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PRE  F  A  C  E. 


^  H  E  N  I  publifhcd  the  View  of  the 
y^  'Deiftical  JVriiers  lad  year,  it  was 
my  pLirpofe  not  to  engage  any  far- 
ther in  a  work  of  this  nature.  The 
favourable  acceptance  that  work 
met  wirh,  and  the  approbation  it  has  received 
from  perfons  of  diftinguifhcd  worth,  has  given 
me  ground  to  hope  that  it  may  be  of  fomc  fer- 
vice  to  the  Chrirtian  caufe.  But  foon  after  the 
publication  of  it,  I  was  put  in  mind  of  a  confi- 
derable  omiflion  I  had  been  guilty  of  in  not 
raking  notice  of  Mr.  tiunie^  who  was  looked 
upon  to  be  one  of  the  moft  fubtil  writers  that 
had  of  late  appeared  againft  Chridianity.  About 
the  fame  time  appeared  a  pompous  edition  of 
the  works  of  the  late  Lord  Vifcount  Bolivg- 
broke  in  five  voluraes4f(?,  the  three  laft  of  which 
Teemed  to  be  principally  intended  againft  re- 
vealed, and  even  againft  feme  important  prin- 
YoL   II.  A  ciples 
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ciples  of  what  is  ufually  called  natural  religion. 
It  v/as  thought  therefore  that  to  complete  the 
deiign  I  had  propofed  in  publifhing  the  F^iew 
of  the  T^eiftical  Writers^  it  would  be  proper 
to  add  a  fupplement  to  it  jrelating  to  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Hume  and  the  late  Lord 
Bol'mgbroke :  And  that  the  obfervations  upon 
them  might  in  that  cafe  be  more  large  and  par- 
ticular, than  could  be  expeded  where  a  number 
of  writers  came  unde;:  confideration.  This 
was  the  opinion  and  advice  of  fome  perfons,  for 
whofe  judgment  and  friendiliip  I  have  a  great 
regard.  This  is  my  apology  for  appearing  again 
fo  foon  in  a  controverfy,  in  which  otherwife  I 
might  perhaps  have  Teemed  to  be  too  forward. 
It  was  fome  time  after  the  late  'Lotd.  Bo  ling- 
broke  s  works  were  publifhed  before  I  had  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  them.  And  when  I  had 
read  them,  1  found  that  a  didind  and  particular 
confideration  of  them,  which  was  what  was 
expeded  of  me,  would  take  a  much  greater 
compafs  than  I  had  intended.  Accordingly 
this,  with  the  obfervations  on  Mr.  Hume,  have 
made  this  part  of  the  v/ork  (o  large,  that  it  ex- 
ceeds the  former  in  bulk,  to  which  it  was  in- 
tended only  as  a  fupplement.  The  length  of 
the  work  has  given  me  fome  concern,  as  I  am 
»ot  without  apprehen/ion  that  it  may  exercjfe 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  as  well  as  /land  in 
need  of  his  indulgence :  And  yet  fevcral  things 
which  1  had  prepared  arc  here  omitted,  for  fear 
of  being  too  tedious.     There  are  fome  things 
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in  the  firfl:  part  of  the  obfervations  on  Mr. 
Humey  which  would  fcarce  have  delcrved  to  be 
particularly  infiikd  upon,  were  ic  not  that  the)r 
may  fcrve  to  let  the  reader  into  a  juftcr  notion 
of  the  charader    and   views  of    that  author. 
Thofe  obfervations  have  been  alfo  confidcrably 
inlarged  by  the  reflcdions  made  on  the  mira-  ^ 
cles  of  ihz  Abbk  de  ^aris,  which  therefore  I 
had  thoughts  of  omitting,  but  I  found  others 
were  of  opinion  they  might  be  both  agreeable 
and  ufeful.     hs  to  Lord  holingbroke^  the  many 
paifagcs  extraded  out  of  his  works,    and  the 
Gompai'ing  them  carefully  together,  have  con- 
tributed to  lengthen  this  part  of  the  work  j  but 
it  could  not  well  be  avoided,  as  I  v/as  willing 
to  lay  his  fentimcnts  before  the  reader  in  his  ov^'n 
words,  that  it  might  appear  they  were  fairly  re- 
prefented.     He  fo  frequently  feems  to  contra- 
did  in  one  place  what  lie  harh  advanced  in  an- 
other, that  it  is  often  no  eafy  matter  to  come 
at  his  real  fentimcnts.      But  I  have  no- where 
willingly  difguifed  or  mifrcprcfented  them,  noif 
have  concealed  the  llrength  ot  any  of  his  argu- 
ments.    It  would  have  rendered  this  work  ftill 
longer,  if  I  had  infifted  largely  and  dilundly 
on  the  proofs  by  which  the  divine  aurhoriry  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  Neu^  Tcfta- 
ment,  and  of  the  revelation  there  contained,  is 
cftablillied.     But  this  has  been  often  done  by 
others  to  great  advantage.     And  I  have  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  I  was  able,  in  fome  former 
rreatifes,  to  place  thofe  proofs  in  a  t?roper  light. 
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All  that  feemed  to  me  to  be  neceffary  on  the 
prefent  occafion  was  to  take  off  the  force  of 
thofe  objedions,  which  have  been  advanced 
with  a  peculiar  confidence  by  an  author  of  no 
fmall  note,  who  appears  to  have  been  under 
no  rcftraints,  and  to  have  been  determined  to 
pufn  his  objedlions  with  all  the  ftrcngth  of  rea- 
Ibn,  and  vivacity  of  imagination,  that  he  was 
maOcr  of. 

Since  the  finifhing  of  this  work,  I  find  there 
have  been  other  anfv/ers  to  Lord  BoUngbroke 
publifhed,  which  probably  may  have  rendered 
this  lefs  neceflary.  As  I  live  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  place  of  their  publication,  I  have  not 
yet  had  the  advantage  of  feeing  any  of  them. 

Ix.  may  rcafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  the  reader 
will  meet  with  many  things  here  which  are  al- 
ready confidered  in  thofe  anfwers.  But  I  have 
ibmetimes  obferved,  that  different  anfwers  have, 
inftead  of  interfering,  tended  to  illuftrate  and 
confirm  one  another.  The  fubjed  has  by  this 
means  had  the  advantage  of  being  placed  in  va- 
rious lights,  and  accommodated  to  readers  of 
different  taftes :  And  what  has  been  flightly  pafled 
over  by  one  author  has  been  more  fully  and 
diftinctly  confidered  by  another. 

The  former  volume  of  this  work  is  now  re- 
publiQicd  with  additions  and  alterations,  of  the 
reafons  of  which  fome  accouftt  has  been  given 
in  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  new  edition. 
A  work  ot  that  nature  admits,  and  often  re- 
quires fome  things  of  this  kind.     But  that  there 
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may  be  no  jufl:  ground  of  complaint,  care  has 
been  taken  to  print  thofe  additions  and  alter- 
ations feparately,  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  who  are 
poflelTed  of  the  firft  edition. 

I  have  nothing  farther  to  add  here,  but  that 
as  the  volume  which  is  now  offered  to  the  pub-? 
lie,  may  be  rei^arded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
former,  it  is  conduded,  as  that  was,  in  a  feries 
of  letters,  which  were  written  and  fent  by  mc  to 
my  worthy  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  /^//^»  *,  in 
the  form  in  which  they  now  appear. 

*  See  preface  to  the  firft  volume. 
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LETTER    I. 

Mr.  Hume  a  fuhtil  and  ingenious  writer,  hut  extreme^ 
fceptical,  and  fond  of  novelty.  He  pro-pofes  to  free 
metaphifics  from  that  jargon  and  cbfcurity,  which  has 
ferced  only  as  a  fnelter  to  fuperfiition  and  error.  His 
do£lri7ie  concerning  the  relation  between  Caufe  and 
Rffe£l,  examined.  He  declares,  that  the  knowledge 
cf  this  relation  is  of  the  highefi  importance,  and 
that  all  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  faEl  and 
experience,  and  concerning  the  exiflence  of  any  Beings 
are  founded  upon  it.  Tet  he  fets  himfdf  to  fheiv 
that  there  is  no  real  connexion  between  Caufe  and 
Effe5i,  and  that  there  can  be  no  certain,  nor  even 
-probable  reafoning  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Re- 
flexions  upon  the  great  abfurdity  and  pernicious  tend- 
ency of  this  fcheme.  ^he  inconjifiencies  this  writer 
hath  fallen  into. 

LETTER     II. 

Obfer'vaticns  on  IvJr.  Hume'j  effay  concerning  a  parti- 
cular providence  and  a  future  Jiate,  His  attempt 
to  fidiw  that  we  cannot  jujlly  argue  from  the  works  of 
nature  to  an  intelligent  caufe,  be  caufe  the  fubjetl  lies 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  own  experience  \  and 
hecaufe  God  is  afingular  <:aufe,  and  the  univerfe  a 
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jingular  effeM^  and  therefore  ive  cannot  argue  by  a 
comparifon  with  any  other  catife  or  any  other  effe^. 
His  argument  examiyied,  whereby  he  pretends  to  prove, 
that  fince  we  know  God  only  by  the  effeHs  in  the 
works  of  nature.)  we  can  judge  of  his^ proceedings  no 
farther  than  we  now  fee  of  them,  and  therefore  can- 
not infer  any  rewards  or  punifhments  beyond  what  is 
already  known  to  us  by  experience  and  obfervation. 
1'he  great  ufefulnefs  of  believing  future  retributions 
acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  that  the  contrary 
do5l'rine  is  inconfiftent  with  good  policy. 

LETTER    III. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Hume'j  effay  on  miracles.  A 
furn'mary  of  the  firji  pari  of  that  effay,  'U'shich  is  de- 
figned  to-  fidew  that  miracles  are  incapable  of  being 
proved  by  any  teftimony  or  evidence  whatfoever.  His 
main  principle  examined,  that  experience  is  our  only 
guide  in  reafcning  concer'ning  matters  of  fa5l :  and 
that  miracles  being  contrary  to  the  efiablifJjed  laws 
cf  nature,  there  is  an  uniform  experience  againfi  the 
exijlence  of  any  miracle.  It  is  fbewn,  that  no  argii- 
meyit  can  be  drawn  from  experience  to  prove  that 
Yiiirachs  are  irnpoffible,  or  that  they  have  not  been 
aclually  wrought.  Miracles  not  above  the  power  of 
God,  nor  unworthy  of  his  wifdom.  Valuable  ends 
'T,iay  be  afjgned  for  miracles.  They  are  capable  of  be- 
ing proved  by  proper  teftimony.  This  applied  to  the 
refurre5lion  of  Qhrifi.  And  it  is  fijewn,  that  the 
evidence  reprefented  in  Scripture  is  every  way  fu^i" 
cient  to  fatisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  it,  fuppofing  that 
evidence  to  have  been  really  given  as  there  repre- 
fented. 

LETTER    IV. 

Reflexions  en  the  fecond  part  cf  Mr.  HumeV  efay  on 
miracles^  which  is  deftgned  tofloew,  that  infant  there 
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fiever  was  a  miraculous  event  ejiablijhed  upon  fuih 
evidence  as  can  reafonably  be  depended  upon.  What 
he  offer's  concerning  the  necejjary  conditions  and  qua- 
lifications of  ivitnejfes  in  the  cafe  of  miracles  confi- 
dered.  It  is  fijewn  that  the  'X'itneffes  to  the  miracles 
in  proof  of  Chriflianity^  had  all  the  conditions  and 
qualifications  which  can  be  required  to  render  any 
teftirnony  good  and  valid.  Concerning  the  pronenefs 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  to  believe  wonders^  efpeciaLly 
in  matters  of  religion.  This  no  reafon  for  reje cling 
all  miracles  at  once,  "joithout  farther  examination. 
The  miracles  iirought  in  proof  of  Chrifiianity  not 
done  in  a;:  ignorant  and  barbarous  age.  His  p'etcnce 
that  different  miracles  ivr ought  in  favour  of  different 
religions  defiroy  one  another,  andfhew  that  none  of 
thein  are  to  be  depended  upon,  examined.  The  ab- 
furdity  of  this  way  of  reafoning  fijcwn.  Infiances 
produced  by  him  of  miracles  well  attefted,  and  which 
yet  ought  to  be  reje^ed  as  falfe  and  incredible.  A 
particular  examination  of  what  he  has  offered  con- 
cerning the  miracles  attributed  to  the  Abbe  de  Paris, 
and  which  he  prctc.ids  much  furpafs  thofe  of  cur  Sa- 
viour in  credit  and  authority. 

LETTER     V. 

Lord  Bolingbroke'j  pofihumcus  works  an  infolent  at- 
tempt on  religion  natural  and  re^jealed.  Not  written 
according  to  the  laws  of  method.  His  fair  profef- 
Jions.,  and  the  advantageous  account  he  gives  of  his 
civn  defign.  He  exalieth  himfelf  above  all  that  have 
written  before  him,  antients  and  moderns :  blames 
the  Free -thinkers  for  taking  unbecoming  libei'ties  ;  yet 
writes  himfelf  without  any  regard  to  the  rules  of 
decency.  His  outrageous  invetlives  againfi  the  holy 
Scriptures,  particularly  againfi  the  writings  ofWlo- 
fes  and  St.  Paul.     Ihe  fevere  cenfures  he  pcffes  on 
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the  tnojl  celebrated  heathen  philofophers.  But  above 
alh  the  virulent  and  contempmus  reproaches  he 
cajieth  upon  Chrijlian  philofophers  and  divines^  an- 
tient  and  modern.  A  general  account  of  his  fcheme^ 
and  the  main  principles  to  ivhich  it  is  reducible. 

L  E  T  T  E  R     VI. 

hord  Bollngbroke  afj'crts  the  exifience  of  God  againfl 
the  atheijls^  but  reje^s  the  argument  a  priori,  and 
that  dra'-ivn  from  the  general  confent  of  mankind. 
He  is  for  reducing  all  the  divine  attributes  to  wit- 
dam  and  power,  and  blames  the  divines  for  diflin- 
guifhing  between  the  phyfical  and  moral  attributes. 
He  afferts  that  zve  cannot  afcribe  goodnefs  andjuftics 
to  God  according  to  cur  ideas  of  them,  tiar  argue 
•ujith  any  certainly  concerning  them  :  and  that  it  is 
abfurd  to  deduce  moral  obligations  fro?n  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  or  to  pretend  to  imitate  him  in 
thofe  attributes,  Refle5Iicns  upon  this  fcheme.  It  is 
fjjevu7i  that  the  moral  attributes  are  Jiecejfarily  in- 
cluded in  the  idea  of  the  abfolutely  perfect  Being. 
The  author* s  cbjeBions  againfl  afcribing  thofe  attri- 
butes to  God,  or  diflinguiping  them  from  his  ployfical 
attributes,  particularly  confidered.  His  manifold  in- 
conjtfiemies  ajid  contradi^ions. 

LETTER    VII. 

The  do5lrine  of  divine  Providence  nearly  conncEfcd  voith 
that  of  the  exifience  of  God.  Lord  Bolingbroke'j 
account  of  it,  confidered.  He  acknov:;ledges  a  general 
but  denies  a  particular  providence,  and  afferts  that 
providence  relates  only  to  coilc^iive  bodies,  but  dotis 
not  extend  to  individuals.  The  true  notion  of  pro- 
vidence flated.  What  vue  are  to  unde^ftand  by  a  par- 
ticular providence.  The  reafonable'nefs  of  believing 
it,  and  the  great  importance  of  it  fbevjiu  The  con- 
trary 
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irary  fcheme  ahfitrd  and  inconjijient  with  iifelf,  and 
cf  the  ivorjl  ccnfeqiience  to  mankind.  The  objeHions 
iigainjl  a  particular  providejice^  exarmned.  Concern- 
iJig  occafional  inter pofitions.  They  are  not  properly 
miraculous^  nor  deviations  from  the  gemral  laws  of 
frovidence^  hut  applications  of  thrfe  laws  to  parti- 
cular cafes.  To  acknowledge  fuch  interpcfitions  is  not 
to  fdppofe  the  world  governed  by  miracles^  nor  to  in- 
troduce an  univerfal  theocracy.,  like  the]Q.\\'\([\.  Angels 
wiay  be  employed  in  particular  cafes  as  minifiers  of 
divine  providence, 

LETTER    VIII. 

Favourable  declarations  of  Lord  Bolingbroke  concern- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  foul^  and  a  future  Jtate, 
He  reprefents  it  as  having  been  believed  from  the 
earliejl  antiquity.,  and  acknowledges  the  great  ufefuU 
Tiefs  cf  that  dotlrine.  Tet  it  appears  from  many 
fajfages,  that  he  himfelf  was  not  for  admitting  it. 
He  treats  it  as  an  Egyptian  invention.,  taken  up 
without  reafon,  and  as  a  vulgar  errcr,  which  was 
reje^ed  when  men  began  to  examine.  He  will  not 
Mew  that  the  foul  is  a  fpiritual  fuhjiance  difiintl 
from  the  body,  and  pretends  that  all  the  phenomena 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  foul  dies  with  the  body. 
Reflexions  upo?i  this.  The  immateriality  cf  the  fcul 
argued  from  its  effcntial  properties.,  which  are  entirely 
differ e'nt  from  the  properties  of  matter,  and  inccm- 
patible  with  them.  The  author'' s  objeXions  anfweredi 
Concerning  the  moral  argument  for  a  future  fiate  of 
retributions  drawn  from  the  unequal  difiributions  of 
this  prefentflate.  Lord  BolingbrokeV  charge  againft 
this\vay  of  arguing  as  blafphemous  and  injurious  to 
divine  providence.,  corjidered.  His  great  inconfifte7icy 
in  fetting  up  as  an  advocate  for  the  goodnefs  and 
j'ujlice  of  providence,     Thfit  maxim  whatever  is  is 

hefi. 
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lejl,  examined.     If  rightly  underjlood  it  is  not  tn^ 
conftftent  with  the  belief  cf  a  future  fiate. 

LETTER     IXo 

Ohfervations  on  Lord  Bolingbroke'j  acccount  of  the 
law  of  nature.  He  ajferts  it  to  be  fo  plain  and  oh- 
vious  to  the  meanefi  undcrjlanding^  that  men  cannot 
he  mijiaken  in  it.  The  contrary  fhewn  from  his  own 
acknowledgment.  He  makes  felf-love  the  only  original 
fpring  from  which  our  moral  duties  and  affeclions 
flow:  yet  fiippojes  univerfal  benevolence  to  be  the 
fundamental  law  of  our  nature.  He  declares  that 
we  are  obliged  by  the  law  of  nature  to  place  our 
hope  and  truji  in  God,  and  addrefs  ourfelves  to  him. 
This  Jfjewn  to  be  inconfiflent  with  the  principles  he 
had  advanced.  He  afferts  polygamy  to  he  founded  in 
the  law  of  nature.  No  fuch  thing.,  according  to 
him,  as  natural  fJoame  or  modefiy.  The  account  he' 
gives  of  the  fan^ions  of  the  law  of  nature,  confi- 
dered.  He  allows  no  fan^ions  of  that  law  with  re- 
fpe^  to  individuals.  The  ill  confequences  of  his 
fcheme  to  the  interefls  of  morality  and  virtue^  repre- 
fented. 

LETTER    X. 

An  examination  of  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  of- 
fered concerning  revelation  in  general.  He  ajferts 
that  mankind  had  no  need  of  an  extraordinary  reve- 
lation. The  contrary  fully  fhewn.  A  divine  revela- 
tion very  needful  to  infiri'M  men  in  the  mofl  impoi'- 
tant  principles  of  religion,  efpecially  thofe  relating  to 
the  unity,  the  perfeBions,  and  providence  of  God ; 
the  worfrjip  that  is  to  be  rendered  to  him  \  moral  duty 
taken  in  its  jufi  extent ;  the  chief  good  and  happi- 
nefs  of  man  •,  the  terms  of  our  acceptance  with  God, 
c^nd  the  means  of  reconciliation  w'pcn  we  have  offended 

hiwi 
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him  ;  f.nd  the  rcu^^rds  and  pmijhnients  of  a  ftit-ure 
Jfdte,  It  is  rcafonahlc  to  helirce  that  there  was  a  re- 
velation communicated  from  the  hginm?ig.  A  notion 
and  belief  of  this  has  'very  generally  obtained.     The 

■  "ixiifefi  men  of  antiquity  fenfible^  that  bare  reafon  alone 
not  fufficient  to  inforce  doP.rine  and  laii'S  voith  a 
due  authority  upon  mankind.  The  mojt  celebrated 
■philofophers  acknowledged  the  need  they  flood  in  of  a 
divine  revelation.  The  author's  exceptions  againjt 
this,  confmered.  Under  pretence  of  extolling  the  ef- 
fe5fs  which  a  true  divine  revelation  mufi  have  pro- 
duced^ he  endeavours  to  prove,  that  no  fuck  revela- 
tion was  ever  really  given.  His  fchemc^  contrary  to 
his  ircon   intention.,  tends  to  fuew  the  ufefulnefs  and 

■  neceffuy  of  divine  revelation. 

I.  E  T  T  E  R     XL 

Z.<:/"^Bolingbroke'j_/?r^;<;^f  reprefcntaticn  of  the  ^^^[(h 
revelation.  His  attempts  againjl  the  truth  of  the 
Mofaic  hificry.  The  antiquity^  impartialityy  and 
excellent  tendency  of  that  hificry  fhewn.  The  pretence 
that  Mofes  was  not  a  contemporary  author,  and  that 
bis  hificry  is  not  confirmed  by  collateral  teftimony.^  and 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  he  writ  the  Pentateuch^ 
examined,  TT'^Molaic  hiflory  and  laws  not  forged 
in  the  time  of  the  judges,  nor  in  that  of  the  kings y 
nor  after  the  Baby  Ion  i{h  captivity.  The  charge  of 
hiconfiflencies  in  the  Mofaic  accomits,  conftdered.  The 
grand  objection  againji  the  Mofaic  hijiory  drawn 
from  the  incredible  nature  of  the  faHs  there  related, 
examined  at  large.  The  reafon  and  propriety  of 
ereoJing  the  Mofaic  polity.  No  abfurdity  in  fup- 
fcjing  God  to  have  fele5led  the  Jews  as  a  peculiar 
people.  The  great  and  amazing  difference  between 
them  and  the  heathen  nations,  as  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment and  worfloip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  him 

enly\ 
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ffnl^.  The  good  effects  of  the  Jevvifh  conjlitut'ton^ 
and  the  'valuable  ends  that  were  anfwered  by  it.  It 
is  no  jufi  objeBion  againjl  the  truth  of  the  Scripture 
accounts,  that  they  corns  to  us  through  the  hands  of 
the  Jews. 

LETTER    XII. 

The  excellent  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Scriptures  of 
the  old  Tejiament.  Lord  Bolingbroke  treats  it  as 
hlafphemy  to  fay  that  they  were  divinely  infpired.  A 
fummary  of  his  cbje5Jions  againfl  their  divine  original 
and  authority.  His  charge  againjl  the  Scriptures,  as 
giving  mean  and  unworthy  ideas  of  God,  confidered 
at  large.  The  reprefentations  he  himfelf  gives  of 
God  and  of  his  providence  fhewn  to  be  unworthy^ 
and  of  the  worji  confeciuence.  Concerning  God's  be- 
iyig  reprefcjited  in  Scripture  as  entering  into  covenant 
with  man.  The  pretence  of  his  being  defcribed  as  a 
tutelaty  God  to  Abraham,  and  to  the  people  of  If- 
rael,  and  of  his  being  degraded  to  the  meanefi  offices 
and  employments,  difiinclly  examined.  Ths  pajjages 
in  which  bodily  parts  feem  to  be  afcribed  to  God,  not 
defjgned  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  fenfe.  The  Scrip- 
ture itfelf  fiifficiently  guards  againji  a  wrcfig  inter- 
pretation of  thofc  paffages.  In  what  fenfe  human 
paffions  and  affe^ions  are  attributed  to  the  fupreme 
Being.  A  remarkable  paffage  cf  Mr.  Collins  to  this 
purpofe. 

LETTER     XIIL 

Farther  obje5lions  againfl  the  Mofaic  writings,  and  the 
Scriptures  of  the  old  teftament,  confidered.  The  laws 
of  Mofes  not  contradiBory  to  the  law  of  nature. 
This  particularly  fhewn  with  regard  to  the  command 
for  exterminating  the  Canaanites,  and  the  law  for 
funifhing  thofe  among  the  Ilraelites  that  pculd  revolt 

to 
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to  idolatry,  iviih  death.  The  law  of  Mofes  not  ac- 
countable for  the  fury  of  the  zealots.  The  injlances 
of  Phineiis  and  Mattathias  confidered.  Infociahiliiy 
'not  the  firjl  principle  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  nor  did 
that  law  take  the  Jews  out  of  all  moral  obligations 
to  the  reft  of  mankind.  'There  is  nothing  falfe  or  ab- 
furd  in  the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  a7td  the  fall  of  man.  Concerning  the  fanBions 
of  the  law  of  Moles.  The  not  making  exprefs  men- 
tion of  future  rewards  and  punifhments  in  that  law, 
►  710  argument  againjt  its  divine  original.  Some  other 
cbje^ions  agaijijl  the  Scriptures  obviated. 

LETTER  XIV. 
3l&^  favourable  reprefentation  made  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke  of  the  excellent  nature  and  defign  of  the  ori- 
ginal Chrijlian  revelation.  He  gives  up  fever al  of 
the  deifiical  objections  againjl  it,  and  even  feems  to 
acknowledge  its  divi?ie  original :  yet  endeavours  to 
expofe  its  doctrines,  and  invalidate  its  proofs  and  evi- 
dences. The  law  of  nature  and  Chrijiianity  not  to 
be  oppofed  to  one  another.  The  Gofpel  not  a  repub- 
lication of  the  doctrine  of  Plato.  The  pretended  op- 
pojiiion  between  the  Gofpel  of  Chrifi  and  that  of  St. 
Paul,  confidered.  This  apoftle  vindicated  againjl  the 
cenfiires  and  reproaches  caft  upon  him.  The  miracles 
of  Chrijiianity,  if  really  wrought,  owned  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  to  he  fujfcient  proofs  of  its  divine  au- 
thority. The  Gofpels,  by  his  own  acknowledgment, 
^ive  a  jiiji  account  of  the  difcourfes  and  actions  of 
jcfiis  :  yet  he  has  attempted  to  dejlrcy  their  credit. 
His  pretence  that  it  would  be  neccjfary  to  have  the 
originals  in  cur  hands,  or  attejied  copies  of  tkofe 
.  criginals,  examined-  The  feveral  ways  he  takes  to 
account  for  the  propagation  of  Chrijiianity  jloewn  to 
he  infufficient.  What  be  offers  concerning  the  little 
7  cffeci 
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e^^Sl  the  Chrifiian  religion  has  had  in  the  refcrniaiicn. 
of  mankind^  confidered.  Its  being  founded  in  faithj 
not  inccnfijlent  with  its  being  fctindcd  en  rational 
evidence. 

LETTER    XV. 

ObjeSlioiis  againjl  the  laws  and  doSrines  of  Chrijiianifyy 
confidered.  The  precepts  of  Scripture  not  delivered  in 
a  formal  code  or  fyfiem,  but  in  a  way  that  is  really 
more  iifeful^  and  comprehend  all  the  duties  of  mora- 
lity. Concerning  our  Saviour's  preceps  in  the  fer- 
mon  on  the  mount.  The  Gofpel  law^  with  refpeh  to 
polygamy  and  divorces,  not  contrary  to  reafon  and  na- 
ture, but  vjife  and  er.celleni.  The  Chriftian  doctrine 
$f  a  mediator,  and  of  our  rede^nption  by  the  blood 
cf  Chrift,  virJicated.  It  gives  ivorthy  ideas  of  God, 
andfhews  the  divine  perfeolio'ns  in  their  harmony.  It 
is  full  of  comfort  to  good  men,  but  gives  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  wicked  and  prefmnptuous.  Not  contrary 
to  reafon,  though  it  could  not  have  been  difcovered 
hy  it.  That  doSlrine  not  owing  to  the  pride  of  the 
human  heart.  Traces  of  the  doctrine  cf  the  Irinity 
to  he  found,  according  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  ell 
the  antient  theijiical  philofophers. 

LETTER    XVI. 

T'he  Chriftian  do^rine  of  future  retributions  vindicated. 
It  does  not  charge  God  with  injuftice  in  this  prefent 
ft  ate.  Future  pwuftrrnents  not  contrary  to  reafon,  or 
the  divine  attributes.  The  pretence  thaj  they  can  be 
cf  no  ufe  either  for  reparation  or  terror,  examined. 
The  rewards  and  punifhments  of  a  future  ftate  fhall 
he  proportioned  to  the  different  degrees  of  virtue  and 
vice.  The  propriety  of  appointing  a  ftate  of  trial  to 
reafonable  beings.  It  is  wifely  ordered,  that  the 
jentence  at  the  day  of  judgment'  fhall  he.  final  and 

irre- 
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^  irreverjtbk.  The  Chrifiian  reprefentation  of  that 
judgment^  and  its  cojifequences,  folemn  and  affe5iing^ 

"  and  of '  excellent  life,  Loj'd  BoVmghrokt^ s  injurious 
charge  againjl  the  primitive  Chrijtians.  His  com- 
plaints of  the  corruptions  brought  into  the  Chrifiian 
church.  Such  writers  very  improper  to  fet  up  fcr 
reformers.  True  genuine  Chrijlianity  needs  not  fear 
the  affatdts  cf  its  ablef  adverfaries. 

The  Conclusion,  in  an  addrefs  to  Deijls  and profeffed 
Chrifiians. 


E  R  R  A  T  A. 


P^ge.  IJ,  line  g,  for  injurious,  r^Oiy ingenious. — P.  229,  /.  2, 
for  as,  reaJ  D.O. — F.  321,/.  4,  for  quiqui,  read  quique  ;  /.  y.for 
cura,  read  carvz.  —  F.  331,  /.  Jaji,  for  worthy,  n-^d  ftriftly. — 
P.  356,  /.  17,  fof"  policy,  re-w^  polity. — F.  497,  /.  2,  fcr  It  is^,  rrad 
His  i  I.  5j  for  wiiht'd,  read  looked.— •?.  646,  /.  7.  for  from,  reed 
force. 


A  Vj£w 


A    View    of   the 

Deistigal  Writers,  b^r. 

In  feveral  Letters  to  a  Friend. 

LETTER      I. 

Mr.  HumCj  afubtil  and  ingenious  ^-joriter,  but 
extremely  J'ceptical.,  and  fond  of  novelty. 
He  propofes  to  free  Metaphyfics  from  that 
jargon  and  ohfciirlts^  "-johich  has  Jerved  only 
as  a  pelter  to  fuperjlition  and  error.  His 
do&rine  concerning  the  relation  oj  Caufe 
and  EjfeEi  examined.  He  declares^  that 
the  kyiowlege  of  this  relation  is  of  the 
higheft  importance  and  necejjity  j  and  that 
all  our  reafonings  concerning  matter  of  faci 
and  experience,  and  concerning  the  exifl- 
ence  of  any  Being,  are  founded  upon  it :  Tet 
he  fets  hiynfelf  to  fie'-Ji\  that  there  is  7io  real 
connexion  between  Caufe  and  Ejfe^i ;  ayid 
that  there  can  be  no  certain,  nor  even  pro- 
bable reafoning,  from  the  07ie  to  the  other. 
Reflexions  upon  the  abjurdity,  and  perni- 
cious tendency y  of  this  fcheme.  The  in- 
confifiencies  this  writer  hath  fallen  into. 

SIR, 

§  O  O  N   after  the  publication  of  the 
Fiew  of  theT>eifltcal  JVrtters,  you 
acquainted  me,  that  fome  iudicious 
perfons  exprefled  their  furprife,  that 
no  notice  had  been  taken  of  ]s/\.i .  Hume ,^\\o  had 
Vol.  II.  B  openly 


2  A  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers* 

LETTER  openly  attacked  Chriftianit3^,erpeciallyinhislate 
^^'^.^j  ^ffay  on  Miracles '-y  and  that  in  a  manner  which 
had  fomethin.2;  new  in  it,  and  diftercnt  from 
what  others  had  written  before  him.   The  true 
reafon  was,  that  I  had  not  at  that  time  read  that 
Eflay.     The  only  piece  which  I  had  then  read 
of  that  Gentleman's,  was  his  Moral  and  ^Poli- 
tical Effays  h  in  which  there  was  nothing  that 
diredly  related  to  the  Chriftian  caufe.  But  I  have 
ilnce  perufed  fomc  other  of  his  writings,  par- 
ticularly what  he  ca'is  Fhilofopbical EJfays  con- 
cerning huynan  Under/landing  :    The  fecond 
edition  of  whjch,  with  additions  and  correct- 
ions, which  is  what  I  have  now  by  me,  was 
publifhed  at  London  in  17)0.  This  Gentleman 
muft  be  acknowlcgcd  to  be  a  fubtil  writer,  of 
a  very  mctaphyfical  genius,  and  has  a  neat  and 
agreeable  manner  ot  expreilion.    But  it  is  ob- 
vious to  every  judicious  reader,  that  he  hath, 
in  many  inftances,  carried  fcepticifm  to  an  un- 
reafonablc  height;    and  feemerh  every-wherc 
to  afFcd  an  air  of  making  new  obfervations  and 
difcoveries.     His  writings  feem,  for  the  moft 
part,  to  be  calculated  rather  to  amufc,  or  even 
confound,  than  to  inftrud  and  enlighten  the 
underftandin^  :  And  there  are  not  a  few  things 
in  them,  that  llrike  at  the  foundation  of  natural, 
as  well  as  the  proofs  and  evidences  of  revealed 
religion.    This  appears  to  me  to  be,  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  the  character  of  his  T'hilo/bffblf'al 
EJJays.    And  you  will,  perhaps,  be  of  tiic  fame 

opinion. 
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opinion,  when  you  have  confideied  the  remarks  letter. 


I  now  fend  you.  ^' 


If  we  were  to  form  a  judgment  of  thefe 
Eflays,  from  the  account  he  himfelf  is  pleafed 
to  give  of  them,  and  of  his  intention  in  writing 
them,  our  notion  of  them  would  be  highly  to 
their  advantage.  Having  taken  notice  of  the 
abftradednefs  of  metaphyfical  fpeculations,  he 
fays,  that  he  has,  ''  in  the  following  EfTays,  en- 
**  deavoured  to  throw  Tome  light  upon  fabjedif, 
"  from  which,  uncertainty  has  hitherto  deterred 
"  the  wife,  and  obfcuricy  the  ignorant."  He  ' 
propofcs  '^  to  unite  the  boundaries  of  the  dif- 


"  fercnt  Species  of  Philolophy,  by  reconciling 
"  profound  enquiry  with  clearncls,  and  truth 


^'  with  novelty  "  ;  and  thinks  "  it  will  be 
"  happy,  if,  reafoning  in  this  eafy  manner,  he 
"  can  undermine  the  foundations  of  an  ab- 
"  ftrufe  philofophy,  which  feems  to  have  ferv'd 
*'  hitherto  only  as  a  fhelter  to  fuperliition,  and. 
"  a  cover  to  abfurdity  and  error*."  He  under- 
takes to  "  banifh  all  that  jargon,  which  has  fo 
"  long  taken  pofleffion  of  mctaphyfical  reafon- 
"  ings,  and  drawn  fuch  diigrace  upon  themf." 
And  afrer  having  rcprcfented  all  the  received 
fyftems  of  Philofophy ^  and  all  common  Theories^ 
as  extremely  defective,  he  promifes  to  *'  avoid 
"  all  jargon  and  confufion,  in  treating  of  fuch 
*'  fubtll  and  profound  fubjcCts  ij:." 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Eflays,  p.  i8,  19.     f  11.  p.  27,  28. 
%  lb.  p.  97.   ic6,   107. 

B  2  The 


4  A  Fiew  of  the  Deistical  Writers. 

LETTER  That  part  of  thcfc  EfTays,  which  I  fiiall  firft 
^^^.,.^;.,^  take  notice  of,  and  which  is  indeed  of  a  very 
uncommon  drain,  and  feems  to  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  many  of  thofc  extraordinary  things 
which  he  afterwards  advances,  is  what  he  pro- 
pofes  to  confidcr,  p.  47,  c^  feq-  i  where  he  ob- 
lervcs,  that  '-it  is  a  fubjed  worthy  curiofity, 
"  to  enquire  what  is  the  nature  of  that  evi- 
'^  dencc,  which  allures  us  of  any  real  exigence 
"  and  matter  of  fad,  beyond  the  prefent  te- 
''  ftimony  of  our  fenfes,  or  the  records  of  our 
"  memory."  He  obfcrvcs,  that  *'  this  part  of 
**  philofophy  has  been  little  cultivated  either  by 
"  the  antients  or  moderns."  But  tho'  it  is  dif- 
ficult, it  may  be  "  ufeful,  by  deft  toying  that 
'^  irnplieit  faith  and  creduHty,  which  is  the  banc 
*'  ot  all  reolonin^i  and  free  enquiry  ^7^~Atter 
fucli  a  pompous  profcllion,  one  would  be  apt 
to  exped  fomething  extremely  deferving  of  our 
attention.  Let  us  therefore  examine  into  his 
fcheme,  that  we  may  know  what  it  really  isi 
and  then  our  way  will  be  clear  to  make  the 
I.  .  ncccflary  remarks  upon  it. 
xiACS^yj^iut .  ^^>  obfcrvcs,  that  "  the  relation  ofcaufc  and 
*'  effect  is  necclfary  to  the  fubfiftence  of  ouT 
"  fpecies,  and  the  regulation  of  our  condud 
"^  in  every  circumllancc  and  occurrence  of  hu- 
"  man  life.  Without  this,  we  fhould  never 
*'  have  been  able  to  adjuft  means  to  ends,  nor 
*'  employ  our  rational  powers  either  to  the 
*'  producing  of  good,  or  avoiding  of  evilf-" 

*  Hiinu's  Philofophical  EiTay?,  p.  4.7,  48,  49.    -f  li.  p.  89,90. 

And, 
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And,  accordingly,  he  expredy  declares,  thatLETTE 

*'  if  tliere  be  any  relation,  any  object,  which  «^x.^ 

"  it  imports  us  to  know  perfcdly,  it  is  that  of 

"  caufe  and  effed.     On  this  wc  found  all  our 

"  reafoning^,  concerning  matter  of  fad  and  ex- 

"  perience  :    And  by  this  alone  we  retain  any 

"  afllirance  concerning  objects  that  are  removed 

*'  from  the  prefent  tcftimony  of  our  memory 

''  and  fenfesj"  and  that  "  the  exiftence  of  any 

"  Being  can  only  be  known  by  arguments  from 

"  its  caufe,  or  its  effedt  *."     It  appearcth  then, 

that  by  his  own  acknowlegement,  it  is  of  the 

higheft  importance  to  know  the  relation  of 

caufe  and  etFed.    Let  us  now  fee  what  inftrud- 

ion  he  gives  us  with  regard  to  that  relation. 

He  abfolutely  denies,  that  this  relation  can 
poflibly  be  known  a  priori -y  and  aflcrts,  that 
it  entirely  arifes  from  experience  f:  That  it  is 
this  only  that  "  teaches  us  tne  nature  and  bounds 
"  of  caufe  and  .effect,  and  enables  us  to  infer 
"  the  exigence  of  one  objcd  from  that  of  ano- 
"  ther:|:/'  But  he  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
(hew,  that  experience  cannot  furnifh  a  reafon- 
able  foundation  for  fuch  an  inference.  He  had 
laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  all  arguments 
from  experience  can  at  bcft  only  be  probable. 
But  he  will  not  allow  even  this,  in  the  prefenc 
cafe :  He  fets  himfelf  to  prove,  that  "  not  fo 
"  much  as  any  probable  arguments  can  be 
"  drawn  from  caufe  to  effcd,  or  from  effed     . 

*  Hume's PhilofophJcal  Effays,  p.  123.  258.       -f-  /^,  p.  50, 
52,  53.        X  lb.  p.  258. 

B  3  "to 
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LETTER^'  tocaufe*:"  That  "  the  conjunaion  of  the 
V  -\~  y^  cffccl  with  the  caufe  is  entirely  arbitrary,  not 
"  only  in  its  firfl:  conception,  a  priori^  but 
"  after  it  is  fuggefted  by  experience  f- "  That, 
"  indeed,  in  fact,  we  infer  the  one  from  the 
"  other ;  but  that  this  is  not  by  a  chain  of  rea- 
"  foning;  nor  is  there  any  medium  which  may 
^'  enable  the  mind  to  draw  fuch  an  inference  J. 
*'  The  only  ground  of  fuch  an  inference,  is  the 
*^  fuppofed  refemblance  between  the  paft  and 
"  and  the  future;  but  that  it  is  impolllble 
"  any  argument,  from  experience,  fhould  prove 
*'  that  refemblance  :  And  yet  if  there  be  not 
"  fuch  a  refemblance,  all  experience  becomes 
"  ufelefs,  and  can  give  rife  to  no  inference  or 
*'  conclufion  §."  He  pofitively  aflerts,  that 
''  we  know  only  by  experience  the  frequent 
"  conjunction  of  objefts,  without  being  ever 
"  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  like  con- 
*'  neclion  between  them.  || "  And  he  frequently 
obferves,  that  the  connection  is  only  in  our 
own  thoughts  or  conceptions,  not  in  the  things 
themlelvesj  and  relolves  the  conjunction  be- 
tween caufe  and  effect,  and  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  one  to  the  other,  vvholy  into 
cultom  ;  that  it  is  a  "  cuftomary  connedtion 
''  in  the  thought  or  imagination  betwixt  one 
"  object,  and  its  ufual  attendant  §§  \ "  that 
cuftom,  he  fometimes  calls  a  Habit  ||  ||  i  and  re- 

•  Hume's  Philofophlcal  Effays,  p.  62,  63.  f  lb.  p.  53,  54. 
X  lb.  p.  60,  61.  §  lb.  p.  65,  66.  Ij  lb.  p.  114.  §§  Ibid, 
p.  123.  1111  /p.p.  ;3,  74.   9;.  120. 
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prcfents  it  as  owing  to  a  repetition  of  aclsj  atLETXER 
other  times,  he  afcribes  it  to  an  injtm£f,  or  me-  f^.!^^.,^ 
chanical  tendency^  and  reprefents  it  as  a  necef- 
fary  a6i  of  the  mind,  and  infallible  in  its  ope- 
rations  * :  Yet  afterwards,  fpeaking  of  the  fame 
cuftom  or  inftinct,  he  fays,  that,  like  other  in- 
Jiin6fs,  it  may  be  fallacious  and  deceitful^. 

Tlie  great  argument  he  produces,  and  upoa 
which  he  lays  the  grcateft  ftrels,  to  fhew  that 
vvc  can  have  no  certainty  in  our  conclufions 
concerning  the  relation  of  caufe  and  effcd,  nor 
reafon  from  one  to  the  other,  is,  that  we  have 
no  idea  of  that  connection  which  unites  the 
efFe(^  to  the  caufe,  or  of  the  force,  power,  or 
energy,  in  the  caufe,  which  produces  the  etFed; 
nor,  confequently,  any  medium  whereby  we 
can  infer  the  one  from  the  other.  He  fers  hinv 
felf  particularly  to  ("he,w,  that  neither  external 
objeds^ive  us  the  idea  of  power,  nor  reflections 
on  the  operations  of  our  own  minds  4^. 

If  what  our  author  offers  on  this  head,  had 
been  only  to  difplay  the  fubtiity  of  iiis  meta' 
phyfical  genius,  and  Ihew  how  little  we  are  able 
diftindly  to  explain  the  manner  even  of  thofe 
things  of  which  we  have  the  grcateft  certainty, 
we  fhould  have  allowed  him  to  amufe  himfelf, 
and  his  readers,  with  a  little  philofophicai  play. 
But  what  he  here  advances,  concerning  caufe 
and  effedt,  power  and  connection,  he  makes 

*  Hume's  Philofophicai  Eflays,  p-73.  91.       f /^.  p.  251, 
%  lb.  p.  105,  io6. 

B  4  the 


8  A  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers, 

x^ETTERthe  foundation  of  conclufions  relating  to  mat- 
^_^^  ters  of  great  importance, 

H^  nug£  fcria  ducimt 


In  mala  — 

By  endeavouring  to  defiroy  all  reafoning, 
from  caufes  to  effed^s,  orfrom  effects  to  caufes; 
and  not  allowing,  that  we  can  fo  much  as  pro- 
bably infer  the  one  from  the  other,  by  arguing 
either  a  priori^  or  from  experience,  he  fubverts, 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  very  foundation  of 
thofe  reafonjjigs,  that  are  drawn  from  the  cfFeds 
which  we  behold  in  the  frame  of  the  unlverfe^ 
to  the  exiftence  of  one  fupreme,  intelligent^  all- 
powerful  caufe  'y  and  accordingly  we  Ihall  find, 
that  hehimfelf  afterwards  applies  this  principle 
to  this  very  purpofe.  Another  ufe  that  he 
makes  of  this  dodrine  concerning  caufe  and 
effect,  is  what  we  would  not  have  expected  from 
it,  to  confound  all  difference  between  phyfical 
andiiioral  caufes  j  that  the  latter  have  the  fame 
kind  of  caulaliry  with  the  former.  This  is  the 
purport  of  his  eighth  EfTay,  which  is  concerning 
»  Liberty  and  Necejjity  '^.  Though  if  he  ar- 
gued confiltently,  he  muft  deny  that  there  is 
any  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  Neceffhy,  or  AV- 
ceffary  Cormelfion\  or  that  there  is  either  phy- 
.  iical  or  moral  caufe  at  all. 
Wt  yAMM^yicA.  You  will  Icarce  expert,  that  I  fhould  enter  upon 
je./^pKlti^*t^iyG  laborious  confutation  of  fo  whimfical  a  fche 

though  propofed  to  the  world  with  great  pomp, 

*  Hume's  Philofophica!  ElTays,  p.  1 29,  et  feq. 
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and  rcprefcntcd  by  the  author  himfclf  as  of  v^letter 
importance.  I  (hall  content  myTclf  with  making  \,J^,/-^ 
feme  general  oblervations  upon  it.    ' 

And  firll:,  whereas  this  writer  frequentlj^ 'jyyd<j(^t^rt<-*t/« 
throughout  thefe  Eilays,  lays  a  mighty  ftrefs  jvtuu)  . 
upon  experience,  as  the  great  guide  of  human  -^. 
life,  and  the  only  foundation  of  all  our  know- 
lege,  efpecially  with  refped  to  matter  of  fact, 
and  the  exiftence  of  objeds:  He  here  plainly 
endeavours  to  fhew,  that  there  can  be  no  argu- 
ing from  experience  at  all ;  nor  can  any  rea- 
fonable  conclufion  be  drawn  from  it :  For  he 
will  not  allow,  that  any  argument  can  be  drawn, 
or  inference  made,  from  experience,  but  what 
is  founded  on  the  fuppofed  relation  or  con- 
nexion betwixt  caufe  and  effed.  If  therefore 
there  be  no  relation  or  connection  betwixt  caufe 
and  efFed  at  all,  in  the  nature  of  things,  which 
it  is  the  whole  defign  of  his  reafoning  on  this 
Tubject  to  {lie\v,then  all  certainty  of  experience, 
all  proof  from  ir,  entirely  fail ,  all  experiences, 
as  he  himfelf  exprefles  it,  becomes  uplefs,  and 
can  give  rife  to  no  inference  or  conclufion  '^.  . 

Secondly.  Another  remark  I  would  make^*'^  U^ic 
upon  Mr.  Hume's  way  of  arguing,  is,  that  it  ^o^^Kma  - 
proceeds  upon  a  wrong  foundation,  and  which 
is  contrary  to  truth  and  reafon ;  •!;/>.  that  we 
cannot  have  any  reafonable  certainty  of  the  truth 
of  a  thing,  or  that  it  really  is,  when  we  cannot 
diftinctly  explain  the  manner  of  it,  or  how  it  is,  '"'  -  v. 

The  Turn  of  his  argumentation,  as  I  have  already- 

*  Hume's.  Philosophical  Eflays,  p.  66. 
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LETTER  hinted,  with  relation  to  caufe  and  effect,  is,  that 
\y-^^^^  vecannot  be  certain  of  any  fuch  thing,  as  power 
or  energy,  becaafe  we  cannot  conceive  or  ex- 
plain precifely  wherein  it  confifls,  or  how  it 
operates.     But  this  is  a  very  fallacious  way  of 
realoning  :  Though  we  cannot  meraphy/icaUy 
explain  the  'nanner  in  which  the  caufe  opcrateth 
upon  the  effed,  yet  we  may,  in  many  cafes,  be 
fure  that  there  is  a  connection  between  them ; 
and  that,  where  there  are  certain  efFeds  pro- 
duced, there  arc  powers  correfpondent  or  ade- 
quate to  the  produdion  of  thofe  efreds.    The 
mind,  in  fuch  cafes,  when  it  fees  an  cffed  pro- 
duced, is  led,  by  a  quick  and  undoubted  pro- 
cefs  of  reafoning,    to  acknowlege  that  there 
muft  be  a  caufe  which  hath  a  power  of  produc- 
ing it  5  or  elfe  we  muft  fay,  that  it  is  produced 
without  any  caufe  at  all,  or  that  nothing  in 
nature  hath  any  power  oPproducing  it;  which 
is  the  greatcft  of  all  abfurdities.     He  urgeth, 
that  "  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  when  we  know 
*''  a  power,  we  know  that  very  circumftance 
"  in  the  caufe,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  pro- 
'^  duce  the  effed/'     And  then  he. asks,  "Do 
"  we  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  the  nature 
"  of  the  human  foul,  and  the  nature  of  an  idea, 
*'  or  the  aptitude  of  the  one  to  produce  the 
*'  other  *  \"    But  certainly  we  may  know,  that 
there  is  fomething  in  the  caufe  which  produ- 
ceth  the  eiFecL,  though  we  cannot  diftindiy  ex- 
plain what  that  circumftance  in  the  caufe  is,  by 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  ElTays,  p.  no,   in. 
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which  it  is  enabled  to  produce  it.     Wc_muft letter 
not  deny,  that  there  is  in  the  mind  a  power  of  t^,__^ 
raifing  upideas,  and  recaUing  them,  and  fixing" 
the  attention  updiTthefn,  bccaufe  we  cannot 


explain  how  this  is  done.  The  argument  Mr. 
Hume  offers  to  prove,  that  we  can  have  no  al- 
furance  of  the  reality  of  force  or  power;  viz., 
bccaufe  we  cannot  diftinclly  conceive  or  explain 
how  it  operateth,  would  equally  prove  that  wc 
cannot  be  fure  that  we  have  any  ideas  at  all,  bc- 
caufe we  cannot  well  explain  the  nature  of  an 
idea,  or  how  iris  formed  in  the  mind.'  'He 
himfelf,  on  another  occafion,  obferves  againll  ^ 
Malebranche,  and  the  modern  Cartejians^  who 
deny  all  power  and  activity  in  fecond  caufcsr,  i^ 
and  afcribc  all  to  God ;  that  "  we  are  indeed 
ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  bodies  ope- 
rate upon  one  another  5  and  lb  we  are  of  the 
'*  manner  or  force  by  which  a  mind,  even  the 
*'  Supreme  mind,  operates,  either  on  itfelf  ot 
"  on  Body.  Were  our  ignorance  therefore 
"  a  fufficient  reafon  for  rejecting  any  thing,  we 
"  fhould  be  led  into  that  principle  of  refufing 
**  all  energy  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as  much  as 
*'  to  the  grofleft  matter  *."  He  here  fccms  to 
cenfure  it  as  a  wrong  way  of  arguing,  to  deny 
that  a  thing  is,  becaufc  we  cannot  diftindJy 
conceive  the  manner  how  it  is;  or  to  make  our 
ignorance  of  any  thing  a  fufficient  reaibn  for 
rejeding  it :  And  yet  it  is  manifed,  that  his 
own  reafoning  againft  power  or  caufality,  force 
.♦  Hume's  Philofophical  Effays,  p.  1 1 7,  1 1 3. 
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LETTERor  energy,  depends  upon  this  principle ;  and 
j^^,.,;,.^  indeed,  by  comparing  tlie  feveral  parts  of  his 
fcheme,  there  is  too  much  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  he  had  it  in  view  to  deny  all  forcc_and 
energy,  and  all  power  whatfoever,  in  the  Su- 
preme, as  well  as  in  fecondary  caufes  -,  or 
at  leaft  to  reprefent  it  as  very  uncertainT^I  think 
this  Gentleman  would  have  done  better,  to 
have  faid,  as  a  late  in^lPioiis  author  of  his  own 
country,  *'  We  have  no  adequate  idea  of  power  i 
*'  we  fee  evidently  that  there  muft  be  fuch  a 
"  thing  in  nature  j  but  we  cannot  conceive 
"  how  it  ads,  nor  what  connects  the  produc- 
*'  ing  caufe  with  the  produced  efred."  Che- 
valier Ramjays  principles  of  natural  and  re- 
^  ,^  I  f  vealed  religion,  Vol.1,  p.  lop. 
^(UMJid  ^ro  Thirdly,  A  third  remark  is,  that  many  of 
i^  twA/trpw. . our  author's  arguings,  on  this  fubject,  are  con- 
trary to  the  moft  evident  didates  of  common 
fcnfe.  Such  is  that,  where  he  aflerts,  that  not 
fo  much  as  a  probable  argument  can  be  drawn, 
in  any  cafe,  from  cxpetience,  concerning  the 
connection  betwixt  caufe  and  eifed ;  or  from 
whence  we  may  conclude,  that  from  a  fimilar 
caufe  we  may  cxped  fimilar  cfFcds  *.  Thus, 
e.  g.  according  to  his  way  of  reafoning,  it  can^ 
not  fo  much  as  probably  be  concluded  from  ex- 
perience, that  if  a  quantity  of  dry  gun-powder 
be  laid  in  any  place,  and  tire  be  applied  to  it,  it 
will  caufe  an  explofion  ;  or  that  if  it  hath  fuch 
an  effed  to  day,  a  like  quantity  of  powder,  the 

•  Hume's  Fhilofophical  Effays,  p,  6i,  62,  6^. 
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fame  way  circumftanced,  will  produce  the  fame  letter 
cfFedt  to-morrow.  No  probable  reafon  can  be  ^^^J;^>^ 
brought  to  (hew,  that  that  which  has  had  the 
efFcd  in  thoufands  of  inftances  in  time  paft,  will, 
though  all  circumftances  appear  perfedlly  limi- 
lar^  have  the  fame  efFed  in  time  future.  He 
grants,  indeed,  that,  in  fuch  cafes,  the  mind  is 
determined  to  draw  the  inference ;  yet  he  af- 
ferts,  that  the  underftanding  has  no  part  in  the 
operation.  But  furely,  when,  from  obfcrvation 
and  experience,  we  come  to  know  and  judge  of 
the  ordinary  courfc  of  nature,  the  underftand-^ 
ing  may  juftly  draw  a  probable  argument  or 
conciufion,  that  from  fuch  and  fuch  caufes,  fo 
circumftanccd,  fuch  efFeds  will  follow.  This 
inference  is  perfcdly  rational.  And  it  is  a  Hrange 
way  of  talking,  that,  even  from  a  number  of 
uniform  experiments,  we  cannot  fo  much  as 
probably  infer  a  connexion  between  the  caufe 
and  the  cfifed,  the  fenfible  qualities  and  the 
fccrct  powers :  The  reafon  he  gives,  is,  that  "  if 
*'  there  be  any  fufpicion,  that  the  courfe  of  na- 
"  ture  may  change }  and  that  the  paft  may  be 
*'  no  rule  for  the  future;  experience  can  give 
"  rife  to  no  inference  or  conciufion*."  But 
is  the  probability  of  a  thing  deftroyed,  accord- 
ing to  any  way  of  reafoning  allowed  hitherto, 
becaufc  it  is  barely  polTible  it  may  happen 
otherwifc,  though  there  is  ten  thoufand  to  one 
aaainft  it  ?  Mr.  Hume,  clfewhere,  when  arsu-  ^ 
mg  againft  miracles,  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  ^    

*  Hume's  PbilofopTiical  Effays,  p.  65,  66. 
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LETTER  that  there  is  a  conftant  uniformity  in  the  courfe 
y^..^,.^  of  nature,  never  to  be  violated  5  but  here,  in 
order  to  fhevv,  that  no  probable  reafon  can  be 
brought  from  experience,  concerning  the  con- 
ncclion  of  caufe  and  effed,  he  fuppofes,  that 
there  may  be  a  fufpicion  that  the  courfe  of  na- 
ture may  change.  Thus  this  Gentleman  knows 
how  to  aflume  and  alter  principieSj^as  befl:  fui^ 
his  own  prefent  convenience.    Reafon  leadeth 
us  to  conclude,  tliatThc~cburfe  of  nature  is  the 
appointment  and  conditution  of  that  mod  wife 
and  powerful  Being,  who  made  the  world,  and 
fettled  that  law  and  order  which  he  judged  fit- 
tcft  and  propereft  5  and  then  reafon  leadeth  us 
alfo  to  conclude,  that,  except  in  very  extraor- 
dinary cafes,   the  fame  order  will  continue; 
and  extraordinary  cafes  do  not  hinder  the  pro- 
bability of  the  ordinary  courfe.     So  that  reafon 
affords  a  proper  medium  for  a  probable  con- 
clufion  concerning  what  effects  are  to  be  ex- 
pcded.     He  affirms,  indeed,  that  all  inferences 
of  this  kind  are  only  the  effeds  of  cuftom  or 
habit,  not  of  reafoning  *.     But  why  is  cuftoni 
or  habit  here  mentioned  in  oppofition  to  reafon, 
or  as  exclufive  of  it?    May  they  not  both  con- 
cur ?  It  is  evident,  that  they  often  go  together, 
and  mutually  ftrengthen  one  another.   Cuftom 
alone,  without  reafon,  is  often  not  to  be  de- 
pended en  :   But  in  this  cafe,  reafon  gives  its 
ibfFrage  5  and,  in  all  arguings  in  experimental 
philolbphy,  reafon  argues  from  fimilar  caufcs 

*  Hume'j  Philofophical  Effays,  p.  73,  74,  et  pajfin. 
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to  fimiiar  effeOs,  It  is  by  reafon  we  draw  thofcLETTER 
inferences,  and  the  inferences  are  rational.    It  iJ^^^^ 
muft  not  be  faid,  that  in  this  cafe  there  is  no 
reafoning  at  all  5  but  that  the  reafoning  is  oftea 
fo  obvious,  that  it  carries  convidtion  by  the  very 
conftitution  of  the  human  mind,  which  natu- 
rally acquiefccth  in  it  as  fatisfadory.     It  feems 
evident,  that  the  Great  Author  of  our  beings 
hath  formed  our  minds,  fo  as  to  reafon  in  this 
manner  5  and  he  would  not  have  done  this,  if 
it  had  not  been  both  of  great  ufe  in  human  life 
to  maiie  fuch  inferences,  and  if  there  were  not 
a  real  foundation  for  it  in  the  nature  of  things. 
This  writer  himfelf  owns,  that  ''  none  but  a 
*'  fool  or  a  madman  will  ever  pretend  to  difpute 
"  the  authority  of  experience,  or  torejedthat 
"  great  guide  of  human  life  :    But  he  thinks 
*'  it  may  be  allowed  a  philofopher  to  have  fo 
"  much  curiofity  as  to  examine  the  principle 
"  of  human  nature,  which  gives  this  weighty 
"  authority  to  experience  *."   Bur  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  if  we  were  to  judge  of  philofophy, 
by  the  fpecimen  this  Gentleman  hath  given  of 
it  in  this  inftance,  many  would  be  apt  to  con- 
clude, that  there  is  a  great  difference,  and  even 
oppoiition,  between  philofophy  and  common 
fenfe  ;  that  what  is  fo  obvious  and  apparent  to 
the  common  fenfe  and  reafon  of  mankind,  that 
he  is  a  fool  and  a  madman,  who  doubts  of  it  i 
yet  in  philofophy  is  not  fo  much  as  probable. 

*  Hume's  Philcfophical  Effays,  p.  63.  66. 
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LETTER     Another  -inftn-ncc,   in  which  our  -authoT'5* 
^^^^^.^^^^^fcheme  is  not  very  reconcilable -to  the  conr- 
mon  fentiments  of  mankind,  is,  that  he  fays, 
hat  "  though  we  learn,  by  experience,  the  fre- 
'  qucnt  conjunction  of  objcds,  yet   we  are 
'  unable  to  comprehend  any  thing  like  con- 
'  neciion  between  them  j  and  that  there  ap- 
'  pears  not  in  all  nature  any  thing  like  conned- 
'  lon^  conceivable  by  us ;   all  events  are  en- 
'  tirely  loofe  and  fcparate  j  one  event  follows 
'  another;  but  we  never  obferve  any  tye  bc- 
'  twixt  them  ;  they  feem  conjoined,  but  never 
'  connected*."    But  it  is  evident,  that  in  many 
cafes  we  have  a  diQind  idea  of  conjunction  or 
contiguity,  as  in  a  heap  of  fand ;  and  of  con- 
nection, as  betwixt  caufe  and  effed;   and  the 
connexion  in  this  cafe  is  not  merely  in  our 
thoughts,  as  this  gentleman  is  pleafed  to  repre- 
fcnt  it ;  but  this  very  connection  in  our  thoughts 
is  founded  on  a  connedion  which  we  perceive 
in  the  things  themfelves.     They  are  not  con- 
rsecled  as  caufe  and  efFed,  bccaufc  we  think 
them  fo;    but  we  perceive  them  to  be  con- 
ncdcd,  becaufe  we  find  they  are  fo :    Nor  is 
this  owing  merely  to  a  cuftom  or  habit  in  our 
minds,  but  there  is  in  nature  a  real  foundation 
for  it. 

Fourthly,  Another  remark  which  occurs  to 
me,  upon  confidering  Mr.  Hume's  fchemc,  is, 
that  he  hath  fallen  into  feveral  inconfiftencies 
and  contradidions:    And,  indeed,  ft  i$  not  to 


*  Kumc's  Philofophicr,!  I£iTa}  s  p.  120. 
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be  wondered  at,  that  a  man  who  argucth  a,^a'infl:L£TTEii 
common  fenfc,  however  fiibtil  and  ingenious  '•- 
he  mayotherwiie  be,  (hoiild  alfo  be  inconfiftent 
with  himfelf.  I  have  already  taken  notice  of 
the  paffages  in  which  he  reprclenteth  experi- 
ence as  uncertain,  and  that  not  fo  much  as  a 
probable  argum.ent  can  be  drawn  from  it;  and 
yet  in  his  fixth  eflay,  which  is  concerning  pro- 
babtlity,  he  fhews  that  experience  may  not  only 
furnifh  probable  conclufions,  but  what  he  calls 
proofs  5  which  he  explains  to  hcfuch  arguments 
from  experience,  as  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or 
oppofition*.  And  he  frequently  fpeaks  of  ex- 
perience in  very  high  terms,  as  a  certain  guided 
Again,  in  feveral  palTages  above  referred  to,  he 
exprefly  declares,  that  in  making  experimental 
conclufions,  there  is  no  place  for  reafoning^ 
that  the  inference  in  this  cafe  is  entirely  owing 
to  cuftom,  and  the  underftanding  has  no  part 
in  it.  And  yet  he  elfewhere  owns,  that  *' there 
**  is  great  icope  of  reafoning  in  inferences  of 
*'  this  kind  from  obfervation  and  experience  j" 
and  that  not  only  men  greatly  furpafs  the  infe- 
rior animals  in  this  way  of  reafoning,  but  that 
one  man  very  much  excels  another  f:  And  he 
declares,  that  "  all  our  reafontngs  are  founded 
**  on  a  fpecies'of  analogy;  where  the  caufcs 
"  are  entirely  fimilar,  the  analogy  is  perfed; 
**  and  the  inference  drawn  from  it  is  regarded 
"  as  certain  and  conclufive  \ ; "  though  he  had 

•  Hume's Philofophical  EfTays,  p.  93.      f  lb.  p.  170,  171. 
X  lb.  p.,  165. 
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j.ETTERraid,  that  "  it  is  impofli'olc  that  any  arguments 
I.  I.  <«  from  experience  can  prove  fuch  a  refem- 
k/^^  <<  blancc"'*'.  Another  inconfiftency,  which  may 
be  obferved  in  y\v.  Hume's  reaibning  on  this 
fubjecl  is,  that  though  he  reprefents  the  con- 
nedion  betwixt  caute  and  effed  to  be  only  a 
connection  in  our  thoughts,  not  in  the  things 
themielvesf  j  yet  he  aflerts,  that  "  there  is  a 
y  kind  of  pre-eftablilhed  harmony  between 
,*'  the  courfe  of  nature,  and  the  fucceflion  of 
"  our  ideas  5  and  though  the  powers  and  forces, 
"  by  which  the  former  is  governed,  be  wholly 
"  unknown  to  us,  yet  our  thoughts  andconcep- 
"  tions  have  ftill,  we  find,  gone  on  in  the  fame 
"  train  with  other  works  of  nature:]:. "  Where 
he  feems  to  fuppofe  that  there  is  a  real  connec- 
tion in  the  nature  of  things,  to  which  the  con- 
nection in  our  own  minds  correfpondeth.  The 
general  ftrain  of  his  arguing  in  feveral  of  his 
eflays,  feems  to  be  defigncd  to  prove,  if  it  proves 
any  thing,  that  we  cannot  be  lure  there  is  any 
fuch  thing  as  caufc  or  caufal  connedion  in  the 
univerfe  :  Yet  he  fays,  "it is  univerfally  allowed 
"  that  nothing  exifts  without  a  caufe  of  itscx- 
"  iftenccj  and  that  chance  is  a  negative  word, 
*'  and  means  not  any  real  power  which  has  any- 
*'  where  a  being  in  nature^/'  Here  befalls 
into  the  common  way  of  fpeaking,  that  every 
thing  which  cxifteth  muft  have  a  caufe  of  its 
exiftencej  othcrwife  we  mull  acknowlege  the 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Eflays,  p.  66.      f  lb.  p.  123,  126, 
:}■  Tb.  p.  90.  §  7;^.  p.  15  I. 
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operation  of  chance.     And  he  obferves,  thatLtTTEit 
"  there   is  no   fuch  thing  as   chance  in  the       ^'^,^ 
"  world*/'      Caufcs  therefore    muft   be  ac- 
knowleged,  though  wc  cannot  explain  the  man- 
ner of  their  caufality  :  And  he  himfelf,  in  reck- 
oning up  the  principles  of  the  connection  of 
our  ideas,  diftindly  mentions  refe7nblance^  con- 
ttgu'tty^  and  caufation  j  and  this laft  he  makes 
to  be  the  moft  common  and  uleful  of  allf. 
And  yet,  in  the   courfe  of  his  reafoning,  he   • 
really  leaves  no  place  for  caufation,    diftind: 
ixow\  Jimilarity  or  refemblance^zvidi  contiguity. 
It  mav  be  mentioned,  as  another  inftance  of  his  » 

inconfiftency,  that  he  frequently  makes  power,     -ja^/^^- 
and  neceffary  contu&ion^xhc  fame  thing;  and 
argucSj  that  if  there  be  any  connection  betwixt 
caufe  and  effed  at  all,  it  muft  be  a  neceflary 
one  5  for  that  cannot  be  called  a  caufe,  that  is 
not   neceffarily  connected  with  the   efFed  ^, 
And  yet,  in  his  ElTay  on  Liberty  and  Necef- 
fity,  when  fpeaking  of  the  influence  of  motives 
upon  the  mind,  he  faith,  that  "as  this  influence 
"  is  ufually  conjoined  with  the  action,  it  mufl: 
"  be  cftecmcd  a  caufe,  and  be  looked  upon  as 
.**  an  inftance  of  the  necellity  which  we  would 
*'  eftablirh§:"    Where  he    plainly  fuppofeth, 
that  it  is  not  elfential  to  the  notion  of  a  caufe, 
that  it  is  infallibly  and  always  connected  with 
the  effect  j  but  that  it  is  fufficienr,  if  it  be  ufually 
joined  with  it.     And  to  the  fame  purpofe,  he 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Effay;,  p.  93.       -f   lb,  v.  32,  84. 
t  lb.  p.  93,  103,   151.         §  /^.  p.  154. 
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LETTER  faith,  that  "  all  caufes  are  not  conjoined  to 
i2\,^  "  their  ufual  efFecls,  with  like  conftancy  and 
"  uniformity*."  Indeed,  his  whole  E  flay  on 
Liberty  and  Necellity,  though  feemingly  built 
upon  the  fcheme  he  had  advanced  in  his  fore- 
going Eflays,  with  relation  to  caufe  and  effed, 
is  really  not  reconcilable  to  it.  In  all  his  rea- 
fonings  in  thofe  EiTays,  concerning  caufe  and 
effcd,  he  had  argued  that  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
as  neceffary  comze^fion,  or  indeed  any  con- 
ncdion  at  all,  betwixt  caufe  and  efFed:  And 
upon  this  fcheme,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  anecedity 
either  in  phyfical  or  moral  caufes :  And  yet  in 
his  Eflay  on  Liberty  and  Necellity,  he  plainly 
argues  upon  the  fuppofition  of  a  real  connedion; 
though  he  will  only  call  it  a  conjundion  betwixt 
caufe  and  effcd :  And  he  all  along  fuppofeth  the 
influence  of  caufes,  and  the  power  of  motives; 
and  that  a  ncceflity  muft  be  acknowleged  in 
moral  as  well  as  phyfical  caufes.  He  would 
have  us  begin  the  qucftion  concerning  Liberty 
and  Neceflity,  not  *'  by  examining  the  facul- 
"  ties  of  the  foul,  but  by  examining  the  ope- 
*'  rations  of  body,  and  of  brute  unintelligent 
"  mattcrf:"  And  with  regard  to  this,  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  it  is  univerfally  allowed,  that 
"  matter,  in  all  its  operations,  is  aduated  by 
"  a  necellary  forces  and  that  every  efFed  is 
"  fo  precifcly  determined  by  the  nature  and 
*'  energy  of  its  caufe,  that  no  other  efFed,  in 
*'  fuch  particular  circumftances,  could  pofTibly 

*  Hume's  Phiiofopiiical  Eflays,  p.  138.        f  Ih.  p.  147. 
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"  have  refulted  from  the  operation  of  itSLBTTiit 
"  caufe  *".  And  he  exprefly  aflerteth,  that .  ^'  . 
"  the  conjunction  betwixt  motives  and  volun- 
'*'  tary  adions,  is  as  regular  and  uniform  as  that 
"  betwixt  the  caufe  and  efFed,  in  any  part  of 
"  nature  f."  Thus  we  fee,  that  he  can  acknow- 
lege  caufe  and  eifed,  and  the  connection  be- 
twixt them,  when  he  has  a  mind  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this,  for  overthrowing  the  liberty  of 
human  adions.  And  he  concludes  that  Eflay, 
with  taking  notice  of  the  objedion  which 
might  be  raifed  againft  what  he  had  advanced; 

^z.  that  "  if  voluntary  adions  be  fubjeded  to^ 
"  the  fame  laws  of  neceffity  with  the  opera- 
"  tions  of  matter,  there  is  a  continued  chain 
"  of  necelTary  Caufes,  pre-ordained  and  prede- 
"  termined,  reaching  from  the  original  caufe  of 
"  all,  to  every  fingle  volition  of  every  human 
"  creature.  While  we  ad,  we  are,  at  the  fame 
"  time,  aded  upon.  There  is  no  contingency 
"  any- where  in  the  univerfe,  no  indifferency, 

\  no  liberty."  This  objedion  he  putteth  very/ 
ftrongly  ij:;  and  yet  I  cannot  fee  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  hypothefis  he  had  advanced  in  the 
foregoing  tffays,  there  can  beany  juft  foun- 
dation for  it :  For  if  there  be  only  a  mere  con- 
jundion  of  events,  but  no  caufal  influence,  it 
cannot  be  faid,  that  whilft  we  ad  we  are  aded 
upon.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  aded  upon, 
nor  is  there  any  power,  force,  or  energy  in 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Effays,  p.  151, 132.        f  7^.  p.  141. 
^Ib,^.  157,  158. 
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LETTER  nature.     All  events  are  loofe,   fcparate,  and 
*J^^^.  unconnedcd,   and  only  follow  one  another, 
without  connexion  j  and  therefore  there  can 
be  no  continued  chain  of  neceflary  caufes  at 
ail.   This  would  be  the  proper  anfwer,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  he  had  laid  down,  if  he 
had  thought  thofe  principles  would  bear.     But 
he  hath  not  thought  fit  to  make  ufe  of  it  j  but, 
in  contradiction  to  his  own  fcheme,  fecmshere 
to  admit  a  chain  of  neceflary  caufes,  phyfical 
and  moral,  in  order  to  load  providence ;  and 
plainly  reprefents  the  objedion  as  unanfwer- 
ablc*. 

Thus  I  have  confidercd,  pretty  largely,  our 
author's  extraordinary  fcheme  j  and  the  obfer- 
•vations  that  have  been  made,  may  help  us  to 
judge  of  this  gentleman's  charader  as  a  writer, 
whether  it  defcrveth  all  the  admiration  and  ap- 
plaufe,  which  he  himfelf,  as  well  as  others,  have 
been  willing  to  befl:ow  upon  it.    We  may  fee, 
by  what  hath  been  obfervcd,  how  far  he  hath 
anfwered  what  he  had  prepared  the  reader  to 
cxpccl,  clearnefs  and  precifion,  in  his  way  of 
treating  thefe  curious  andj'ublime  fubje5fs.    He 
had  particularly  propofed,  with  regard  to  power, 
force,  energy,  "  to  fix,  if  pofiible,  the  precife 
*'  meaning  of  thofe  terms  i  and  thereby  re- 
*^  move  part  of  that  obfcurity,  which  is  fo 
*'  much  complained  of  in  this  fpecies  of  plii- 
^*  lofophyf." 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Effays,  p.  162.     f  lb.  p.  loi,  102. 
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What  Mr.  Hume  hath  offered,  concerningLETTER, 
caufe  and  effect,  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  remarlv-     J_S 
able  paflage  in  Lord  Bolingbrokt's  pofthumous 
works,  which  I  fliall  mention  on  this  occafion. 
"  Whatever    knowlege   (faith    his  Lordfhip) 
**  we  acquire  of  apparent  caufes,  we  can  ac- 
"  quire  none  of  real  caufality,  or  that  power, 
*'  that  virtue,  whatever  it  be,  by  which  one 
*'  being  ads  on  another,  and  becomes  a  caufe. 
"  We  may  call  this  by  different  names,  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  different  effedls  of  it ;    but  to 
**  know  it  in  its  firft  principles,  to  know  the 
'*■  nature  of  it,  would  be  to  know  as  God  nim- 
**  felf  knowsj    and  thereiore  this  will  be  al- 
"  ways  unknown  to  us,  in  caufes  that  feem  to 
*'  be  raofl  under  our  infpeclion,  as  well  as  in 
'*  others  that  are  the  mofl  remote  from  it." 
And  he  reprefents  thofe  "  philofophers  as  ridi- 
"  culous,   Vv^ho,  when  they  have  difcovered  a 
*•  real  actual  caufe,  in  its  effects,  by  the  phsao- 
**  mena,  rejcd  it  becaufe  they  cannot   con- 
**  ceive  its  caufality,  nor  aflign  a  fufiicient  rea- 
"  fon  why  and  how  it  is*."     This  may  feem 
to  bear  hard  upon  Mr.  Hume :    But  what  is 
more   to   be  wondered  at,  he  hath  in  cffcd 
palled   a    cenfure   upon   himfelf.     He  indeed 
gives  a  high  encomium  on  fceptical  philofophy, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  fixth  Effay ;  that  "  every 
"  paflion  is  mortified  by  it,  but  the  love  of 
'*  truth  i  and  that  paflion  never  is,  nor  can  be 
"  carried  to  too  high  a  degree.    It  is  furprifing 

*  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  541. 
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BETTER*'  therefore,  that  this  philofophy,  which,  in 
^-  "  almoft  every  inftance,  muft  be  harmlefs  and 
"  innocent,  fhould  be  the  fubjedt  of  fo  much 
"  groundlefs  reproach  and  obloquy*."  But 
afterwards,  in  his  twelfth  Eflay,  which  is  of 
the  academical,  or  fccptical  philofophy,  he  gives 
no  advantageous  notion  of  fccpticifm.  He  fays, 
that  *'  the  grand  fcope  of  aU_t_he  enquiries  and 
'*  difputes  of  the  fceptics,  js^  to  deftroy  reafon^ 
*'  by  ratiocination  and  argument  t."  Andfpeak- 
ing  of  the  fceptical  objections  againfl:  the  re- 
lation of  caulb  and  effed,  he  faith,  that  *  while 
**  the  Sceptic  inflils  upon  thek  topics,  he  feems, 
"  for  the  time  at  leaft,  to  deflroy  all  aflurance 
''  and  convidion  :"  And  then  he  adds,  that 
thefe  arguments  "  might  be  difplayed  at  a 
*'  greater  length,  if  any  durable  good  or  be- 
*'  nefit  to  fociety  could  ever  be  expected  to 
*'  refult  from  them.  For  (laith  he)  here  is  the 
**  chief,  and  mofl:  confounding  objedion,  to 
*'  cxceflive  fccpticifm,  that  no  durable  good 
'^  can  ever  be  expected  from  it,  while  it  remains 
**  in  its  full  force  and  vigour  4^."  And  he  had 
faid,  that  "  nature  will  always  maintain  her 
"  rights,  and  prevailerh  in  the  end,  over  any 
"  abdrad  rcafoning  whatfncver§." 

But  it  were  well,  if  the  worii  thing  that  could 
be  faid  of  our  author's  excellive  fccpticifm, 
were,  that  it  is  trifling  and  ufelefs.   It  will  foon 

*Hume'sPhilofophicalEffa)'S, p.70.  f /i^.  p.245.  J/^.p.251. 
§  i^.  p.  7«. 
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appear,  that  as  he  hath  managed  it,  it  is  of  aLETTtjv 
pernicious  tendency.   But  you  will  probably  be      ^• 
of  opinion,  that  enougli  hath  been  faid  of  this  '^''"^^"^'^ 
gentleman,  and  his  oddities,  for  the  prefent. 
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LETTER     11. 

Obfervattons  on  Mr.  Humes  effay  concerning 
a  particular  providence  and  a  future  ft  ate. 
His  attempt  to  pew  that  we  cannot  juftly 
argue  from  the  coiirfe  of  nature  to  a  par- 
ticular intelligent  catife^  becaufe  the  fubje^f 
lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
experience,  and  becaufe  God  is  a  ftngular 
canfe,  and  the  univerfe  a  fingular  effect, 
{md  therefore  we  cannot  argue  by  a  com- 
parifon  with  any  other  caufe,  or  any  other 
effe£i.  His  argument  examined,  whereby 
he  pretends  to  prove ^  that  fine e  we  know 
God  only  by  the  effecls  in  the  works  of 
nature,  we  can  judge  of  his  proceedings  no 
farther  than  we  now  fee  of  them,  and 
therefore  cannot  infer  any  rewards  or  pu- 
fjijhrnents  beyond  what  is  already  known 
by  experience  and  obfervation.  The  ufeful- 
nefs  of  bclievirg  future  retributions  acknow- 
ledged by  Mr.  Hume,  and  that  the  contrary 
dotirine  is  incoyififtent  with  good  policy. 

SIR, 

IT  appears  from  what  was  obferved  in  my 
former  letter,  that  fevy  writers  have  carried 
fcepticifm  in  phiiofophy  to  a  greater  height 

than 
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than  Mr.  Hume.     I  now  proceed  to  confidcr  letter 
thofe  things  in  his  writings  that  fceni  to  be .   ijl^ 
more  dirediy  and  immediately  defigned  againft 
religion.      Some  part   of   what  he  calls   his 
Philosophical   Essays   concerning    Human 
Under jlanding^  manifeftly  tends  to  fubvert  the, 
very  foundations  of  natural  religion,   or   its 
moft  important  principles.     Another  part  of 
them  is  particularly  level'd  againft  the  proofs 
and  evidences  of  the  chriftian  revelation.     . 
The  former  is  what  I  fhall  firft  confider, 
and  fhall  therefore   examine  the  eleventh  of 
thofe  effays,  the  title  of  which  is,  cmcerning 
a  particular  providence  and  a  future  ftate. 
Mr.  Hume  introduces  what  he  offers  in  this 
eflay   as  fceptical   paradoxes   advanced    by    a 
friend,  and  pretends  by  no  means  to  approve  ^ 
of  them.      He   propofes  Tome  objedions   as  I 
from  himfelf,  to  his  friend's  way  of  arguing  5 
but  takes  care  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  give  his  friend  a  fupei;ioiity  in  the  argu- 
ment.   And  fome  of  the  worft  parts  of  this 
elTay  are  directly  propofcd  in  his  own  perfon. 
The  eflay  may  be  confidcred  as  confifting  of 
two  parts.     The  one  fcems  to  be  defigned 
againft  the  cxiftence  of  Goii,  or  of  one  fu- 
preme  intelligent  caufe  of  the  univcrfe:    The 
other,  which  appears  to  be  the  main  inten- 
tion ot  the  effay,  is  particularly  Icvel'd  againft 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifliments. 
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LETTER  I  fliall  begin  with  the  former,  beeaufe  it 
^^^ comes  firft  in  order  to  be  confidered,  though 
it  is  not  particularly  mentioned  till  towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  eflay.  He  obferves  ia 
the  perfon  of  his  Epicurean  friend,  that 
"  while  we  argue  from  the  courfe  of  nature, 
''  and  infer  a  particular  intelligent  caufe,  which 
"  at  firfl:  beftowed,  and  ftill  preferves  order 
"  in  the  univerfe,  we  embrace  a  principle 
"  which  is  both  uncertain  and  ufelefs.  The 
"  reafon  he  gives  why  it  is  uncertain  is,  be- 
^  "  caufe  the  fubjed:  lies  entirely  beyond  the 
/^  "  reach  of  hunian  experience*."  This  is  a 
fpecimen  of  the  ufe  our  author  would  make 
of  the  principles  he  had  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
ceding eflays.  He  had  reprefented  Experience 
as  the  only  foundation  of  our  knowledge  with 
refpcdl  to  matters  of  fad,  and  the  exiftence  of 
objeds :  that  it  is  by  experience  alone  that 
we  know  the  relation  of  caufe  and  efFed ; 
and  he  had  alfo  aflerted,  that  not  fo  much  as 
as  a  probable  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
experience  to  lay  a  foundation  for  our  reafon- 
ing  from  caufe  to  effed,  or  from  efFed  to 
caufe.  I  fhall  not  add  any  thing  here  to  what 
was  offered  in  my  former  letter  to  fhew  the 
abfurdity,  the  confiifion,  and  inconfiftency  of 
thefe  principles.  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
this  very  writer,  who  had  reprefented  all  ar- 
guments drawn  from  experience,  with  relation 
to  caufe  and  cfFed,  as  abfolutely  uncertain, 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  EfTays,  p.  224. 
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yet  makes  it  an  objcdion  againft  the  argu- letter 
ment  from  the  courfe  of  nature  to  an  intel-  ";.^ 
ligent  caufe,  that  the  fubjeB  lies  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  experience.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  this  is  not  eafy  to  apprehend. 
It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  we  do  not 
know  by  experience  the  whole  courfe  of 
nature  j  yet  enough  of  it  falls  within  the 
reach  even  of  human  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience, to  lay  a  reafonable  foundation  for ; 
inferring  from  it  a  fupreme  intelligent  caufe.  ; 
In  that  part  of  the  univerfe  which  cometh 
under  our  notice  and  obfervation,  we  may 
behold  fuch  illuftrious  charaders  of  wifdom, 
power,  and  goodnefs,  as  determine  us  by  the 
moft  natural  way  of  reafoning  in  the  v/orld, 
to  acknowledge  a  moft  wife,  and  powerful,  and 
benign  author  and  caufe  of  the  univerfe.  The 
inference  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
faculties,  but  is  one  of  the  molt  obvious  that  . 
ofFereth  to  the  human  mind.  But  perhaps 
what  the  author  intends  by  obferving  that 
this  fiibjeB  lies  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  experience.,  is  this,  That  notwirhftand- 
ing  the  admirable  marks  of  wifdom  and  defign 
which  we  behold  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  and 
order  of  things,  we  cannot  argue  from  thence 
to  prove  a  wife  and  intelligent  caufe  of  the 
univerfe,  or  that  there  was  any  wifdom  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  it,  becaufe  neither 
we,  nor  any  of  the  human  race,  were  prefent 
at  the  making  of  it,  or  faw  how  it  was  made. 

This 
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LETTER  This  muft  be  owned  to  be  a  very  extraor- 
"•      dinary  way  of  rcaibning,  and  I  believe  you 
will  eafily  excufe  me  if  I  do  not  attempt  a 
confutation  of  it. 

Mr.  Hume,  after  having  argued  thus  in  the 
perfon  of  his  Epicurean  friend,  comes  in  the 
conclufion  of  this  cffay  to  propofe  another 
argument  as  from  himfelf.  *'  I  much  doubt, 
*'  faith  he,  whether  it  be  pofTible  for  a  caufe 
"  to  be  known  only  by  its  efFed,  or  to  be 
"  of  fo  fingular  and  particular  a  nature  as  to 
.*'  have  no  parallel,  and  no  fimilarity  with 
"  any  other  caufe  or  objed,  that  has  ever 
"  fallen  under  our  obfervation.  'Tis  only 
"  when  two  fpecies  of  objeds  are  found  to 
"  be  conftantly  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer 
*■'■  the  one  from  the  other.  And  were  an 
'^  effed  prefented  which  was  entirely  iingular, 
"  and  could  not  be  comprehended  under  any 
**  known  fpecies,  I  do  not  fee  that  we  could 
"  form  any  conjcdure  or  inference  at  all  con- 
*'  cerning  its  caufe.  If  experience,  and  ob- 
*'  fcrvation,  and  analogy  be,  indeed^  the  only 
'*  guides  we  can  reafonably  follow  in  infe- 
"  renccs  of  this  nature :  Both  the  effed  and 
"  caufe  muft  bear  a  Similarity  and  refemblance 
"  to  other  efFeds  and  caufcs  which  we  know, 
**  and  which  we  have  found  in  many  inftances 
*'  to  be  conjoiu'd  with  each  other*."  Mr, 
Hume  leaves  it  to  his  friend's  refledions  to 
profecute  the  confequences  of  this  'Principley 

*  Home's  Philofophkal  EfTays,  p.  232,  233. 
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which    he    had   hinted  before,    might   lead  letter 
into  Reaforatigs  of  too  nice  and  delicate  a  ^J!^Lj 
nature  to  be  infilled  on.     The  argument,  as 
he  hath  managed  it,  is  indeed  faiiiciently  ob- 
fcure  and  : perplexed.     Bnt  the  general  inten- 
tion  of   it   fecms   to   be  this,   that  ail  our 
arguings  from  caufe  to  effcd,  or  from  effect 
to  cauie  proceed  upon  analogy,  or  the  com- 
paring   fiinilar    cauics   with    fimilar    efFcds. 
Where  therefore  there  is  fuppofed   to  be  a 
fingular  caufe  to  which  there  is  no  parallel 
(though  he  much  doubts  whether  there  caa 
be  a    caufe   of  fo  fingular  a  nature)  and  a 
fingulareffcd,  there  can  be  no  arguing  from  the 
one  to  the  other:  Becaufe  in  that  cafe  we  cannot 
argue  by  a  comparifon  with  any  other  caufe, 
or  any  other  ciTect.     Except  therefore  wc  can 
find  another  world  to  compare  this  with,  and 
an  intelligent  caufe  of  that  world,  we  cannot 
argue  from  the  effeds  in  this  prefcnt  world 
to  an  intelligent   caufe:   /. <?.  Wc  cannot  be 
fure  there  is  one  God,  except  we  can  ptove 
there  is  one  other  Goi  at  k::;: 5    or  that  this 
world  was  forr.icd  and  produced  by  a  wife 
intelligent  caufe,  unlcfs  we  know  '>f  another 
world  like  this,  which  v/as  alfo  formed  by 
a  wife  intelligent  caufe,  and  perhaps,  not  then 
neither :    For  he  feems  to  infift  upon  it,  that 
there  fhould  be  many  injlances  of  luch  caufes 
and  effects  being  conjoined  with  each  other, 
in  order  to  Jay  a  proper  found.uion  for  oh- 
fervation,  experience j  and  analogy ^  the  only 

I  gtildiiS 
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i.l.TT'EKgtudes  we  can  reafonably  follow  in  inferences 
"•  of  this  nature.  He  immediately  after  obfcrves, 
that  "according  to  theantagoniftsof£/>ir«r/^j, 
"  the  univerie,  an  effed  quite  fingular  and 
"  unparalierd,  is  always  luppofed  to  be  the 
"  proof  of  a  Deity,  a  caufe  no  lefs  fingular 
*'  and  unparallcl'd."  if  by  calling  the  univerfe 
a  fingular  and  unparallcl'd  effed,  he  intends 
to  fignify  that  no  other  univerfe  has  come 
under  our  obfervation,  it  is  very  true :  But 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  we  cannot  ar- 
gue from  the  evident  marks  of  wifdom  and 
dcfign  which  we  may  obierve  in  this  univerfe 
that  we  do  know,  becaufe  we  do  not  know 
any  thing  of  any  other  univerfe.  This  grand 
univerfal  fyftem,  and  even  that  fmail  part  of 
it  that  we  are  more  particularly  acquainted 
with,  comprehendeth  fuch  an  amazing  variety 
of  phenomena,  all  which  exhibit  the  molt 
inconteftable  proofs  of  admirable  wifdom, 
power,and  diffufive  goodncfs,  fothat  one  would 
think  it  fcarce  poflible  for  a  reafonable  mind 
to  rcfift  the  evidence.  But  fuch  is  this  fub- 
i  til  metaphyfical  gentleman's  way  of  arguing 
1  in  a  matter  of  the  higheft  confequence,  the 
j  abfurdity  of  which  is  obvious  to  any  man  of 
plain  underftanding.  It  is  of  a  piece  with 
what  he  had  advanced  before,  that  there  is 
no  fuch  thing  as  caufe  or  effed  at  all,  nor 
can  any  probable  inference  be  drawn  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  than  which,  as  hath  been 
already  fnewn.  nothing  can  be  more  incon- 
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Ment  with  common  fcnfe,  and  the  reafon  oFletter 
all  mankind.  ^    "• 

The  other  thing  obfervablc  in  this  efTay, 
and  which  feems  to  be  the  principal  inten- 
tion of  it,  reiateth  to  the  proof  of  a  Provi- 
dence and  a  Future  State.  He  introduces  his 
friend  as  putting  himfelf  in  the  place  of 
Epicurus,  and  making  an  harangue  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  to  prove  that  the  princi- 
ples of  his  philofophy  were  as  innocent  and 
falutary  as  thofe  of  any  other  phiJofophers. 
The  courfe  of  his  reafoning  or  declamation 
is  this.  That  *'  the  chief  or  fole  argument 
"  brought  by  philofophers  for  a  divine  Exift- 
"  cnce  is  derived  from  the  order  of  nature  i 
"  where  there  appear  fuch  marks  of  intelli- 
"  gence  and  defign,  that  they  think  it  extra- 
"  vagant  to  afiign  for  its  caufe,  either  chance, 
"  or  the  blind  unguided  force  of  matter.  That 
"  this  is  an  argument  drawn  from  effeds  to 
"  caufes;  and  that  when  we  infer  any  par- 
"  ticular  caufc  from  an  eifcd,  we  mull  pro» 
**  portion  the  one  to  the  other,  and  can  ncvef 
"  be  allowed  to  afcribe  to  the  caufe  any 
"  qualities,  but  what  are  cxadly  fufficient  to 
"  produce  the  efFed.  And  if  we  afcribe  to 
"  it  farther  qualities,  or  afiircn  it  capable  of 
"  producHig  any  other  effed,  \vc  only  indulge 
**  the  licence  of  conjedure  withoui:  reafon 
"  or  authority."  §  That  therefore  "  allow- 
"  ing  God  to  be  the  author  of  the  e;ciftencc 

^  Hume's  Philofophlcal  Eflays,  p.  215, 
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LtTTER*'  ororderof  theUniverfe,  it  follows,  that  he 
^_"_,__^  "  pollcfics  that  precife  degree  of  power,  intelli- 
"  gcnce,  and  benevolence,  which  appears  in  his 
"  workmanfhip,  but  nothing  farther  can  ever  be 
*'  proved."  f  Thofe  therefore  are  vain  rea- 
"  foners,  and  reverfc  the  order  of  nature,  who 
"  inftead  of  regarding  this  prefcnt  life,  and 
the  prelent  fcene  of  things  as  the  fole 
object  of  their  contemplation,  render  it  a 
paflage  to  fomething  farther.  The  Divinity 
**  may  indeed  poffibly  poflcfs  attributes,  which 
**  we  have  never  fecn  exerted,  and  may  be  go- 
"  verncd  by  principles  of  adion,  which  wc  can- 
"  not  difcovcr  to  be  fatisfied :  But  we  can  never 
*'  have  reafon  to  infer  any  attributes,  or  any 
*'  principles  of  r.clion  in  him,  but  fo  far  as 
**  we  know  them  to  be  exerted  or  fatisfied." 
He  asks,  "  arc  there  any  marks  of  diftributive 
*'  jufticc  in  the  world"?  And  if  it  be  faid, 
that  "  the  juftice  of  Cod  exerts  itfelf  in  part, 
"  but  not  in  its  full  extent,"  he  anfwcrs,  ''  that 
"  we  have  no  reafon  to  give  it  any  particular 
'*  extent,  but  only  fo  far  as  we  fee  it  at  prefent 
"■'  exert  itfelf.  f"  That  "  indeed,  when  we 
"  find  that  any  work  has  proceeded  from  the 
"  skill  and  induHry  of  man,  who  is  a  being 
**  whom  wc  know  by  experience,  and  whofe 
**  nature  we  are  acquainted  with,  we  can  draw 
*'  a  hundred  inferences  concerning  what  may 
'^  be  expected  from  him,  and  thefc  inferences 
'^  Vv'ill  all  be  founded  on  experience  and  ob- 

j   Koine's  Philofophical  EiTays,  p,  220.      4-  ^^'  P-  203.' 
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*'  fervation.     But  fince  the  Deity  is  known  letter 
"  to   us  only  by  his   prod  unions,  and   is  a  tij/^^ 
"  fingle  being  in  the  Univerfe,  not  compre- 
"  hended  under  any  fpecies  or  genus,  from 
"  whofe  experienced   attributes  or   qualities 
*'  we  can  by  analogy  infer  any  attribute  or 
*'  quality  in  him,  we  can  only  infer  fuch  at- 
*'  tributes  or  perfections,  and  fuch  a  degree 
"  of  thofe  attributes,  as  is  precifely  adapted 
"  totheefFecl  we  examine.But  farther  attributes 
"  or  farther  degrees  of  thofe  attributes,  we 
**  can  never  be  authorized   to  infer  or  fup- 
*'  pofe  by  any  rules  of  juft  reafoning/'    He 
adds,  that  "  the  great  fource  of  our  miftakes 
"  on  this  fubjed  is  this.     We  tacitly  confider 
*'  ourfelves  as  in  the  place  of  the  SupremeBeing, 
**  and  conclude,  that  he  will  on  every  occafion 
'^  obferve  the  fame  conduct,  which  we  ourfelves 
"  in   his  fituation  would   have  embraced  as 
**  reafonable  and  eligible.     Whereas  it  muft 
*'  evidently  appear   contrary  to   all   rules  of 
"  analogy  to  reafon  from  the  intentions  and 
"  projeds  of  men  to   thofe   of   a  Being   fo 
"  different,  and  fo  much  fuperior —  fo  remote 
**  and  incomprehenfible,  who    bears    Icfs  a- 
"  nalogy  to  any  other  being  in  the  univerfe, 
"  than  the  fun  to  a  waxen  taper."     He  con- 
cludes therefore,  *'  that  no  new  fact  can  ever 
*'  be   infer'd    from    the    religious  Hypothe- 
*'  iis:    no  reward  or  punilhment  expected  or 
'*  dreaded  beyond  what  is  already  known  by 
D  2  '*  pradice 
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LETTER"  pradice  and  obCervation  *."    This  is  a  faith- 
^^^,..^;,^  f 111  extrad  of  the  argument  in  this  eflfay,  drawn 
together  as  clofcly  as  I  could,   without   the 
repetitions  with  which  it  aboundeth. 

I  fliall  now  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 
The  whole  of  his  reafoning  depends  upon 
this  maxim,  that  when  once  we  have  traced 
an  effect  up  to  its  caufc,  we  can  never  afcribe 
any  thing  to  the  caufe  but  what  is  precifcly 
proportioned  to  the  effect,  and  what  we  our- 
felvcs  difcern  to  be  fo :  nor  can  we  infer 
any  thing  farther  concerning  the  caufe,  than 
what  the  effed,  or  the  prefent  appearance  of 
it  neceflarily  leads  to.  He  had  to  the  fame 
purpofe  obferved  in  a  former  eflayj  that  "  it 
*'  is  allowed  by  all  phiiofophers,  that  the 
"  effect  is  the  meafurc  of  the  power."  %  But 
this  is  far  from  being  univcrfally  true-  For 
we  in  many  inftances  clearly  perceive,  that  a 
caufe  can  produce  an  effed  which  it  doth  not 
adually  produce,  or  a  greater  effed  than  it 
hath  adually  produced.  This  gentleman's 
,_.  whole  reafoning  proceeds  upon  confounding 
f^neccffary  and  free  cau fes  i  and  indeed  he 
feems  not  willing  to  allow  any  diftindion 
between  them,  or  that  there  are  any  other 
f  but  neceffary  and  material  caufes§.  A  neceffary 
caufe  ads  up  to  the  utmoft  of  its  power,  and 
therefore  the  effed  muft  be  exadly  proportioned 
to  it.     But  the  cafe  is  manifeflly  different  as 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Effays,  p.  230,  231.     J  i3.  p.  125. 
5  Z^.p.  131,  132,  141,  151. 
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to  free  and  voluntary  caufcs.  They  may  have  letter 
a  power  of  producing  effeds,  which  they  do  lij^ 
not  adually  produce.  And  as  they  acl  from 
difcernmcnt  and  choice,  we  may,  in  many  . 
cafes,  reaforiabiy  afcribe  to  them  farther  views 
than  what  we  difcern  or  difcover  in  their  prefenc 
courfe  of  adion.  This  author  himfelf  owns, 
that  this  may  be  reafonably  done  with  re- 
fped  to  man  whom  we  know  by  experience, 
and  wliofe  nature  and  condud  w^e  are  ac- 
quainted with;  but  denies  that  the  fame  way 
ofarguing  will  hold  withrefpedtothcDeity.  But 
furcly  when  once  we  come  from  the  confideratl- 
on  of  his  works  to  the  knowledge  of  a  felf-exift- 
ent  and  abfolutely  perfed  Being,  we  may  from 
the  nature  of  that  felf-exiftence  and  abfolutely 
perfed  caufe  reafonably  conclude,  that  He  is  able 
to  produce  certain  efFeds  beyond  what  adually 
come  under  .our  prefent  notice  and  obfervation, 
and  indeed  that  He  can  do  whatfocvcr  doth  not 
imply  a  contradidion.  This  Univcrfe  is  a  vaft, 
a  glorious,  and  amazing  fyftcm,  comprehend- 
ing an  infinite  variety  of  pares.  And  it  is 
but  a  fmall  part  of  it  that  comes  under  our 
own  more  immediate  notice.  But  we  know 
enough  to  be  convinced,  that  it  demonftratetli 
a  wifdom  as  well  as  power  beyond  all  imagi- 
nation great  and  wonderful.  And  v/e  may 
juftly  conclude  the  fame  concerning  thofe  parts 
of  the  Univerfe  that  we  are  not  acquainted 
with.  And  for  any  man  to  fay,  tliat  we 
cannot  reafonably  afcribe  any  degree  of  wifdom 
or  power  to  God  but  what  is  exadly  propor- 

D  ^  tioned 
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LETTER  tioned  to  that  part  of  the  imivcrfal  frame  which 
u.,.,^^1^^  comes  under  our  own  particular  obfervation,  is  a 
very  ftrange  way  of  arguing.  The  proofs  of 
the  wildom  and  power  of  God,  as  appearing 
in  our  part  of  the  fyOem,  are  fo  ftriking,  that 
it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  any  man  that  is  not 
under  the  in'fiuence  of  the  moft  obllinate  preju- 
dice, can  refufe  to  lubmit  to  their  force.  And  yet 
there  are  many  phxnomena,  thercafonsand  ends 
of  which  wc  are  not  at  prefent  able  to  affign. 
The  proper  condud  in  fuch  a  cafe,  is  to  believe 
there  arc  moft  wife  reafons  for  thefe  things, 
though  wc  do  not  now  difcern  thofe  reafons, 
and  to  argue  from  the  uncontefted  charaders 
of  wifdom  in  things  that  we  do  know, 
that  this  moft  wife  and  powerful  agent,  the 
author  of  nature,  hath  alfo  aded  with  ad- 
mirable wifdom  in  thofc  things,  the  defigns 
and  ends  of  which  we  do  not  know.  It  would 
be  wrong  therefore  to  confine  the  meafures  of 
his  vv^ifdom  precifely  to  what  appeareth  to  our 
narrow  apprchenfions  in  that  part  of  his  works, 
which  falleth  under  our  immediate  infpedion. 
This  was  the  great  fault  of  the  EficureanSy 
and  other  atheiftical  philofophers,  who  judging 
by  their  own  narrow  views,  urged  feveral  things 
as  proofs  of  the  want  of  wifdom  and  con- 
trivance, which  upon  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  works  of  nature,  furnifh  farther  convin- 
cing proofs  of  the  wifdom  of  the  great  Former 
of  4li  |;hin2S. 

In 
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In  like  manner  with  rcfpect  to  his  goodnefs, letter. 
there  are  numberlefs  things  in  this  prcfcnt  con-  (ij]^>^ 
ftitation,  which  lead  us  to  regard  him  as  a 
mod  benign  and  benevolent  Being.  And 
therefore  it  is  highly  reafonable,  that  when 
we  meet  with  any  phxnomcna,  which  we 
cannot  reconcile  with  our  ideas  ot  the  di- 
vine goodnefs,  wc  fhould  conclude,  that  it  is 
only  for  want  ot  having  the  whole  of  things 
before  us,  and  confidering  them  in  their  con- 
nexion and  harmony,  that  they  appear  to  us 
with  a  difordcrly  afpect.  And  it  is  very  jufl:  in 
fuch  a  cafe  to  make  ufe  of  any  reafonable 
hypothefis,  which  tendeth  to  fet  the  goodnefs 
of  God  in  a  fair  and  confident  light. 

The  fame  way  of  reafoning  holds  with  re- 
gard to  the  judice  and  righteoufnefs  of  God 
as  the  great  Governor  of  the  world.  We 
may  reafonably  conclude  from  the  intima'ie 
fenfe  we  have  of  the  excellency  of  fuch  a 
character,  and  the  great  evil  and  deformity  of 
injudice  and  unrighteoufnefs,  which  fenfe  is 
implanted  in  us  by  the  author  of  our  beings, 
^nd  from  the  natural  rewards  of  virtue,  and 
puniiliment  of  vice  even  in  the  prcfcnt  con- 
ditution  of  things;  that  he  is  a  lover  of  righte- 
oufnefs and  virtue,  and  an  enemy  to  vice  and 
wickcdnefs.  Our  author  himfelf  makes  his 
Epicurean  friend  acknowledge,  that  in  the  pre- 
fent  order  of  things,  virtue  is  attended  with 
more  peace  of  mind,  and  with  many,  other 

D  4  advantage^ 
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LETTER  advantages  above  vice.  *  And  yet  it  cannot  be 
"^  ,  denied,  that  there  are  many  inftances  obvious 
to  common  obfervation,  in  which  vice  feemeth 
to  flourifh  and  profper,  and  virtue  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  great  evils  and  calamities.  What  is 
to  be  concluded  from  this?  Is  itthatbecaufe 
the  juftice  of  God  here  fheweth  itfelf  only 
in  j.  art,  and  not  in  its  full  extent  [to  ufe  our 
author's  cxpreilion)  therefore  righteoufnefs  as  in 
God  is  impcrfeft  in  its  degree,  and  that  he  doth 
not  poficfs  it  in  the  foil  extent  of  that  pcr- 
fedion,  nor  will  ever  exert  it  any  farther  than 
we  fee  him  exert  it  in  this  prefent  ftate  ?  This 
were  an  unreafonable  conclufion  concerning 
a  being  of  fuch  admirable  perfedion,  whofe 
righteoufnels  as  well  as  wifdem  muft  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  infinitely  fuperior  to  ours.  It  is 
natural  therefore  to  think,  that  this  prefent 
life  is  only  a  part  of  the  divine  fcheme,  which 
fhall  be  compleated  in  a  future  ftate. 

But  he  urgeth,  that  the  great  fource  of  our 
miftakes  on  this  fubjed  is,  that  '*  we  tacitly 
*■'■  confider  ourfelves  as  in  the  place  of  the  fu- 
*'  prcme  Being,  and  conclude  that  he  will  on 
<'  every  occafion  obferve  the  fame  condud, 
<*  which  wc  ourfelves  in  his  fituation  would 
^'  have  embraced  as  reafonable  and  eligible. 
<*  Whereas  it  muft  evidently  appear  contrary  to 
•  ■  all  rules  of  analo-iy ,  to  reafon  from  the  intea- 
*'  tions  and  purpofcs  of  men  to  thofe  of  a  Being 
?^  fo  different  and  fo  much  fuperior,  fo  re- 

t  J^ume's  Philofophica!  Effays,  p.  22  r. 
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'^  mote  and  incomprchenfiblet"  But  though  letter 
it  were  the  higheft  abfurdity  to  pretend  to  tie  ^,y.>^^ 
down  the  infinite  incomprehcnfible  Being  to 
our  fcanty  model,  and  meafures  of  adting,  and 
to  affume  that  he  will  on  every  occafion^  for 
fo  our  author  is  plcafcd  to  put  the  cafe,  obferve 
the  fame  condu6l  that  we  fhould  judge  eligible: 
fince  there  may  be  innumerable  things  con- 
cerning which  we  are  unable  to  form  any 
|)roper  judgment,  for  want  of  having  the  fame 
comprchenfive  view  of  things  that  he  hath  : 
yet  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  fome  cafes  fo 
manifeft  that  we  may  fafely  pronounce  concern- 
ing them,  as  worthy  or  unworthy  of  the  divine 
perfcdtions.  And  as  our  own  natures  are  the 
work  of  God,  we  may  reafonably  argue  from 
the  traces  of  excellencies  in  ourfcives  to  the 
infinitely  fuperior  perfedionsin  the  great  Author 
of  the  Univerfe,ftill  taking  care  to  remove  all 
thofe  limitations  and  defedls  with  which  thofe 
equalities  are  attended  in  us.  Since  therefore  we 
cannot  poflibly  help  regarding  goodnefs  and  be- 
nevolence, juftice  and  righteoufnefs,  asneccflary 
ingredients  in  a  worthy  and  excellent  charadcr, 
and  as  among  the  nobleft  excellencies  of  an  in- 
teliedual  Being,  we  are  unavoidably  led  to  con- 
clude, that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  higheft 
pofTible  degree  of  cminency  in  the  abfolutely 
perfect  Being,  the  Author  and  Governor  of  the 
world.  Thefe  are  not  mere  arbitrary  fuppofitions, 
but  are  evidently  founded  in  nature  and  reafon. 

j-  Ifume'^  Philofophical  EfTays,  p.  230. 
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LETTER  And  though  in  many  particular  inftances  wc 
1^^,^,.^  through  the  narrownefs  of  our  views  cannot  be 
proper  judges  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the 
divine  adminiftrations,  yet  in  general  we  have 
reafonto  conclude,  that  iftherebefuchathingas 
goodnefs  and  righteoufncfs  in  God,  or  any  per- 
fedion  in  him  correfpondent  to  what  is  called 
goodnefs  and  righteoufnefs  in  us,  he  will  order 
it  fo  that  in  the  tinal  iffue  of  things  a  remarkable 
difference  fhall  be  made  between  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked  :  that  at  one  time  or  other,  and 
taking  in  the  whole  of  exigence,  virtue,  though 
now  for  a  time  it  may  be  greatly  afflidedandop- 
preilcd,  fhall  meet  with  its  due  rewards  and 
vice  and  wickednefs,  though  now  it  may  feem  to 
profper  and  triumph,  Ihall  receive  its  proper  pu- 
nifhment.  Since  therefore,  by  the  obfervation 
of  all  ages,  it  hath  often  happened,  that  in  the 
prefent  courfe  of  human  aftairs,  good  and  excel- 
lent perfons  have  been  uuhappy,  and  cxpofcd  to 
many  evils  and  fufFcrings;  and  bad  and  vicious 
men  have  been  in  very  profpcrous  circumflances, 
and  have  had  a  large  affluence  of  all  worldly  en- 
joyments even  to  the  end  of  their  lives;  and  that, 
as  this  gentleman  himfelf  elfewherc  exprcfleth  it, 
'•  fuch  is  the  confufion  and  diforder  of  human  af- 
"  fairs,  that  no  perfed  oeconomy  or  regular  diflri- 
"  bution  of  happinefs  or  milcry,  is  in  this  life  ever 
"  to  be  expected  \!'  It  feems  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  there  lliailbe  a  future  ftate  of  exiftence, 
in  which  thefe  apparent  irregularities  Ihall  be  fee 

:|:  Hume's  Moral  Political  Effays,  p.  244,  245. 
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right,and  there  fhall  be  a  more  perfed  diftributionLETTER 
of  rewards  and  punifhments  to  men  according  1 
to  their  moral  condud.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  way  of  arguing  but  what  is  conformable  to 
the  foundeft  principles  of  reafon,  and  to  the  na- 
tural feelings  of  the  human  heart.  But  though 
a  future  ftatc  of  retributions  in  general  be  pro- 
bable, yet  as  many  doubts  might  ftill  be  apt  to 
arife  in  our  minds  concerning  it,  an  exprefs  re- 
velation from  God  afliiring  us  of  it  in  his  name, 
and  more  didindly  pointing  out  the  nature  and 
certainty  of  thofe  retributions,  would  be  of  the 
moft  fignai  advantage. 

I  (hall  have  occafion  to  refumc  this  fubjed, 
when  I  come  to  confidcr  what  lord  Boltngbroke 
hath  more  largely  offered  in  relation  to  it.  Ac 
prefent  it  is  proper  to  obfcrve  that  though  Mr. 
Hume  feems  to  allow  his  Epicitrtan  friend's  rea- 
foning  to  be  juft-,  yet  he  owns,  that  "  in  faci  men 
^*  do  not  reafon  after  that  manner ;  and  that  they 
"  draw  many  confequences  from  the  belief  of 
"  a  divine  cxiftence,  and  fuppofe  that  the  Deity 
*•'■  will  inflid  punifhments  on  vice,  and  beftow 
"  rewards  on  virtue,  beyond  what  appears  in  the 
"  ordinary  courfe  of  nature.  Whether  this  rea- 
"  foning  of  theirs  (adds  he)  be  juft  or  not,  is  no 
"  mattery  its  influence  o'd  cheir  life  and  condud 
"  muft  ftiil  be  the  fame.  And.thofe  who  attempt 
*'  to  dilabufe  them  of  luch  prejudices,  may  for 
*^  aught  I  know  be  good  rcafoners,  but  I  can- 
*'  not  allow  them  to  be  good  citizens  and  poii- 
'•  ticians :  luicc  they  h'ce  men  from  one  reftrainc 
I  **  upon 
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"  refped  more  eafy  and  fecure  ||/'  I  think  it 
follows  from  this  by  his  own  account,  that  he 
did  not  ad  a  wife  or  good  parr,  the  part  of  a 
friend  to  the  public  or  to  mankind,  in  publifhing 
thisEflay,  the  manifeft  defign  of  which  is  to  per- 
fuade  men,  that  there  is  no  juft  foundation  in 
rcafon  for  expecting  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and 
punifhmcnts  at  all.  Nor  istheconceillon  he  here 
makes  very  favourable  to  what  he  addeth  in  the 
next  page,  concerning  the  univerfal  liberty  to 
be  allowed  by  the  ftate  to  all  kinds  of  philofophy. 
According  to  his  own  way  of  reprefenting  it, 
Eptairtis  mull  have  been  caft,  if  he  had  pleaded 
his  caufe  before  the  people  j  and  the  principal 
defign  of  this  EiTay,  which  feems  to  be  to  fhew 
not  only  the  reafonablencfs,  but  harmleflhefs  of 
that  philofophy,  is  loft.  For  if  the  fpreading  of 
thofe  principles  and  reafonings  is  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  good  policy;  and  the  character  of  good 
citizens,  if  they  have  a  tendency  to  free  them 
from  a  ftrong  reftramt  upmi  their  pajjions^  and 
to  make  the  mfrmgement  of  the  laws  of  equity 
and  Jociety  more  eafy  and  fecitre ,  then  fuch 
principles  and  reafonings,  according  to  his  way 
of  reprefenting  the  matter,  ought  in  good  policy 
to  be  reftrain'd,  as  having  a  bad  influence  on 
the  community. 

There  is  one  paflage  more  in  this  eftay,  which 
may  deferve  fome  notice.     It  is  in  page  230^ 

II  Hume's  Philofophical  Eilays,  p.  231. 
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where  he  obfervcs  that  "God  difcovers  himfelfi^ETJER 
"  by  fome  faint  traces  or   out-lincs,   beyond 
"  which  wc  have  no  authority  to  afcribe  to  him ; 
"  any  attribute  or  perfedion.  What  we  imagine 
"  to  be  a  fuperior  perfection  may  really  be  a 
"  defed.  Or,  were  it  ever  fo  much  a  pcrfcAftion, 
**  the  afcribing  it  to  the  fuprcme  Being,  where 
"  it  appears  not  to  have  been  really  exerted  to 
"  the  full  in  his  works,  favours  more  of  flattery 
"  and  panegyric,  than  of  juft  reafoning  and 
"  found  philofophy."    The  courfe  of  his  argu- 
ing feems  to  be  this.     That  it  would  favour  of 
flattery^  not  of  found  reafming,  to  afcribe  any 
attribute  or  perfedion  to  God,  which  appears 
not  to  have  been  exerted  to  the  full  m  his 
'-ji'orks.     And  he  had  obfervcd  before.  That  "  it 
'*  isimpoilible  for  us  to  know  any  thing  of  the 
"  caufe,  but  what  we  have  antecedently,  not  in- 
"  fer'd,  but  difcovefd  to  the  full  in  the  effect*/' 
It  is  plain  therefore,  that  according  to  him  wc 
ought  not  to  afcribe  any  pcrfedioii  to  God,  but 
what  is  not  merely  infer  dj  but  difcover'd  to  the 
full  in  his  works.  It  is  alfo  manifeft,  that  accord- 
ing to  him  there  is  no  attribute  or  perfedion  of 
the  Deity  exerted  or  <iifcovered  to  the  full  in 
his  works.     For  he  had  faid  juft  before,  that  he 
difcovers  himl  elf  only  hy fome  faint  traces  or  out- 
lines.    The  natural  conciufion  from  thefe  prc- 
mifes  taken  together  is  plainly  this.     That  it 
would  be  flattery  and  prefumption  in  us  to  alcribc 
any  attribute  or  perfection  to  God  at  all.     And 

•  Hume's  Philofophical  Eilays,  p.  222. 
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LETTER  now  I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge  of  the  obligations 
^"_^  the  world  is  under  to  this  writer.  In  one  part 
of  this  Effay  he  makes  an  attempt  to  fubvert  the 
proof  of  the  exigence  of  God,  or  a  fupremc  in- 
telligent caufe  of  the  univerfe.  And  here  he 
infinuateth,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  afcribe 
any  pcrfcdion  or  attribute  to  him  at  all.  And 
the  main  dcfign  of  the  whole  EfiTay  is  to  iLew, 
that  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  any  of  his 
perfediions,  to  make  it  probable  that  there  fhall 
be  rewards  and  punifhmcnts  in  a  future  ftate, 
though  he  acknowlegeth  that  it  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  mankind  to  believe  them. 

You  will  not  wonder  after  this,  that  this 
gentleman,  who  hath  endeavoured  to  fhake  the 
foundations  of  natural  religion,  fnould  ufe  his 
utm.oft  efforts  to  fubvert  the  evidences  of  the 
chriftian  revelation.  What  he  hath  offered  this 
way  will  be  the  fubjeft  of  fome  future  letters. 
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LETTER    ni. 

u^n  examination  of  Mr.  Hiirae  j  EJfay  on  Mi- 
racles. Afummary  of  the  firft  part  of  that 
Effay ;  'which  is  dejigned  to  jhcui^,  that  mi- 
racles are  incapable  of  being  proved  by  any 
teftimony  or  e^'oidence  'isohatjoever.  His  main 
principle  exafnined,  that  experience  is  our 
only  guide  in  reafoning  concerning  matters  of 

fail  i  and  that  miracles^  being  contrary  to 
the  eflablipcd  laisjs  of  nature^  there  is  an 
itnifoym  experience  againfi  the  exijlence  of 
any  miracle.  It  is  peiun,  that  no  argument 
can  be  dra-ji'n  from  experience,  to  prove  that 
miracles  are  impojjible^  or  that  they  have 
not  been  aciually  wrought.  Miracles  not 
above  the  power  of  God.  nor  unworthy  of  his 
vuifdom.  Valuable  ends  ir>ay  be  affigned  for 
miracles.  They  are  capable  of  being  proved 
by  proper  tcflihiony.     This  apphed  to  the  re- 

furretiion  of  Chrijl.  And  it  is  fewn,  that 
the  evidence  reprefentcd  in  Scripture  is  every 
vuay  fufficient  to  fatisfy  us  of  the  truth  of  ity 

fuppofmg  ti  at  evidence  to  have  been  really 

given  as  there  reprefentcd. 

SIR, 

INow  proceed  to  confider  Mr.  Hume's  cele- 
brated EfTay  on  Miracles,  which  is  the  tenth 
of    his   'Fhilofophical  EJfay s ,    and   has    been 

mightily 
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LETTERmightily  adinired  and  extoli'd,  as  a  mafterly  and 
y^^-s^)  unanfwerable  piece.  I  think  no  impartial  man 
will  fay  fo,  that  has  read  the  ingenious  and  ju- 
dicious anfwcr  made  to  it  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adams, 
now  Rcdor  of  Shrewsbury.  It  is  intitled,  "  An 
"  Eflay  in  anfwer  to  Mr.  Hume's  EfTay  on  Mi- 
*'  racks,  by  IVilliam  Jdams^  M.  A.  That 
which  I  have  by  me  is  the  fccond  edition,  with 
additions,  London^  1754.  Befides  this,  I  have 
leen  a  fnort,  but  excellent  dilcourfe,  by  the  Rev. 
X>t.Riitherfofth^  entitled,  **  The  credibility  of 
**  Miracles  defended  againft  the  author  of  the 
"  Philofophical  Eflays.  In  a  difcourfe  delivered 
"  at  the  primary  vifitation  of  the  Right  Rev. 
*'  Thomas  Lord  Bifhop  of  Ely,  —  Cambridge ^ 
"  IJS^'"  Thefe  in  my  opinion  are  fufficient. 
But  fincG  you  dcfire  that  I  would  alfo  take  a  par- 
ticular notice  of  Mr.  Hume's  Eflay,  I  fhall  obey 
your  commands,  and  enter  on  a  diftind:  con- 
fideration  of  this  boafted  performance. 

M-i-Hiime  introduceth  his  Eflay  on  Miracles 
in  a  very  ponipous  manner,  as  might  be  expeded 
from  one  who  fets  up  in  his  Philofophical  Eflays, 
for  teaching  men  better  methods  of  reafoning, 
than  any  Philofopher  had  done  before  him.    He 
had  taken  care  at  every  turn  to  Jet  his  readers 
know  how  much  they  are  obliged  to  him  for 
throwing  new  light  on  the  moft  curious  and  /iib- 
lime  fnbjeBsy  with  regard  to  vv^hich  the  moft  ce- 
lebrated philolophers  had  been  extremely  de- 
fective in  their  refearches.     And  now  he  begins 
^  fi'is  Eflfay  on  Miracles  with  declaring  That  "  he 
^  *'  flatters  himfclf  chat  he  has  difcovcrcd  an  argu- 
4  *  "  ment, 
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'*  ment,  which,  if  juft,  will,  with  the  wife  andLETTER 
"  learned,  be  an  everlafting  check  to  all  kinds     "^• 
*'  of  fuperftitious  delufion  ;  and  confequently,  ^"'^"'^^^ 
"  will  be  ufeful  as  long  as  the  world  endures* 
*'  For  fo  long,  he  prefumes,  will  the  account 
"  of  miracles  and  prodigies    be  found  in   all 
"  profane  hiftory  *."  -^'^ 

This  Eflay  confifteth  of  two  parts.     The  firft, 
which  reacheth  from  p.  173  to  p.   186,  is  de- 
figned  to  fhew,  that  no  evidence  which  can  b£  * 
^iven,  however  feemiiTglQulLand  flrong,  can  ; 
be~  a  fufficient   ground  for  believing  the  truth 
and  exiftence  of  miracles :  Or,  in  other  words^ 
that  miracles  are  in  the  nature  of  things  inca- 
pable of  being  proved  by  any  evidence  or  tcfti- 
mony  whatlbever.    The  lecond  part  is  intended' 
to  fhew,  that  ^J^ofmg  a_^truracle  capable  of  be-^. 
ing  proved  by  full  and  ilifHcicnt  evidence  or  te- 
ftimony,yet  in  faci  there  never  Vv'as  a  miraculous  ^ 
event  in  any  hijlory  eliablirncd  upon  luch  evi- 
Bchce.   The  firft  is  what  he  feems  priiicipally  to 
rely  upon.     And  indeed,  if  this  can  be  proved, 
it    will  make  any  particular  enquiry  into  the 
teftimony  produced  for  miracles,  needlefs. 

The  method  he  makes  ufe  of  in  the  firft  part 
of  his  Eflay,  to  fhew,  that  no  evidence  or  tc(U- 
mony  that  can  be  given  is  a  fafficient  ground  for 
a  realbnable  affent  to  the  truth  and  exiftence  of 
miracles,  is  this.  He  lays  it  down  as  an  un- 
doubted prijiciple  :  That  experience  is  our  only 
^uide.in  *c.;' jning  concerning  matters  of  fact, 
.and  at  the  fame  time  infinuatcs,  that  this  guide 

""     *  Hume's  Phiiofophical  Effays,  p.  174. 
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tETTERis  far  from  being  infallible,  and  is  apt  to  lead  us 
"^-  into  errors  and  miftakes.  He  obfcrves,  That  the 
validity  and  credibility  of  human  teftimony  is 
\vh©lly  founded  upon  experience :  That  in  judg- 
ing how  far  a  teftimony  is  to  be  depended  upon, 
v/e  balance  the  oppcfitc  circiiuiftances,  which 
may  create  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  :  That  the 
evidence  ariflng  from  tertimony  may  be  de- 
itroyed,  either  by  the  contrariety  and  oppofi- 
tion  of  the  teftimony,  or  by  the  conflderation  of 
the  naiurc  of  the  fads  themfclves  :  That  when 
the  facls  partake  of  the  marvellous  and  extra- 
ordinary^  there  are  two  oppofite  experiences 
with  regard  to  them  i  and  that  which  is  the  moll 
credible  is  to  be  preferred,  though  ftill  with  a 
diminution  of  its  credibility  in  proportion  to  the 
force  of  the  other  which  is  oppofed  to  it :  That 
this  holdeth  ftill  more  ftrongly  in  the  cafe  of 
miracles,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be  contrary  to 
f  the  laws  of  nature.  For  experience  being  our 
]  only  guide;  and  an  uniform  experience  having 
cftablilhcd  thofe  laws,  there  muft  be  an  uniform 
experience  againft  the  cxiftence  of  any  miracle : 
And  an  uniform  experience  amounts  to  a  full 
and  entire  proof  To  fuppofe  therefore  any  te- 
ftimony to  be  a  proof  of  a  miracle,  is  to  fup- 
pofe one  full  proof  for  a  miracle,  oppofed  to 
lanother  full  proof  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
againft  it,  in  which  cafe  thofe  proofs  deftroy 
one  another.  Finally,  That  we  are  not  to  be- 
lieve any  teftimony  concerning  a  miracle,  ex- 
cept the  falfl:iood  of  that  teftimony  fhould  be 
inore  miraculous  than  the  jiiiracle  itfclf  which 
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it  is  defigncd  to  cftablifh.  He  alfo  gives  a  hint,  letter 
that  as  it  is  impollible  for  us  to  know  the  at-  ^"• 
tributes  or  adions  of  God,  otherwise  than  from 
the  experience  which  we  have  of  his  produftions, 
we  cannot  be  fure  that  he  can  efFcd  miracles, 
which  are  contrary  to  all  our  experience,  and 
the  eltablifhed  courfe  of  nature  :  And  therefore 
miracles  are  impollible  to  be  proved  by  any  evi- 
dence. 

Having  given  this  general  idea  of  this  firft 
part  of  Mr.  Hume's  Effay  on  Miracles,  I  fhall  now 
proceed  to  a  more  particular  examination  of 
it. 

It  is  manifefl:  that  the  main  principle,  whicli 
lieth  at  the  foundation  of  his  whole  fcheme,  is 
this :  That  experience  is  our  only  "  guide  ia 
"  reafoning  concerning  matters  of  faff*."  You 
will  have  obferved,  from  what  hath  been  re- 
marked in  my  former  letters,  that  this  author 
brings  up  the  word  experience  upon  all  occa-  '  % 
fions.  It  is,  as  he  hath  managed  it,  a  kind  of 
cant  term,  propofed  in  a  loofc  indeterminate  way, 
fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  it,  oc 
of  what  this  writer  precifely  intends  by  it.  He 
had  declared,  that  it  is  only  by  experience  that  we 
come  to  know  the  exiftence  of  objeds:  That  it 
is  only  by  experience  that  we  know  the  relatioa 
between  caufe  andefFed :  And  at  the  fame  time 
had  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  experience  can- 
not furnifh  fo  much  as  even  a  probable  argu- 
ment concerning  any  connexion  betwixt  caufe 
and  efFecb,  or  by  which  we  can  draw  any  con- 

*  Hume's  PhUofophical  Effays,  p.  1 74. 
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L£^^£P  dufion  from  the  one  to  the  other.     He  had  af- 
in.     terwards  applied  the  fame  term  experience,  to 

^•^"'''''^^nievv  that  no  argument  can  be  brought  to  prove 
the  exigence  of  one  fupreme  intelHgcnt  caufe 
of  the  Univerfc ;  bccaufe  this  is  a  Jubjeci  that 
lies  intireiy  beyond  the  reach  of  human  expe- 
rienre,  and  that  we  can  have  no  proof  of  a  fu- 
tiu'c  Ibrc  of  retributions,  bccaufe  we  know  no 
more  concerning  providence,  than  what  we  learri, 
from  .experience  in  this  prefent  ftaic.  And  now 
he  comes  to  try  the  force  ot  this  formidable 
word  asainft  the  exigence  of  miracles,  and  to 
raifc  an  argument  againft  them  from  expe- 
rience. 

But  that  we  may  nor  lofc  ourfelvcs  in  the  am- 
biguity of  the  term  as  he  employs  it,  let  us.di- 
ftindly  examine  what  fenfe  it  bears  as  appficd 
to  the  prefent  queflion.    In  judging  of  the  truth 
of  the  maxim  he  hath  laid  down,  n^iz,.  that  ex- 
perience is  our  only  guide  in  reafoning  concern- 
ing matters  of  fact  5  it  is  to  bcconlidercd,  that 
the  qucftion  we  arc  now  upon  properly  relates 
not  to  future  e-vents^  as  the  autho.  feems  fome- 
times  to  put  it  *,,  but  to  paft  matter  of  fad.  What 
are  we  therefore  to  undcrftand  by  that  experience, 
which  he  makes  to  be  our  only  guide  in  reafon- 
ing concerning  them?   Is  it  our  own  particular 
perfonal  experience,  or  is  it  the  experience  of 
others  as  well  as  our  own?  And  if  of  others,  is 
it  the  experience  of  fome  others  only,  or  of  all 
mankind?  If  it  be  underftood  thus,  that  every 
nian's  own  perfonal  obfervation  and  experience  is_ 

•  HuHs's  Philofophical  Eflays,  p.  i-j^. 
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to  be  his  only  guide  in  rcafoning  conccrnlngLF.TTER 
matters  of  fad  J  fo  that  no  man  is  to  believe  any  .  '"•  . 
thing  U'ith  relation  to  any  fads  whatloever,  but 
what  is  agreeable  to  what  he  hath  himfeif  ob- 
fervcd  or  known  in  the  courfe  of  his  ownpar-, 
ticLiTar  experience  5  this  would  be  very  abfurdf, 
and  would  reduce  each  man's  knowlege  of  fads 
into  a  very  narrow  compafs  j  it  would  deftrOy 
the  ufe  and  credit  of  hidory,  and  of  a  great  part 
of  experimental  philofophy,  and  bring  us  into 
a  (late  of  general  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  Or, 
is  the  word  Experience  to  be  taken  in  a  larger 
and  more  extenfive  fenfe,  as  comprehending  not 
merely  any  particular  man's  experience,  but  that 
of  others  too?  In  this  cafe  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing  experience,  but  by  teftimony.  And 
here  the  queftion  rccurrs ;  Is  it  to  be  underftood 
of  the  experience  of  all  mankind,  or  of  fome 
pcrfons  only  ?  If  the  experience  referred  to  be 
the  experience  or  obfervation  of  fome  perfons 
only,  or  of  a  part  of  mankind,  how  can  this  be 
depended  on  as  a  certain  guide?  For  whyfhould 
their  experience  be  the  guide,  exclufively  of  that 
of  others  ?  And  how  do  we  know,  but  that  many 
fads  may  be  agreeable  to  the  experience  of 
others,  which  are  not  to  theirs  ?  But  if  the  ex- 
perience referred  to  be  the  experience  of  all  man- 
kind in  general,  that  muft  take  in  the  experience 
both  of  all  men  in  the  prefent  age,  and  of  thofe 
in  paft  times  and  ages  j  and  it  muft  be  acknow- 
leged,  that  this  rule  and  criterion  is  not  eafily  ap- 
.  plicable.  For  will  any  man  fay,  tliat  we  are  to 
believe  no  fads  but  what  are  agreeable  to  the 
E  3  experience 
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LETTER  experience  of  mankind  in  all  ages?  Are  we  in 
HI.  order  to  this,  to  take  in  whatloever  any  man  or 
men  in  any  age  or  country  have  had  experience 
of?  And  to  judge  by  this,  how  far  it  is  reafonable 
to  believe  any  paft  fads,  or  facts  of  which  we 
ourfelves  have  not  had  fenfible  evidence  ?  Even 
on  this  view  of  the  cafe,  it  might  probably  take 
in  many  fads  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  and 
which  have  happened  out  of  the  common  courfe 
of  things  J  of  which  there  have  been  inftances 
in  th.e  experience  and  obfervation  of  different 
na-  ions  and  ages.  And  at  this  rare  experience 
will  not  be  inconfiftent  with  the  belief  even  of 
miracles  themfclves,  of  which  there  have  been 
feveral  inftanccs  recorded  in  the  hiQory  of  man- 
kind. 

But  farther,  in  reafoning  from  experience, 
cither  our  own  or  that  of  others,  concerning 
matters  of  fad,  it  is  to  be  confidercd,  what  it  is 
that  we  propofe  to  judge  or  determine  by  expe- 
rience in  relation  to  them.  Is  it  whether  thefe 
fads  are  pbffiblc,  or  whether  they  are  probable, 
or  whether  they  have  been  adually  done  ?  As 
to  the  pollibiiity  of  fads,  experience  indeed,  or 
the  oblervation  offimilar  events  known  to  our- 
felves or  others,  may  allure  us  that  fads  or  events 
are  pofllble,  but  not  that  the  contrary  is  impof- 
fibie.  Concerning  this,  experience  cannot  decide 
any  thing  at  all.  We  cannot  conclude  any  event 
to  be  impoffible,  merely  becaufe  we  have  had 
no  experience  of  the  like,  or  becaufe  it  is  con- 
^:rary  to  our  o\yn  obfervation  and  experience,  or 
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to  the  experience  of  others.     For  as  this  gen- letter 
tleman  obferves  in  another  part  of  his  Eflays,  ^^"Jl, 
*'  The  contrary  of  every  matter  of  fad  is  ftill  [ 
*^  poilible  ;  bccaufe  it  can  never  imply  a  con-  -, 
*'  tradition  *."     And  again  he  fays,  fpeaking    ; 
of  matters  of  fad,  "  there  are  no  demonftra- 
*'  tive  arguments  in  the  cafe,  fmce  it  implies   j 
*'  no  contradidion,  that  the  courfc  of  nature 
"  may  change  f."     No  argument  tiierefore  car^   ' 
be  brought  to  demonftrate  any  thing  or  fad  to 
be  impoilible,  merely  becaufe  it  is  contrary  to 
the  courfe  of  our  own  obfervation  and  expe- 
rience, or  that  of  mankind,  provided  it  doth 
not  imply  a  contradidion,  or  provided  there  be 
a  power  capable  of  eflfeding  it.     Another  thing 
to  be  confidered,  with  regard  to  fads,  is  whether 
they  are  probable :  And  here  experience,  or  the 
obfervation  of  fimilar  events,  made  by  ourfelves 
or  others,  may  be  of  great  ule  to  ailift  us  in  form- 
ing a  judgment  concerning  the  probability  of 
paft  fads,  or  in  forming  conjedures  concerning 
future  ones.     But  if  the  qucftion  be,  Whether 
an  event  has  adually  happened,  or  a  fad  has  been 
done,  concerning  this,  experience  taken  from 
an  obfervation  of  fimilar  events,  or  the  ordi- 
nary courfe  of  caufes  and  efFeds,  cannot  give 
us  any  afllirance  or  certainty  to  proceed  upon. 
We  cannot  certainly  conclude,  that  any  fad  or 
event  has  been  done,  merely   becaufe  we  or 
others  have  had  experience  or  obfervation  of  a 
fad  or  event  of  a  like  nature.    Nor  on  the  other 
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x^y^-s^  hath  not  happened,  or  that  fuch  a  fad  hath  not 
been  actually  done,  becaufe  we  have  not  had 
experience  of  a  like  action  or  event  being  done, 
or  have  had  experience  of  the  contrary  being 
done.  The  rule  therefore  which  he  lays  down 
of  judging  which  fide  is  fupported  by  the  greater 
number  of  experimentSj  and  of  balancing  the 
oppofite  experiments,  and  deducting  the  lefler 
number  from  the  greater,  in  order  to  know  the 
exact  force  of  the  fupcrior  evidence  *,  is  very 
uncertain  and  fallacious,  if  employed  in  judging 
whether  matters  of  fad  have  really  been  done. 
Per  the  fuel  referred  to,  and  the  evidence  at- 
tending it,  may  be  fo  circumftanced,  that  the' 
it  be  a  fad  of  a  fingular  nature,  and  to  which 
I'nnny  inllanccs  of  a  different  kind  may  be  op- 
pofcd,  we  may  yet  have  fuch  an  aflurance  of  its 
having  been  adually  done,  as  may  reafonably 
produce  a  fufficicnt  convidion  in  the  mind. 
The  proper  way  of  judging  whether  a  fad  or 
event,  of  which  we  ourfelvcs  have  not  had  fen- 
fible  evidenci.,  hath  been  adually  done,  is  by 
competent  tcflimony.  And  this  in  common  lan- 
guage is  diilinguirncd  from  experience,  though 
this  writer  arrfu'ly  confounds  them. 

This  therefore  is  what  we  are  next  to  con- 
fider,  'vi'z.  the  force  of  human  teftimonv,  and 
how  far  it  is  to  be  depended  upon. 

And  with  reuard  to  the  validity  of  the  evi- 
dence arifing  from  human  teftimony,  he  ob- 

•  Hume's  Phiiofophical  ElTays,  p.  176. 
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fcrves,  That  *'  there  is  no  fpecies  of  reafoiiing  letter 
"  more  coQimoiij  more  ufeful,  and  even  necef-  "^• 
*'  fary  to  human  life,  than  that  derived  from  '^'^^^'"^ 
"  the  tcftimony  of  men,  and  the  reports  of  eye- 
"  witnclT'es  and  fpedators."  The  whole  cer- 
tainty or  aflurance  arifing  from  teftimony  he  re- 
folveth  into  what  he  cdMspaJi  experience.  That 
"  it  is  derived  from  no  other  principle  than  our 
*'  obfervation  of  the  veracity  of  human  tefti- 
*'  mony,  and  of  the  ufual  conformity  of  fads 
"  to  the  report  of  witnefles."  And  he  men- 
tions as  grounds  of  the  belief  of  human  tefti- 
mony,  that  "  men  have  commonly  an  inclina- 
"  tion  to  truth,  and  a  fentiment  of  probity; 
*'  that  they  are  fenfible  to  fhame  when  detected 
*'  in  a  faifhood;  and  that  thefe  are  qualities  dif- 
*'  covered  by  experience  to  be  inherent  in  hu- 
"  man  nature*/'  But  he  might  have  put  the 
cafe  much  more  ftrongiy  by  obferving,  that  hu- 
man teftimony,  by  the  acknowlegement  of 
all  mankind,  may  be  focircumftanced,  as  to  pro- 
duce an  infallible  aflurance,  or  an  evidence  fo 
ftrong,  that  as  our  author  cxprefleth  it  in  another 
cafe,  none  but  a  fool  or  a  madman  would  doubt 
of  it.  It  is  a  little  too  loofe  to  fay  in  general, 
that  it  is  founded  only  on  paft  experience.  It 
hath  its  foundation  in  the  very  nature  of  things, 
in  the  conftitution  of  the  world  and  of  mankind, 
and  in  the  appointment  of  the  Author  of  our 
Beings,  who  it  is  manifelt  hath  formed  and  de- 
iigned  us  to  be  in  numberlcfs  inftances  deter- 

•  Hume's  Philofophical  Effaj's,  p.  176,  177. 
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LETTER  mined  by  this  evidence,  which  often  comes  with 
"^'  fuch  force,  that  we  cannot  refufe  our  aflcnt  to 
it  without  the  greateft  abfurdity,  and  putting  a 
manifefl:  conftraint  upon  our  nature  *.  Mr. 
Hume  himfelf,  in  his  Eflay  on  Liberty  and  Ne- 
ccility,  hath  run  a  parallel  between  moral  and 
phyfical  evidence,  and  hath  endeavoured  to 
fhcw  that  the  one  is  as  much  to  be  depended  on. 
ns  the  other.  He  expreily  faith,  that  "  when 
we  confidcr  how  aptly  natural  and  moral  evi- 
dence link  together,  and  form  only  one  chain 
*'  of  argument,  we  fliall  make  no  fcruple  to 
''  allow,  that  they  arc  of  the  fame  nature,  and 
"^  derived  from  the  fame  principles  f." 

It  will  be  eafily  granted,  what  our  author  here 
obferveSj  That  "  there  are  a  number  of  circum- 
"  itances  to  be  taken  into  confideration  in  all 
'^  judgments  of  this  kind  :  And  that  we  muft 
*'  balance  theoppolite  circumdanccs  that  create 
"^  any  doubt  or  uncertainty,  and  when  we  dif- 
'■'  cover  a  fupcriority  on  any  fide,  we  incline  to 
"  it,  bat  ftill  with  a  diminution  of  aflhrance  in 
*'  proportion  to  the  force  of  its  antagonift  ^." 
Among  the  particulars,  which  may  diminifli  or 
dcllroy  the  torce  of  any  argument  drawn  from 
human  teftimony,  he  mentions  the  contrariety 
of  the  evidence,  contradictions  of  witncfles, 
rheir  fufpicious  character,  &c.  And  then  pro- 
ceeds to  take  notice  of  "  what  may  be  drawn 
'*  from  the  nature  of  the  fact  atteftcd,  fuppo- 

*  See  concerning  this,  Ditton  on  the  Refurreftion,  Part  2. 
T  Hume's  Philofophical  Effays,  p.  144.         J  lb.  p.  177. 
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"  fing  it  to  partake  of  the  extraordinary  and  tliCLETTER 
"  marvellous."  He  argucth,  that  "  in  that  cafe  "^• 
"  the  evidence  refulting  from  the  teftimony  re- 
"  ceives  a  diminution  greater  or  lefs  in  propor- 
**  tion  as  the  fad  is  more  or  lefs  unufual.  When 
"  the  fad  attefted  is  fuch  a  one  as  has  feldom 
"  fallen  under  our  obfervation,  here  is  a  contefl: 
"  of  two  oppofite  experiences,  of  which  the  one 
"  deftroys  the  other  as  far  as  its  force  goes; 
'*  and  the  fuperior  can  only  operate  upon  the 
"  mind  by  the  force  which  remains."  This  is 
a  plaufible,  but  a  very  fallacious  way  of  reafon- 
ing.  A  thing  may  be  very  unufual,  and  yer, 
if  confirmed  by  proper  teftimony,  its  being  un- 
ufual may  not  diminifh  its  credit,  or  produce  in 
the  mind  of  a  thinking  perfon  a  doubt  or  fuf- 
picion  concerning  it.  Indeed  vulgar  minds, 
who  judge  of  every  thing  by  their  own  narrow 
notions,  and  by  what  they  themfelves  have  feen, 
are  often  apt  to  rejed  and  disbelieve  a  thing,  that 
is  not  conformable  to  their  own  particular 
cuftoms  or  experience.  But  wifer  men,  and 
thofe  of  more  enlarged  minds  judge  other  wife; 
and  provided  a  thing  comes  to  them  fufficiently 
attefted  and  confirm.cd  by  good  evidence,  make 
its  being  unufual  no  objedion  at  all  to  its  credi- 
bility. Many  uncommon  fads,  and  unufual 
phcenomena  of  nature,  are  believed  by  the  moft 
lagacious  philofophers,  and  received  as  true 
without  hefitation  upon  the  teftimony  of  perfons 
who  are  worthy  of  credit,  without  following 
the  author's  rulesj  or  making  their  own  want 
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LETTER  of  experience  or  obfervation  an  obje6rion  againft 

J^"_^thofe  accounts.     And  upon  this  dependetli  no 

fmail  part  of  our  knowlcge.     Mr.  Adams  hath 

very  well  illuftrated  this  by   feveral   inftanccs, 

and  hath  juQly  obiervcd,  That  the  moft  uniform 

experience  is  fometimes  outweighed  by  a  fingle 

teftimony ;    becaufe  experience  in  this  cafe  is 

only  a  negative  evidence,  and  the  flighteft  po- 

fitive  teftimony  is  for  the  moft  part  an  ovcr-bal- 

lance  to  the  ftrongeft  negative  evidence  ti;at  can 

be  produced*. 

Our  author  here  very  improperly  talks  of  a 
com  eft  between  two  oppojite  experiences,  the 
one  of  which  dcftroys  the  other.  For  when  I 
believe  a  thing  unufuil,  I  do  not  believe  a  thing 
oppofitc  to  mine  own  experience,  but  dift'erent 
from  it,  or  a  thing  of  which  I  have  had  no  ex- 
perience; though  if  it  were  a  thing  contrary  to 
my  own  experience,  provided  it  were  confirmed 
by  fufficient  teftimony,  this  is  not  a  valid  argu- 
ment againft  its  truth,  nor  a  fuificient  reafon  for 
disbelieving  it.  This  gentieman  himfelf  hath 
mentioned  a  remarkable  inftancc  of  this  kind 
in  the  Indtnn  Prince,  who  refufed  to  believe  the 
firfl  relations  concerning  the  effe6is  of  froft. 
This  inftance,  though  he  iaboureth  the  point 
here,  and  in  an  additional  note  at  the  end  of 
his  book,  is  not  at  all  favourable  to  his  fcheme. 
He  acknowlcgeth,  that  in  this  cafe  of  freezing, 
the  event  follows  contrary  to  the  rules  of  ana- 
logyy  and  Is  such  as  a  rational  Indian 

*  Adams's  Effay,  in  anfwer  to  Hume  on  Miracles,  p.  19,  20. 
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'Would  not  look  for.  The  conftant  experience  letter 
in  thofc  countries,  according  to  wliich  the  wa-  ^'*- 
ters  are  always  fluid,  and  never  in  a  ftate  of 
hardnefs  and  folidity,  is  againft  freezing.  This 
according  to  his  way  of  rcafoning  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  proof  di^i'wn  from  conftant  expe- 
rience, and  the  uniform  courfe  of  nature,  as  far 
as  they  knew  it.  Here  then  is  an  inliance,  iri 
which  it  is  reafonable  for  men  to  believe  upon 
good  evidence  an  event  no  way  conformable  to 
their  experience,  and  contrary  to  the  rule  of 
analogy,  which  yet  he  fecms  to  make  the  only 
rule  by  which  we  are  to  judge  of  the  credibility 
and  truth  of  fads. 

^'om  the  conlideration  of  fads  that  are  unufual, 
he  proceeds  to  thofe  that  are  miraculous,  which 
is  what  he  hath  principally  in  view.  And  with 
regard  to  thefe  he  endeavourcth  to  fhew  that  no 
teltimony  at  all  is  to  be  admitted.  "  Let  us  fup- 
"  pofe,  faith  he,  that  the  fact  which  they  affirm, 
'*  inflead  of  being  only  marvellous,  is  really 
"  miraculous  ;  and  fiippofc  alfo  that  the  tcfti- 
*'  mony  confidcred  apart,  and  in  itfelf,  amounts 
"  to  an  entire  proof,  in  that  cafe,  there  is  proof 
"  againft  proof,  of  which  the  ftrongeft  muft  pre- 
"  vail,  but  ftill  with  a  diminution  of  its  force 
"  in  propoition  to  that  of  its  antagonift:*."  ft 
may  be  proper  to  remark  here,  that  this  writer 
"had  in  a  former  Eflay  defined  a  proof  to  hzfuch 
an  argument  drais;n  from  experience  as  leaver 
no  room  for  doubt  or  o_ppofition'\.    Admitting 

*  Hucie's.Philofophigal  ElTays,  p.  iSo.       f  lb.  p.  93. 
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LETTERthis  definition,  it  is  improper  andabfurd  for  him 
^"^^^  to  talk  oi  proof  againjl  proof.  For  fmce  a  proof, 
according  to  his  own  account  of  it,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt  or  oppofition  ;  where  there  is  a 
proper  proof  of  a  fad,  there  cannot  be  a  proper 
proof  at  the  fame  time  againft  it :  For  one  truth 
cannot  contradict  another  truth.  And  no  doubt 
his  intention  is  to  fignify  that  there  can  be  no 
proof  given  of  a  miracle  at  all,  and  that  the 
proof  is  only  on  the  other  fide.  For  as  he  there 
adds,  "  A  miracle  is  a  violation  of  the  laws  of 
*'  nature,  and  as  a  firm  and  unalterable  cxpe- 
"  rience  hath  eftablifhed  thofe  laws"  [he  fhould 
have  faid,  hath  difcovercd  to  us  that  thefe  are  the 
eftablifhed  laws,  /.  e.  that  this  is  the  ordinary 
courfc  of  nature]  ''  the  proof  againft  a  miracle 
*'  from  the  very  nature  of  the  fad  is  as  entire 
'*  as  any  argument  from  experience  can  poflibly 
''  be  imagined."  He  repeats  this  again  after- 
ward, and  obfcrves,  that  '-'  there  muft  be  an  uni- 
"  form  experience  againft  every  miraculous 
"  event,  otherwilc  the  event  would  not  merit 
"  the  appellation  3  and  as  an  uniform  expe- 
**  rience  amounts  to  a  proof,  there  is  here  a  dired 
*'  and  full  proof  Irbm  the  nature  of  the  fad, 
**  againft  the  exiftence  of  r^ny  miracle*."  He^ 
feems  to  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  force 
of  this  way  of  reafoning,  and  therefore  takes 
care  to  put  his  reader  again  in  mind  of  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  Eflay.  "  Tis  experience  alone, 
<*  faith  he,  which  gives  authority  to  human  te- 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Efla)'s,  p.  181. 
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"  ftimony;   and  'tis  the  fame  experience  that  letter 
'''  affares  us  of  the  laws  of  nature.  When  there-      "i. 
"  fore  thefe  two  kinds  of  experience  are  con-  ^-^^'^^'^^ 
"  trary,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  fubftrad 
"  the  one  from  the  other — And  this  fubftraclion 
"  with  regard  to  all  popular  religions  amounts 
*'  to  an  entire  annihilation  *."   And  it  is  chiefly 
upon  this  that  he  foundeth  the  arrogant  cenfurc, 
which,    with   an    unparallelled    aifurance,    he 
pafleth  upon  all  that  believe  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion, vi'z.  That  "  whofoever  is  moved  by  faith\ 
"  to  aflent  to  it,    is  confclous  of  a  continued 
**  miracle  in  his  own  perfon,  which  fubverts  all 
**  the  principles  of  his  underftanding,  and  gives 
"  him  a  determination  to  believe  whatever  is 
"  mod  contrary  to  cuftom  and  experience/'  J^ 
is  thus  that  he  concludes  his  Eflay,  as  if  he  had 
forever  filenc'd  all  the  advocates  for  Chriftianity, 
and  they  mull  henceforth  either  renounce  their 
faith,  or  fubmit  to  pafs  with  men  of  his  fuperion 
underftanding  for  perfons  miraculoufly  ftupid, 
and  utterly  loft  to  allreafon  and  common  fenfe. 
Let  us  therefore  examine  what  there  is  in  thi^ 
argument,  that  can  fupport  fuch  a  peculiar  ftraiii 
of  confidence  5  and  I  believe  it  will  appear,  that 
never  was  there  weaker  reafoning  fet  off  with 
fo  much  pomp  and  parade. 

There  is  one  general  obfervation  that  may  be 
fufficiently  obvious  to  any  man,who  brings  witli 
him  common  fenfe  and  attention,  and  which 
is  alone  fufiicient  to  fnew  the  fallacy  of  this 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Eflay*,  p.  202,  205, 
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LETTER  ^o^fted  argument.  And  it  is  this.  That  the 
I"-     proof  arifing  from  experience,  on  which  he  layeth 

^•^^'^^^fo  mighty  a  ftrefs,  amounteth  to  no  more  than 
this,  that  \vc  learn  from  it  what  is  conformable 
to  the  ordinary  courfc  and  order  of  things,  but 
we  cannot  learn  or  pronounce  from  experience 
that  it  is  impofTiblc  things,  or  events,  fhould 
happen  in  any  particular  inftance  contrary  to  that 
courfc.  We  cannot  therefore  pronounce  fuch 
an  event,  though  it  be  contrary  to  the  ufual 
courle  of  things,  to  be  impoirible,  in  which 
cafe  no  teftimony  whatfoevcr  could  prove  it. 
And  if  it  be  poffible,  there  is  place  for  teftimony. 
And  this  teftimony  may  be  fo  ftrong,  and  fo 
circumftanccd,  as  to  make  it  reafonable  for  us 
to  believe  it.  And  if  we  have  fufEcient  evidence 
to  convince  us  that  fuch  an  event  hath  adually 
happened,  however  extraordinary  or  miraculous, 
jio  argument  drawn  from  experience  can  prove 
that  it  hath  not  happened.  I  would  obferve  by 
the  way,  that  when  this  gentleman  talks  of  an 
uniform  experhnce^  and  a  firm  and  unalterable 
experience  againft  the  exiftence  of  all  miracles, 
if  he  means  by  it,  fuch  an  univerfal  experience 
of  all  mankind,  as  hath  never  been  countcradled 
in  any  fuigle  inftance,  this  is  plainly  fuppofing 
the  very  thing  in  queftion  5  and  which  he  hath 
no  right  to  fuppofe,  becaufe,  by  his  own  ac- 
knowlegement, mankind  have  believed  in  all  ages 
that  miracles  have  been  really  wrought,  ^^j 
uniform  experience  therefore  in  this  argument 
muft  be  underftood  the  general  or  ordinary  ex- 
perience 
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pcricncc  of  mankind  in  the  ufual  courfc  ofthings. letter 
And  it  is  fo  far  from  being  true,  as  he  confi-  jilj^ 
dently  affirms,  that  fuch  an  uniform  experience 
amounts  to  a  full  and  d i red /?r<?t?/' from  the  na- 
ture of  the  fad  againft  the  exiftcnce  of  any  mi- 
racle, that  it  is  no  proof  againft  it  at  all.  Let 
tis  judge  of  this  by  his  own  dciinition  of  a  mi- 
racle. "  A  miracle  faith  he,  may  be  accurately 
*'  defined,  a  tranfgreflion  of  a  law  of  nature  by 
**  a  particular  volition  of  the  Deity,  or  by  the 
"  interpofal  of  fome  invifibleaient."  Now  our 
uniform  experience  affordeth  a  full  and  dirccl 
proof,  that  fuch  or  fuch  an  event  is  agreeable  to 
the  eftablifhed  laws  of  nature,  or  to  the  ufual 
courfe  of  things,  but  it  yieldeth  no  proof  at 
ail,  that  there  cannot  in  any  particular  inftance 
happen  any  event  contrary  to  that  uiual  courfe 
of  things,  or  to  what  we  have  hitherto  experi- 
enced; or  that  fuch  an  event  may  not  be 
brought  about  by  a  particular  volitiori  of  the 
Deity,  as  our  author  exprclleth  it,  for  valuable 
ends  worthy  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 

He  cannot  therefore  make  his  argument  pro-  \ 
periy  bear,  except  he  can  prove,  that  miracles 
are  abfolutely  impoflible.  And  this  is  what  he 
Ibmetimes  feems  willmgtoactempt.  Thusfpeak- 
ing  of  fome  miracles  pretended  to  have  been 
fully  attefted,  he  asks,  *'  What  have  we  to  op- 
*'  pofe  to  luch  a  cloud  of  witncdcs,  but  the  ab- 
*'  folute  impoliibiiity,  or  miraculous  nature  of 
*'  the  event*?"  Where  he  feems  to  mak^  the 

*  Hume's  Philcfophical  Effays,  p.  195. 
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i^Y.-YT-nkmiraciilous  nature  of  an  event,  and  xhz  abfoiute 
"J-     impoffihzlity  of  it,  to  be  the  fame  thing.    And  he 
elfewhere  makes  an  attempt  to  prove,  that  wc 
have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  God  himfeif  can 
cfFctl:  a  miracle.     He  urges,  that  ^'  though  the 
*'  Bcuig,  to  whom  the  miracle  is  afctibed,  be 
*'  in  this  cafe  Almighty,  it  does  not,  upon  that 
"  account,  become  a  whit  more  probable  5  fince 
*'  'tis  impoiUble  for  us  to  know  the  attributes 
*'  or  aclions  of  fuch  a  Being,  otherwife  than 
*'  from   the  experience    wc  have  of  his  pro- 
**  dudions,    in  the   ulual  courfc  of  nature*." 
But  wlien  once  we  conclude  from  the  effcds 
in  the  works  of  narure,  that  he  is  Almighty,  as 
this  gentleman  feems  here  to  grant,    we  may 
from  his  being  Almighty,  reafonably  infer,  that 
he  can  do  many  things,  which  wc  do  not  know 
that  he  harh  adually   done,   and  can  produce 
many  effcds, which  he  hath  not  actually  produced. 
For  an  Almighty  Being  can  do  any  thing  that 
doth  not  imply  a  contradidion.     And  it  can 
never  be  proved,  that  a  miracle,  or  an  event 
contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  implieth 
a  contradidion.     This  writer  himfeif  exprefly 
acknowlegcth,  in  a  paffage  1  cited  before,  that 
*'  it  implies  no  contradidion,  that  the  courfe  of 
"  nature  may  change  f."  And  he  repeats  it  again 
afterwards,  that   "  the  courfe  of  nature  may 
"  change  :}:."     And  as  to  the  extraordinarinefs 
*'  of  any  fad,  he  faith,  that  "  even  in  the  mod 

*  Heme's  Fhilofophical  Eflays,   P- 95.  •\  Ik^-  62. 
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"  familiar  events,  the  energy  of  the  caufe  Isletter 
"  as  iininrelligiblc,  as  in  the  cioft  extraordinary 
"  and  unulual*."  "What  we  call  the  courfe  of 
nature  is  the  appointment  of  God,  and  the  con- 
tinuance (di  it  dependerh  upon  his  power  and 
U'iii.  It  is  no  more  difiicult  x.a  him,  to  a£l"  con- 
trary to  it  in  any  particular  inflance  than  to  adt 
according  to  it.  The  one  is  in  itfelf  as  eafy 
to  Almighty  Power  as  the  other.  The  true 
qucftion  then  is  concerning  the  divine  will,  whe- 
ther it  can  be  fuppofed,  that  God,  having  cfta- 
bliPned  tiie  courfe  of  nature,  will  ever  permit 
or  order  a  deviation  from  that  regular  courfe, 
which  his  own  wifdom  hath  eflabli'hed.  And 
with  regard  to  this,  it  will  be  readily  granted, 
that  it  is  highly  proper  and  wifely  apooin ted, 
that  in  the  ordinary  fiare  of  things,  what  are  com- 
monly called  the  laws  of  nature  fhould  he  main- 
tainedj  and  that  things  fhould  generally  go  on 
in  a  fixed  (fated  courfe  and  orderj  without  which 
there  could  be  no  regular  iludy  or  knowlege  of 
nature,  no  ufc  or  advantage  of  experience,  ci- 
ther for  the  acquilltion  of  fcience,  or  the  con- 
dud  of  life.  But  though  it  is  manifcftly  proper, 
that  thefe  laws,  or  this  courfe  of  things,  ihould 
generally  take  place,  it  would  be  an  inexcufable 
prefumption  to  affirm,thatGod, having  efrablifhcd 
thefe  laws,  and  this  courfe  of  nature  in  the  be- 
ginning, hath  bound  himfelf  never  to  act  other- 
wife  than  according  to  thofe  laws.  There  may 
be  very  good  reafons  worthy  of  his  great  wifdom 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Effays.  p.  114. 
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L^TTERfor  his  ading  fometimes  contrary  to  the  ufual 
^"L^  order  of  things.  Nor  can  it  in  that  cafe  be  juftly 
pretended ,  that  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  im- 
nmrabiliry  of  God,  which  is  Spnufch  great 
argument  againft  miracles:  For  thofe  very  varia- 
tions, which  appear  lb  extraordinary  to  us,  are 
comprehended  within  the  general  plan  of  his 
providence,  and  make  a  part  of  his  original  de- 
{j2,n.  The  fame  nihnite  wiiciom,  which  ap- 
pointed OT  cllablillicd  thofe  natural  laws,  did  alfo 
appoint  the  deviations  from  them,  or  that  they 
lliould  be  over-ruled  on  fomc  particular  occa- 
flons  ;  which  occafions  were  alfo  perfcdly  fore- 
feen  from  the  beginning  by  his  all- comprehend- 
ing mind.  If  things  were  always  to  go  on  with- 
out the  ieaif  variation  in  the  ftatcd  courfe,  men 
niight  be  apt  to  overlook,  or  queftion  a  mod  wife 
governing  providence,  and  to  afcribe  things  (as 
fome  have  done)  to  a  fixed  immutable  fate  or 
blind  neceffity,  which  they  call  nature.  It  may 
therefore  be  becoming  the  wifdom  of  God,  to 
appoint  that  there  fhould  be,  on  particular  occa- 
fions, deviations  from  the  ufual  eftablifhed  courfe 
of  things.  Such  extraordinary  operations  and 
appearances  may  tend  to  awaken  in  mankind  a 
fenfc  of  a  Supreme  Difpofer  and  Governor  of 
the  world,  who  is  amoft  wife  and  free  as  well 
as  powerful  Agent,  and  hath  an  abfolute  domi- 
nion over  nature  s  and  may  alfo  anfwer  import- 
ant ends  and  purpofes  of  moral  government, 
tor  difplaying  God's  juftice  and  mercy,  but  ef- 
pccially  for  giving  attcftaiion  to  the  divine  mif- 
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fion  of  perfons,  whom  he  fccrh  fit  to  fend  ohletter 
extraordinary  errands  for  infl:ru6lingand  reform- .^^^^^^^^.^ 
ing  mankind,  and  for  bringing  difcoveries  of 
the  higheft  importance  to  direct   men  to  traa 
religion  and  happinefs. 

It  appeareth  then  that  no  argument  can  be 
brought  from  experience  to  prove,  either  that 
miracles  arc  impolllble  to  the  power  of  God,  or 
that  they  can  never  be  agreeable  to  his  will.  And 
therefore  it  is  far  from  yielding  a  dirccl  and  full 
proof  againft  the  exidence  of  miracles.  Ir  may 
illuftrate  this  to  confider  fome  of  the  iiidanccs 
he  himfclf  mentions.  ^'  Lead  cannot  of  itfelf 
*'  remain  fufpended  in  the  air :  Fire  confumcs 
"  wood,  and  is  extinguifhed  by  water."  Our 
uniform  experience  proves,  that  this  is  the  ufual 
and  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  and  agreeable  to 
the  known  laws  of  nature  :  It  proves,  that  lead 
cannot  naturally  and  ordinarily,  or  by  its  own 
force,  be  fufpended  in  the  air  >  but  it  affordeth 
no  proof  at  all,  that  it  cannot  be  thus  fufpended 
in  a  particular  inftance  by  the  will  of  God,  or 
by  a  fupcrnatural  force  or  power.  In  like  man- 
ner our  experience  proves,  that  fire  confumcs 
wood  in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  but  it 
yieldeth  no  proof  that  in  a  particular  inftance 
the  force  of  the  fire  may  not  be  fufpended  or 
over  ruled,  and  the  wood  preferved  from  being 
confumed  by  the  interpofal  of  an  invifible  agent. 
Another  inftance  he  mentions  is,  that  ''  it  is  a 
*'  miracle  that  a  dead  man  fhouid  come  to  life: 
"  Lccaufe  that  iias  never  been  obferved  in  any 
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agqor  country  *."  Bat  its  never  having  been 
obfervcd,  if  that  h.id  been  the  calc,  would  have 
furniPned  no  procf  at  ail  that  a  dead  man  cannot 
be  railed  to  life  by  the  power  and  will  of"  God, 
when  a  moll  valuable  and  important  end  is  to 
beanlwcrcd  by  it.  And  if  we  have  good  evi- 
dence to  convince  us,  that  a  man  had  been  really 
dead,  and  that  \\\z.x\  was  afterwards  really  rellored 
to  life  (and  this  is  a  matter  of  fad:  of  which  our 
fenfes  can  judge,  as  well  as  of  any  other  fad 
whatfocver)  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
experience  to  prove,  that  it  could  not  be  lb. 
Our  experience  would  indeed  afford  a  proof, 
/that  no  merely  natural  human  power  could  efFed 
it  5  or  that  it  is  a  thing  really  miraculous,  and 
contrary  to  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature:  But  it 
would  not  amount  to  a  full  and  dired  proof, 
or  indeed  to  any  proof  at  ail,  that  it  could  not 
be  effeded  by  the  divine  power. 

And  n  >w  we  may  judge  of  the  propriety  of 
the  inference  he  draws  from  the  argument  as  he 
had  managed  it.  "  The  plain  confequence  is,'' 
faith  he,  '*  and  'tis  a  gen  ral  maxim  worthy 
*^  of  our  attention,  that  no  telfimony  is  fuf- 
^'  ficient  to  eilablilli  a  miracle,  unlefs  the  tefti- 
*'  mony  be  of  fuch  a  kind,  that  its  falfhood 
*^  would  be  raore  miraculous  than  the  fad  which 
"  it  endeavours  to  eftabiifh.  And  even  in  rhac 
*'  cafe,  there  is  a  mutual  dellrudion  of  argu- 
"  mcnts,  and  the  fupcriority  only  gives  us  an 
''  afliirance  fuitable  to  that  degree   of  force, 
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"  which  remains  after  deducting  the  inferior  letter 
'•^  When  any  one  tells  mc,  that  he  law  a  dead  x^^.^^ 
^'  man  refiored  to  lite,  1  immediately  confulc 
*'  with  myfelt  whether  it  be  more  probable,  that 
"  this  perfon  fhould  cither  deceive  or  be  de~ 
"  ceived,  or  that  the  fact  he  relates  (hould  really 
"  have  happened  :  I  weigh  the  one  miracle 
"  againft  the  other,  and  according  to  tjie  fupe- 
''  riority  which  I  difcovcr,  I  pronounce  my 
**  decifion,  and  always  rcjcd  the  greater  mi- 
"  racle*." 

You  cannot  but  obfcrvc  here,  this  writer's 
jingle  upon  the  word  miracle.  As  he  had  talked 
of  proof  againft  proof,  fo  he  here  talks  as  if  in 
the  cafe  he  is  fuppoling  there  were  miracle  againll 
miraclej  or  as  if  the  queftion  v/ere  concerning 
two  extraordinary  miraculous  facts,  the  one  of 
which  is  oppofed  to  the  other.  But  whereas 
in  that  cafe  one  Ihould  think  the  greater  miracle 
ought  to  take  place  againft  the  Icller,  this  gen- 
tleman, with  whom  miracle  and  abfurdiry 
is  the  fame  tlimgTdeciares  tliatlie^aTways  rejeSis 
the  greater  ?/iiracle.  But  to  quit  this  poor 
jingle,  it  is  allowed  that  the  raifing  a  dead  man 
to  life,  mud,  if  ever  it  happened,  have  been  a 
very  fignal  miracle  j  i.  e.  as  he  defines  it,  a 
violation  of  a  law  of  nature  by  a  particular  vo- 
lition of  the  Deity.  The  queftion  therefore  is. 
Whether  any  evidence  is  given,  which  may  be 
depended  on,  to  aillirc  us,  that  however  Itrange 
or  extraordinary  this  event  may  be,  yet  it  hath 
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LETTER aanally  happened.  Thar  the  thing  itlelf  is  pof- 
»...^l,o^^^^  to  the  Deity^  however  it  be  contrary  to  the 
ufual  courlc  of  nature,  cannot  be  realbnably  con- 
tefted:  Becaufc  it  cannot  be  proved  to  involve 
a  contradidion,  or  any  thinii  bevond  the  reach 
of  aUnighty  power.  For  it  would  be  to  the  ialt 
degree  abfucd  to  fay,  that  he  who  formed  this 
ftupendous  fyftem,  or  who  contrived  and  fa- 
bricated the  wonderful  frame  of  the  humaa 
body,  and  originally  gave  it  a  principle  of  life, 
could  not  raife  a  dead  man  to  life.  It  would  be 
a  contradiction,  that  the  fame  man  fhould  be 
living  and  dead  at  the  fame  time,  but  not  that 
he  that  was  dead  fhould  afterwards  be  reftorcd 
to  life.  And  therefore  if  it  be  the  will  of  God, 
and  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs  feeth  it  proper  for 
anfwering  any  very  important  purpofes,  he  is 
able  to  cffed  it.  But  then  whether  he  hath 
actually  effected  it,  is  another  qucftion.  And 
here  it  will  be  readily  owned,  thiat  in  a  cafe  of 
{o  extraordinary  a  nature,  the  evidence  or  tcdi- 
mony  upon  which  we  receive  it,  ought  to  be 
very  ftrong  and  cogent. 

Mr.  Hume  is  picafed  here  to  put  the  cafe  in 
a  very  loole  and  general  way.  "  When  any 
"  one  tells  me  (faith  he)  that  he  faw  a  dead 
'*  man  reftored  to  life,  1  immediately  confidcr 
''  \T\i\\  myfelf,  whether  it  be  more  probable, 
*'  that  this  pcrfon  fliould  either  deceive  or  be 
*'  deceived,  or  that  the  fad  he  relates  fhould 
"  really  have  happened,"  He  puts  it,  as  if  there 
was  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  tcftimony 
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of  afingle  perfon,  without  any  affignable  reafoiiLETTER 
for  fo  extraordinary  an  event.  And  when  thQS,,_.,^^,l^^ 
propofcd,  naked  of  all  circumftances,  no  won- 
der that  it  hath  aji  odd  appearance.  But  that  wc 
may  bring  the  queftion  to  a  fair  iffuc,  let  us  ap- 
ply it  to  what  our  author  without  doubt  had 
principally  in  his  view,  the  refurredion  of  our 
Lord  Jefus  Chrift.  Taking  the  cafe  therefore 
accordmg  to  the  rcprefentation  given  of  it  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  let  us  examine  whether,  fup- 
pofmg  all  thofe  circumftances  to  concur  which 
are  thete  exhibited,  they  do  not  an=iount  to  a 
full  and  fatisfadory  evidence,  fufficient  to  lay 
a  Juft  foundation  for  a  reafonable  aflTent  to  it. 
Let  us  then  fuppofc,  that  in  a  feries  of  writings, 
publifiied  by  different  pcrfons  in  different  ages, 
and  all  of  them  unconteftably  written  long  be- 
fore the  event  happened,  a  glorious  and  won- 
derful Perfon  was  foretold,  and  dcfcribed  by  the 
mod  extraordinary  characlers,  who  (hould  be 
fent  from  heaven  to  teach  and  inftrud:  mankind, 
to  guide  them  in  the  way  of  falvation,  and  to 
introduce  an  excellent  dilpenfation  of  truth  and 
righteoufnels :  That  not  only  the  nation  and 
family  from  which  he  was  to  fpring,  the  place 
of  his  birth,  and  time  of  his  appearing,  was  di- 
flinclly  pointed  out,  but  it  was  foretold  that  he 
(hould  endure  the  mod  grievous  fufferings  and 
death,  and  that  afterwards  he  Ihould  be  exalted 
to  a  divine  dominion  and  glory,  and  that  tlie 
Gentiles  ihould  be  enlightned  by  his  dctlrinc, 
and  receive  his  law :   That  accordingly,  at  the 
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LETTERtime   which  had  been  fignified  in  thofe  pre- 
("Jl.  didions,  that  admirable  perfon  appeared  :   That 
he  taught  a  moft  pure  and  heavenly  doctrine, 
prefcribed   the  moll  holy  and  excellent  laws, 
and  brought  the  moft  perfect  fchcmc  ot  religion 
which  had  ever  been  publiihed  to  the  world  i 
and  at  the  fame  time  exhibited  in  his  own  facred 
Jifc  and  pradice  an  example  of  the  moll:  con- 
fummate  hoiinefs  and  goodnels :  That  in  pi'oot 
of  his  divine  million  he  performed  the   moft 
wonderful  Vv^orks,  manifeftly  tranfcending  the 
utmort  efforts  of  all  human  power  or  skill,  and 
this  in  a  vaft  number  of  inlUnces,  and  in  the 
moft  open  and  public  manner,  for  a  courfe  of 
years  together :    That  he  moft  clearly  and  ex- ' 
prcfly  foretold,  that  he  was  to  undergo  the  moft 
srricvous  fuffcrini;s,  and  a  cruel  and  i";nominious 
death,  and  fhould  afterwards  rife  again  from  the 
dead  on  the  third  day  :  And  to  this  he  appealed 
as  the  moll  convincing  proof  of  his  divine  mif- 
fion  :  That  accordingly  he  fuffered  the  death  of 
the  crofs  in  the  face  of  a  vaft  multitude  of  fpeda- 
tors :  And  notwithftanding  the  chief  men  of  the 
yewifi  nation,  by  whofe  inftigation  he  was  cru- 
cified, took. the  moft  prudent  and  eftedual  pre- 
cautions to  prevent  aii  impofition  in  this  matter, 
he  role  again  from  the  dead  at  the  time  appointed 
with  circumfianccs  of  great  glory,  in  a  manner 
which  fauck  terror  into  the  guards,  who  were 
fet  to  watch  the  fepulchrc  :  That  afterwards  he 
fliewed  himfcif  alive  to  many  of  thofe  who  were 
moft  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  and  wIto, 
5  far 
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far  from  difcoverin^  a  too  forward  credulity, letter 
^  m. 


could  cot  be  brought  to  believe  it,   till  they 


found  themfelvcs  condrained  to  do  fo  by  the 
tellimony  of  all  their  fenfes  :  That  as  a  farther 
proof  of  his  refurredion  and  exaltation^  they  who 
witncfled  it  were  themfelvcs  enabled  to  perform 
the  moll  wonderful  miracles  in  his  name,  and 
by  power  derived  from  him,  and  were  endued 
with  the  moll:  extraordinary  gifts  and  powers, 
that  they  niight  fpread  his  religion  through  the 
world,  amidft  the  greateft  oppoHtions  and  dif- 
couragements:  That  accordingly  this  religion, 
though  propagated  by  the  feemingly  meanelf  and 
moft  unlikely  initruments,  and  not  only  deiti- 
tuteof  all  worldly  advantages,  but  diredly  op- 
pofite  to  the  prevailing  luperititions,  preju- 
dices and  vices  both  of  'Jfew^  and  GentiliS^  and 
though  it  expofed  its  pubiifhers  and  folio vver^  to 
all  manner  of  reproaches,  periecurions  and  fuf- 
ferings,  yet  in  that  very  age  made  the  moll  fur- 
prifing  progrefs,  in  confequence  of  wnich  the 
religion  of  Jcfus  was  cftabliihed  in  a  confide- 
rablc  part  of  the  world,  and  \o  continueth  unto 
this  day.  Such  is  the  view  of  ihe  evidence  of 
the  refurrecfioa  of  jcfus.  And  taking  it  alto- 
2;ether,  it  forms  iuch  a  concatenation  of  proofs, 
as  is  every  way  iuitabiC  to  the  importance  of  the 
fad,  and  which  was  never  cquai'd  in  any  other 
cafe.  And  to  fuppofe  all  this  evidence,  to  have 
been  given  in  atteiiaiion  to  a  falfhood,  involvctli 
in  it  the  mofl  palpable  abfardities.  It  is  to  fup- 
pofe, cither  that  God  would  employ  his  own 
,  prcfcience 
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LETTERprcfcicnce  and  power  togivctcftimony  to  an  im- 
^_^^!^;.^^  poftor,  by  a  feries  of  the  moft  illuftrious  pro- 
phecies, and  numerous  uncontrouled  miracles: 
Or  that  good  Beings  fuperior  to  man  would  ex- 
traordinarily interpofe  for  the  fame  purpofe,  to 
countenance  and  derive  credit  to  a  perfon  falfly 
pretending  to  be  fent  from  God,  and  feigning 
to  ad  in  his  name  :  Or,  that  evil  fpirits  would 
ufe  all  their  arts  and  power  to  atteft  and  con- 
firm a  religion,  the  manifeft  tendency  of  which 
was  to  dedroy  idolatry,  fuperliition  and  vice, 
where  ever  it  was  fincerely  believed  and  em- 
braced, and  to  recover  mankind  to  holinefs  and 
happinefs;  which  is  acontradidion  to  their  very 
nature  and  character :  It  is  to  fuppofe  that  a  num- 
ber of  perfons  would  combine  in  attefting  falf- 
hoods  in  favour  of  a  perfon  who  they  knew 
had  deceived  them,  and  of  a  religion  contrary 
to  their  moft  inveterate  and  favourite  prejudices, 
and  by  which  they  had  a  profped  of  gaining 
nothing  but  mifery,  reproach,  fufFerings,  and 
death  j  which  is  abfolurely  contrary  to  all  the 
principles  and  paflions  of  the  human  nature: 
It  is  to  fuppofe  that  perfons  of  the  greateft  Sim- 
plicity and  plainnefs  would  ad  the  part  of  the 
vileft  impoftors :  Or,  that  men  who  were  fo  bad, 
fo  falfe,  and  impious,  as  to  be  capable  of  car- 
rying on  a  feries  of  the  moft  folemn  impofi- 
tions  in  the  name  of  God  himfelf,  would  at 
the  hazard  of  all  that  is  dear  to  men,  and  in 
manifeft  oppolition  to  all  their  worldly  interefts, 
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endeavour  to  bring  over  the  nations  to  embraccLETTiR. 
a  holy  and  feif-denying  inftitution  :    Or,  that  if  r  il^^ 
they  were  enthufiaQs,  who  were  carried  away 
by  the  heat  of  their  own  diftempered  brains  to 
imagine,  that  for  a  feries  of  years  together  the 
moft  extraoidinary  fads  were  done  before  their 
eyes,  though  no  fuch  things  were  done  at  all, 
and  that  they  were  themfclves  enabled  adually 
to  perform  the  moft  wonderful  works  in  the 
moft  open  and  public  manner,  though  they  per- 
formed no  fuch  works;  it  is  to  fuppofc  that  fuch 
mad  enthufiafts,  who  were  alfo  mean  and  con- 
temptible in  their  condition,  and  for  the  moft 
part  ignorant  and  illiterate,  were  not  only  ca- 
pable of  forming  the  nobleft  fcheme  of  reli- 
gion which  was  ever  publillied  to  mankind,  but 
were  able  to  overcome  all  the  learning,  wealth, 
power,  eloquence  of  the  world,  all  the  bigotry, 
and  fuperftition  of  the  nations,  all  the  influence 
and  artifices  of  the  priclls,  all  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  magiftrates :    That  they  did  this 
by  only  alleging  they  had  a  commiflion  in  the 
name  of  a  perfon  who  had  been  crucified,  whom 
they  affirmed,  but  without  giving  any  proof  of 
it,  to  have  been  rifen  from  the  dead,  and  to  be 
exalted  as  the  Saviour  and  Lord  of  mankind.  All 
this  is  fuch  a  complication  of  abfurdiries,    as 
cannot  be  admitted  but  upon  principles  that  are 
abfolutely  abhorrent  to  the  common  (enfe  and 
reafon  of  men.     It  were  eafy  to  enlarge  farther 
on  this  fubjed:,  but  this  may  fuliice  at  prefent  j 
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LETTERefpech;ly  cor.lidcring  that  Mr.  Adams  hath 
j^.^;.^,  urged  many  rLings  to  tnis  pu'-pofe  with  great 
ciearnels  and  force,  in  his  anlwcr  to  lAr.  Hwrnes 
Effay,  p  31-56.  And  what  is  there  to  oppofe 
to  all  this?  Nothing  but  the  ^ngle  difficulty  of 
reftoring  a  dead  man  to  hfe,  which  is  indeed  a 
very  extraordinary  and  miraculous  event,  but 
is  not  above  the  power  of  God  to  efFed,  and 
fuppoiing  a  good  and  valid  rcafon  can  be  af-- 
Itgncd  for  it  worthy  of  the  divine  wifdom  and 
goodnefs,  involveth  in  it  no  abfurdity  at  all. 
And  fuch  a  rcafon  it  certainly  was  to  give  an  il- 
luftrious  attedation  to  the  divine  million  of  the 
Holy  JciuSj  and  to  the  divine  original  of  the  raoft 
excellent  dilpenlation  of  religion  that  was  ever 
publifhed  among  men.  To  talk,  as  this  author 
does,  of  the  diminution  of  the  evidence  in  pro- 
portion to  the  difnculty  of  the  cafe  is  ttiliing. 
For  the  evidence  is  here  fuppofcd  to  be  fully 
proportioned  to  the  diffic.iity  and  im.portancc  of 
the  cafe:  Since  both  there  is  a  power  alligned 
every  way  able  to  effcd  it,  and  a  valuable  end 
which  makes  it  realonable  to  think  it  was  be- 
coming the  divine  v.'ifdom  and  goodnefs  to  iii- 
terpofc  for  cffi  cling  it. 

You  will  pernaps  think  this  may  be  fufficient 
with  regard  to  the  firft  part  of  Mr.  Humes  Eflay. 
on  Miracles.  In  my  next  I  (hall  endeavour  to 
make  it  appear,  that  we  have  the  higheil  rcafon 
to  think  that  the  evidence,  which  hath  been 
argued  to  be  fufficient  if  given,  was  really  and 
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aftually  given  :    And  fhall  anfvver  the  feveralLETTER 
confiderations  he  hath  offered  to  Ihew  that  fup-  t^^-vv^ 
pofing  miracles  capable  of  being  proved  by  evi- 
dence or  teftimony,  yet  no  evidence  was  ever 
adually  given  for  miracles,  which  can  be  rea- 
fonably  depended  upon. 
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,J^  LETTER     IV. 

Refeciions  on  the  fecond  part  of  Mr.  HumeV 
E(fay  on  Miracles,  iz-hicb  is  defignedto  Jhew, 
thai  in  faB  there  never  ''jaas  a  miraculous 
event  eflablified  uponfuch  evidence  as  can  be 
depended  on.     What  ke  offers  concerning  the 
Tieceffary   conditions   and    qualifications   of 
'witnejjes  in  the  cafe  of  miracles  confidt-red. 
It  is  p?ezvn  that  the  'ivitneffes  to  the  miracles 
inproofofChrifttanity  had  all  the  conditions 
and  qualifications,  that  ca?i  be  required  to 
render  any  teflimony  good  and  valid.     Con- 
cerning the  pronenefs  of  mankind  in  all  ages 
to  believe  'wonders^  efpecially  in  matters  of 
religion.     This    no  reafbn  for  reje&ing  all 
miracles  without  farther  examination.     The 
miracles  'wrought  in  proof  of  Chriftianity  not 
done  in  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  age.     His 
pretence  that  different  miracles  'wrought  in 
favour  of  different  religions  deftroy  one  an- 
other, and  Jhew  that  none  of  them  are  true. 
The  abfitrdity  of  this  'way  of  reafonmg  flewn, 
Inftances  produced  by  him  of  miracles  -well 
attifted,  and  which  yet  ought  to  be  rejected 
as  falfe  and  incredible.     A  particular  exami- 
7iation  of  'what  he  hath  offered  concerning 
the  miracles  attributed  to  the  Abbe  de'Taris, 
and  which  he  pretends  much  furpafs  thofe  of 
our  Saviour  in  credit  and  authority, 

SIR, 

Now  proceed  to  confider  the  fecond  part  of 
i\lr.  Hume's  Efiay  on  Miracles.     The  firft 

was 
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wasdefigned  to  fhew,  that  miracles  are  incapableLETXER 
of  being  proved  by  any  evidence  whatfocvcr,  ^^d  J^\, 
that  no  evidence  or  teftimony  that  could  be  gi- 
ven, let  us  iuppofe  it  never  fo  full  and  ftrong, 
would  be  a  fufficient  ground  for  believing  the 
truth  and  exiftence  of  miracles.  And  now  in 
his  fecond  part  he  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  fuppofe- 
ing  a  miracle  capable  of  being  proved  by  full  and 
fufficient  evidence  or  teftimony,  yet  in  fad  there 
never  was  a  miraculous  event  in  any  hiftorv  efta-  < 
blifhed  upon  fuch  evidence  as  can  reafonably  be 
depended  upon.  To  this  purpofe  he  ofFereth 
feveral  confiderations.  The  firft  is  defigned  to 
prove,  that  no  witnefles  have  ever  been  produced. 
for  any  miracle,  which  have  all  the  neceflary 
conditions  and  qualifications,  to  render  their 
teftimony  credible.  The  fecond  confidcration 
is  drawn  from  the  pronenefs  there  has  been  in 
mankind  in  all  ages  to  believe  wonders ^  and 
the  more  for  their  being  abfurd  and  incredible; 
efpecially  in  matters  of  religion;  and  that  there- 
fore in  tnis  cafe  all  men  of  fenfc  fhould  reject: 
them  without  farther  examination.  His  third 
obfervation  is,  that  they  are  always  found  to 
abound  moft  among  ignorant  and  barbarous  na- 
tions. His  fourth  obfervation  is  drawn  from 
the  oppofirc  miracles  wrought  in  different  re- 
ligions, which  deftroy  one  another  j  fo  that  there 
is  no  miracle  wrought,  but  what  is  oppofed  by 
an  infinite  number  of  others.  He  then  goes  on 
•to  give  an  account  of  fome  miraculous  fads 
which  feem  to  be  well  attefted,  and  yet  are  to 
Vol.  11.  G  be 
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^^-  fubftance  of  this  part  ot  hisEflay,  which  he  con- 
cludes with  an  infolent  boaO:  as  if  he  thought  he 
had  fo  clearly  dcmonftratcd  what  he  undercook, 
that  no  man  who  had  not  his  undirfiandmg  mi- 
raculoufly  ///t;^vr/^<^  could  cppofe  it.  But  I  ap- 
prehend, it  will  appear  upon  a  dillinct  examina- 
tion of  what  he  hath  offered,  that  there  is  little 
ground  for  fuch  confident  boafting. 

The  principal  confideration  is  that  which  he 
hath  mentioned  in  the  firft  place,  drawn  from  the 
want  of  competent  tedim.ony  to  afccrtain  the 
>truth  of  miraculous  facts.  He  affirms,  "  That 
*'  there  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  hiftory  any 
*'  miracle  atteftcd  by  a  fufficient  number  of  men, 
^'  of  fuch  unqueftionable  good  fenfe,  education, 
*'  and  learning,  as  to  fecure  us  againlt  all  delu- 
"  fion  in  themfelvesj  of  fuch  undoubted  inte- 
'^  grity,  as  to  place  them  beyond  all  fufpicion  of 
"  any  defign  to  deceive  others;  of  fuch  credit 
"  and  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  as  to 
''  have  a  great  deal  to  lofe  in  cafe  of  being  de- 
"  teded  in  any  falfhood  j  and  at  the  fame  time 
"  attcfting  facts  perfornVd  in  fuch  a  public  man- 
•*  ner,  and  in  fo  celebrated  a  part  of  the  world, 
"  as  to  render  the  detection  unavoidable :  All 
"  which  circumftances  are  requifite  to  give  us  a 

\"  full  affurance  in  the  telVmiony  of  men  *." 
V^  Here  he  fuppofcs,  that  where  thefe  circumftan- 
ces concur,  we  may  \\a.\z  full ajjitrance in  the  tef- 
timony  of  ?nen  concerning  the  fads  they  relate, 

*  Hume's  Fuilofophical  Effays,  p.  183. 
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however  extraordinary   and   unufual.      Let  us  letter 

IV. 


therefore  examine  the  conditions  and  qualifica-     ^^" 


lions  he  iniifts  upon  as  neceiTary  to  render  a 
teftimony  good  and  valid,  and  apply  them  to  the 
teftimony  of  the  vvirneiTesof  Chriiiianiry,andthc 
extraordinary  miraculous  fads  whereby  it  was 
confirmed,  eipecialiy  that  of  our  Saviour's  Rc- 
furredion. 

The  firft  thing  he  infifteth  upon  is,  that  the 
Miracle  fhould  be  attejhdby  a  /ufficient  number 
of  men.     He  hath  not  told  us,  what  number  of 
witnefl'es  he  takes  to  be  fufficient  in  fuch  a  cafe. 
In  fome  cafes  very  few  may  be  fufficient.     Yea, 
a  fingle  evidence  may  be  fo  circumftanced  as  to 
produce  a  fufficient  aflurance  and  conviction  in 
the  mind,  even  concerning  a  Fad  of  an  extra- 
ordinary nature:  though  where  there  is  a  con- 
currence of  many  good  witnefles,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly an  advantage,  and  tcndeth  to  give  farther 
force  to  the  evidence.     And  as  to  this,  Chrifti- 
anity  hath  all  the  advantages  that  can  rcafonably 
be  defired.    All  the  Apoftlcs  were  the  authorized 
witneflesof  the  principal  fads  by  which  Chrifti- 
anity  is  attefted.    So  were  the  feventy  Difciplcs, 
and  the  hundred  and  twenty  mentioned  Aiis  i. 
15,  21,  22.  who  had  been  with  Jefus  from  the 
commencement  of  his  perfonal  miniilry  to  his 
afcenfion  into  heaven :  to  which  mi2;ht  be  added 
many  others  who  had  leen  his  illuttrious  mira- 
cles, as  well  as  heard  his  excellent  inlfrudions. 
The  accounts  of  thefe  things  were  publifned  in 
that  very  age,  and  the  Fads  were  reprefented  as 
G  2  having 
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,y^[Lj  heen  delivered,  in  theprcfence  of  multitudes  j  fo 
that  in  effed  they  appealed  to  thoufands  in  Ju- 
dea,  Jertifaletn,  and  Galilee.   It  is  true,  that  as  to 
the  Refurredion  of  Chrift,  this  was  not  a  Fad 
done  before  all  the  people fj   but  there  was  a 
number  of  witneffes  to  it,  fufficient  to  atteft  any 
fad.   Chrift  fliewed  himfelf  alive  after  his  paffion 
to  feveral  perfons  at  different  times  j   whofe  tcfti- 
mony  gave  mutual  fupport  and  force  to  one 
another.     He  Ihewcd   himfelf  alfo  to  all   the 
Apoftles  in  a  body,  to  feveral  other  difciples,  and 
at  laft  to  five  hundred  at  onceij:.     To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  all  the  extraordinary  fads  and 
wonderful  works  wrought  by  the  Apoftles  and 
tirft  publifhers  of  Chriftianity,  many  of  which 
were  of  a  very  public  nature,  and  done  in  the 
view  of  multitudes,  came  in  aid  of  their  tefti- 
mony. 

As  to  the  qualifications  of  the  witnefles,  the 
firft  thing  he  rcquireth  is,  that  "  they  (hould  be 
**  of  fuch  unqucftioned  good  fenfe,  education 
"  and  learning,  as  to  fecure  us  againft  all  delufion 
"  in  themfelves."  The  reafon  why  this  gentle- 
man here  mcntioneth  learnihg  and  ediicatioriy  as 
ncccftary  qualifications  in  witneftTes,  is  evident. 
It  is  undoubtedly  with  a  view  to  exclude  the 
Apoftles,  who.exccpt  Jr/P^///,  appear  not  to  have 
been  perfons  of  education  and  learning.   But  no 

•f  See  this  accour.ted  for  Vol.  I.   p.   138,  139,  273,  274. 
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Court  of  Judicature,ui  enquiring  into  fads,  looks  letter 
upon  it  to  be  neccllary  that  the  pcrfons  giving  ^• 
teftimony  to  the  truth  of  thofe  fads  fhould  be' 
perfons  who  had  a  learned  education :  It  is  fuf- 
ficient,  if  they  appear  to  be  perfons  of  found  fenfe 
and  honed  charaders,  and  that  the  fads  were  fuch 
as  they  had  an  opportunity  of  being  well  ac- 
quainted with.  And  thus  it  was  with  regard  to 
the  firft  witnefles  of  Chriftianity.  Tiiey  were  not 
indeed  perfons  eminent  for  their  learning,  know- 
lege,  and  experience  in  the  world.  If  they  had  been 
fo,  this  might  probably  have  been  regarded  as  a 
fufpicious  circumftance,  as  if  they  had  themfelves 
laid  the  fcheme,  and  it  was  the  effed  of  their 
own  art  and  contrivance.  But  they  were  perfons 
of  plain  fenfe,  and  found  underftanding,  and 
pcrfedly  acquainted  with  the  fads  they  relate. 
This  fufficiently  appeareth  from  their  writings, 
and  the  accounts  they  have  left  us.  Their  nar- 
rations are  plain  and  confiftent,  delivered  in  a  fim- 
ple  unafFeded  ftile,  without  any  pomp  of  words, 
or  oftentation  of  eloquence  or  literature  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  without  any  of  the 
rants  of  enthufiafm.  All  is  calm,  cool,  and  fe- 
date,  the  argument  of  a  compofed  fpirit.  There 
is  nothing  that  betrayeth  an  overheated  imagi- 
nation :  nor  do  they  ever  fly  out  into  paflionate 
exclamations, even  where  the  fubjed  might  feem 
to  warrant  it.  The  fads  they  relate  were  of  fucti 
a  nature,  and  (o  circumftanced,  that  they  could 
not  themfelves  be  deceived  in  them,  fuppofing 
they  had  their  fenfes,  or  be  made  to  believe  they 
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LETTERwere  done  before  their  eyes,  when  they  were 
IJl^^  not  done.  This  muft  be  acknowleged  as  to 
the  fads  done  daring  ChriiVs  perlbnal  Miniftry. 
For  they  were  conllantly  with  him  in  his  going 
out  and  coming  in,  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
oblerving  thok  fads  in  all  their  circumftances 
for  a  courfc  of  years  together?  and  tiieretore 
could  be  as  perfectly  aflured  of  them,  as  any  man 
can  be  of  any  facts  whatfoever,  which  he  him- 
felf  hears  and  fees.  And  as  to  his  rcfurredion, 
they  were  not  forward  ralhly  to  give  credit  to  it 
by  an  cnthufiaftic  heat.  They  examined  it 
fcrnpuloufly,  and  would  not  receive  it,  till  com- 
pelled by  irreiiltiblc  evidence, and  by  the  teftimo- 
ny  of  all  their  fenfes. 

The  next  thing  he  infirteth  upon  is,  that 
*^  the  witnefles  Ihould  be  of  fuch  undoubted  in* 
"  tegrity,  as  to  place  them  beyond  ail  fufpicion 
"  of  any  defign  to  deceive  others."  Apply  this 
to  the  witneifes  of  the  miraculous  Facts  where- 
by Chriftianity  was  attelted,  and  it  will  appear 
that  never  were  there  perfons,  who  were  more 
remote  from  all  reafonable  fufpicion  of  fraud,  or 
a  dc.Ggn  to  impofe  falfhoods  upon  Mankind. 
They  appeared  by  their  whole  temper  and  con- 
dud  to  be  perfons  of  great  probity,  and  unafFeded 
fimplicity,  Grangers  to  artful  cunning,  and  tlie 
relinements  of  human  policy.  It  mightily 
(trengthens  this,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  as 
the  cafe  was  circumftanced,  they  could  have  no 
temptation  to  endeavour  to  impofe  thefc  things 
upon  the  world  if  they  had  not  been  true,  but 

had 
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had  the  ftrongelt  inducements  to  the  contrary,  letter 
They  could  have  no  profped  of  fcrving  their  ^1^1, 
worldly  intercil:,  or  aniwering  the  ends  of  am- 
bition, by  preaching  up  a  religion  contrary  to  all 
the  prevailing  pallions  and  prejudices  of  y^X'j 
and  Gentiles, -^  principal  article  of  which  wasfal- 
vation  through  a  crucified  Jefus,  They  could 
fcarce  have  had  a  reaibnablc  expectation  of  gain- 
ing fo  much  asafmgle  profeiytejtofoabfurd  and 
fooiifh  aicheme,  as  it  mu't  have  been,  fuppofing 
they  had  known  that  all  was  falfe,  and  that  )eius 
had  never  rifen  at  all.  Hovv'  could  it  have  been 
expeded  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  they  fnculd  be  able 
to  perfuadc  the  ^e^ujs  to  receive  for  their  Melliah, 
one  that  had  been  put  to  an  ignominious  death  by 
the  Heads  of  their  nation,  as  an  impoftor  and  de- 
ceiver? Or,  that  they  fhould  perfuade  the  Gen- 
tiles to  acknowlege  and  worlhip  a  crucified  ^^-l:.' 
for  their  Lord,  in  preference  to  tiieir  long- adored 
Deiiies,  and  to  abandon  all  their  darling  Super- 
(litions  for  a  (Irid  and  felf-denying  diicipline? 
The  only  thing  that  can  be  pretended  as  a  pollible 
inducement  to  them,  to  endeavour  to  impofe 
upon  mankind,  is  what  this  writer  afterwards 
mentions.  "  What  greater  temptation,  faith  he, 
*'  than  to  appear  a  Miiiionary,  a  Prophet,  and 
*'  AmbafTador  from  heaven  ?  Who  would  not 
"  encounter  many  dangers  and  difficulties, 
"  to  attain  fo  fdblime  a  charafter  ?  Or,  if  pcr- 
"  fuaded  of  it  himfelf,  would  fcruple  a  pious 
"  fraud  in  profped  of  io  holy  an  end*".     But 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  Effays,  p,  2Co. 
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LETTER  there  is  no  room  for  fuch  a  fufpicion  in  the  cafe 
^-     we  are  now  confidering.     If  they  had  pretended 
a  revelation  in  favour  of  a  Melliah,  fuiced  to 
the  J-c--j2Jtj'h  carnal  notions  and  prejudices,  who 
was  to  ered  a  mighty  worldly  dominion,  arrayed 
with  all  the  pompof  fecular  glory  and  grandeur, 
they  might  have  expected  honour  and  applaufc 
in  being  looked  uoon  as  his  minillers.    But  what 
honour  could  they  propofefrom  being  regarded 
as  the  difciples  and  apolUes  of  one  that  had  been 
condemned,  and   put  to  a   fhameful  death  by 
puDlicaurhorir>?  Tofet  upashisAmbairadors,and 
pretend  ro  be  infpired  by  his  fpirit  and  to  be  coni- 
millioned  by  him  to   go   through  the  world, 
preachmg  up  Jcfus  Chrift  and  him  crucified: 
This  was  in  all  appearance  the  readiefl:  way  they 
could  take  to  cxpolc  themfelves  to  general  fcorn, 
derifi  )n,  and  reproach  :  And  they  mull  have  been 
abfoluteJy  out  ot  their  fenfes,  to  have  expeded 
that  any  veneration  fhould  be  paid  to  them  under 
this  character,  luppofing  they  had  no  other  proof 
to  bring  of  their  crucified  Mailer's  being  rifen, 
and  exalted  in  glory  as  the  univerfal  Lord  and 
Saviour,  but  their  own  word.     Thus  it  appears 
that  they  could  have  no  inducements  or  tempta- 
tions, according  to  all  the  principles  or  motives 
that  equally  work   upon  the  human  mind,  to 
attempt  to  impofe  this  Scheme  of  Religion,  and 
the  facis  by  which  it  was  fupported,  if  they  had 
known  them  to  be  falfe:  and  if  they  had  been 
falfe,  they  mud  have  known  them  to  be  fo.     But 
this  is  not  all.     They  had  the  (Irongelf  poiUblc 
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inducements  to  the  contrary.  The  Scheme  ofLETXER 
religion  they  preached,  and  which  thefe  fads  were  liT^.^. 
defigned  to  atteft,  was  diredtiy  oppofite  to  their 
own  mo(\  rooted  prejudices  On  the  fuppofitioa 
of  Chrift's  not  having  rifenjthey  mud  have  been 
fenfible  that  he  had  deceived  them  ;  that  the 
promifes  and  predidions  with  which  he  had 
amufed  them  were  falfe ;  and  that  confequently 
they  could  have  no  hopes  from  him  either  in 
this  world  or  in  the  next.  At  the  fame  time 
they  could  not  but  forefee,  that  by  pretending  he 
was  rifen  from  the  dead,  and  fctting  him  up  for 
the  Mcfiiah  after  he  had  been  crucified,  tliey 
fhould  incur  the  indignation  of  the  body  of  their 
own  nation,  and  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
thofe  in  chief  authority  among  them.  They 
could  not  pojQibly  expcd  any  thing  but  what 
they  met  with,  perfecutions,  reproaches,  fhame 
and  fufferings  both  from  Je'-jus  and  Gentiles. 
Their  expofing  themfelves  to  thefe  things  may 
be  accounted  for,  if  they  were  perfuaded  that 
.what  they  witnefled  was  really  truej  though 
licven  in  that  cafe  it  required  great  virtue  and 
conftancy,  and  divine  fupports.  But  that  they 
fliould  in  manifeft  oppofition  to  their  own  re- 
ligious prejudices  and  worldly  interefts,  without 
the  leaft  profped  of  any  thing  to  be  gained  by 
.  it  here  or  hereafter,  pcrfift  to  the  very  death  in 
attefting  a  fallhood  known  by  themfelves  to  be 
fo5  and  that  they  fhould,  for  the  fake  of  one  who 
they  knew  had  deceived  them,expofe  themfelves 
to  the  greateft  evils  and  fufferings  to  which  ail 

men 
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LETTER  men  have  naturally  the  ftrongcil  averfion,  is  a 
il^Lj  fLippofition  that  cannot  be  admitted  with  the 
ieaft  appearance  of  reafon,  as  being  ablblutely 
fiibverfive  of  all  the  principles  and  paffions  of 
human  nature.  Our  author  ought  to  acknowlege 
the  force  of  this  rcafoning,  fince  he  takcth  pains 
throughout  his  whole  Eifay  on  Liberty  and  Ne- 
ceillty,to  fhew  that  we  may  in  many  cafes  argue 
as  fui'cly  and  ftrongly,  from  the  power  and  in- 
fluence of  motives  on  the  human  mind,  as  from 
the  influence  of  phyficai  caufcsj  and  that  ther^. 
is  as  great  a  certainty,  and  as  necefiary  a  coii- 
nexion  in  what  are  called  moral  caufes  as  in 
phyficai.  And  he  exprefly  declareth,  that  "  we 
"  cannot  make  ufe  of  a  more  convincing  argu- 
"  mcnt  than  to  prove, that  the  actions  afcribed 
"  to  any  perfon  are  contrary  to  the  courfe  of 
*'  nature,  and  that  no  human  motives  in  fuch 
"  circumftanccs,  could  ever  induce  them  to  fuch 
"  a  condud*." 

This  writer  farther  requireth,  that  *^  the  wit- 
"  ncflcs  fhould  be  of  fuch  Credit  and  Reputa- 
"  tion  in  the  eyes  of  Mankind  as  to  have  a 
'*  great  deal  to  lofe  in  cafe  of  being  detected  in 
**  any  faifhood."  If  the  meaning  be,  that  they 
muft  be  perfons  ditlinguifned  by  their  rank  and 
fituation  in  the  world,  and  of  great  reputation 
for  knowledge,  and  for  the  eminency  of  their 
ftation  and  figure  in  life ,  this  in  the  cafe  here 
referred  to  would  inftead  of  ftrengthening  have 
greatly  weakened  the  force  of  their  tcflimony. 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  EiTays,  p.  135, 
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It  might  have  been  faid  with  fome  fhew  of  plan-  letter 
fibility,  that  f  uch  pciTons  by  their  knowledge  and  ^• 
abilities,  their  reputation  and  intereft,  might  ^^''^^^^ 
have  it  in  their  power  to  countenance  and  pro- 
pagate an  impofturc  among  the  people,  and  give 
it  fome  credit  in  the  world.  If  the  fads  recorded 
in  the  gofpel,  the  miracles  and  refurredion  of 
JefusChrift,  had  been  patronized  and  attefted  by 
the  Chief  Priefts  and  Rulers  of  the  yewifi]<\znony 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  pretended  that 
Mi  they  had  political  defigns  in  view,  and  that 
confidering  their  authority  and  influence  they 
might  more  eafily  impofe  thofe  things  upon  the 
multitude.  On  this  view  of  things  the  evidence 
for  thofe  important  fads  would  have  been  fap 
Jefs  convincing  than  now  it  is.  And  therefore 
the  Divine  wifdom  hath  ordered  it  far  better, 
in  appointing  that  the  firft  witnefles  of  the  Goi- 
pel  were  not  the  worldly  wife^  mighty,  or  noble^ 
but  perfons  of  mean  condition,  and  yet  of  honeft 
charaders,  without  power,  authority,  or  intereft. 
And  whereas  this  writer  urgeth,  that  the  witnefles 
ought  to  be  oi fitch  reputation  as  to  have  a  great 
deal  to  lofe  in  cafe  of  being  detected  in  a  faljlood, 
it  ought  to  be  confidered,  that  a  man  of  true  pro- 
bity, though  in  a  low  condition,  may  be  as  un- 
willing  to  be  branded  as  a  cheat  and  an  impoflor, 
and  as  defirous  to  prcferve  his  good  name,  which 
may  be  almoft  all  he  has  to  value  himfelf  upon, 
as  perfons  of  greater  figure  and  eminence  in  the 
Vv^orld,  who  may  more  eafily  find  means  to  fup- 
port  themfelves,  and  to  evade  detettion  and  pu- 
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LETTER  nifhment.  The  Apoftles  indeed  rejoiced  that  they 
^y*      were  counted  izorthy  to  ftiffer  fiame  for  the 
name  of  drifts  Adts.  v.  41.  But  this  was  not 
owing  to  their  being  infenfible  to  (hame,  but  to 
the  teftimony  of  a  good  confcience,  and  to  the 
full  perfuafion  they  had  of  Chrift's  divine  Million, 
and  the  divinity  of  the  Religion  they  preached 
in  his  name.     This  particularly  was  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  St.  ^anl  aded,  who  was  a  man 
of  reputation  among  the  Jews,  and  would  never 
have  made  a  facrificc  of  this,  and  of  all  his 
worldly  interefts  and  expedations,  to  join  him- 
felf  to  a  defpifcd  perfecuted  party,  and  againft 
whom  he  himfelf  had  conceived  the  ftrongeft 
prejudices,  if  he  had  not  been  brought  over  by 
an  evidence  which  he  was  not  able  to  refift,  to 
the  acknowlegement  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and 
of  the  extraordinary  fads  on  which  it  was  efta^- 
blilhed. 

The  lad  thing  he  infifteth  upon  is,  that  the 
fads  attefted  by  the  witnefles  fhould  be  "  per- 
*'  formed  in  fuch  a  public  manner,  and  in  fo  ce- 
"  lebrated  a  part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the 
"  Detedion  unavoidable."  This  may  be  applied 
with  the  greateft  propriety  to  the  extraordinary 
and  miraculous  Fads  by  which  Chriftianity  was 
attefted.  Juftly  doth  St.  Taul  appeal  to  king 
Jigr'tppa  in  the  admirable  apology  he  made  before 
him  and  the  Roman  Governor  JV/^^j",  and  which 
was  delivered  before  a  numerous  and  auguft  af- 
fembly  oijews  and  Romans,  that  none  of  thefe 
things  were  hidden  from  him :  fovy  faiih  he, 
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this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner.  Ad.  xxvi.  26.  letter 
Chrift's  whole  perfonal  Miniftry,  and  the  won-      ^"^• 
derful  works  he  wrought,  were  tranfaded  not  in  '^^^"^'^^^ 
a  private  and  fecret,  but  in  the  moft  open  and 
public  manner  pofHble,  in  places  of  the  greateft 
concourfe,and  before  multitudes  of  people  aflem- 
bled  from  all  parts.     The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  many  of  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  apoftles 
in  the  name  and  by  the  power  of  a  rifen  Jcfus. 
And  particularly  never  was  there  any  event  of 
a  more  public  nature  than  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fufion  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  on  the  day  of  Pentecolt. 
The  firft  publifhers  of  Chriftianity  preached  the 
religion  of  jefus,  and  performed  miracles  in  con- 
firmation of  it,  not  merely  in  fmail  villages,  or 
obfcure  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  populous 
cities,  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world  that  were  moft 
celebrated  for  the  liberal  arts,  learning,  and  po- 
Jitenefs.     They  publifhed  that  religion,  and  the 
wonderful  Fads   by  which  it   was  fupported, 
throughout  the  lefler  AJia,  Greece,  Italy  >   in 
the  cities  of  Jerufalem,  Antioch,  Ephejus,  Co* 
rinth^  Ipjejjalonica^  ^hiltppi^  Athens,  and  Rome 
itfelf.   If  therefore  their  pretences  had  been  falfe, 
they  could  fcarce  have  pofllbly  efcaped  a  dete- 
dion.  Efpecially  confidering  that  they  were  every 
where  under  the  eye  of  watchful  Advcrfaries, 
unbclicvingy^^j  as  well  as  Heathens,  who  would 
not  have  failed  to  dcted  and  expofe  the  impodurc, 
if  there  had  been  any.     As  to  what  the  author 
afterwards  alledgeth,  that  "  in  the  infancy  of 
"  new  religions  the  wife  and  learned  commonly 
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LETTER**  efteem  the  matter  too  inconfiderable  to  deferve 
IV.  "  their  attention  and  regard.  And  when  after- 
"  wards  they  would  willingly  deted  the  cheat,  in 
*'  order  to  undeceive  the  deluded  multitude,  the 
"  feafon  is  now  gone,  and  the  Records  and  Wit- 
"  neflcs,  who  might  clear  up  the  matter,  arc 
**  peril"hed  beyond  recovery*."  This  pretence 
hath  noplace  in  the  cafe  we  are  now  confidering 
with  regard  toChriftianity.  That  religion  met 
with  the  grcatell  oppofition  even  in  its  infancy. 
Perfons  of  principal  authority  in  the  nation  where 
it  firft  arofe,  bent  their  attention  and  employed 
their  power  to  fupprefs  it.  And  in  all  the  places 
where  it  was  afterwards  propagated,  there  were 
unbelieving  Je^ivSy  who  ufed  their  utmoft  efFoxts 
to  ftir  up  the  Heathens  againft  it,  who  of  them- 
felves  were  flrongly  inclined  by  their  own  preju- 
dices to  oppofe  it:  and  this  at  the  very  time 
when  if  the  facts  had  been  falfe,  it  would  have 
been  the  cafieft  thing  in  the  world,  to  have  de- 
tected the  falfhood ;  which  in  that  cafe  muft 
have  been  known  to  thoufandsj  fmce  many  of 
the  fads  appealed  to  were  of  a  very  public  nature. 
Thus  1  have  confidered  the  conditions  and 
qualifications  he  infifteth  upon  as  neceflary  to 
give  us  a  full  affurance  in  the  tejltmony  of  men 
with  regard  to  miracles  >  and  have  fhewn,  that 
all  the  conditions  that  can  be  reafonably  defired 
concur  with  the  higheft  degree  of  evidence  ia 
the  Tellimony  given  by  the  apoillcs  and  firft 
witnefles  of  Chriilianity,  to  the  extraordinary 

#  Hume's  Philofophkal  Eflays,  p.  202, 
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fads  whereby  its  divine  authority  was  eUabliflicd.  letter 
Their  Tedimony  had  ibme  advantages  wliich  no  i-l^^ 
other  Teliimony  ever  had.     St.  Luke  ob'ervcs, 
that  ij:; it h great  pwjjcr  gave  the  apojUes  witiiefs 
of  the  Rtjurretiion  of  the  Lord  Jefns,  Ads.  iv. 
33.     The  Tell imony  they  gave  was  accompanied 
with  a  Divine  power.     The  force  of  their  TeiU- 
mony  did  not  depend  merely  on  their  own  ve- 
racity, but  may  be  laid  to  have  been  confirmed 
by  the  atteftation  of  God  himfelf.     It  is  with 
the  utmoft  propriety  therefore  that  the  facred 
writer  of  the  cpiftle  to  i^zHehre'-jus  reprefenreth 
God  as  bearing  thtm  "witnefs,  both  with  figns 
and'u^onders^  and  with  divers  miracles  and  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghoji,  according  to  his  own  willy 
Hebr.  ii.  4.  And  it  is  inconteftibly  true  in  fad, 
that  fo  ttrong  and  convincing  was  the  evidence, 
that  great  numbers  both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles 
were  brought  over  in  that  very  age  to  the  faith  of  a 
crucified  and  rifen  Saviour.     Nor  was  this  the 
cfFed  of  a  too  forward  credulitv,  fince  it  was  in 
dircd  oppofition  to  their  prejudices,  pallions  and 
worldly  interefts.     The  Principles  and  Induce- 
ments, which  ufually  lead  men  to  form  wrong 
and  partial  judgments,  lay  wholly  on  the  other 
fide,  and  inftead  of  being  favourable  toChriftia- 
nity  tended  rather  to  determine  men  to  disbelieve 
and  rejed  it.     So  that  it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that 
the  Propagation  of  that  Scheme  of  religion  which 
is  held  forth  in  the  Gofpci  had  Ibmerhing  in  it 
fo  wonderful,  taking  in  all  the  circamftances  of 
the  cafe,  tiiat  it  *if!brdcth  a  manifcil  and  n%oft 
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LETTER  convincing  proofofthe  truth  of  the  extraordinary 
^i^^.Fads  upon  which  it  was  founded. 

I  now  proceed  to  make  fome  obfervations  upon 
the  other  Confiderations  this  Gentleman  offers  in 
this  fecond  Part  of  hisEffay  i  and  which  indeed  can 
at  beft  pafs,  for  no  more  than  Prefumptions  5  and 
only  fliew,  that  theTeftimony  given  to  Miracles 
is  not  rafhlytobe  admitted,  and  that  great  care 
and  caution  is  neceflary  in  judging  of  them, 
which  will  be  eafily  allowed. 

The  fecond  Confideration,  and  upon  which 
he  fccmeth  to  lay  a  great  (trefs  is  this.   That  "  wc 
"  may  obferve   in  human  nature  a  Principle, 
*'  which,  if  ftridly  examined,  will  be  found  to 
*'  diminilh  extremely  the  aflurance  we  might 
"have  from  human  Teftimony,  in  any  kind  of 
I  *'  Prodigy."  He  fays,    *'  That  though  for  the 
**  moft  part  we  readily  rejed  any  Fad  that  is 
"  unufual  and  incredible  in  an  ordinary  degree, 
"  yet  when  any  thing  is  affirmed  utterly  abfurd 
**  and  miraculous,  the  mind  rather  more  readily 
admits  fuch  a  Fad,  upon  account  of  that  very 
circumrtance,  which  ought  to  deftroy  all  its 
authority.     The  pafllon  o{ Surprize  zxiAJVon- 
der  arifing  from  Miracles,  being  an  agreeable 
Emotion,  gives  a  fenfible  tendency  towards 
the  belief  of  thofe  Events  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived.  But  if  the  Spirit  of  Religion  join 

itfcif  to  the  love  of  wonder,  there  is  an  end  of 
common Senfc;  and  human  Teftimony  in  thefc 
circumftanccs  lofcs  all  pretenfions  to  autho- 
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"  rity*".  And  again  he  obfcrves,  that  "  Hiould^^J^^T^^ 
"  a  miracle  be  afcribed  to  any  new  fyftem  of  re-  i^yvv^ 
"  ligion^  men  in  all  ages  have  been  fo  much 
*'  impofed  on  by  the  ridiculous  ftories  of  this 
"  kind,  that  this  very  circumftancc  will  be  a 
"  full  proof  of  a  cheat,  and  fufficient  with  all 
"  men  of  fenfe,  not  only  to  make  them  rcje*ft 
"  the  fad,  but  even  rejed  it  without  farther 
"  examination."  And  he  repeats  it  again,  that 
it  (hould  "  make  us  form  a  general  refolution 
**  never  to  lend  any  attention  to  it,  with  what- 
"  ever  fpecious  pretext  it  may  be  covered  f." 
He  here  undertakes  to  anfwer  for  all  men  ofjenfe, 
that  they  will  rejed  all  miracles  produced  in  proof 
of  religion  without  farther  examination :,  be* 
caufe  men  in  all  ages  have  been  much  impofed 
on  by  ridiculous  ftories  of  this  kind.  But  this 
certainly  is  the  language,  not  of  reafon  and  good 
fenfe,  which  will  difpofe  a  man  fairly  to  examine, 
but  of  the  moft  obftinatc  prepollcflion  and  pre- 
judice. No  kinds  of  hiftorical  fads,  whether  of 
an  ordinary  or  extraordinary  nature,can  be  mca- 
tioned,  in  which  men  have  not  been  frequently 
impofed  upon.  But  this  is  no  jufl:  realon  foe 
rejeding  fuch  fads  at  once  without  examination : 
and  the  man  that  would  do  fo,  inftcad  of  proving 
his  fupcrior  good  fenfe,  would  only  render  him- 
fclf  ridiculous.  That  there  have  been  many 
falfc  miracles  will  be  readily  acknowledged ;  but 
this  doth  not  prove  that  there  never  have  been 
any  true  ones.     It  ought  indeed  to  make  us  very 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  EiTays,  p._i84,  185,  f  Ii>.  p.  204,  205. 
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LETTER  cautious,and  to  examine  miracles  carefully  before, 
^^  _^_^  wc  receive  them  5  but  is  no  reafon  at  all,  or  a  very 
abfurd  one,  for  rejecting  them  all  at  once  without 
cxam.i nation  and  inquiry.     Thus  to  rejeft  them 
can  only  be  juftified  upon  this  principle,  that  it 
is  not  pollibie  there  Ihould  be  a  true  miracle 
wroui^ht  in  favour  of  any  fyliem  of  religion. 
But  by  what  medium  will  he  undertake  to  prove 
<'this  ?     He  fecms  exprefly  to  admit,  that  in  other 
cafes,  "  there  may  pollibly  be  miracles,  or  vi- 
"  oiations  of  the  ufual  courfe  of  nature,  of  fuch 
"  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  proof  from  human  Te- 
X."  ftimony  *."     This  concelFion  is  not  verycon- 
jfiftent  with  what  he  had   laboured  in  the  firfl: 
part  of  his  eflay  to  (hew,  with  regard  to  all  mi- 
racles in  general,  nii^.  that  they  are  incapable  of 
being  proved  by  any  teftimony.    But  now,  pro- 
vided miracles  be  not  produced  in  proof  of  re- 
ligion, he  fcems  willing  to  allow,  that  they  may 
pojjibly  admit  of  proof  from  human  teftimony. 
The  only  cafe  therefore  in  which  they  are  never 
to  be  believed,  is  when  they  are  pretended  to 
be  \Vrought  in  fav^our  ot  religion.     But  in  this 
he  fcems  to  have  both  the  reafon  of  the  thing, 
and  the  general  fcnfe  of  mankind  againll  him.  It 
is  certainly  morereafonablc  to  believe  a  miracle, 
when  a  valuable  end  can  be  ailigned  for  it,  than 
to  believe  it  when  we  cannot  difcern  any  im- 
portant end  to  be  anfwcred  by  it  at  all.     And 
one  of  the  niofi:  valuable  ends  for  which  a  mira- 
cle can  be  fuppofed  to  be  wrought  fcems  to  be 

•  Hume's  Philofophical  Effays,  p.  203. 
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ihiSj  to  give  an  atteftation  to  the  divine  miilion letter 
ofperfons  Tent  to  inftrud  n:iankind  in  religious  ^Jl^^;^ 
|;ruths  of  great  importance,  and  to  lead  them  in 
the  way  of  falvation.  Our  author  ibems  Ibme- 
times  to  lay  a  mighty  ftrefs  on  the  general  opi- 
fiion  and  common  fentimi;nts  of  mamcind*^. 
And  there  are  few  notions,  which,  by  his  own 
acknowlegement,  have  more  generally  obtained 
in  all  nations  and  ages,  than  this,  that  there  have 
been  miracles  actually  wrought  on  fome  occa- 
iions,  efpecially  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  a  divine  in- 
terpofition.  This  is  a  principle  which  feems  to 
be  conformable  to  the  natural  fenfe  of  the  human 
inind. 

The  obfervation  he  makes  concerning  the 
agreeable  Emotion  produced  by  the  paffion  of 
wonder  and  fur  prize,  and  the  ftrong  propcnfity 
there  is  in  mankind  to  the  extraordinary  and  the 
marvellousyi^towts  nothing  againft  this  principle. 
<The  pallion  of  wonder  and  furprize  was  cer- 
tainly not  given  us  in  vain,  but  for  very  wife 
purpofes,  and  it  may  be  prefumed,  that  this  paf- 
iion,  as  well  as  others,  may  be  rightly  exercifcd 
upon  proper  objects.  But  I  cannot  agree  with 
this  gentleman,  that  men  are  naturally  difpofed 
and  inclined  to  believe  a  thing  the  rather  for  its 
being  utterly  abfurd  and  miraculous ,  efpecially 
in  matters  of  religion.  They  may,  indeed,  and 
often  do  believe  abfurditiesj  but  they  never  be- 
lieve a  thing  merely  bccaufs  it  is  abfurd,  but  be- 

*  Hume's  Efiays,  Moral  and  Political,  p,  307. 
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LETTERcaufe,  takins^  all  confiderations  tos^ether,  they  do 
•    ^not  look  upon  it  to  be  abfurd.  It  may  be  obferved 
by  the  way,  that  this  writer  here  makes  abfurd 
and  miraculous  to  be  terms  of  the  fame  fignitica^ 
tioD,  whereas  they  are  very  different  ideas.     A 
miracle,  when  fuppofed  to  be    wrought  by  a 
powa-  adequate  to  the  cffcd,  and  for  excellent 
ends,  is  indeed  wonderful,  but  has  no  abfurdity 
in  it  at  all.     It  is  true,  there  have  often  been  very 
abfurd  things  recommended  to  popular  belief 
under  the  notion  of  miracles.     And  fuch  pre- 
tended miracles  have   been    received   without 
much  examination,  when  wrought  in  favour  of 
the  eftablilhed  fuperftition.     But  even  real  mi- 
racles are  received  with  difficulty,  when  they  arc 
wrought   in  oppofttion  to  itj    and  where  the 
influence  of  the  priefthood,  the  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar,  and  the  authority  of  the  magiftratc, 
arc  on  the  other  fide :   Which  was  the  cafe  of 
Chriftianity  at  its  firft  appearance.   Conlidering 
the  nature  of  that  religion,  how  contrary  it  was 
to  the  prevailing  notions  and  prejudices  botli 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles^  the  ftridnefs  of  the  mo- 
rals it  prefcribed,  the  fcheme  of  falvation  through 
a  crucified  Saviour  which  it  propofed,  the  mean- 
nefs  of  the  inllruments  by  which  it  was  propa- 
gated, and  the  numberlcfs  difficulties  it  had  to 
encounter  with  5    the  miracles  wrought  in  at- 
teftation  ro  it  could  not  have  met  Vv'ith  a  favour- 
able reception  in  the  world,  if  there  had  not 
been  the  moft  convincing  evidence  of  their  being 
really  wrought.     The  (Irangcncls   of  the  fads, 
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inftead  of  producing  belief,  would  rather  haveLETTER 
turned  to  its  difadvantage,  and  could  fcarce  have 
failed  being  detcded  in  fuch  circumftances,  if 
they  had  been  falfe. 

His  third  obfervation  is,  t-hat  it  *'  forms  a 
*'  very  ftrong  prefumption  againft  all  fuperna- 
**  tural  relations,  that  they  are  always  found 
•«  chiefly  to  abound  among  ignorant  and  bar- 
*'  barous  nations  j  or  if  a  civilized  people  have 
'*  ever  given  admillion  to  any  of  them,  they 
"  have  received  them  from  ignorant  and  bar- 
"  barous  ancellors  *."  But  no  prefumption 
can  be  drawn  from  this  to  the  prejudice  of 
Chriftianity,  which  did  not  make  its  firft  ap- 
pearance in  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  age,  but 
at  a  time  when  the  world  was  greatly  civilized, 
and  in  nations  where  arts  and  learning  had  made 
a  very  great  progrefs.  And  it  muft  be  confidered, 
that  it  had  not  only  their  invecerate  prejudices, 
their  darling  paflions,  and  inclinations,  but  theii: 
pretended  miracles  to  encounter  wirh  ;  extra- 
ordinary fafts  received  from  their  anceftors, 
who /r/z;>zy7?2/7/^t'/^/?^;?/,as  he  cxprelleth  it,  lutth 
that  inviolable  Sanciion  and  Authority,  'which 
always  attends  antient  and  received  opinions. 
How  llrong  and  cogent  therefore  mufi:  the  force 
of  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion, and  the  extraordinary  miraculous  fads 
defigned  to  fupport  it,  have  been,  which  in  the 
hands  of  fuch  mean  inftruments,  could  make  fo 
great  a  progrefs  in  a  civilized  and  enlightened 
age,  and  proved  too  hatd  for  the  religion  of  the 

•  Hume's  Philofophical  Effays,  p.  i36,  187. 
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LETTEn  empire  J  which  bcfidcs  its  being  interwoven" 
with  the  civil  eftablifhment^  had  the  prtfcrip- 
tion  of  many  ages  to  plead,  and  was  fupporred 
by  pretended  mi, acies,  prodigies  and  oracles? 
Mr.  Hume  is  pleaicd  to  take  notice  on  this  oc- 
cafion  oi  the  management  of  that  cunning  mr- 
poftor  Alexander  *.  But  though  the  better  ta 
carry  on  the  cheat,  he  had  laid  the  fcene  among 
the  barbarous'r^^/'///^^^«/^wj,whowere  reckoned 
among  the  moft  ftupid  and  ignorant  of  the  hu- 
man race  j  and  not  only  put  in  pradice  all  the 
arts  of  in^pofture  (though  it  doth  not  appear  thaft 
he  pretended  to  work  miracles  among  the  people, 
or  put  the  proof  of  his  authority  upon  them)  but 
iiad  procured  a  powerful  intereft  among  the  great 
to  fupport  hmi,  he  and  his  impoftures  foon  funk 
jnto  oblivion,  and  fo  undoubtedly  would  Chri- 
ftianity  too  have  done,  if  its  extraordinary  fads 
had  no  better  foundation  in  truth  and  fad  than 
his  pretenfions  had. 

*'  I  may  add  (faith  he)  as  a  fourth  reafon, 
*'  which  diminilhes  the  authority  of  prodigies, 
*'  that  there  is  no  tellifnony  ibr  any,  even  thofe 
*'  which  have  not  been  cxprefsly  deteded,  that 
"  is  not  oppofed  by  an  infinite  number  of 
*'  witncfles}  fo  that  not  only  the  miracle  de- 
"  ftroys  the  credit  of  the  ttftimony,  but  even 
*'  the  Teftimony  deftroys  itieif."  He  goes  on 
to  obferve,  that  '^  in  matters  of  religion  what- 
'^  ever  is  different  is  contrary  That  it  is  im- 
*'  poflible  that  all  thcfe  different  religions  fhould 

»  Hume's  Philofophical  EiTays;  p.  i88,  189. 
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'*  be  cflablKhed  on  a  fol id  foundation:  ThatLETXER 
**  every  miracle  pretended  to  have  been  wrought  ti^L; 
**  in  any  of  thefe  religions,  as  it  is  defigned  to 
**  eftabiiOi  that  particular  fyftem,  has  the  lame 
**  force  to  overthrow  every  other  fyftem  ;  and 
"  CQnfequently  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  thofe 
"  miracles  on  which  that  fyftem  was  eftablifhed. 
"  So  that  all  the  prodigies  of  different  religions 
**  are  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  fads,  and  the 
"  evidences  of  thofe  prodigies  as  oppofite  ro 
**  one  another*."  This  writer  is  here  plcafed 
to  confound  prodigies  and  miracles^  which 
ought  to  be  diftinguiOied.  Many  things  that 
have  palled  under  the  notion  of  prodigies,  arc 
very  far  from  being  miracles  in  the  ftrid  and 
proper  fenfe,  in  which  we  are  now  confidering 
them.  And  if  we  fpeak  of  miracles  properly  fo 
called,  the  fuppofition  he  here  goes  upon,  viz, 
that  all  religions  have  been  founded  upon  mira- 
cles, and  have  put  the  proof  of  their  authority 
upon  them,  is  maniteftly  falie.  It  is  well  known/- 
that  Mahomet  did  nor  pretend  to  eftablifh  his 
religion  by  miracles,  nor  indeed  can  it  be  proved 
that  any  fyftcms  of  religion  had  any  tolerable 
pretenfions  of  being  origuiaily  founded  upoa 
miracles,  but  the  Jewf/h  und  the  Qjri/fian;  and 
thefe,  though  in  fome  refpefts  different^  are  not 
contrary,  but  mutually  fupport  each  other ;  the 
former  being  introduclive  and  preparatory  to 
the  latter.  But  if  his  fuppofition  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted, that  all  religions  in  the  world  have  been 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  EiTays,  p.  150,  191. 
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LETTER  founded  upon  the  credit  of  miracles,  it  is  hard 
yl^^Lj  to  comprehend  the  force  of  his  reafoning.  By 
what  logic  doth  it  follow,  that  becaule  miracles 
have  been  believed  by  mankind  in  all  ages  and 
nations  to  have  been  wrought  in  proof  of  reli- 
gion, therefore  miracles  were  never  really 
wrought  at  all  in  proof  of  religion,  nor  are  they 
ever  to  be  believed  in  any  fmgle  inftance  ?  With 
the  lame  force  it  may  be  argued  that  becaufe  there 
have  been  and  are  many  oppofite  fchemcs  of  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  therefore  their  being  oppofite 
to  one  another  proves  that  they  are  all  falfe,  and 
that  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  true  religion  in  the 
world  at  all.  But  let  us  fuppofe  never  fo  great 
a  number  of  falfhoods  oppofed  to  truth,  that 
oppofition  of  falfhood  to  truth,  doth  not  make 
truth  to  be  the  lefs  true,  or  deftroy  the  certainty 
and  evidence  of  it.  Suppofing  the  religions  to 
be  oppofite,  and  that  miracles  are  faid  to  be 
wrought  in  attcftation  to  thofe  oppofite  religions, 
it  may  indeed  be  fairly  concluded  that  they  can- 
not be  all  true,  but  not,  that  none  of  them  is  To. 
Our  author  himfelf  feems  to  beapprehenfivethat 
this  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  fallacious  way  of 
reafoning.  "  This  argument  (faith  he)  may  ap- 
*'  pear  very  fubtileand  refined  j  but  is  not  in  rc- 
*'  ality  different  from  the  reafoning  of  a  Judge, 
"  who  fuppofcs  that  the  credit  of  two  witneflTes, 
"  maintaining  a  crime  againft  any  one  is  de^ 
"  flroyed  by  the  teflimony  of  two  others,  who 
*'  affirm  him  tp  have  been  two  hundred  leagues 
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*'•  diftant  at  the  fame  inftant  when  the  crime  Islztter 
*'  faid  to  have  been  committed  *."  This  gen-  ijly^i 
tleman  has  here  given  us  a  moft  extraordinary 
fpecimen,  how  well  qualified  he  would  be  to 
determine  caufes,  if  he  fat  in  a  court  of  Judica- 
ture. If  there  came  feveral  witnefles  before 
him,  and  their  tedimony  was  oppofite  to  one 
another,  he  would  without  farther  examination 
rejed  them  all  at  once,  and  make  their  oppofition 
to  one  another  to  be  alone  a  proof  that  they  were 
all  falfe,  and  none  of  them  to  be  depended  upon. 
But  it  hath  been  hitherto  thought  reafonablc, 
when  teftimonies  are  oppofite,  to  weigh  and 
compare  thofc  teftimonies,  in  order  to  form  a 
proper  judgment  concerning  them.  In  the  cafe 
of  Alibis,  which  is  the  cafe  the  author  here 
puts,  the  teftimonies  do  not  always  dcftroy  one 
another.  A  juft  and  impartial  Judge  will  not 
immediately  rejed  the  teftimonies  on  both  fides 
without  examination,  bccaufe  they  contradid 
one  another,  which  is  the  method  our  author 
feems  here  to  recommend  as  reafonable,  but  will 
carefully  compare  them,  that  he  may  find  out  on 
which  fide  the  truth  lies,  and  which  of  the  teftimo- 
nies is  moft  to  be  credited, and  will  give  his  judg- 
ment accordingly.  This  certainly  is  the  courlc 
which  right  reafon  prefcribeth  in  all  cafes  where 
there  is  an  oppofition  of  teftimony,  and  which, 
it  is  to  be  prelumed  this  gentleman  himfelf  would 
recommend  in  every  cafe,  but  where  the  caufeof 

*  llume's  Philofophical  Effays,  p.  192. 
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,^..,J,-^ing  all  his  pretenfions  to  freedom  of  thinking, 
his  prejudices  are  fo  ftrong,  that  he  is  for  pro-» 
ceeding  by  different  weights  and  m ea fur es  front 
what  he  and  all  mankind  would  judge  rcafon- 
able  in  every  other  inllance.  He  hath  fhcwed 
himfelf  fo  little  qualified  to  judge  impartially  in 
matters  of  this  nature,  that  I  believe  men  offenfe, 
to  ufe  his  own  phrafc,  will  lay  very  little  rtrcfs 
on  any  judgment  he  fhall  think  fit  to  pronounce 
in  this  caufe. 

The  only  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  Effay  on  Mira- 
cles, which  now  remaineth  to  be  confidercd,  is 
that  which  relareth  to  fome  particular  accounts 
of  miraculous  fads,  which  he  would   have  us 
believe  are  as  well  or  better  atte(kd,than  thofe 
recorded  in  the  Gofpels,  and  yet  are  to  be  rejeded 
as  falfe  and  incredible.     The  firft  inftance  he 
t^    nientioneth  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Vefpafians 
"^    curing  a  blind  and  a  lame  man  at  Alexandria^ 
and  which  he  affirms  is  one  of  the  befl-attcfled 
\  miracles  in  all  profane  Hiflory.     This  has  been 
5  urged  by  almoQ  every  Deiftical  writer  who  hath 
!  treated  of  Miracles :  And  how  little  it  is  to  the 
purpofe  in  the  prefent  controverfy  hath  been  often 
{hewn.     Not  to  repeat  what  Mr.  Adams\\zxh 
well  urged  concerning  it,  it  may  be  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  it  appcareth  from  the  accounts  given 
us  by  the  hiilorians  who  mention  it  *,  that  the 
defign  of  thefe  miracles  was  to  give  weight  to 
the  authority  of  Vefpafiany  newly  made  Emperor 
•t'  Tacit.  Hift.  lib.  4.  cap.  8.    Sueton.  in  Vefpaf.  cap.  8. 
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by  the  great  men  and  the  army,  and  to  make  itLETTsa 
t)clieved  that  that  his  elevation  to  the  imperial  < 
throne  was  approved  by  tiie  gods.  I  believe 
every  reafonable  man  will  be  of  opinion,  that 
in  any  cafe  of  this  kind  there  is  great  ground  to 
fufpcd:  artifice  and  management.  And  who 
would  be  fo  prcfumptuousas  to  make  too  narrow 
a  fcrutiny  into  the  truth  of  miracles,  in  which 
the  inrercfts  of  the  Great,  and  the  authority  of 
2  mighty  Emperor,  were  (6  nearly  concerned. 
And  if,  as  this  writer  obferves  from  Tacitus^ 
fome  who  were  prefent  continued  to  relate  thefc 
fads,  even  after  Vefpafian  and  his  family  were 
no  longer  in  poffcilion  of  the  empire  5  it  doth 
not  appear,  that  the  perlbns  referred  to  were  fiicll 
as  had  been  in  the  fecret  of  the  management, 
which  probably  lay  in  few  hands ;  or  if  they  were, 
it  is  nor  to  be  wonder'd  at  that  they  fhouid  after- 
wards be  unwilling  to  own  the  part  they  had  ill 
this  affair  j  efpecialy  fince  no  methods  were  made 
ufe  of  to  oblige  them  to  difcover  the  fraud. 

The  next  inftance  he  produceth  is  the  mira- 
cle pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at  Saragoffa^ 
and  mentioned  by  Cardinal  l^e  Retz,  who  by 
Mr,  Humes  own  account  did  not  believe  it. 
But  certainly  a  man  muft  have  his  head  very  oddly 
turned  to  attempt  to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apoftles,  and  mi- 
racles pretended  to  have  been  wrought  in  a 
country  where  the  Inquifttion  is  eftablifhed, 
where  the  influence  and  intercfls  of  the  Pricfts, 
the  fuperfiitions  and  prej  udices  of  the  People,  and 
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LETTERthe  authority  of  the  civil  Magiftratc,  are  all  com- 
l^^^v^  titled  to  fupport  the  credit  of  thofe  miracles,  and 
where  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  make 
a  ftrid  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  them :  and  even 
the  exprefling  the  leaft  doubt  concerning  them 
might  expofe  a  man  to  the  moft  terrible  of  all 
evils  and  fufferings. 

But  that  whichMr..f/ww^  fecms  to  lay  the  great- 
eft  ftrefs  upon,  and  on  which  he  enlarges  for  fome 
pages  together,  is,  the  miracles  reported  to  have 
been  wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Taris. 
Having  obfervcd  that  in  xhtRecueil  des  Miracles 
del  Abbe  de  !P/zm,there  is  a  parallel  run  between 
the  miracles  of  ourSaviour,  and  thofe  of  theAbbe, 
he  pronounces,  that  *'  if  the  inlpircd  writers  were 
"  to  be  coniidcred  merely  as  human  tcftimony, 
**  the  French  author  is  very  moderate  in  his 
*'  comparifon,  fince  he  might  with  fome  appear- 
*'  ance  of  reafon  pretend,  that  the  Janfemji 
"  miracles  much  furpafs  the  others  in  credit  and 
**  authority*." 
'  This  has  been  of  late  a  favourite  topic  with 

the  Dcifts.  Great  triumphs  have  been  railed  upon 
it,  as  if  it  were  alone  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  cre- 
dit of  the  miraculous  fads  recorded  in  the  New 
Teftament.  1  fhall  therefore  make  fome  obfer- 
vations  upon  it,  though  in  doing  fo  1  fhall  be 
obliged  to  take  notice  of  fcveral  things  which 
Mr.  Adams  hath  already  obfervcd  in  his  judi- 
cious refledions  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  his  antwer 

•  Home's  Philofophical  Effays,    p.  196. 
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to  Mr.  Humes  Effay  on  Miracles,  from  page  65, letter 


to  page  70. 


The  account  Mr.  Hume  pretends  to  give  of 
this  whole  affair  is  very  unfair  and  difingenuous, 
and  is  abfolutely  unworthy  of  any  man  that 
makes  pretcnfions  to  a  free  and  impartial  en- 
quiry. 

He  pofitively  afferts,  that  the  miraculous  fadls 
were  fo  ftrongly  proved,  that  the  Molinifts  or 
Jefuits  were  never  able  diftindly  to  refute  or  de- 
ted  them:  And  that  they  could  not  deny  the 
truth  of  the  fa6^s,  but  afcribed  them  to  witch- 
craft and  the  devil.  And  yet  certain  it  is,  that 
the  Jefuits  or  Molinifts  did  deny  many  of  the 
fads  to  be  true  as  the  Janfenijis  related  themj 
that  they  afTerted  them  to  be  falfe,  and  plainly 
proved  feverai  of  them  to  be  fo.  Particularly 
the  Archbifhop  of  Sens  diftindly  infilled  upoa 
twenty-tv/o  of  thofc  pretended  miraculous  fads, 
all  which  he  charged  as  owing  to  falfhood  and 
impofture. 

He  farther  obfcrvcs,  that  twenty-two  of  the 
Curez  or  Redors  of  ^aris  prefled  the  Arch- 
bifliop  oiTaris  to  examine  thofe  miracles,  and 
aflcrted  them  to  be  known  to  the  whole  world. 
But  he  knew,  or  might  have  known,  that  fome 
of  thofe  very  m.iracles  v/hich  thofe  gentlemen 
defired  might  be  particularly  inquired  into,  and 
which  they  rcprelentcd  as  undeniably  true  and 
certain,  were  afterwards  examined,  and  the  per- 
jury of  the  principal  witneflcs  plainly  dctcded  *. 

*  See  Mr.  Des  Voeux's  Critique  General,  p.  242,  243. 
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i^ETTERAad  thi:  Archbiniop,\vho,he  tells  as,  wifely  for- 
^I[i^^  bore  an  inquiry,  cauled  a  public  judicial  inqucft  to 
be  vi\2ACy'i&]Ai.  Adams  obfervcs,  and  in  an  ordon- 
pance  of  November  8,  I73y,  publifhed  the  moft 
convincing  proofs,  that  the  miracles  io  ftrongljr 
vouched  by  the  Curez,  were  forged  and  coun- 
terfeited *. 

Mr.  Hume  is  pleafed  to  obferve,  that  *'  the 
<*  Moiinift  party  tried  to  difcredit  thofe  miracles 
*'  in  one  inftance,  that  of  MademoiCclle  leFranCf 
*'  but  were  not  able  to  do  it."  Where  he  fpeaks, 
as  if  this  were  the  fingle  inftance  in  which  they 
tried  to  difcredit  thofe  miracles,  which  is  far 
from  being  true.  This  indeed  was  taken  par* 
ticular  notice  of,  becaufc  it  was  the  firft  hiftory 
of  a  miraculousFa(^  which  xh^janfemjis  thought 
fit  to  publifh,  with  a  pompous  diflertarion  pre^ 
fixed.  It  was  cried  up  as  of  fuch  unqueftionablc 
truth,  that  it  could  not  be  denied  without  doubt- 
ing of  the  moft  certain  fads.  And  yet  the 
I  ftory  was  proved  to  be  falfe  in  the  rood 
f  material  circumftances  by  forty  witncflcs  ju- 
[  dicialiy  examined  upon  oath.  It  was  plainly 
proved,  that  fhe  was  confiderably  better  of  her 
maladies  before  fhe  went  to  the  tomb  at  all : 
That  l"he  was  noftron^er  when  fhe  returned  from 
the  tQirb^rhan  fhe  was  when  fhe  went  to  it;  and 
that  fhe  full  ftood  in  need  of  remedies  afterwards. 
MrMume  indeed  takes  upon  him  to  declare,  that 
the  procecuings  were  the  moft  irregular  in  the 
V^orld,  particu.urly  inciting  but  a  few  of  the  Jan- 

■*  Adam* *  Effa> »  P-  7>- 
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fenifl   witnefles,    whom  they  tampered    with. letter. 
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•-And  then  he  adds,  "  Befides  they  were  foon  over-     ^* 


"  whelmed  with  a  cloud  of  new  witneffes,  an 
"  hundred  and  twenty  in  number,  who  gave 
"**  oath  for  the  miracles/'  He  doth  not  fay,  they 
all  gave  oath  for  this  particular  miracle,  but  for 
the  miracles.  And  indeed  moftof  thofe  teftimo- 
nics  were  very  litrlcto  the  purpofe,  and  feemed  to 
be  defigned  rather  for  parade  and  fhow  than  io^ 
proof.  And  nothing  turned  more  to  the  dif- 
advantage  of  xhtJanfeniJfSyXh^n  their  endeavour- 
ing ftiii  to  maintain  the  credit  of  this  miracle, 
after  the  falihood  of  it  had  been  fo  evidently  dc- 
teded.  The  more  witneflTes  they  endeavoured 
to  produce  for  this,  the  more  they  rendered 
themfelves  fufpecled  in  all  the  reft.  They  al- 
leged fome  want  of  formality  in  the  proceed- 
ings, but  were  never  able  to  difprove  the  prin- 
cipal circumftances  of  the  fafts  allcdged  on  the 
other  Mc,  and  which  were  abfolutely  inconfiftent 
wi  r  :-ie  truth  and  reality  of  the  miracle  *. 

Mr.  Hume  refers  his  reader  to  the  Recttetldes 
Miracles  de  I' Abbe  'Paris  in  three  volumes:  bu£ 
efpecially  to  the  famous  book  of  Mr.  de  Montge- 
ron^di  counfellor  or  judgeof  the  parliament  o{Pa.- 
riSy  and  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Pr^f^f/Mving. 
But  if  he  had  read  on  both  fides,  or  had  thoughc 
fit  to  lay  the  matter  fairly  before  his  reader,  he 
might  have  informed  him  that  thefc  books  have 

*  This  whole  matter  is  fet  in  a  ckar  light  jn  Mr.  Des  Voeux's 
DifTertat.  fur  Ics  miracles,  &c.  p.  46.  49,  and  in  "his  Cridqife 
Gcnerale,  p,  204.  231,  232. 
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LETTERbeen  foJidJy  anfwered  by  lA.ifDes  Vonex,  a  ver/ 
^^^,^^  ingenious  and  judicious  author,  who  had  him- 
felf  been  bred  up  among  the  'Janfenifts,  and  wa« 
at  ^aris  part  of  the  time  that  this  fcene  was 
carrying  on.  See  hlsLettres  fur  les Miracles,  pub- 
li("hed  in  1735-,  and  hisCritiqiie Generale  du  livre 
dt  Mr.  de  Montgeron,  in  1741.  See  alio  what  j 
relates  to  this  fubjed  in  the  ipth  and  20thTomcs 
of  the  Bibltotheque  Raifonnee. 

There  never  was  perhaps  a  book  written  with 
a  greater  air  of  aflurance  and  confidence,  than  that 
of  xMr.  de  Montgeron.  He  intitles  it.  The  Truth 
of  the  Miracles  '■jurcught  by  the  intercefjion  of 
M.  de  ^aris  and  other yjppellants^  demonfirated 
againfi  M.  theArchbifbop  of  Sens,  It  was  natural 
therefore  to  exped,  that  he  would  have  at- 
tempted to  juftify  all  thofe  miracles  which  that 
prelate  had  attacked.  But  of  twenty-two  which 
are  diltindly  infifted  upon  by  the  Archbilhop, 
there  arc  leventeen  which  Mr.  deMontgeron  does 
not  meddle  \vith.  He  hath  palled  by  thofe  of 
them  againrt  which  thcftrongcft  charges  of  faife- 
hood  and  impofture  lay.  Five  of  the  miracles 
attacked  by  the  Archbifhop,  he  takes  pains  to 
juftify,to  which  he  has  added  four  more  which 
that  Prelate  had  not  diftindly  confidered.  Mr. 
*Des  Voettx,  who  has  examined  this  work  of 
Mr.  de  Montgeron  withgreatcare  and  judgment, 
hath  plainly  Ihewn  that  there  are  every-where  to 
be  difcovered  in  it  marks  of  the  ftrongeftprepof- 
feflion*.  Carried  away  by  the  power  of  his  pre- 

*  The  charader  of  Mr.  de  Montgeron  is  well  reprefcnted  by 
Mr.  Adams  in  his  anfwer  to  Hume,  p.  y^,  75. 
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judices,and  by  his  afFcdion  to  thcjanfeni/i aufc  letter 
to  which  he  was  greatly  attached, he  ti^s  in  fevcral  ^^• 
inflanccs  diiguifed  and  niifreprcfcntcd  tacls  in  a 
manner  which  cannot  be  excufed  or  vindicarcd. 
Thelaft  mentioned  author  has  cliarged  him  with 
faults  not  merely  of  inadvertency  but  with  di- 
rect falfifications  defigned  to  impofe  upon  the 
public.  See  the  fixth  letter  of  his  Critique  Ge- 
nerale,  page  208,  et  feq.  Mr.  Hume  has  taken 
care  not  to  give  his  reader  the  leaft  hint  of  any 
thing  of  this  nature. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made  may 
help  us  to  judge  of  Mr.  Hume's  conduct  in  his 
management  of  this  fubjed. 

I  (hall  now  proceed  to  make  fomc  obfervati- 
ons  upon  the  remarkable  differences  there  are 
between  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  gofpels, 
and  thofe  afcribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Taris^  by  confi- 
dering  which  it  will  appear  that  no  argument  can 
bejuftly  drawn  from  the  latter  to  difcredit  the 
former,  or  to  invalidate  the  proof  produced  for 
them. 

I.  One  obfervation  of  no  fmall  weight  is  this. 
At  the  time  when  the  miracles  of  the  Abbe  de 
^Faris  firft  appeared,  there  was  a  ftrong  and  nu- 
merous party  in  France,  and  which  was  under 
the  conduct  of  very  able  and  learned  men,  who 
were  llrongly  prepoflelled  in  favour  of  that  caufe 
which  thofe  miracles  feemed  to  be  intended  to 
lupport.  And  it  might  naturally  be  expected, 
that  thefe  would  ufe  all  their  interefts  and  infiu- 
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^^.^.them  among  the  people.  And  fo  it  adually 
happened.  The  firfl:  rumours  of  thefc  miracles 
v/etv!  eagerly  laid  hold  on  j  and  they  were  cried 
up  as  real  and  certain  miracles,  and  as  giving  a 
clear  decifion  of  Heaven  on  the  fide  of  the  appel- 
lants, even  before  there  was  any  regular  proof  fo 
much  as  pretended  to  be  given  for  them"^.  To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  beginning  of 
this  whole  affair  was  at  a  very  promifing  con- 
jundure,  i-'iz.  when  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles 
was  archbifhop  of  ^Paris',  who,  wliatever  may 
be  faid  of  his  capacity  and  integrity,  which  Mr. 
Hume  highly  extols,was  well  known  to  be  greatly 
inclined  to  favour  the  caufe  of  the  appellants. 
It  w^as  therefore  a  fituation  of  things  very  favour- 
able to  the  credit  of  thofe  miracles,  that  they 
firft  appeared  under  his  admini(iration,  and  were 
tried  before  his  officials.  And  though  the  fuc- 
ceeding  archbifhop  was  no  friend  to  the  Janfe- 
nifts,  yet  when  once  the  credit  of  thofe  miracles 
was  in  fome  mcafure  eilablifhcd,  and  they  had 
got  the  popular  vogue  on  their  fide,  the  affair 
was  more  eafily  carded  on.  But  at  the  firft  ap- 
pearance of  Chriftianity,  the  circumftances  of 
things  were  entirely  different.  There  v/ere  in- 
deed parties  among  the  Jfji-Sy  the  moft  power- 
ful of  which  were  ihcT^harifles  and  the  Saducees, 
bdides  the  priefts  and  rulers  of  the  Jews^  and 
the  Sanhedrim  or  great  council  of  the  nation. 
But  not  one  of  thefe  afforded  the  lealt  counte- 
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nance  to  the  firft  witncfles  and  publi(hers  of  the  better 
ChrilUan  religion.  OurLord,far  from  addiding  iv, 
himfelf  to  any  party,  freely  declared  againfl:  what 
was  aniifs  in  everyone  of  them.  He  oppofed 
the  diftinguifhing  tenets  of  the  Sadiicees,  the 
traditions,  fuperftitions,  and  hypocrify  of  the 
^harifees,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar. 
Chriftianity  proceeded  upon  a  principle  dircdly 
contrary  to  that  in  which  all  parties  among  the 
Jews  were  agreed,  viz.  upon  the  dodrine  of  a 
fpiritual  kingdom, and  a  fuffering  Mefliah.  And 
accordingly  all  the  different  fe6ls  and  parties,  all 
the  powers  civil  and  ecclefiaftical,  united  their 
interefts  and  endeavours  to  oppofe  and  fupprels 
it.  Whatever  fufpicion  therefore  might  be  en- 
tertained with  regard  to  the  miracles  faid  to  have 
beenSvrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris^ 
which  had  a  ftrong  party  from  the  beginning 
prepared  to  receive  and  fupport  them  j  no  fuch 
fufpicion  can  reafonably  be  admitted  as  to  tha 
truth  and  reality  of  the  extraordinary  fads  where- 
by Chriftianity  was  attefted,  which,  as  the  cafe 
was  circuraftanced,  could  fcarce  polTibly  have 
made  their  way  in  the  manner  they  did,  or  have 
cfcaped  detection,  if  they  had  not  been  true. 

II.  Another  confideration,  which  fnews  a  re* 
markable  difference  between  the  miracles  re- 
corded to  have  been  wrought  by  ourSaviour  and 
his  apoftles,  and  thofe  afcribed  to  the  Abbe  de 
Tans,  is  this :  That  the  former  carry  plain  cha- 
radlers  of  a  divine  interpofition,  and  a  fuperna- 
uiral  power,  and  the  latter,  even  taking  their  own. 
1  2  account 
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LiTTER^ccount  of  them,  do  not  appear  to  be  evidently 
^^'-  miraculous,  they  may  be  accounted  for  without 
fuppofmg  any  thing  properly  fupernatural  in  the 
cafe.  Cur  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  not  only  healed  all 
manner  of  difeafcs,  but  he  raifed  the  dead.  He 
commanded  the  winds  and  the  feas,  and  they 
obeved  him  :  Kc  fearched  the  hearts,  and  knew 
the  thoughts  of  men  :  He  gave  many  exprefs  and 
circumftantial  predictions  of  future  contingen- 
cies, both  relating  to  his  own  fufferings  and 
death,  and  to  his  confcqucnt  refurredion  and 
exaltation,  and  relating  to  the  calamities  that 
fhould  come  upon  the  JeiJu's,  the  dcilrudion  of 
'Jernfahm  and  the  temple,  and  the  wonderful  pro- 
pagation and  cftablilhment  of  his  church  and 
kingdom  in  the  world,  which  it  was  impofliblc 
for  any  man,  judging  by  the  rules  of  human  pro- 
bability, to  forefce.  He  not  only  performed  the 
moft  wonderful  works  himfelf,  but  he  imparted 
the  fame  miraculous  powers  to  hisdifciples,  and 
poured  forth  upon  them  the  extraordinary  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghoft,as  he  had  promifed  and  fore- 
told i  gifts  of  the  moft  admirable  nature,  which 
were  never  parallcl'd  before  nor  fince,  and  which 
were  peculiarly  fitted  for  fpreading  and  propa- 
gating the  Chrillian  religion.  With  regard  to  thefc 
and  other  things  which  might  be  mentioned,  no 
man  has  ever  pretended  to  draw  a  comparifon  be- 
tween the  miracles  afcribcd  to  the  Abbe  dt^PariSy 
and  thofe  of  our  Saviour.  And  accordingly  one 
of  the  moft  zealous  and  able  advocates  for  the 
former,   ivL  Le  Qtos  exprefsly  acknowlegeth, 
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that  there  is  an  infinite  difference  bet-jjem  Z^^;;;,  letter 
and  declares  that  htwill  never  forget  that  diffe-  .  J3^ 
rence.  The  only  inftance  in  which  a  parallel  is 
pretended  to  be  drawn,  is  with  regard  to  mira- 
culous cures,  which  alone  confidered  are  the 
moft  uncertain  and  equivocal  of  all  miracles. 
Difeafes  have  often  been  furprizingly  cured  with- 
out any  thing  that  can  be  properly  called  mira- 
culous in  the  cafe.  Wonderful  has  been  the 
cfFed  of  medicines  adminiftred  in  certain  circum- 
ftances:  And  fome  maladies,  after  having  long 
refifted  all  the  art  and  power  of  remedies,  have 
gone  off  of  themfclves  by  the  force  of  nature, 
or  by  fome  furprizing  and  unexpected  turn,  in 
a  manner  that  cannot  be  diftindly  explained; 
yet  it  may  be  obferved,  that  there  were  feveral 
circumftances  attending  the  miraculous  cures 
wrought  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftlcs,  which 
plainly  (hewed  them  to  be  divine.  The  cures 
were  wrought  in  an  inllant  by  a  commanding 
word.  The  blind,  the  lame,  ihofe  that  laboured 
under  the  moft  obftinate  and  iiiVeterarc  difeafes 
found  thcmfelves  inmiediately  reftorcd  at  once 
with  an  Almighty  facility.  If  there  had  been 
onlyafewinftancesot  this  kind,  it  might  poilibiy 
have  been  attributed  to  fome  odd  accident,  or 
hidden  caufe,  which  could  not  be  accounted 
for.  But  the  inftances  of  fuch  complete  and 
inftantaneous  cures  wrought  by  our  Saviour 
were  very  numerous.  They  extended  to  all 
manner  of  difeafes,  and  to  all  perfons  without 
exception  who  applied  to  him.     Yea,  he  cured 
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LETTER fome  that  did  not  apply  to  him,  who  did  not 
^J^^know  him,  or  who  were  his  enemies,  and  had 
no  expedation  of  a  cure,  In  which  cafes  it  could 
not  be  pretended  that  imagination  had  any  (hare. 
Tn  all  thefe  refpects  there  was  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference between  the  miraculous  cures  wrought 
by  our  Saviour,  andthofe  pretended  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  Taris,    Se- 
veral of  the  moll  boafted  cures,  and  which  were 
pretended  to  have  been  fudden  and  perfeded  at 
once,  appear  from  their  own  accounts  to  have 
been  carried  on  by  flow  degrees,  and  therefore 
might  have  been  brought  about  in  a  natural  way. 
Some  of  thefe   cures  were  days,  weeks,  and 
even  months  before  they  were  perfefted.     One 
nine  days  devotion  followed  another,  and  they 
were  fuffered  to  languilh  and  continue  praying 
and  fupplicating  for  a  conliderable  time  together; 
and  if  the  cure  happened,  and  the  diftempercame 
to  a  crifis  during  the  courfe  of  their  long  at- 
tendance, and  whilfl  they  were  continuing  their 
devotions,  this  pafled   for  a  miraculous   cure, 
though  it  might  well  be  done  without  any  mi- 
racle at  all.     Elpccially  as  feveral  of  thofe  per- 
fons  continued  to  be  taking  remedies,  even  vvhilft 
they  were  attending  at  the  tomb.     It  is  manifcft 
from  the  relations  publifhed  by  themfelves,  that 
with  regard  to  feveral  of  thofe  who  were  pre- 
tended to  be  miraculoufly  cured,  their  maladies 
had  already  begun  to  abate,  and  they  had  found 
confidcrablc  eafc  and  relief  in  a  natural  way  be- 
'forc  they  came  to  the  tomb  at  all.    And  fome 
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of  them  feem  by  the  force  of  their  imagination  letter 
to  have  believed  themfelves  cured,  when  they  ^^*  , 
were  not  10,  or  to  have  taicen  a  temporary  re- 
lief for  an  abfolute  cure.  Several  of  the  cures, 
the  accounts  of  which  were  publifhcd  with  great 
pomp,  could  not  with  any  propriety  be  faid  to 
have  been  pcrfeded  at  all  5  fince  the  perfons  faid 
to  have  been  cured  ftill  continued  mfirm,  and 
had  returns  of  their  former  difordcrs.  This  can 
fcarcc  be  fuppofed,  if  the  cures  had  been  really 
miraculous,  and  owing  to  an  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion of  the  power  of  God,  who  would  not 
have  left  his  own  work  imperfect.  See  all  thefe 
things  fully  proved  by  many  inilanccs  in  lA.desi 
Vosux's  letters  fur  les  Miracks  j  particularly  ia 
the  fifth  of  thofe  letters. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  added,  that  of  rliC  vaft 
numbers  who  came  to  the  tomb  to  be  cured, 
and  who  had  recourfe  to  the  Abbes  inccrcef- 
iion,  there  were  but  few  on  whom  the  cures 
were  wrought,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  who 
found  no  benefit  at  all,  though  they  applied  to 
him  with  the  utmoft  devotion,  and  continued 
to  do  fo  for  a  long  time  together.  And  indeed 
confidering  how  many  there  were  that  applied 
for  help  and  cure,  and  how  much  they  were 
prepoflcffed  with  the  notions  countenanced  ia 
the  Romijh  church,  of  the  power  of  departed 
Saints,  of  the  prevalency  of  their  intercelHon, 
and  tlie  efficacy  of  their  relics,  and  to  what  a 
height  their  imagination  was  raifed  by  their  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  the  appellants,  by  the  high 
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tETTEROpinion  they  had  of  the  Abbe's  extraordinary 
^^^^j^^fanftity,  by  the  rumours  of  miracles  daily  fpread 
and  propagated,  and  by  the  vaft  crouds  which 
attended  at  the  tomb,  it  would  have  been  really 
a  wonder,  il  amongft  the  multitude  that  came 
for  cure,  there  had  not  been  feveral  who  found 
themfelves  greatly  relieved.     The  advocates  for 
the  miracles  m.ightily  extol   the  extraordinary 
faith  and  confidence  the  fick  perfons  had  in  the 
intercciTion  oi  the  blcfl'cd  Deacon,  as  they  call 
him.    And  the  force  of  their  imagination  when 
carried  to  \o  extraordinary  a  pitch,   might  in 
fomc  particular  cafes  produce  great  effecls.  Many 
wonderful  inllances  to  this  purpofe  have  been 
oblcrved  and  recorded  by  the  ablcft  phyficians, 
by  which  it  appears  what  a  mighty  influence  ima- 
gination,   accompanied    with    Orong    pafijons, 
hath  often  had  upon  human  bodies,  efpccially 
in  the  cure  of  dileales.    It  hath  often  done  more 
in  a  Ihort  time  this  way,  than  a  long  courfe  of 
medicines  have  been  able  to  accomplilli.     It  is 
not  therefore  to  be  much  wondered  at,  that  as 
the  cafe  was  circumlianccd,  amidft  fuch  a  mul- 
titude  of  perfons  fome  furprizing  cures  were 
wrought.     But  it  could  not  be  expcded  that 
the  effcdt  would  be  conltant  and  unitorm      If 
it  anfwfred  in  fome  inftanccs,  it  would  fail  in 
many  more.     And  accorciingly  fo  it  was  with 
regard  to  thefe  pretended  iiiiracuious  cures   And 
if  this  had  been  the  cafe  in  the  extraordinary 
cures  wrought  by  our   Saviour,    there  would 
h^ve  been  ground  of  fufpiQion,  that  what  iome 
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have  alleged  might  poiTibly  have  been  true,  that  letter 
his  miracles  owed  their  force,  not  to  any  fu  ^'^• 
pernatural  energy,  but  to  the  power  of  iaiagi- 
nation.  But  taking  thefc  miracles  as  they  are 
recorded  in  the  gofpels,  it  is  manifeft  that  there 
can  be  no  juft  ground  for  fuch  a  pretence.  They 
exhibit  evident  proofs  of  a  divine  inrerpcficion, 
which  cannot  be  faid  of  thefe  reported  to  have 
been  wrought  at  the  Abbe's  tomb.  M .  de  Mont- 
gerorty  in  his  book  dedicated  to  the  King,  pub- 
lifhed  an  account  of  eight  or  nine  cures.  And  it 
is  to  be  fuppofed,  that  hefixed  upon  thofe  which, 
he  thought,  had  the  appearance  of  being  moH: 
fignally  miraculous.  And  yet  the  very  firil:  of  taefe 
miracles,  viz.  that  affirmed  to  have  been  wrought 
uponl)^?/  Alphonjo deF alacio^  appeareth  plainly 
by  taking  the  whole  of  the  relation,  asM.  Af^.vr- 
geron  himfeif  hath  given  it,  to  have  had  no- 
thing in  it  properly  miraculous,  as  lAx.  Adams 
hath  clearly  fhewn*.  And  with  regard  both  to 
that  and  the  other  eight  miracles  fo  pompoufly 
difplayed  hy  tA.  de  Montger on ^  }A.'T)es  Voeux 
has  very  ingcnioufly  and  judicioufly,  after  a  di- 
ftind  examination  of  each  of  the^n,  made  it  ap- 
pear that  they  might  have  been  wrought  with- 
out fuppofing  any  m.iraculous  or  fupernatural  in- 
terpofition  at  all.  Sec  the  laft  letter  of  his  Cr't- 
tique  Gene  rale. 

III.  Another  confideration,  which  fhews  the 
great  diffctcnce  there  is  between  the  miracles 
wrought  at  the  tirfl:  cilablilhment  of  Chriftianity, 

•  Adams's  Effayj  in  anfwer  to  Huir.c,  p.  76,  77. 

and 
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tzTTERand  thofe  faid  to  have  been  wrought  at  the  tomb 
^^J[^^  of  the  Abbe  de  Paris^  and  that  no  argument  can 
reafonably  be  brought  from  m^  latter  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  former,  is  taken  from  the  many 
fufpicious  circuniaances  attending  the  Jatter, 
from  which  the  former  were  entirely  free.  Chrift's 
miracles  were  wrought,  in  a  grave  and  decent, 
in  a  great  but  fimple  manner,  becoming  one 
fent  of  God,  without  any  abfurd  or  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  or  fupernitiousobfcrvanccs.  But  the 
miracles  of  the  Abbe  du  Tarts  were  attended 
with  circumftances  that  had  all  the  marks  of  fu- 
perftition,  and  which  feemcd  defigned  and  fitred 
to  ftrike  the  imagination.  The  earth  of  his 
tomb  was  often  made  ufe  of,  or  the  waters  of 
mz  well  of  his  houfe.  The  nine  days  devotion 
was  conftantly  ufed,  and  frequently  repeated 
again  and  again  by  the  lame  perfons ;  a  cere- 
mony derived  originally  from  the  Pagans,  and 
which  hath  been  condemned  as  fuperliitious  by 
fome  eminent  divines  of  the  Romifh  church  f. 
Another  circumflance  to  be  obferved  with  re- 
Jation  to  ChriiVs  miracles,  is  that,  as  hath  been 
already  hinted,  they  were  not  only  pertcded 
at  once,  but  the  perfons  found  themfelvcs  healed 
and  rcftorcd  without  trouble  or  ditHculty.  But 
in  the  cafe  of  the  cures  affirmed  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  Abbe  s  tomb,  it  appcarcth  from 
their  own  accounts,  not  only  that  they  were 
gradual  and  flow,  but  that  the  perlbns  on  whom 
thefe  cures  were  wrought,  frequently  fufFercd 

f  Lettresfur  les  Miracles,  p.  258,  259.  336,  337. 
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the  moft  grievous  and  exceflive  pains  and  tor-  letter 
ments,  and  which  they  themfelves  reprefent  to  tl^^lj 
have  been  greater  than  ever  they  had  felt  be- 
fore, or  were  able  to  exprefsj  and  thefe  pains 
often  continued  for  feveral  days  together  in  the 
utmoft  extremity  ij:.     To  which  may  be  added 
the  violent  agitations  and  convulfions,  which 
became  fo  ufual  on  thefe  occafions,  that  they 
came  at  length  to  be  regarded  as  fymptoms  of 
the  miraculous  cures  j   though  they  could  not 
be  properly  regarded  in  this  view,  fince  many 
of  thole  who  had  thofe  convulfions  found  no 
relief  in  their  maladies,  and  even  grew  worfc 
than  before.    They  were  frequently  attended 
with  (Irange  contorfions,   fometimes  frightful, 
fometimes  ridiculous,  and  fometimes  inconfiftent 
with  the  rules  of  modefty  and  decency  ||.     And 
accordingly  they  have  been  condemned  by  fome 
of  the  moft  eminent  Janfenift  divines.   In  1 73  f 
there  was  publiQied  at  Faris  a  remarkable  piece, 

intituled, 

X  Lettres  far  les  Miracles,  p.  339,  etfeq. 

\  Some  of  thofe  that  were  feized  with  thefe  convulfions,  or 
pretended  to  be  fo,  were  guilty  of  the  moft  extravagant  follies. 
They  pretended  to  prophecy,  and  uttered  feveral  predictions, 
which  the  event  foon  proved  to  be  falfe.  One  of  them  went  fo 
far  as  to  foretel  that  the  church-yard  of  St.  Medard,  which  had 
been  Ihut  by  the  King's  order,  fhould  be  opened,  and  that  M.  de 
Paris  fhould  appear  in  the  church  in  the  prefence  of  great  num- 
bers of  people  on  the  firft  of  May  following.  See  this  and  other 
remarkable  things  relating  to  thefe  convulfions  in  M.  VerneCs 
Traite  delaVerltede  la  Religion  Chretienne,  Seft.  7.  chap.  22, 
23.  And  there  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  power  of 
M.  de  Montgeron\  prejudices,  than  that,  in  the  laft  edition  of 
his  book  in  three  volumes  4to,  he  has  particularly  applied  himfelf 
to  fupport  and  juftify  thefe  convulfions. 
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LETTER ii^tituled,  Confultaticn  fur  les  ConvulfionSj 
^^'  %ned  by  thirty  appellant  dodors,  men  of  great 
reputation  among  the  'Janfenijis  for  learning, 
judgment,  and  probity  5  the  greater  part  of 
whom  had  at  firft  entertained  favourable  thoughts 
of  thofe  convulfions;  and  fome  of  them  had 
publickly  declared  them  to  be  the  work  of  God. 
But  now  they  pronounced  them  to  be  unworthy 
of  God,  of  his  infinite  majefty,  wifdom,  and 
goodnefs :  They  declared  that  it  was  a  folly,  a 
fanaticifm,  a  fcandal,  and  in  one  word,  a  blaf- 
phemy  againft  God,  to  attribute  to  him  thefe  ope- 
rations j  and  did  not  fcruple  to  intimate,  that 
they  rendered  the  miraculous  cures,  to  which 
they  were  pretended  to  be  annexed,  fufpedcd. 
Thefe  dodors,  who  were  called  the  Confultants, 
condemned  all  the  convulfions  in  general. 
Others  of  the  ^anfenift  divines,  whom  M.  de 
Montg^roa  has  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  the 
Antifecouriftes,  and  whom  he  acknowleges  to 
be  among  the  moil  zealous  appellants,  and  to 
be  perfons  of  great  merit  and  eminence,  though 
they  did  not  condemn  all  the  convulfions,  yet 
pafled  a  very  fcverc  cenfure  upon  thofe  of  them 
which  that  gentleman  looks  upon  to  be  the  moft 
extraordinary  and  miraculous  of  all.  And  with 
regard  to  thefe  convulfions  in  general  it  may  be 
obferved,  that,  by  the  acknowiegement  of  the 
moft  skilful  phyficians,  nervous  afFe<^ions  have 
frequently  produced  ftrangcfymptomsj  that  they 
are  often  of  a  catching  contagious  nature,  and 
cafily  communicated  i    and  that  they  may  be 

coun- 
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counterfeited  by  art.  Many  of  thofe  that  were  letter 
fcized  by  Mr.  Her  ant,  the  Lieutenant  dc  Police,  v^^^^l^^ 
acknowlcged  to  him  that  they  had  counterfeited 
convulfions.  In  confequence  of  which  there 
was  an  ordonnance  publifhed  by  the  King,  Ja- 
nuary ij,  "^732,  for  fearching  out  and  appre- 
hending thofe  impoftors.  And  yet  Mr.  Hume 
has  thought  proper  to  reprefent  it,  as  if  Monfieur 
Heraut,  though  he  had  full  power  to  feize  and 
examine  the  wttne[fes  and  fttbje^fs  of  thefe  mi- 
racles, could  never  reach  any  thing  fat  is  factory 
againft  them. 

Thefe  muft  be  owned  to  be  circumftances, 
which  adminilier  juft  grounds  of  fufpicion,  and 
which  make  a  wide  difference  between  the  mi- 
racles pretended  to  have  been  wrought  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abbe  de  ^aris^  and  thofe  that  were 
performed  by  our  Saviour,  and  by  the  Apoftles 
in  his  name. 

IV.  The  next  obfervation  I  fhall  make  is  this, 
that  feveral  of  the  miracles  afcribed  to  the  Abbe, 
and  which  were  pretended  to  be  proved  by  many 
witnefles,  were  afterwards  clearly  convided  of 
falfhood  and  impofture;  which  bringetha  great 
difcredit  upon  all  the  reft.  Whereas  nothing  of 
this  kind  can  be  alleged  againft  the  miracles  by 
which  Chriftianity  was  atteftcd.  The  affair  of 
j^nne  le  Franc^  of  which  fome  account  was 
given  above,  fhews,  as  M.  T)es  Voeux  juftly  ob- 
fcrves,  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  had  upon 
informations  in  this  caufc  direded  by  janfenifls. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  inftance  of  this  kind. 

4  They 
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LETTER  They  had  publifhed,  that  La'Dalmaix  had  been 
.  i'^-  miraculoufly  cured  by  the  Abbe's  interceffion ; 
^^^'^^'^^  and  this  was  proved  by  a  letter  pretended  to  have 
been  written  by  herfclf.  x\nd  yet  this  pretended 
miraculous  cure  was  afterwards  denied  by  the 
perfon  herfelf,  by  her  mother,  and  all  her  fifters: 
And  by  an  arret  of  parliament  oi  May  17,  1737, 
a  perfon  was  declared  to  be  convicted  of  having 
forged  that,  and  fome  other  letters  under  the 
name  of  Dalmatx  *.  The  Sieur  le  T)oux 
openly  retraded  the  relation  of  a  miracle  faid 
to  have  been  wrought  upon  himfelf.  M.  ^es 
Voeux  gives  feveral  other  inftanccs  of  falfe  mi- 
racles, publifhed  by  the  'Janfenifts^  and  after- 
wards acknowleged  to  be  lb  f.  Jean  Kivet  was 
reprcfcntcd,  by  decifive  informations,  as  cured 
of  his  deafnefs,  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
deaf  after,  as  well  as  before.  The  record  of  the  in- 
formations made  by  Mr:.Tho7naffin  is  full  of  con- 
tradictions, which  difcover  the  falfhood  and  per- 
jury of  the  principal  adrefs,  and  of  the  only 
witnefs  of  the  miracle,  as  the  archbifhop  oi  Sens 
has  well  proved.  Many  of  which  proofs  are 
paffed  over  in  filence  by  hA.  le  Gros,  who  un- 
dertook to  anfwer  him  ||.  Some  of  the  wit- 
neffes  and  perlbns  concerned  withdrew,  to  ef- 
cape  the  fearch  that  was  made  for  them,  and  to 
fhun  the  examination  and  inquiry  which  the 
king  had  ordered  j  and  others,  who  had  attefted 

•  Vernet  ubi  fupra,  Chap.  XXI.  f  Lettres  fur  les  Miracles, 
p.  171,  et  /e^.  Criti(jue  Generale,  p.  204,  &c.  233,  234.  |j  J6. 
p.  242,  243. 
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that  they  were  cured  by  the  intercefllon  of  thcLETTi-k 
Abbe  de  Taris^  afterwards  retraced  it.  The  certi-  ^^1^ 
ficates  thcmfelves,  on  which  fo  great  a  ftrefs  is  ^^'^ 
laid,  tend  in  many  inftances  to  increafe  the  fuf- 
picion  againlt  thofe  fads,  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  confirm.  The  very  number  of  thofc 
certificates,  many  of  which  are  nothing  at  all  to 
the  p'jrpofe,  and  ferve  only  for  Ihew,  are  plain 
proofs  of  art  and  dcfign.  The  manner  of  draw- 
in^:  rp  thofe  certificates,  and  the  relations  of  the 
miracles,  and  the  ftylc  and  form  of  expreflion, 
fhew  that  the  perfoni  in  whofc  names  they  are 
drawn,  had  the  alliftance  of  perfons  of  a  capacity 
much  fuperior  to  their  own.  Long  pieces  in  a 
correct  ftyle,  and  in  perfect  good  order,  were 
publilhed  under  the  name  of  mean  and  illiterate 
■perfons.  M.  le  Gros  owns,  that  the  relation 
•of  Genevieve  Colin  was  reformed  as  to  the  ftilc 
by  a  perfon  whom  fhc  defired  to  do  it.  Thus 
they  had  it  in  their  power,  under  pretence  of  re- 
forming, to  alter  it,  and  got  the  fimple  perfon 
to  ftgn  the  whole.  Five  witnefles  in  the  cafe 
of  Anne  le  Franc  depole,  that  their  certificates 
left  with  the  notary  were  altered,  falfiiied,  and 
cmbellifhcd  with  divers  circumftances.  Many 
of  the  relations  which  v/ere  at  firil  publifhed, 
and  were  not  thought  full  enough,  were  after- 
wards fupprelled,  and  do  not  appear  in  M.  de 
Montiieron^  colledion,  and  others  more  ample 
were  fubfiiturcd  in  their  ftcad,  and  embellifhed 
with  many  ftriking  circumftances,  which  were 
omitted  in  the  firft  relation.     Many  of  the  wit- 

nelTes 
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LETTER ncfles  in  their  depofitions  carry  it  farther,  than 
^^^-  according  to  their  own  account  they  could  have 
any  certain  icnowlege.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  have  been  furprized  into  their  teftimonies  by 
falfe  or  imperfed:  reprefentationsj  and  artifices 
were  employed  to  procure  certificates  from  phy- 
sicians, without  bringing  the  cafe  fully  before 
them,  or  fufFering  them  fairly  to  examine  it. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is 
great  reafon  to  fufped,  that  many  poor  people 
feigntd  maladies,  and  pretended  to  be  cured, 
on  purpofe  to  procure  the  gifts,  and  benefac- 
tions of  others  ;  which  many  of  them  did  to 
good  advantage.  It  is  well  known,  and  has 
been  often  proved,  that  in  the  Romi(\)  church 
there  have  been  inftances  of  pcrfons,  who  made 
a  trade  of  feigning  maladies,  and  pretending  to 
be  miraculoufly  cured.  Such  a  one  was  Catha- 
rine des  Pres,  who  was  afterwards  convidcd  by 
her  own  confeflion  ;  of  which  Father  Le  Brun 
hath  given  a  particular  account,  Hiji.  Crit.  des, 
Frat.  Superjltt.  liv.  2.  cap.  4.  who  hath  alio  de- 
tecledfeveral  other  falfc  miracles  which  had  been 
believed  by  numbers  of  that  church.  And  may 
we  not  reafonably  fufpecl  the  fame  of  many  poor 
people,  who  came  to  the  tomb  of  the  Abbe  de 
"Paris?  See  all  thefe  things  fhewn  in  M,T>es 
Voeuxs  Letters  fur  les  Miracles ^  Lettre  V.  VI. 
and  efpccially  in  the  Vilth  and  Vlllth  Letters 
of  his  Critique  Generale-,  where  he  particularly 
examineth  every  one  of  the  miracles  produced 
by  M.  deMontgeron.    It  is  his  obfervation,  that 

the 
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the  more  carefully  we  condder  thofe  relationSjL^TTER 
and  compare  them  with  the  pieces  that  are  de-  v^^-^^ 
figned  to  JLiftify  them,  the  more  plainly  the 
failhood  of  them  appeareth.  And  accordingly 
he  hath  found  out  not  merely  a  (ingle  contra- 
didion,  but  numerous  contradidions  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  feveral  miracles,  compared  with 
the  certificates,  and  the  pieces  produced  in  qua- 
lification of  them.  And  therefore  he  asketh 
with  good  reafon,  what  becomes  of  demonftra- 
tions,  built  on  fuch  relations,  and  fuch  certi- 
ficates r  He  very  properly  obferves,  that  the  fai- 
fity  even  of  a  f^mall  number  of  faOs,  which  are 
pretended  to  be  proved  by  certificates,  that  were 
colleded  by  thofe  who  took  pains  to  verify  the 
miracles,  arc  fuificient  to  difcredix  all  others 
founded  on  fuch  certificates. 

If  the  fame  things  could  have  been  judly  ob- 
jected againft  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New 
Tettament,  Chriftianity,  confidering  the  other 
difadvantages  it  laboured  under,  could  never 
have  been  cftablifned.  But  the  cafe  with  regard 
to  thefe  miracles  was  very  different.  They  were 
not  indeed  proved  by  certificates,  which  may 
be  procured  by  art  and  management.  The  firll 
publifhers  of  the  Chriftian  religion  did  not  go 
about  to  colled  evidences  and  tcQimonies.  Nor 
was  there  any  need  of  their  doing  fo  in  facts 
that  were  publicly  known,  and  the  reality  of 
which  their  enemies  thcmfelves  were  not  able  to 
deny.  They  ncted  with  greater  fimpliciry,  and 
with  an  open  confidence  of  truth.     Their  nar- 

VoL.  II.  K  rations 
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LETTER  rations  are  plain  and  artkfsj  nor  do  they  take 
^^^-^^^^  pains  toprcpoflcrs  or  influence  the  reader,  cither 
by  artful  infinuations,  or  too  ^violent  afjertions  -, 
which  our  author  mentions  as  a  fufpicious  cir- 
cumdance.  Nc-'ver  were  any  of  their  enemies 
able  to  convidt  them  of  fallliood.  Far  from  ever 
denying  the  fnds  they  had  witnefled,  or  with- 
drawing for  fear  of  having  thofe  fads  inquired 
into,  as  Icveral  did  in  the  other  cafe,  they  openly 
avowed  thofe  fads  before  tlie  public  tribunals, 
and  before  perfons  of  the  highcft  authority ;  they 
never  varied  in  their  teCtimony,  but  perfiiled 
in  it  with  an  unfainting  conftancy,  and  fealed 
it  with  their  blood.  And  it  gives  no  fmall  weight 
to  their  tcflimony,  that  they  witnefled  for  fads 
which  were  defigncd  to  confirm  a  Icheme  of  re- 
ligion contrary  to  their  own  moft  rooted  pre- 
judices. Nor  can  it  be  alleged,  that  they  were 
themlclvcs  divided  about  the  reality  and  divi- 
nity of  the  miracles  wrought  by  Chrifl  and  his 
apoftles,  much  lefs  that  they  rejecled  and  con- 
demned many  of  them  asfoolifli,rcandaIous,,  and 
injurious  to  the  Divine  Majefty;  which  was  the 
cenfure  pafl'ed  upon  fome  of  the  extraordinary 
fads  relating  to  the  Abbe  de  Parts,  by  the  moft 
eminent  'Janfeniji  divines. 

Finally,  the  laft  oblervation  I  fhall  make  is 
this :  That  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour  and  his 
apoftles  appear  to  have  been  wrought  for  an  end 
worthy  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodncfs.  Tiic 
declared  defign  of  them  was  to  give  an  attcfla- 
tion  to  the  divine  miflion  of  the  mofl:  excellent 
5  perfon 
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pcrfon  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  and  toLZTTER 
confirm  the  bed  fcheme  of  religion  that  was  ever  »i3^ 
publifhed,  the  moft  manifeftly  conducive  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  to  the  falvation  of  mankind. 
Here  was  an  end  worthy  of  God,  and  for  which 
it  was  fit  for  him  to  interpofe  in  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary manner.  And  accordingly  this  reli- 
gion thus  attefted  and  confirmed  was  cftablifhcd 
in  the  world,  and  foon  triumphed  over  all  op- 
pofition.  All  the  power  of  the  adverfary,  civil 
or  facerdotal,  could  not  put  a  Oop  to  itsprogrefs, 
or  to  the  wonderful  works  done  in  conhrma- 
tion  of  it.  The  effecls  which  followed,  con- 
fidering  the  amazing  difficulties  it  had  to  ftrug- 
gle  with,  and  the  fceming  weaknefs  and  mean- 
<nefs  of  the  inftrumenrs  made  ufe  of  to  propa- 
gate it,  proved  the  reality  of  thofe  miracles, 
and  that  the  whole  was  carried  on  by  a  divine 
power.  But  if  we  turn  our  views  on  the  other 
hand  to  the  miracles  pretended  to  have  been 
wroui^ht  at  the  tombof  the  Abbe  ^j/^  Paris,  it  doth 
not  appear  that  they  anfwered  any  valuable  end. 
There  has  indeed  been  an  end  found  out  for 
them,  %'iz.  to  give  a  tefiimony  from  heaven  to 
the  caufe  of  the  appellants.  But  we  may  juftly 
conclude  from  the  wifdom  of  God,  that  in  that 
cafe  it  would  have  been  fo  ordered  as  to  make 
it  evident  that  this  was  the  intention  of  them, 
and  that  he  would  have  taken  care  that  no  op- 
pofition  from  men  (hculd  prevail  to  defeat  the 
defign  for  which  he  inrcrpofed  in  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  manner.     But  this  was  far  from  being 
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LETTERthe  cafe.  Mr.  Hume  indeed  tells  us,  that  "  no 
^^_^^^_^_^  "  Jartfeniji  was  ever  at  a  lofs  to  account  for  the 
"  ccflation  of  the  miracles,  when  the  church- 
'^  yard  was  fnut  up  by  the  King's  edid.  'Twas 
*'  the  touch  of  the  tomb  which  operated  thofe 
**  extraordinary  etfeds,  and  when  no  one  could 
*^  approach  the  tomb,  no  effcd  could  be  ex- 
**  pcctcd  *."  But  fuppofing  that  the  defign  of 
thole  extraordinary  divine  interpofitions  was  to 
give  a  tefiimony  from  heaven  to  the  caufe  of 
the  appellants,  it  is  abfurd  to  imagine  that  it 
would  have  been  in  the  power  of  an  earthly 
prince,  by  fhutting  up  the  tomb  to  put  a  ftop  to 
the  courfe  of  the  miraculous  operations,  and  to 
render  the  defign  of  God  of  none  effedtjl.  It 
ftrengthens  this,  when  it  is  farther  confidered, 
that  the  whole  affair  ofthefe  pretended  miracles 
turned  in  the  iflue  rather  to  the  difadvantagc  of 
the  caufe  it  was  defigned  to  confirm.  It  hath 
been  already  obferved,  that  fome  of  the  moft 
eminent  among  the  appellant  dodlors,  and  who 
were  moft  zealoufly  attached  to  that  caufe,  were 
greatly  fcandalized  at  feveral  of  thofe  miracles, 
and  efpecially  at  the  extraordinary  convulfions 
which  generally  attended  them.  The  cenfures 
they  palled  upon  them  gave  occafion  to  bitter 

•  Hume's  Philofophical  ElTays,  p.  208. 

D  M.  de  Montgeron  indeed  will  not  allow  that  the  miraculous 
operations  ceal'ed  at  the  fhutting  up  of  the  tomb ;  but  by  the  mi- 
raculous operation,  he  principally  underftands  the  convulfions, 
which  continued  ftiU  to  be  carried  on;  but  which  many  of  the 
principal  janfeniRs  were  far  from  looking  upon  as  tokens  of  a 
divine  interpofuion. 

conten- 
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contentions,  and  mutual  fevere  reproaclies  andLETTiR 
accufations.  Some  of  i\\cj anfeniji  writers  them-  ^^i^ 
fclves  complain,  that  whereas  before  there  was 
an  entire  andperfcd  union  and  harmony  among 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  all  of  one  heart  and 
foul,  there  liave  been  fmce  rhat  time  cruel  di- 
vifions  and  animosities,  fo  that  thofc  who  were 
friends  before  became  irreconcileable  enemies f. 
And  can  it  be  imagined,  that  God  would  execute 
his  defigns  in  fo  imperfed  a  manner  ?  That  he 
would  exert  his  own  divine  power  to  give  tefti- 
mony  to  that  caufe,  and  yet  do  it  in  fuch  a  way 
as  to  weaken  that  caufe  inftead  of  fupporting  ir, 
to  raife  prejudices  againft  it  in  the  minds  of  ene- 
mies inftead  of  gaining  them,  and  to  divide  and 
offend  the  friends  of  it  inftead  of  confirming  and 
uniting  them  ?    Upon  the  whole,  with  regard 
to  the  atteftations  given  to  Chriftianity,  all  was 
wife,  confident,  worthy  of  God,  and  fuited  to 
the  end  for  which  it  was  defigned.     But  the 
other  is  a  broken,    incoherent  fcheme,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  to  itfelf,  nor  made  to  con- 
iilt  with  the  wifdom  and  harmony  of  the  divine 
proceedings.     The  former  therefore  is  highly 
credible,  though  the  latter  is  not  fo. 

The  feveral  confidcrations  which  have  been 
mentioned  do  each  of  them  fingly,  much  more 
all  of  them  together,  fhew  fuch  fignal  differences 
between  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  gofpels, 
and  thofe  afcribed  to  the  Abbe  de  Tarh,  that  it 
muft  argue  a  peculiar  degree  of  confidence  to 

■\  Crit.Gener,  lettre  V.  p.  159,  ttfrq. 
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LETTERprctend  to  run  a  parallel  betv/een  the  one  and 
,,_^^^^l.^tae  other,  much  more  to  affirm,  as  Nlr.Hume 
has  done,  that  the  latter  much  fiirpafs  the  for- 
mer in  credit  and  authority.  This  only  (liews 
how  gladly  thefe  gentlemen  would  lay  hold 
on  any  pretence  to  invalidate  the  evidences  of 
Chrillianity.  Thus  Mr.  Chubby  in  a  difcourfe 
he  publiilied  on  miracles,  in  which  he  pretends 
impartially  to  reprefent  the  reafonings  on  both 
iidcs,  produced  with  great  pomp,  a  pretended 
miracle  wrought  in  the  Ceuennes  in  1703,  and 
rcprcfented  it  as  of  equal  credit  with  thofc  of 
the  Gofpel.  M.  le  Moyne,  in  his  anfwer  to  him, 
hath  evinced  the  falihood  of  that  ftory  in  a  man- 
ner that  admits  of  no  reply  *.  And  yet  it  is  not 
improbable,  that  Ibmc  future  deiif  may  fee  fit 
fome  time  or  other  to  revive  that  ftory,  and  op- 
pofe  it  to  the  miracles  recorded  in  the  New  Te- 
ftamenr. 

Mr.  Httme  concludes  his  Eflay  with  applaud- 
ing his  own  performance,  and  is  the  better 
pleafed  with  the  ijjay  of  reajontng  he  has  made 
ufc  of,  as  he  thinks  "  it  may  ferve  to  confound 
*'  thofe  dangerous  friends,  or  difguifed  enemies 
'•  to  theChriiban  religion,  who  have  undertaken 
**  to  defend  it  by  the  principles  of  human  rca- 
*-'-  fon.  Our  mod  holy  religion  (faith  he)  is 
"  founded  on  faith,  not  on  reafon:  And 'tis  a 
"  fure  method  of  expofing  it  to  put  it  to  fuch  a 
*•'  trial,  as  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to  endure." 
And  he  calls  thofe,  who  undertake  to  defend  re- 


*  LeMcyr.e  on  Miracles,  p.  422,  l^c. 
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Jigion  by  XQ2i(on,  pretended CloriJiians-\.  SuchLETTER 
a  mean  and  ungenerous  fnecr  is  below  animad-^.,^^^^^ 
verfion.  All  that  can  be  gathered  from  it  is, 
that  thefe  gentlemen  arc  very  uneafy  at  the  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  to  defend  Chri- 
Ilianity  in  a  way  of  reafon  and  argument.  They 
it  feems  are  mightily  concerned  for  the  prefer- 
'uation  of  our  holy  faith,  and  in  their  great 
friendfhip  for  that  caufc  would  give  it  up  as  in- 
defenfible.  And  if  the  bell  way  of  befriending 
the  ChriiHan  religion  be  to  endeavour  to  fub- 
vcrt  the  evidences  by  which  it  is  eftablifhed,  our 
author  hath  taken  effedual  care  to  convince  the 
world  of  his  friendly  intentions  towards  it.  As 
to  the  brief  hints  he  hath  given  towards  the  end 
of  his  Eflay  againft  the  Mofaic  Hiftory,  and  the 
miracles  recorded  there,I{]iall  not  here  take  any 
notice  of  them,  both  becaufe  Mr.  Adams  hath 
clearly  and  luccinclly  obviated  them  in  hisanfwer 
to  that  Eflay,  p.  88-94,  ^^"^^  becaufe  i  fhall  have 
occafion  to  refume  this  fubjed,  when  I  come  to 
make  obfervations  on  Lord  BGlingbroke's  Poft- 
humous  Works,  who  hath  with  great  virulence 
and  bitternefs,  ufed  his  utmolt  efforts  to  expofc 
the  Mofaic  writings. 

■\  Hume's  Phiiofophical  Eflays,  p.  zo\,  205. 
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LETTER 
V. 


LETTER     V. 

Lord  Bolingbroke'j  Tcjihnmous  Works y  an  in- 
folerit  attempt  on  religion  itattiral  and  re- 
"Vealed.  Nat  '"jsritttn  according  to  the  laws 
of  method.  His  fair  profcjjions,  and  the 
advantageous  account  he  gives  of  his  own 
depgn.  He  exalt eth  kirnjelf  above  all  that 
have  written  before  him,  .ntients  and  mO' 
derns :  Blames  the  Free-thinkers  for  taking 
unbecoming  liberties  :  Tet  writes  himjeif 
without  any  regard  to  the  rules  of  decency. 
His  outrageous  invcciives  againjt  the  holy 
Scriptures y  particula/ly  agai?ijl  the  writings 
cfMoks  and  St,  Paul.  The  fevere  cenfures 
he  pajfes  on  the  mofl  celebrated  Heathen  Thi- 
lofophers.  But  above  all,  the  viruknt  and 
contemptuous  reproaches  he  cafts  upon  Chri- 
Jiian  Thtlofophers  and  Divines,  anttent  and 
modern.  A  general  account  of  his  fchente, 
and  the  main  principles  to  which  it  is  redu- 
cible. 

SI  R, 

"'HE  account  you  gave  me  of  the  late  pom- 

pous  edition  ot  the  works  of  the  Jate 

Lord  VifcoLiiit  Bolingbrcke  in  five  large  volumes 
quarto  made  me  very  deiirous  to  fee  tliem.  But 
it  was  fome  time  after  the  publication  of  them, 
before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  my  cu- 

riofity, 
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riofity.  I  have  now  read  them  with  fome  care  letter 
and  attention.  The  works  he  had  publifhcd  ^^^^^.^^^^ 
in  his  own  Ufe-time,  and  which  are  republiflied 
in  this  edition,  had  created  a  high  opinion  of 
the  genius  and  abihtics  of  the  author.  In  them 
he  had  treated  chiefly  concerning  matters  of  a 
political  nature.  And  it  were  greatly  to  be 
wilM  for  his  own  reputation,  and  for  the  be- 
nefit of  mankind,  that  he  had  confined  himfcif 
to  fubjeds  of  that  kind,  in  that  part  of  his 
works  which  he  defigncd  to  be  publifhed  alter 
his  dcceafe.  Thefe  his  pofthumous  works  make 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  this  colledion.  His 
Letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  ojHiftory^  which 
were  publifhed  before  the  reft,  had  prepared  the 
world  not  to  look  for  any  thing  from  him,  that 
was  friendly  to  Chriftianity  or  the  holy  Scri- 
ptures. But  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  extreme 
infolence,the  virulence  and  contempt  with  which 
in  his  other  pofthumous  works  he  hath  treated 
thofe  things  that  have  been  hitherto  accounted 
moft  facred  among  Chriftians,  and  the  open  at- 
tacks he  hath  made  upon  ibme  important  princi- 
ples of  natural  religion  itfelf,  have  exceeded  what- 
ever was  expeded  or  imagined.  There  is  ground 
to  apprehend,  that  the  quality  and  reputation  of 
the  author,  his  high  pretenfions  to  realbn  and  free^ 
dom  of  thought,  his  great  command  of  words, 
and  the  pofuive  and  didatorial  air  he  every-  where 
aftumes,  may  be  apt  to  impofe  upon  many  readers, 
and  may  do  mifchief  in  an  age  too  well  prepared 
already  for  receiving  fuch  impreflions.  Upon  thcfc 

coiv 
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LETTER confidcrations  you  have  been  plcafcd  to  think 
y^^jthat  a  diftind  examination  of  this  writer  might 
help  to  furnifh  a  very  proper  fupplement  to  the 
view  which  hath  been  taken  of  the  Deifiicai 
Writers  of  the  lad  and  prcfent  century.  I  was, 
I  muft  confefs,  not  very  fond  of  tlic  employ- 
ment. For  what  plealure  could  be  propofed 
in  raking  into  fuch  a  heap  of  materials,  which 
are  thrown  together  without  much  order,  and 
among  which  one  is  fure  to  meet  with  many 
things  {hocking  to  any  man  that  has  a  juft  ve- 
neration for  our  holy  religion,  and  wiio  hath 
its  honour  and  interefis  really  at  heart. 

Before  I  enter  on  a  difiind  confideration  of 
•what  Lord  Bolmzbroke  hath  offered  both  a^ainft 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  I  fhall  make  fome 
general  obfervations  on  his  fpirit  and  defign,  and 
his  manner  of  treating  the  fubjeds  he  has  un- 
dertaken* which  may  help  us  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  his  character  as  a  writer,  and  how  far 
he  is  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  manner  of  writing  his  Lordfhip  hath  ge- 
nerally chofen  is  by  way  of  cffay.  He  has  been 
far  from  conlining  himfelf  to  the  laws  of  me- 
thod:  And  perhaps  thought  it  beneath  fo  great 
a  genius  to  ftoop  to  common  rules.  But  there 
is  ccrtainlya  medium  between  being  too  ftifFand 
pedantic,  and  too  loole  and  negligent.  He  is 
fenfibJe  that  he  has  not  been  very  methodical, 
and  feems  to  pi  cafe  himfelf  in  it.  He  declares 
that  "  he  docs  not  obfcrve  in  thefc  Effays,  any 
"  more  than  he  ufed  to  do  in  converfation,  a 
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"  jufl:  proportion  in  the  members  of  his  dif- letter 
<*  coLirle  *."  And  that  he  has  thrown  his  re-,^....^^;.,^ 
ficclions  upon  paper  as  they  "  occurred  to  his 
"  thoughts,  and  as  the  frequent  interruptions 
*'  to  which  he  was  expofed  would  give  him 
"  leave  t."  He  condefcends  to  make  a  kind  of 
apology  for  this  way  of  writing,  when  he  fays, 
**  I  will  endeavour  not  to  be  tedious  ,•  and  this 
"  endeavour  will  fucceed  the  better  perhaps  by 
*'  declining  any  ovcr-ftrid  obfervation  of  me- 
"  thodij:"  Eut  I  am  apt  to  think  he  would 
have  been  Icfs  tedious,  and  more  enlightening 
to  his  reader,  if  he  had  been  more  obfervant 
of  the  rules  of  method.  He  might  then  have 
avoided  many  oi  thofc  repetitious  and  digref^ 
iions,  which  fo  frequently  recur  in  thcfe  E flays, 
and  which  notwithllanding  all  the  advantages 
of  his  rtyle,  and  the  vivacity  of  his  imagina- 
tion, often  prove,  if  I  may  judge  oc  others  by 
myfelf,  very  difagreeable  and  irkfome  to  the 
reader. 

As  to  his  dcfign  in  thefe  writings,  if  we  arc 
to  take  his  own  word  for  ir,  very  great  advan- 
tage might  be  expected  from  them  to  mankind. 
He  believes  *^'  few  men  have  confultcd  others, 
**  both  the  living  and  the  dead,  with  lefs  preci- 
"  pitation,  and  in  a  greater  fpirit  of  docility, 
"  than  he  has  done:  He  diftrufted  himfelf,  not 
**  his  teachers,  men  of  the  greateft  name,  an- 
"  tient  and  modern.     But  he  found  at  lall,  that 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  460.  f  lb.  p.  556. 
1//J.  p.  318. 
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letter"  it  was  fafer  to  truft  himfelf  than  them,  and  I 
\^y^^^.^^^^  to  proceed  by  the  light  of  his  own  under- 
"  (landing,  than  to  wander  after  thofe  ignes 
"  fattii  of  philofophy  *."  He  is  fenfible  that 
*'  it  is  the  modeil,  not  the  prefumptuous  en- 
"  quirer,  who  makes  a  real  and  fafc  progrefs 
"  in  the  dilcovery  of  divine  truth f;"  and  that 
"  candour  and  knowlege  are  qualitications  which 
*'  fhould  always  go  together,  and  are  infepa- 
**  rabic  from  the  love  of  truth,  and  promote 
*'  one  another  in  the  difcovery  of  it  \!'  He 
*'  contents  himfelf  to  be  governed  by  the  dic- 
"  tates  of  nature,  and  is  therefore  in  no  dan- 
"  ger  of  becoming  atheiftical,  fupcrftitious,  or 
"  fceptical  ||." 

In  his  introdudtion  to  his  EiTliys,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr.  ^ope^  he  gives  a  moll  pompous  account  of 
his  intentions,  and  evidently  raifcth  himfelf 
above  the  grcateft  men  anticnt  or  modern.  He 
reprefents  metaphyfical  divines  and  philofophers, 
3s  "  having  bewildered  themfelves,  and  a  great 
*^  part  of  mankind,  in  fuch  inextricable  laby- 
"  rinths  of  hypothetical  rcafonings,  that  few  can 
*'  find  their  way  back,  and  none  can  find  it  for- 
*'  ward  inio  the  road  of  truth §."  He  declares 
that  *'  natural  theology,  and  natural  religion, 
*'  have  been  corrupted  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
"  it  is  grown,  and  was  fo  long  fince,  as  necef- 
**  fary  to  plead  the  caufc  of  God  againll:  the 
"  divine  as  agaiaft  the  athehl ;  to  aflcrt  his  ex- 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  320.  -f  lb,  p.  344. 
\  lb.  p.  492.        I  Vol.  V.  p.  492.      §  Vo].  III.  p,  327, 

"  illence 
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*'  iftence  a2;ainft  the  latter,  to  defend  his  at- letter 
**  tributes  againft  the  former,  and  to  jaftify  his  x^y.,^^...^ 
**  providence  againfl:  both  *."  That  "  truth  and 
"  fallliood,  knowlege  and  ignorance,  revela- 
"  tions  of  the  Creator,  inventions  of  the  crea- 
"  ture,  dictates  of  reafon.  Tallies  of  enthufiafm, 
*'  have  been  blended  fo  long  together  in  fyftems 
*'  of  theology,  that  it  may  be  thought  danger- 
"  ous  to  feparate  themf."  And  he  fcems  to 
think  this  was  a  task  referved  for  him.  He  pro- 
pofes  ''  to  dillinguifh  genuine  and  pure  Theifm 
"  from  the  profane  mixtures  of  human  imagi- 
**  nation ;  and  to  go  to  the  root  of  that  error 
*'  which  encourages  our  curiofity,  fuftains  our 
"  pride,  fortifies  our  prejudices,  and  gives  pre- 
"  tence  to  dclufion ;  to  difcover  the  true  nature 
"  of  human  knowlege,  how  far  it  extends,  how 
"  far  it  is  real,  and  where  and  how  it  begins  to 
*'  be  fantailicalif:;  "  "  that  the  gaudy  vifions  of 
"  error  being  difpeli'd,  men  may  be  accuftomed 
"  to  the  fimplicity  ot  truth."  For  this  he  ex- 
peds  to  be  "  treated  with  fcorn  and  contempt 
*'  by  the  whole  theological  and  meraphyfical 
"  tribe,  and  railed  at  as  an  infidel  ||."  But  *'  lay-^ 
"  ing  afide  all  the  immenfe  volumes  of  fathers 
"  and  councils,  fchoolmen,  cafuiils,  and  contro- 
"  verfial  writers,  he  is  determined  to  feck  for  ge- 
"  nuine  Chriliianity  with  that  fimplicity  of 
fpirit  with  which  it  is  taught  in  the  Gofpcl  \ 
by  Chrill  himfeif  §.     The  guides  he  propofcs  ' 

*  Bolingbroke"s  Works,  Vol. III.  p.  3-7,  328.      f  Ih.  p  33T. 
J /^.  p.  328.         p/f.  P330.         §/^p.  3J7- 
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letter'^  to  follow  are  the  works,  and  the  word  of 
^7^  ''  God  */'  And  he  declares,  that  *'  for  himfelf 
"  he  thought  it  much  better  not  to  write  at  all, 
*'  than  to  write  under  any  reHraint  from  deli- 
"  vering  the  whole  truth  of  things  as  it  appeared 
"  to  him  f." 

But  though  he  thus  profefles  an  impartial  love 
of  truth,  and  to  deliver  his  fentiments  with  free- 
dom, yet  he  fecms  refolved,  where  he  happens 
to  differ  from  received  opinions,  to  fhew  a  de- 
cent regard  to  the  cilablifhed  religion  of  his 
country.  He  praifeth  Sc£'Vola  and  Varro,  who, 
he  fays,  "  Both  thought  that  things  evidently 
"  faife  might  deferve  an  outward  refped.  when 
"  they  are  interwoven  with  a  fyftem  of  govern- 
*'  ment.  This  outward  rcfped  every  good  fub- 
"  jed  will  (hew  them  in  fuch  a  cafe.  He  will 
"  not  propagate  thofe  errors,  but  he  will  be 
"  cautious  how  he  propagates  even  truth  in  op- 
"  pofition  to  them :]:."  He  blames  not  only 
"  that  arbitrary  tyrannical  jptrit^  that  puts  on 
the  mask  of  reUgious  zeal,  but  that  prefump- 
tiions  fact  ions  fpmt  that  has  appeared  tiyider  the 
mask  of  liberty 'y  and  which,  if  it  fhould  pre- 
vail^ ijuould  deftroy  at  once  the  general  hflii- 
ence  of  religion,  by  pmking  the  foimdations  of 
it  li'hich  education  had  laid.  But  he  thinks, 
"  there  is  a  middle  way  between  thefe  extremes, 
"  in  which  a  reafonable  man  and  a  good  citizen 
**  may  dircd  his  (leps||."     It  is  to  be  prciumed 

.  *  Bolingbroke'sWorks,  A'ol.  Iir.  p.  347.       f  Vol.  IV.  p.  54. 
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therefore  that  he  would  have  it  thought  that^ETTER 
this  is  the  way  he  himfelf  hath  taken.  He  men-  ^^y*»^«vj 
tions  with  approbation  the  maxims  of  the  Sottfys^ 
a  fet  of  philoibphers  in  ^trjia :  One  of  which  is 
— *'  If  you  find  no  reafon  to  doubt  concerning 
"  the  opinions  of  your  fathers,  keep  to  them, 
**  they  will  be  fufficicnt  for  you.  If  you  find 
"  any  reafon  to  doubt  concerning  them,  feek 
"  the  truth  quietly,  but  take  care  not  to  dif- 
*'  turb  the  minds  of  other  men."  He  profef- 
feth  to  proceed  by  thefe  rules,  and  blameth  fome 
who  are  called  Free-thinkers,  for  imagining  that 
"  as  every  man  has  a  right  to  think  and  judge 
"  for  himfelf,  he  has  therefore  a  right  of  fpeak- 
"  ing  according  to  the  full  freedom  of  his 
■*'  thoughts.  The  freedom  belongs  to  him  as  a 
*^  rational  creature  :  He  lies  under  the  redrainc 
**'  as  a  member  of  fociety  *." 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  fair  profciHons, 
perhaps  there  fcarcc  ever  was  an  author,  who  had 
lefs  regard  to  the  rules  of  decency  m  writing  than 
Lord  Bolmgbroke.  The  holy  Scriptures  are  re- 
ceived with  great  veneration  among  Chriftians; 
and  the  religion  there  taught  is  the  rei  gion  pub- 
iicly  profcifcd  and  eftablillied  in  thefe  nations 5 
and  therefore,  according  to  his  own  rule,  ouc^ht 
to  be  treated  with  a  proper  rcfpect.  And  yet 
on  many  occafions  he  throws  out  the  mod:  out- 
rageous abufe  againft  thofe  facred  writings,  and 
the  authors  of  them.  He  compares  the  hirtory 
of  the  Pentateuch  to  the  RcmanfesDoa  Qiilxorc 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  Vol,  III.  p.  333.  t,-<j. 
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LETTER  was  fo  fond  of,  and  pronounces  that  they  who 
^^^^..^^;.^  receive  them  as  authentic  arc  nor  much  lefs  mad 
than  he  *.  That  "  it  is  no  Jeis  than  blafphemy 
'^  to  affert  the  Jewijh  Scriptures  to  have  been 
*'  divinely  infpircdj"  and  he  rcprefents  thofe 
that  attempt  to  jufiity  them  as  having  '^i!l  hearts 
"  as  well  as  heads,  and  as  worfe  than  atheifts,  tho' 
"  they  may  pafs  for  faintsf."  He  chargeth  thofe 
with  impiety,  '*  who  would  impofe  on  us  as  the 
'^  word  of  God,  a  book  which  contains  fcarce 
"  any  thing  that  is  not  repugnant  to  the  wif 
'^  dom,  power,  and  other  attributes  of  a  Su- 
*'  premcx\li-perfecl  Being ^i."  And  he  roundly 
pronounceth,  that  "  there  arc  grofs  defeats  and 
"  palpable  falfhoods  in  almoft  every  page  of  the 
*'  Scriptures,  and  the  whole  tenor  of  them  is 
*'  fuch,  as  no  man,  who  acknowlegesa  Supreme 
**  All-pcrfc£l  Being,  can  believe  it  to  be  his 
"  word  §."  This  is  a  brief  fpccimen  of  his  in- 
vectives againft  the  facred  writings  of  the  O'ld 
Tcftamenr,  and  which  he  repeateth  on  many 
occafions.  Ke  aifedeth  indeed  to  fpeak  with 
feeming  refped  of  Chriftianity,  yet  he  hath  not 
only  endeavoured  to  invalidate  the  evidences 
that  are  brought  to  fupport  it,  but  he  palTcth 
the  fcvcreft  cenfures  upon  doctrines  which  he 
himfeif  rcprefenteth  as  original  and  ellential 
doctrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  He  m.akes 
the  niolt  injurious  reprefentation  of  the  dodrine 
of  our  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Chrift,  and 


y\ 
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thargcth  it  as  repugnant  to  all  our  ideas  of  orfLEXTER 
dcr,  of  |ufticc,of  goodnefs,  and  even  of  theifm*.^, 
And  after  a  moft  virulent  invective  againd  the 
yewip  notion  of  God,  as  partial,  cruel,  arbitrary 
and  unjuft,  he  aflertsthat  the  charader  imputed 
to  him  by  the  Chriftian  doctrine  of  redemption, 
and  future  punifhments,  is  as  bad  or  worfef. 
Great  is  the  contempt  and  reproach  he  hath 
poured  forth  upon  St.  Taul^  whoAvas  the  pen- 
man of  a  confidcrable  part  of  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and  whofe  name  and  writings  have  been 
always  defervedly  had  in  great  veneration  in  the 
Chriftian  church.  He  chargeth  him  with  dri^ 
flmulation  and  falfhood,  and  even  with  mad- 
nefs^:.  He  aficrts  that  his  gofpel  was  different 
from  that  of  Chrift,  and  contradidory  to  it  §. 
That  he  writes  confufedly,  obfcurely,  and  un- 
intelligibly j — and  where  his  gofpel  is  intelli- 
gible, it  is  often  abfurd,  profane,  and  trifling  ||. 

Some  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  have  fhewn 
little  rcfped  for  the  holy  Scriptures,  have  \et 
(poke  with  admiration  of  many  of  the  fages  of 
antiquity.  But  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  on  all  pc- 
cafions  treated  the  greaTeffmen  of  all  ages  with 
tlft^nfhVoircontempt  and  IcoFn."  rtirariowabTe 
irTdecd  for  (incere  and  impartial  enquirers  after 
trath,  to  differ  fromi  perfons  of  high  reputation 
for  knowlcgc  and  learning,  antient  and  modern. 
And  fometimes  it  is  the  more  neceflary  to  point 

*  Bolingbroke'sV/ork:,  Vol  IV,  p.  318.  Vol.V.  p.  291.  532. 
f /&.  p.  532,  5?,3.  j  Vol.  IV.  p.  172.  306.  M<^-  P- 3^3" 
327,  328.        II /^.  p.  330,  331. 
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LETTEROLit  their  errors,  left  the  authority  of  great  names 
^'  rhould  lead  men  afide  from  truth.  But  whilft 
we  think  ourfelves  obUgcd  to  dctc£l  their  mif- 
takes,  tliere  is  a  decent  regard  to  be  paid  them. 
It  would  be  wtong  to  treat  them  in  a  reproach- 
ful and  contemptuous  manner.  Yet  this  is  what; 
our  author  hath  done.  If  all  the  paflages  were 
laid  together,  in  which  he  hath  inveighed  againfl 
the  wifcft  and  moft  learned  men  of  all  ages,  ef- 
pecially  the  philofophers,  metaphyficians,  and 
divines,  they  would  rill  no  fmall  volume.  And 
indeed  thcfe  kmd  of  declamatory  invectives  re- 
cur fo  often  in  thefe  Eftays,  as  cannot  but  create 
great  difguft  to  every  reader  of  talle.  I  (hall 
mention  a  few  paflages  out  of  a  multitude  that 
Height  be  produced,  and  which  may  ferve  as  a 
fample  of  the  reft.  He  faith  of  the  philofophers, 
that  "  they  feem  to  acquire  knowlege  only  as 
"  a  neccflary  ftep  to  error,  and  grow  fo  fond  ot 
"  the  latter,  that  they  eftcem  it  no  longer  an 
"  human,  but  raife  it  by  an  imaginary  apotheofis 
"  up  to  a  divine  fcience — That  thefe  fearchers 
"  after  truth,  thefe  lovers  ofwifdom,  are  nothing 
"  better  than  venders  of  falfe  wares— And  the 
"  moft  irrational  of  all  proceedings  pafs  for  the 
"  utmoft  efforts  of  human  reafon*."  He  rc- 
prcfents  metaphyfical  divines  and  philofophers 
as  having  ^'  wandered  many  rhoufand  years  in 
*'  imaginary  light  and  real  darknefs  f."  He 
frequently  chargeth  them  with  madnefs,  and 
fometimes  with^/^^y^^^wyj  and  that  they  *'  ftag- 

•  Belingbroks's  Works,  Vol,  HI.  p.  490.     \  Vol.  IV.  p.  8. 
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**  gered  about,  and  joftlcd  one  another  in  thcitLETTER 
*'  dreams*."    S^zdk.m^oiTIato  znd  Arifiothy     Tl^ 
he  fays,  "  tbeir  works  have  been  preferved,  pcr- 
*'  haps  more  to  the  detriment  than  to  the  ad- 
**  vancemcnt  of  learning  f."     And  though  he 
fometimes  commends  Socrates^  he  pronounces 
that  he  "  iubftituted  fanraQical  ideas  inftcad  of 
"  real  knowlcge,  and  corrupted  fcience  to  the 
*f  very  fource."    That  "  he  loft  himfelf  in  the 
"  clouds— when  he  declared,  that  the  two  offices 
**  of  philofophy  are  the  contemplation  of  God, 
**  and  the  abftracling  of  the  foul  from  corporeal 
*V  fenre;"--and  that  he  and  ^lato  were  mad 
enough  to  think  themfelves   capable  of  fucli 
contemplation  and  fuch  abftradion  ij:.     Befidej 
many  occafional  paflages  fcatrercd  throughout 
thefcEflays,  there  are  feveral  large  fcdions  which 
contain   almofl:    nothing   elfe    than    invectives 
'agaiiilVP/<jz^^  and  his  philofophy.   He  fays,  that  a 
philofopher  "  treated  every  fubjcd,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  intelledual,  like  a  bombaft  poet,  and  a 
"  mad  theologian  §."     That  "  he  who  reads 
**  Plato's  works  like  a  man  in  his  Tenfes,  vyill  be 
*'  tempted  to  think  on  many  occafions  that  the 
^'  author  was  not   fo:"---And  that  "  no  man 
,**  ever  dreamed  fo  wildly  as  this  author  wrote  ||." 
He  chargech  him  with  ''  a  fallc  fublime  in  Hyle, 
"  and  that  no  writer  can  fink  lower  than  he  into 
*'  a  tedious  focratical  irony,  into  certain  flimfy 

•  Bolingbroke's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.   553,   554.  Vol.  IV. 
p.  129.    150.         t  Vol.  III.  p.  392.  J  Vol.  IV.  p.  113. 
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letter"  hypothetical  rcafonings  that  prove  nothing, 
yjLj''''  and  into  allufions  that  arc  mere  vulgarifms, 
"  and  that  neither  explain  nor  inforce  any  thing 
**  that  wants  ro  be  explained  or  infcrced*."  He 
rcprclents  all  the  commentators  and  tranjiators 
of  'Plato  as  dull  or  mad— znd  calls  Ficinus  de- 
lirioii.^>  and  Racier  Jimple  and  a  bigot,  and  a 
'Platonic  madman^.  The  true  realbn  of  the 
particular  diflikehe  every-whcreexpreficsagainft 
that  philoibpher  feems  to  be  what  he  calls  his 
'  *'  rambling  fpeculations  about  the  divine  and 
*'  fpiritual  nature,  about  immaterial  fubftances, 
"  about  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  about 
"  the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  a  future 
•'  ftarcj/' 

As  to  the  Stoics  he  declares,  *'  that  their  theo- 
''  logy  and  morality  were  alike  abfurd."  That 
in  endeavouring  to  account  how  it  came  that 
there  is  evil  in  the  world,  and  that  the  beft  meA 
have  often  the  greateft  fhare  of  this  evil,  "  they 
"  talked  mere  nonfenfe,  figurative,  fubiime,  me- 
*'  taphylical,  but  nonfcnle  ftill  §."  The  antient 
theifis  in  general  he  rcprefents  as  having  been 
fed uced  many  ways  into  a  confederacy  with  the 
athcifts,  and  particularly  blames  them  for  pre- 
tending to  conned  moral  attributes,  fuch  as  wc 
conceive  them,  with  the  phyfical  attributes  ot 
God  J  which,  he  affirms,  gave  great  advantage 
to  the  objections  of  the  athei lis  ||. 

•  Bolingbroke's  Works,  Vol  IV.  p.  140,  141.  353,  354 
t  Jh.  p.  107.  140.  355.         X  lb.  p.  347,  348.  S  Vol.  V 
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But  there  is  no  fort  of  men  againft  whom  he  letter 
inveighs  with  greater  licence  of  reproacla  than  ^• 
the  Chriftian  divines  and  philofophers.  He 
frequently  fpeaks  of  the  ancient  fathers  with 
the  utmoll;  contempt :  That  they  were  fupcrlti- 
tious,  credulous,  lying  men;- -and  that  "  the 
*'  greatefl  of  them  were  unfit  to  w^rite  or  fpeak 
*'  on  any  fubject  that  required  clofenefs  of  rea- 
*'  foning,  an  evangelical  candour,  and  even 
**  common  ingenuoufncfs*."  As  to  the  more 
modern  divines,  he  takes  every  occafion  of  in- 
Cilting  and  abufing  them.  Not  only  doth  he 
reprefent  them  as  "  declaimers  who  have  little 
"  refped  for  their  readers,— as  hired  to  defend 
*'  the  Chriftian  fyftem,--  and  as  fceking  nothing 
"  more  than  the  honour  of  the  gown,  by  have- 
*'  ing  the  lafl:  word  in  every  difputef."  But  he 
fays,  "  they  talk  a  great  deal  of  blafphemy  on 
**  the  head  of  internal  divine  characters  of  Scrip- 
"  ture4^."  He  often  repeats  it,  that  athetfls  deny 
God,,  but  the  divines  defame  him,  v/hich,  he 
thinks,  is  the  "'oiarfe  of  the  two.  He  charges 
jhcm-with  madnefs^  and  ivorfe  than  madnej's^. 
That  "  they  have  rccourfe  to  trifling  diftinctions, 
*'  and  dogmatical  affirmations,  the  lalf  retrench- 
ments of  obftinacy  ||.  That  "  of  all  fools 
the  moft  prefumptuous,  and  at  the  fame  time 
"  the  moft  trifling,  are  metaphyfical  philofo- 
''  phers  and  divines  4^4^."     He  charges  them  in 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  337,  338.  Vol.  IV. 
f>.  586.  t  Vol.  III.  p.  290.  Vol.  V.  p.  286.  314.  %  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  27Z.     §  Vol.  IV.  p.  273.     II  Vol.V.p.  i83.    ++7^.p.493. 
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LETTERan  addrefs  he  makes  to  God  with  "  owning  his 


"  exigence  only  to  cenfure  his  works,  and  the 


dilpenfations  of  his  providence*."  And  fre- 
quently reprefenrs  them  as  in  alliance  isj it h  the 
atketjls^  as  hetrayiyig  the  caufe  of  God  to  them, 
and  as  doing  their  heji  in  coficert  'Ujith  thcfe 
their  allies,  to  deftroy  both  the  gocdnejs  and 
jujiice  of  God  f-  He  declares,  that  **  he  who  j 
*'  follows  them  cannot  avoid  prefumption  and 
^''profanencfs,  and  mud  be  much  upon  his 
*'  guard  to  avoid  blafphemy  4^."  That  the 
*'  preachers  of  natural  and  revealed  religion  have 
*'  been  ioudcft  in  their  clamours  againil  pro- 
*'  vidcncc,  and  have  done  nothing  more  than 
"  repeat  what  the  aiheifls  have  faid  ;---and  that 
'•  they  attempt  to  prove  that  the  fupreme  Be- 
*•  ing  is  the  tyrant  of  the  world  he  governs  §." 
And  the  fame  char^ie  he  advanceth  atiainll  the 
ChriQian  philofophers  in  general. 

FAit  befides  thefe  general  inve(flives  againft 
Chriflian  philofophers  and  divines,  he  harh  par- 
ticularly attacked  fome  of  the  moft  celebrated 
names  m  a  manner  little  reconcileable  to  good 
manners,  and  the  decency  which  ought  to  be 
obfervcd  towards  perlons  of  diftinguiChed  repu- 
tation, even  when  we  think  them  in  the  wrong. 
Speaking  of  "  many  reverend  perfons,  who,  he 
"  fays,  have  had  their  heads  turned  by  a  pre- 
"  ter natural  fermentation  of  the  brain,  or  a  phi- 
•'  lofophical    delirium," he   obferves,    that 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  339  +  lb.  p.  341.  346. 
393,  kz.         X  lb,  p.  464.  Ub.  p.  484,  485. 
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**  none  has  been  more  fo  than  Dr.^G/^X'^r/^.  letter 
•<  — He  read  too  much  to  think  enough."     He  (Zi^.^ 
i-epreients  him  as  having   *'  given  a  nonfenfical 
"  paraphrafe  of  nonfenfe,"— and  that  "  the  good 
**  man  palled  his  life  in  the  ftudy  of  an  unmean- 
•*  ing  jargon:  And  as  he  learned  fo  he  taught*." 
He  charges  Bifhop  Cttrnbcrland  with  ''  meta- 
^*  phyfical  jargon,  and  theological  blafphemyf." 
Stilling-fleet  is  fpoken  of  with  contempt ;  as  alfo 
'Huety  Bochart,  and  the  Chriftian  antiquaries:]:. 
Nor  is  Archbi{yiop7///c?(/2>»  treated  with  greater 
i'cgard.    He  talks  in  a  very  flighting  way  of  thofe 
that  have  written  on  the  law  of  nature,  parti- 
cularly Grotius^  Selden,  and  ^uffendorf.    That 
they   "  puzzle  and  perplex  the  plaincft  thing 
"  in  the  world,  and  Teem  to  be  great  writers  on 
"  this  fubjccl-,  by  much  the  fame  right  as  he 
*^  might  be  called  a  great  traveller,  who  fliould 
"  go  from  London  to  Faris  by  the  Cape  of 
"  Good  Hope  (j"     There  is  none  of  the  Chri- 
(lian  philofophers  of  whom  he  fpeaks  with  fo 
much  refpect  as  Mr.  Loch  y   yet  he  reprefents* — 
him  as  having  "  dreamed  that  he  had  a  power  of 
"  forming  abftracl  ideas  j  "  and  mentions  tliis  as 
a  proof  that  "  there  is  Inch  a  thing  as  a  philo- 
**  ibphical  delirium  ||."  And  he  charges  it  upon 
him  as  a  great  inconfiftency,  that  he  fhould  write 
a  Commentary  on  Sr.  'Paul's  Epiftles,  and  a  Dif- 
courfe  on  the  Reafonablencfs  of  Chriilianity, 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  Vol.  III.  p.  353.  Vol.  IV.  p.  92. 
fVol.V.  p.  82.  t  Vol.  III.  p.  264.  Vol.  IV.  p.  13.  §  Vol.V. 
p.  68.         II  Vol.  III.  p.  441,  442. 
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LETTERafter  he  had  written  an  Effay  on  Human  Uii" 

,^^.3^derftanding* 

But  there  is  no  one  perfon  whom  he  treats 
with  fo  much  rudenefs  and  infolencc  as  the  late 
eminently  learned  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.    He  calls 
him  a  prefumptuous  dogmatifl,   and  reprefents 
him  as  having  "  impiouily  advanced,  that  we 
*'  know  the  rule  God  governs  by  as  well  as  he, 
'*  -—and  that  like  ^Lnoihci:  Eanom/uSj  he  pre- 
*•  fumes  to  know  God,  his  moral  nature  at  lead, 
n*  and  to  teach  others  to  know  him,  as  well  as 
*'  he  knows  himlclff."     He  chargcrh  him  with 
3  foolijl  and  -jjicked  rhodomontade^  "  with  pie- 
*'  tending  to  make   infallible    dcmonllrations, 
*'  like  the  Pope's  decrees,   and  fending  every 
"  one  to  the  devil,   who  do^s  not  believe  ia 
,"  thcrnij::"     And  with  a  rhaplody  of  prclump- 
*'  tuous  reafonings,  of  prcphane  abfurdities,  of 
*J;  cvafions  that  feem  to  anfwer  whilfl:  they  only 
/'  perplex,  and  in  one  word,  the  moft  arbitrary 
"  and  lead  reafonable  fuppofitions§."    He  faith, 
that  "  the  retrenchments  calt  up  by  him  are  fee- 
*''  ble  beyond  belief  5"--  that  "  he  boarts  like  a 
"  buily,  who  looks  fierce,  fpeaks  big,  and  is 
*'  little  to  be  feated||."     Not  only  does  he  call 
him  an  audacious  and  vain  fophift  ||||,   but  he 
carries  it  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  ''■  he  zndfVollifion 
'*  do  in  effed  renounce  God,  as  much  as  the 
''  ranked  of  the  atheifticai  tribe**.     With  re- 

■*  Eolingbroke's  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  166.  295.      f  Vol.  III. 
p.  52.  Vol.  V.  p.  499.        J7^.  p.  252.        § //i.  p.  292.        |{ /^. 

p.  280.  293.     Hjj  lb.  p.  393.       •»  lb.  p.  484,  485. 
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<Tard  to  the  laft- mentioned  celebrated  writer, letter 
h^tJVollaJion,  befides  tlie  fcvere  reproach  caft  ^J\^^ 
-^pon  him  in  the  paflage  I  have  juft  cited.  Lord 
Boltngbroke  elfewhere  treats  him  as  "  a  licen- 
1*  tious  maicer  of  hypothefes — and  a  whining 
^*  philofopher."    He  reprefents  all  that  he  hath 
faid  about  the  immortality  of  the  foul  '■'-  as  a 
"  firing  of  arbitrary   fuppofitions  j "   and  that 
^*  his  difcourfe  on  that  fubjed  is  fuch  as  would 
**  lead  one  to  think  that  the  philofopher  who 
•"  held  it  was  a  patient  of  Dr.  Monroe  Sy  not  yet 
"  perfedly  reftorcd  to  his  fenfes*."     He  ac- 
knowleges  him  indeed   to  have    been  a  maa 
of  parts  and  learnings  but  charges  him  with 
writing  nonjmfe  5  that  he,  and  fuch  as  he,  were 
learned  lunatics-,  and  he  treats  his  way  of  ar- 
guing about  a  future  ftatc,  as  a  fpecimen  of  that 
fort  of  madnefSj  which  is  called  a  dementia  quo- 
4id  hoc\.     The  fame  ceniure  he  pafleth  on  the 
•jiate  Lord  Preiident  of  Scotland^  **  that  he  was 
*'  indeed  a  man  of  capacity,  good  fenfe,  and 
"  knowlege,  but  was  in  a  delirium,  and  mad 
*'  quoad  hoc  when  he  wrote  againft  Tindal\" 

You  cannot  but  have  obferved  in  reading  over 
fevcral  of  the  pafTages  which  have  been  produced, 
that  it  is  familiar  with  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  re* 
prefent  thofe  as  mad  and  out  of  their  fenfes, 
who  happen  to  differ  from  him,  at  leaft  as  mad 
with  regard  to  the  particular  point  in  difference. 
I  fhall  only  mention  one  pallage  more  to  this 

*  Bolingbroke's  Works,  Vol. III.  p.  515.  518.  VoI.V.  p.  388. 
f/^.  p.474,        4:/^.  p.  523. 

purpofe, 
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LETTER purpofe,  out  of  the  many  that  might  be  pro- 
^\^  duccd.  Having  compared  the  rczConzis  a  priori 
to  perfons  in  Bedlam ^  and  the  feveral  forts  of 
madmen  there,  he  adds,  that  "  atheids  are  one 
*'  fort  of  madmen,  many  divines  and  theifls 
*'  another  fort  5  "--and  that  "  thefe  forts  of  mad- 
"  men  are  principally  to  be  found  in  colleges 
*'  and  fchools,  where  different  fc^^s  have  ren- 
"  dered  this  fort  of  madncfs,  which  is  occafional 
"  elfewhcre,  both  epidemical  and  traditional  ||." 
If  one  was  to  imitate  this  author's  manner  of 
talking,  one  might  be  apt  to  charge  him  asbc- 
ini;  feizcd  with  a  fort  of  madnefs  when  certain 
lubjcds  come  in  his  way--metaphyfics— attificial 
theology-— P/^r^  and  Platonic  philofophy— fpi- 

ritual  fubilance,  and  incorporeal  efience but 

above  all,  the  Chriftian  divines  and  clergy. 

Thefe,  when  he  happens  to  meet  with  them, 
bring  one  of  his  fits  upon  him,  and  often  fet 
him  a  raving  for  feveral  pages  together.  But  I 
confcfs  I  too  much  diflike  fuch  a  way  of  writing, 
to  make  recriminations  of  this  kind.  And  yet 
his  Lord("hip  tells  the  divines  of  the  d'tfcretion  of 
their  ad'verfaries,  and  would  have  them  re- 
turn  it  iz'ith  dijcretton.  And  he  reprcfents  the 
orthodox  bullieSy  as  he  calls  them,  as  *'  afFecling 
•'  to  triumph  over  men,  who  employ  but  part 
"  of  their  ftrength,  as  tiring  them  with  imper- 
"  tinent  paradoxes,  and  provoking  them  with 
■**  unjuft  reflections,  and  often  by  the  fouleft 
"  language  f." 

\  Bolingbroke'i  Works,  Vol.  \.  p.  569,  370.        f  Vol.  HI. 
p.  272,  ^73. 
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'-._  I  am  apt  to  think  that  by  this  time  you  arc  letter. 
weary  of  reading  over  fuch  a  heap  of  abufive  '^• 
reflexions,  fo  unbecoming  any  man  of  learning  ^'"^'^^^ 
and  education,  much  more  one  fo  convcrfant 
in  the  polite  world,  as  Lord  Bolinjibroke  had 
been.  The  tranfcribing  them  out  of  his  Eflays 
>vas  »o  very  agreeable  employment.  But  they 
fo  often  occur  there,  and  make  fo  remarkable 
a  part  of  the  works  of  this  right  honourable  au- 
thor, that  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  to  take 
fomc  notice  of  them.  One  thing  may  be  fafely 
collected  from  his  writing  after  this  manner,  viz, 
that  he  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  thefuperiority 
of  his  own  underftanding,  and  a  Ibvereign  con- 
tempt for  all  thofe  that  were  in  different  fenti- 
ments  from  him,  whether  philofophers  antient 
or  modern,  or  divines,  but  efpecially  for  the 
latter.  . 

If  we  examine  what  foundation  there  is  for  j^  l'U€i•?^'?l 


thefe  high  pretenfions,  or  what  new  and  im- 
portant difcoveries  this  writer  hath  made  in  re- 
ligion or  philolbphy,  which  may  be  of  real 
ufe  to  mankind,  the  principal  things  in  his 
fcheme  may  be  reduced  to  the  following  heads: 
I.  That  there  is  one  Supreme  AU-perfed  Be- 
iiig,  the  eternal  and^riginal  caufe  of  all  things, 
of^almighty  power  and  infinite  wifdom;  but 
that  we  muft  not  pretend  to  afcribe  to  him  any 
moral  attributes,  diflincl  from  his  phyfical,  ef- 
pecially holinefs,  jullice,  and  goodnefs :  That  h# 
has  not  thefe  attributes  according  to  the  ideas  we 
conceive  of  them,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to 

thofc 
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BETTER thofe  qualities  as  they  arc  in  usi   and  that  to 
j^^^l,  pretend  to  deduce  moral  obligations  from  thofe 
attributes,  or  to  talk  of  imitating  God  in  his 
moral  attributes,  is  enthuflafm  or  blafphemy. 

2.  That  God  made  the  world,  and  eftablifiied 
the  laws  of  this  fyftem  at  the  beginning :  But 
that  he  doth  not  now  concern  himfelf  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  or  that  if  he  doth,  his  providence 
only  extendeth  to  collective  bodies,  but  hath  no 
regard  to  individuals,  to  their  adlions,  or  to  the 
events  that  befal  them. 

3.  That  the  foul  is  not  a  diftinct  fubftance 
from  the  body  :  That  the  whole  man  is  diflblved 
at  death ;  and  that  though  it  may  be  ufeful  to 
mankind  to  believe  the  dodrinc  of  future  rc- 
wards  and  puniHiments,  yet  it  is  a  fiidion,  which 
hath  no  real  foundation  in  nature  and  reafon: 
And  that  to  pretend  to  argue  for  future  retri- 
butions from  the  apprehended  unequal  diftri- 
butions  of  this  prefent  fiate,  is  abfurd  and  blai- 
phemous,  and  i>  to  call  the  mofl:  unworthy  re- 
fie^tions  on  divi;'e  providence. 

4.  That  the  law  of  nature  is  what  jc^afon  dif- 
covereth  to"us  concerning  oar  duty  as  founded 
in  the  human  fyftem:  That  it  is  clear  and  ob- 
vious to  all  mankind  5  but  has  been  obfcured 
and  perverted  by  antient  philofophers  and  mo- 
dern divines  :  That  it  has  net  been  fet  in  a  pro- 
per light  by  thofe  who  have  undertaken  to  treat 
of  iti  and  therefore  he  hath  rcprefented  it  in 
its  genuine  purity  and  fimplicity  :   And  that  the 

fa  nc^  ions 
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fandions  of  that  law  relate  to  men  not  indivi- letter 
dually,  but  colleclivcly  confidered. 

5.  That  from  the  clearnefs  and  fufficiency  of 
the  law  of  nature,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
God  hath  rnade  no  other  revelation  of  his  will 
K  mankind :  And  that  there  is  no  need  or  ufe 
for  anj  extraordinary  fupernatural  revelation. 
^6.  That  it  is  profane  and  blafphemous  td 
afcribe  the  Jewifi  Scriptures  to  revelation  or  in- 
fpiration  from  God:  That  the  hiftory  contained 
there  is  falfe  and  incredible,  and  the  fcheme  of 
religion  taught  in  thofe  writings  is  abfolutelr 
unworthy  of  God,  and  repugnant  to  his  divine 
perfediohs. 

*^'  7.' Th'at^the  New  Tcftament  conflfts  of  two 
different  gcfpcls,  oppofite  to  one  another,  that 
grchrift'  and  that  of  St.  TauL  That  Chrifti- 
anitv  in  its  genuine  fimplicity,  as  taught  by  jefus 
CnnlT,  and  contained  in  the  evangelical  writ- 
ings, is  a  benevolent  inftitution,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  a  republication  of  the  law  of  nature, 
or  rather  of  the  theotey  of  Plato:  That  the 
morals  it  teaches  are  pure,  but  no  other  than 
the  philofophers  had  taught  before,  and  that 
feme  of  its  precepts  are  not  agreeable  to  the  na^ 
tural  law;  and  fome  of  its  original  doctrines, 
"particularly  thofe  relating  to  the  redemption  of 
mankind  by  the  death  of  Chrilf,  and  to  future 
rewards  and  punifhmcnts,  are  abfurd,  and  in- 
confilknt  with  the  attributes  of  God. 

Thefe  appear  to  me  to  be  the  motf  remarkable 

things  in  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroh's  Pofthumous 

4  Works, 
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tETTER  Works,  as  far  as  natural  and  revealed  religion 
V.      is  concerned.     And  the  method  I  propofc  to 

^'''''*'^*^^  purfue  in  my  obfervations  upon  them  is  this : 

Ifhall  firft  confider  the  attempts  he  hath  made 
to  fubvert  the  main  principles  that  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  religion  j  viz,,  thofe  relating  to 
the  moral  attributes  of  God,  a  particular  pro- 
vidence extending  to  the  individuals  of  the  hu- 
man race,  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a 
future  ftate  of  retributions.  I  fhall  next  examine 
the  account  he  hath  given  of  the  law  of  nature, 
and  of  the  duties  and  fanclions  of  that  law.  After 
which  it  will  be  proper  to  confider  what  he 
hath  offered  concerning  divine  revelation  in  ge- 
neral, with  a  view  to  fhew  that  an  extraordinary 
revelation  of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind  is  ab- 
folutely  ncedlefs^  and  that  therefore  we  may 
conclude  that  God  hath  never  given  fuch  a  re- 
velation at  all.  I  Ihall  proceed  in  the  next  place 
to  a  particular  and  diflindt  examination  of  the 
objcdions  he  hath  urged  againfl:  the  truth  and 
divine  original  of  the  Mofaic  revelation,  and 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftamcnt.  And  fhall 
conclude  with  confidcring  what  more  diredly 
relarcth  to  the  Chriftian  revelation  properly  fo 
called,  to  its  proofs  and  evidences,  and  to  its 
laws  and  dodrincs,  all  which  he  hath  endea- 
voured to  expofe. 

This  I  hope  may  be  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
dcfign  I  have  in  view,  which  is  to  obviate  the 
principal  mifchiefi  to  religion,  which  Lord  Bo- 
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I  Imgl^roke'sWoiks  fccm  fitted  to  produce.  Other  letter 
'  things  there  are  in  thcfc  volumes,  which  might  \J^^>-^ 

furnifh  matter  for  many  reflexions,  but  which 
:  I  fhall  take  little  or  no  notice  of,   as  they  do 

not  come  within  the  compafs  of  the  plan  I  pro- 

pofe. 


lam,  ^c. 
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LETTER     VI. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  ajfcrts  the  exijlence  of  God 
againft  the  Atheifts^  but  rejeBs  the  argu- 
ment a  priori,  and  that  drai^m  from  the  ge- 
neral confent  of  mankind.    He  is  for  reduce- 
ing  all  the  divine  attributes  to  ijuifdum  and 
power ^  and  blames  the  divines  for  dijltn- 
gtiifiing  between  the  phyfcal  and  moral  at- 
tributes.   He  ajferts  that  we  camiot  afcribe 
goodnefs  and  jufiice  to  God,  according  to  our 
ideas  of  theni,  nor  argue  with  a?iy  certainty 
about  them.    That  it  is  abfurd  to  deduce  mo- 
ral obligations  from  the  m.oral  attributes  of 
God,  or  to  pretend  to  imitate  him  in  thofe 
attributes.     Obfer-vations  upon  this  fcheme. 
It  is  [hewn,  that  the  moral  attributes  are 
neceffarily  included  in  the  id^a  of  the  abfo- 
lutely  perfeB  Being,    The  author's  objections 
againfi  afcribing  thofe  attributes  to  God,  or 
diftingtiijhing  them  from  his  phyfical  attri- 
butes, particularly  confidered.    His  manifold 
inconfiftencies  and  contradi&ions. 

SIR, 

IN  my  lall:  a  general  account  was  given  of 
the  fcheme  Lord  Bolingbroke  fcems  to  have 
had  in  view  in  his  Pofthuraous  Works,  and  of 

the 
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the  main  principles  to  which  it  is  reducible.  I  letter. 
now  proceed  to  a  more  diftind  examination  ot' ,^.,^^ 
thofe  principles  J  and  fhail  begin  with  that  which 
lieth  at  the  foundation  of  all  Reliuion,  the  ex- 
iftence  and  attributes  of  God.  And  it  muft 
be  acknowleged,  that  his  Lordfhip  every  where 
in  the  ftron^eft  terms  aflertcth  the  exiftence  of 
the  one  Supreme  All-perfed  Being,  the  Great 
Author  of  the  univerfe.  He  reprefents  this  as 
JiriSfly  demonflrable^  and  treats  the  opinion  of 
the  atheifts  as  infinitely  ahjiird\  and  that  they 
can  only  cavils  l^ut  cannot  reajon,  againft  the 
exiftence  of  the  firfl:  caufej  of  which,  he  thinks, 
we  may  be  in  reafon  as  fure  as  of  our  own  exift- 
ence. There  are  feveral  paflages  in  his  works, 
in  which  he  cxpreflcth  himfelf  devoutly  witii 
regard  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  profelleth  fe- 
rioufly  to  adore  him.  And  there  are  fome  in- 
ftances  of  his  addreiling  him  with  great  folem- 
nity,  and  in  a  religious  manner  *. 

I  need  not  take  any  notice  of  what  he  hath 
briefly  offered  for  demonftrating  the  exiflence  of 
a  Deity  i^.  He  has  faid  nothing  on  this  head, 
but  what  hath  been  frequently  urged  to  great  ad- 
vantage by  others  before  him;  and  particularly 
by  Dr. Clarke,  in  what  his  Lordlliip  is  pleafed  to 
call  h\s  pretended  demonjtr  at  ion  of  theBeingand 
Attributes  of  God\. 

*  See  particularly  Vol.  III.  p.  247.  358.  Vol.  V.  p-  338,  &c. 
t  Vol.  III.  p.  353,  354.         1J7^.  p.  52. 

Vol.  U.  M  Our 
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LETTER  Our  author  indeed  is  for  confining  the  proof 
x^^lh.y^  to  the  argument  apojiertori,  and  is  for  abfolutely 
rejeding  the  argument  a  priori,  whereas  Dr. 
Clarke  infilis  upon  both.  And  I  cannot  help 
thuilcing  that  both  may  be  highly  ufeful;  and 
that  they  are  then  mofl  effedual,  and  come  with 
the  grcateft  force,  when  they  come  in  aid  of  one 
another. 

As  Lord  BpJJngbroke  rejects  the  argument  a 
■  priori  for  the  exiftencc  and  pcrfcdions  of  God, 
fo  he  feems  not  willing  to  allow  that  which  is 
drawn  from  the  general  confent  of  mankind. 
He  fays,  it  will  indeed  prove,  that  men  gene- 
rally believed  a  God,  but  not  that  fuch  a  Being 
exifts  5  and  he  reprefents  it  as  trifling  to  infiji 
upon  it*.  And  in  a  letter  occafioned  by  one  of 
Archbifhop  Tdlotjbn's  fermons,  Vol.  III.  p.  Zf/, 
et  feq.  he  finds  fault  with  that  great  divine  for 
making  ufe  of  that  argument,  and  di/ingenuoufly 
reprefents  it,  as  if  he  had  retted  the  proof  of  a 
Deity  principally  upon  it  f  ;  which  he  is  far 
•from  doing,  though  it  mutt  be  acknowlegcd  to 
be  a  confideration  of  great  weight.  He  parti- 
cularly blames  the  Archbifhop  for  afcribing  this 
confent  to  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  on 
which  God  has  imprciled  an  innate  idea  of  hira- 
fclf  J  but  he  owns,  that  afterwards  he  foftcns  it 
by  faying,  that  "  the  human  mind  is  fo  difpofed 
^'  that  men  may  difcover  in  the  due  ufe  of  its 
"faculties,  that  there  is  a  God  ||."  And  he 
fpeaks  of  fome  divines  who  explain  it  thus,  that 
•  Vol.  III.  p.  247.  t  Ih.  p.  258.  267.       .  I  Ih.  258. 

the 
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the  belief  of  God  is  founded  on  a  certain  natural  letter 

proportion  there  is  between  this  great  truth,  and  i^h^ 

the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind.     But  our 

author  thinks,  that  "  fuch  a  natural  and  inti- 

*'  mate  proportion  between   the   exiftence   of 

"  God,  and  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind, 

"  may  appear  chimerical,  and  perhaps  is  fo*." 

And  obfcrves,  that  "  Polytheifm  was  more  con^^ 

"  formable  to  the  natural  conceptions  of  the 

"  human  mind,  efpecially  in  the  moft  antient 

"  and   ignorant  ages,  than  the  belief  of  One 

*'  firft  intelligent  Caufe,  the  fole  Creator,  Pre- 

"  ferver,  and  Governor  of  all  things."     Yet  he 

afterwards  declares,  that  '■^  the  idea  of  an  AU- 

"  wife  and  All-powerful  Being,  the  firft  caufe 

*'  of  all  things,  is  io  proportionable  to  humanrea- 

"  fony  that  it  muft  have  been  received  into  the 

"  minds  of  men,  as  foon  as  they  began  to  con- 

"  template  the  face  of  nature,  and  to  exercife 

"  their  reafon  in  fuch  contemplations  f/'    And 

in  his  reflexions  on  Mr.  Maupertuis,  who  had 

flighted  the  argument  from  the  general  confent 

of  mankind,    he  obferves,  that  "  it  is  general 

*'  enough  to  (hew  the  proportion  which  this 

"  truth  bears  to  the  univerjal  reajon  of  man- 

*'  kind\y    You  cannot  but  obferve  here,  that 

he  dircifily  makes  ufe  of  that  manner  of  cxpref- 

fion,  which  he  had  before  blamed  others  for 

ufing. 

♦  Vol.  III.  p.  259.  260.    t  Vol. IV.  p.  195.     II  Ih.  p.  256. 
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tETTER  But  it  will  be  proper  more  diftindly  to  inquire 
^^'  into  tiic  idea  this  writer  gives  of  God,  and  of  the 
divine  pcrfedions.  The  only  attributes  of  God 
which  he  infifteth  upon  as  neccflary  to  Be  Enown' 
by  us  are  his  power  and  wifdom.  *'  We  rife 
"  ((aith  he)  from  the  knowlege  of  ourfelves, 
*'  and  of  the  works  of  God,  to  a  knowlege  of 
**  his  exiftence,  and  his  ^-ji'ifdom  and  po'ijver^ 
"  which  we  call  infinite*."  He  blames  thofe 
*'  who  prefumc  to  define  the  moral  attributes  of 
*'  an  Ail-perfed  Being  5"  and  thinks  **  we  ought 
"  to  content  ourfelves  to  know  that  he  exifts 
"  by  the  necefllty  of  his  nature,  and  that  his 
"  iz'ifdom  and  power  arc  infinite f."  He  de- 
clares, that  "  a  felf-exiftent  Being,  the  firll:  caufe 
*'  of  all  things,  'm'^K\\\.Q\y po'-juerful  zwA  infinitely 
"  ^'{/r,  is  the  God  of  natural  theology  :  That  as 
"  the  whole  fyflem  of  the  univerfe  bears  wit- 
"  nefs  to  this  truth,  fo  the  whole  fyftem  of  na- 
"  tural  religion  refts  on  it,  and  requires  no 
**  broader  foundation.  Thefe  fyftems  are  God's 
''  fyftems  ||."  We  fee  here  there  is  no  mention 
made  of  the  divine  goodncfs,  as  included  in  the 
idea  we  form  of  the  Deity.  Natural  theology  or 
natural  religion,  requireth  no  broader  a  founda- 
tion than  the  acknowlcging  the  wifdom  and 
power  of  God.  And  fo  it  generally  is  in  the 
account  our  author  sives  of  God  and  his  atrri- 
butes5  as  \i optimus  were  not  to  be  joined  with 
maximus  in  the  Dcift  s  creed,  or  in  the  idea  na- 
tural religion  tcacheth  us  to  form  of  God.    And 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  88.      t  Vol.  V.  p.  235.        |17<5.  p.  316. 
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accordingly  he  finds  fault  with  what  he  calls  ^jr-LETTER. 
tificial  theology y  for  pretending  "  to  connect  ^^^J^^-.^ 
"  moral  attributes,  fuch  as  we  conceive  them, 
"  and  fuch  as  they  arc  relatively  to  us,  with  the 
"  phyfical  attributes  of  God."    He  fays,  *'  there 
*^  is  no  fufficient  foundation  for  this  proceed- 
"  ing  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  that  in 
*'  fevcral  cafes  they  are  repugnant."    And  he  ex- 
prcfly  mentions  it  among  the  wrong  notions  of 
the  anticnt  theifts,  and  which  gave  advantage 
to  the  athcids  with  regard  to  the  qucftion  about 
the  original  of  evil,  that  they  maintained,  that 
**  God  is  juft  and  good,  and  righteous,  and  holy, 
*'  as  well  as  powerful  and  wife."     He  blames 
them  for  faying,  that  "  love  was  the  firft  prin- 
ciple of  things,  and  that  it  determined  God  to 
"  bring  forth  his  creatures  into  cxiftence*>"  and 
that,  as  Seneca  fays,  ufque  ad  delicias  amamur. 
And  clfewherc  quoting  a  paflage  of  Dr.  C/^/-^^> 
in  which  God  is  reprcfcnted  as  having  a  ten- 
der and  hearty  concern  for  thehappinejs  ofman, 
he  fays,  ''  thefe  are  ftrange  words  to  be  applied 
'*  to  the  Supreme  Being f/'     And  he  arguetli 
at  great  length  againfl:  thofe  who  fuppofe,  that 
God  made  man  only  to  be  happy. 

He  frequently  ccnfurcth  the  divines  for  di- 
ftiitgaiiliiag  between  God's  phyfical  and  moral 
attriButcs:  And  ''  cannot  fee  one  religious  pur- 
'^^'pofe,  that  this  dillindion  is  neceflary  to.  an- 
'*  fwer  :j:.  God's  moral  attributes  (he  fays)  carv 
♦*  only  be  difcerncd  in  the  works  of  God,  and 

•  Vol,  V.   p.  316,  317.  t  -^^^  P-  63.  4:/£'.  p.62.. 
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LtTTER<"«  in  the  condud  of  his  providence :  And  that 
j^.,.^^,^^^ '^  it  is  evident,  they  are  nor,  cannot  be  fb 
'*  difxrned  in  them,  as  to  be  the  objed  of  our 
**  imitation*."  He  reprcfents  it  as  great  pre- 
fumption  to  pretend  to  deduce  our  moral  ob- 
ligations from  the  moral  attributes  of  Godj 
and  that  the  abfurdity  of  this  cannot  be  too  often 
cxpofcdf.  And  after  having  aflerted,  that  "  we 
*'  cannot  rife  from  our  moral  obligations  to 
*^  God's  fuppofed  moral  attributes,  he  adds,  that 
"  he  calls  \\i^vci  fuppofed^  becaufe  after  all  that 
'*  has  been  fuppofed  to  prove  a  neceifary  con- 
"  nedion  between  his  phyfical  and  mor^l  attri- 
**  butes,  we  may  obferve  them  in  his  wifdom^ 

"  and  that  the  effeds  of  his  wifdom  give  us 

*'  fometimes  ideas  of  thofe  moral  qualities,which 
*'  we  acquire  by  refledions  on  ourfelves,  and 
*'  fometimes  not  \."  He  thinks  the  divines  are 
to  be  blamed  ''  for  talking  of  God's  infinite 
"  goodnefs  and  juftice,  as  of  his  infinite  wifdom 
"  and  power  ||."  And  obferves,  that  "  every 
*'  thing  fhews  the  wifdom  and  power  of  God, 
"  conformably  to  our  ideas  of  wifdom  and 
*'  power,  in  the  phyfical  world  and  in  the  mo- 
*^  ral  :  Bat  every  thing  does  not  fliew  in  like 
"  manner  the  juflice  and  goodnefs  of  God,  con- 
*'  formably  to  our  ideas  of  thofe  attributes  in 
"  either  §."  That  "  though  the  wifdom  of  God 
*'  does  not  appear  alike  in  all  the  phsenomena, 
"  yet  as  far  as  we  can  difcover,  it  appears  in  the 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  63.  t  Ih.  p.  Z-j.  X  Ik.  p.  88.  II  lb' 

p,  528.     §/^.  p.  311. 
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<*  greatefl:  and  lead  to  our  adonifhnicnt,  and  letter 
*'  none  of  them  can  be  [trained  into  a  rcpug-  ^^^^-O 

"  nancy  to  it But  the  fame  cannot  be  faid  of 

'*  the  moral  attributes  which  we  afcribe  to  the 
"  Supreme  Being  according  to  our  ideas  of  them, 

*^  It  cannot  be  difputcd,  and  all  fides  agree, 

"  that  many  of  the  phenomena  arc  repugnant 
"  to  our  ideas  of  goodneis  and  juftice*.  He 
declares  it  as  his  opinion,  that  *'  God's  natural 
"  attributes  abforb  the  moral  \.  And  particu- 
larly, that  *'  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Supreme 
**  Being  are  abforbed  in  hiswifdomj  and  that 
"  we  fhould  confider  them  only  as  different  mo- 
"  difications  of  this  phyfical  attribute,'  and  muft 
'-*■  always  talk  precarioufly  and  impertinently, 
"  when  we  prefume  to  apply  our  ideas  of  them  to 
"  the  appearances  of  thin<;s  ||.'"  And  he  chargeth 
the  divines  ''  as  proceeding  in  all  their  reafon- 
'*  ings  about  the  nature,  moral  attributes,  and 
"  will  of  God,  not  only  without  regard  to  the 
'^  phiBnomena,but  often  in  direct  contradiction 
"  to  themf" 

This  is  not  a  matter  that  he  treats  merely  iii 
fome  occafional  palTages.  The  chief  dcllgn  of 
feveral  of  his  fragments  aiid  effays  in  his  fifth  vo- 
lume, particularly  of  the  fourth,  feventh,  for- 
tieth, forty-firft,  and  forty-ninth,  is  to  argue 
againft  thofe  who  afiert  the  moral  attributes  of 
God  as  diftinguifhcd  from  his  phyfical :  Or  who 
fay,  That  thofe  moral  attributes,  his  holinefs, 

•  Vol.V.p.368.  ^lb.^.i\i,  i\^.  !| /^.  p.  33S•453• 
t/(5,  p.  310. 
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VI. 


i^^^.  that  they  are  in  the  ideas  we  form  of  thofe  per- 
fe£lions5  which  he  fays,  cannot  be  conceived 
'without  manif eft  pre firmpt  1071  and  blafphemy : 
Upon  this  dodrine  he  chargcth  n^cnsfalfe  con- 
ceptio77S,and  licentions  reajonings  about  the  di- 
vine nature  and  providence.  He  adds,  that 
"  thefe  falje  conceptions  and  licentious  reafon- 
*'  /7?^j"may  proceed  likewife  from  {^z  analogical 
*'  doctrine  I  which  though  it  afcribes  not  to  God 
*'  human  notions,  yet  afcribes  to  him  ibmething, 
*'  whatever  it  be,  equivalent  to  them  *."     He 

affirms,  that  *'  goodnefs  and  juftice  in  God 

**  are  fomething  tranf bendent,  and  of  which  we 
*'  cannot  malce  any  true  judgment  5  and  that 
^"^  it  IS  impodible  we  fhould  argue  with  any  cer- 
*'  tainty  about  themf.  I  fhall  only  farther  ob- 
fcrve,  that  he  brings  a  charge  in  this  refpcd:, 
not  only  againft:  the  Chrifti.in  divines,  but  againft 
the  heathen  philofophcrs.  The  rcafon  he  ailigns, 
why  they  were  "  unable  to  propagate  natural 
*^  religion,  and  to  reform  mankind,  is  becaufe 
"  they  proceeded  in  Dr. Clarke's  method  to  argue 
*'  a  priori  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  his 
*'  goodnefs,  Juftice,  c^r .which  they  afllimcd  to  be 
*'  the  lame  in  him,  that  they  are  in  our  ideas  ||." 
By  comparing  thefe  fevcral  paflages  together 
\\.  appears,  that,  according  to  this  writer,  we 
^re  unable  to  form*  any  idea  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  God  :  for  if  we  cannot  conceive  of 
them  according  to  our  ideas,  we  cannot  form 

»  VqI.V,  p,  541.        t  Z^.  p.  311.  359,  360.       II  lb.  p.  y,34, 
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any  conception  of  them  at  all :  That  it  is  wrongLETTER 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  his  phyficai  attributes,  ^^-y^ 
or  to  fay  they  are  connedlcd  with  thofe  attri- 
butes: That  there  is  not  only  no  fuch  thing  in 
God  as  goodnefs  or  juftice  as  we  conceive  of 
them,  but  nothing  in  him  analogous  or  equi- 
valent to  thofe  qualities  as  they  are  in  us,  or 
which  is  fitted  to  produce  correfpondent  efFeds: 
That  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  faid  of  God, 
that  he  is  juft  and  good,  holy  and  true,  or  that 
he  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  or  is  concerned  for 
our  happinefs,  but  only  that  he  is  powerful  and 
wife  :  That  wc  can  only  know  God's  moral  at- 
tributes a  pojieriori  from  the  efFeds,  and  that 
many  of  the  phnceomena  in  nature  are  repugnant 
to  thofe  attributes,  and  inconfident  with  them : 
So  that  it  is  impoflible  for  us  to  argue  with  any 
certainty  about  them.  This  is  the  plain  inten- 
tion of  the  pafiages  which  have  been  cited,  and 
others  might  be  produced  to  the  fam.e  purpofe: 
Though  we  fliall  find  him  afterwards  plainly  con- 
trad  iding  fcveral  things  which  here  he  hath  ad- 
vanced. 

If  we  confider  what  his  rcafon  could  be  for 
fctting  up  an  hypothefis  fo  contrary  to  true 
Theifm,  for  which  yet  he  would  be  thought  to 
have  fo  great  a  zeal,  there  arc  two  things  which 
he  appears  to  have  had  in  view. 

1 .  That  wc  are  in  no  cafe  to  deduce  our  moral 
obligations  from  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
or  to  propofe  to  imitate  God  in  thofe  attributes. 
He  declares,  that  *'  the  laws  of  nature  are  ab- 
*J  furdly  founded  in   the   moral  attributes  of 

*'  Goci 
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J.ETTER*'  God*j"  i.  f.-itisabfurdtotalkofhisjuftice, 
y^,^^^  goodnefs,  righteoufnefs  and  truth,  as  giving  rife 
to  thofe  laws,  or  appearing  in  the  conftitution 
of  them.  And  as  to  the  pretence  of  imitating 
the  Deity  in  his  moral  excellencies,  this  is  what 
he  openly  and  avowedly  condemns.  This  par- 
ticularly is  the  defign  of  the  fourth  of  his  frag- 
ments and  cfTays  in  his  fifth  volume.  He  cxprefly 
aflerts,  that  "  God's  moral  attributes  cannot  be 
"  fo  difcerned  by  us  as  to  be  the  objeds  of  our 
"  imitation  f."  He  pronounces,  that  "  it  is 
abfurd,  and  worfe  than  abfurd,  to  aflert  that 
man  can  imitate  God,  except  in  afcnfe  fo  very 
"  remote,  and  fo  improper,  that  the  expreflions 
*'  (hould  never  be  ufed,  much  Icfs  fuch  a  duty 
''  recommended  ||."  And  that  "  thofe  writers 
"  or  preachers  who  exhort  us  to  imitate  God, 
"  muft  mean,  not  the  God  whom  we  fee  in 
"  his  works,  and  in  all  that  his  providence  or- 
*'  dersj  but  the  God  who  appears  in  their  rc- 
*'  prefentations  of  him,  and  who  is  often  fuch 
^  "  a  God  as  no  pious  theift  can  ackno\vlege§." 
He  declares  for  himfelf,  that  he  dares  not  ufe 
theological  familiarity^  and  talk  of  imitating 
God i  and  treats  that  dodrine  as  extravagant^ 
falfe^  znd  profane  :^.  He  fays,  that  *'  by  alfum- 
"  ing  to  imitate  God  we  give  the  ftrongeft  proof 
*'  of  the  imperfcdion  of  our  nature,  whilft  we 
*'  neglcd  the  real,  and  afpire  to  a  mock  honour, 
"  as  pride,  feduced  by  adulation,   is  prone  to 

■  *  Vol.  V.  p.  90.      t  Ik  p.  63.      ji  lb.  p.  62.      §  li.  p.  64. 
t  ^^'  P-  44-  65. 
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^*  do  ;  and  as  religious  pride,  wrought  up  by  letter 
*'  felf-conceit  into  enthufiafm,  docs  above  all, 
'*  others*."  And  he  mentions  it  as  an  inftance 
of  the  impertinence  of  Socrates  %  dodrine,  that 
"  he  conjured  his  auditors  in  the  prifon  to  make 
*'  themfelves  as  like  as  polUble  to  their  great 
''  exemplar,  the  Supreme  Being  ||."  Thus  has 
this  dogmatical  and  prefumptuous  author  taken 
upon  him  to  pafs  a  fevere  and  infolent  cenfurc 
upon  that  which  has  been  the  dodrine  of  the 
moft  excellent  philofophers  and  morah'fts,  and 
of  one  far  fuperior  to  them  all,  our  blefled  Sa- 
viour himfclf.  See  Matt.  v.  45.  48.  Luke  vi.  35", 
36.  And  he  has  particularly  inftanced  in  God's 
caufinghis  fun  to  fhine  on  the  evil  and  the  good, 
and  his  fending  rain  on  the  juft  and  unjuft,  as  a 
proof  that  we  cannot  and  ought  not  to  afpire 
after  an  imitation  of  him  §.  Though  our  Lord 
fets  this  goodnefs  of  providence  before  us  as  a 
noble  pattern,  to  engage  us  to  an  extenfive  be- 
nevolence, and  that  we  fhould  be  ready  to  do 
good  even  to  our  enemies  themfelves.  Therp 
are  indeed  depths  in  God's  providential  difpen- 
fations  with  regard  to  which  we  cannot  pretend 
to  imitate  him,  for  want  of  knowing?  the  rea- 
Ions  upon  which  he  proceeds,  but  this  does  not 
hinder,  but  that  we  may  and  ought  to  endeavour 
to  refemble  him  in  his  illuftrious  moral  excel- 
lenciqs,  as  far  as  we  can  difcern  them  in  his  works 
and  in  the  revelations  of  his  word,  which  in 
many  inftances  we  are  able  to  do. 
♦  Vol.V.p.67.    II  Vol.  IV.  p:u  7,  118.    fVoI.V.p.63. 
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LETTER  2.  Another  thin^  which  he  hath  evidently 
(.^.^.^^^^in  view,  in  denying  that  we  can  have  any  idea 
of  the  moral  attributes  of  God,  fo  as  to  make  a 
true  judgment  of  them,,  or  to  argue  with  any 
certainty  about  them,  is  to  dcdroy  the  argument 
which  is  drawn  from  the  confidcration  of  thefe 
nioral  attributes,  to  fhew  the  probability  of  a 
future  ftate  of  retributions.  For  if  God  be  per- 
fedly  good  and  juft,  this  leads  us  to  conclude  that 
he  will  order  it  fo,  that  in  the  final  iilue  of  things, 
a  remarkable  diftindion  fhall  be  made  between 
the  righteous  and  4hei'  wicked ;  and  that  virtue 
fhall  upon  the  whole  be  crowned  with  its  due 
reward,  and  vice  meet  with  condign  punifh- 
ment:  and  fince  this  is  not  uniformly  done  in 
this  prefent  ftate,  it  is  rcafonable  to  believe  that 
there  fhall  be  a  future  ftate  of  rewards  and  pu- 
rifhmcnts.  This  is  a  way  of  arguing,  which, 
by  his  own  acknowlegement,  has  been  urged  by 
fome  of  the  beft  and  wifeft  men  in  all  ages.  To 
avoid  this  confequcnce,  he  will  not  allow  that 
there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  juftice  and  goodncfsin 
God  according  to  our  ideas,  or  any  thing  an- 
fvvering  to  what  we  call  juftice  and  goodnefs: 
and  that  itisprcfumption  in  us  to  determine  what 
thofe  attributesrequirethatGodihould  do*.  And 
indeed  to  guard  againft  this  feems  to  have  been 
a  principal  point  with  his  lordPnip.  It  is  for  this 
that  he  denies,  that  Providence  cxtcndcth  his 
care  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race.  And 
one  of  his  chief  preiudices  againft  the  Chriftian 

?Vpl.V.  p.453. 
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revelation  appears  to  me  to  be  its  fctting  tliefe  letter 
things  in  {o  llrong  a  light.  V^v^ 

You  cafily  perceive  that  this  part  of  our  au- 
thor's fcheme  is  not  of  a  trifling  nature  It  is  noc 
a  mere  fpeculative  error,  but  which,  purfued  to 
its  proper  conlequcnccs,  muft  liavc  a  mighty  in- 
fluence on  religion  and  morals.  I  Ihali  there- 
fore examine  it  diflindlyj  and  (hall  firft  offer 
fome  general  confiderations  concerning  God's 
moral  attributes,  to  fhew  that  they  muft  necef- 
farily  be  afcribed  to  the  fupreme  Being:  Arnl 
then  (hall  proceed  to  obviate  the  principal  ob- 
jedions  he  hath  advanced  :  After  which  I  (hall 
point  to  the  manifold  inconfiftencies  and  con- 
tradidions  he  hath  fallen  into  in  relation  to  this 
fubjcd, 

I  fhall  begin  with  fome  general  confiderations 
concerning  God's  moral  attributes. 

And  I.  It  is  eflential  to  the  idea  of  God,  that 
he  is  the  all-perfe5i  Being.  So  our  author  fre- 
quently calls  him,  and  makes  it  neccflary  for  us 
to  regard  him  under  that  notion*.  That  is  a 
remarkable  declaration  vv^hich  he  makes  Vol.  III. 
p.  299,  *'  I  know,  for  I  can  demonllrate  by  con- 
"  neding  the  cleareft  and  moft  diftind  of  my 
''  real  ideas,  that  there  is  a  God,  a  firft  intelligent 
"  caufe  of  all  things,  whole  infinite  wifdom  and 
"  power  appear  evidently  in  all  his  works,  and 
*'  to  whom  therefore  I  afcribe  moft  rationally 
''  every  other  perfedion,  whether  conceivable 
^'  or  not  conceivable  by  me."     Here  he  men- 
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LisTTERtions  diftindly,  as  his  manner  is,  God's  infinite 
^^-  '■juifdom  and  power,  and  takes  no  particular  no- 
tice of  hiis  goodnefs.  But  furely  this  muft  be 
fuppofed  to  be  included,  when  he  adds,  that  not 
only  wifdom  and  power,  but  e-'very  otter  per- 
fe^iion  conceivable  by  us  mud  be  moft  rationally 
afcribed  to  God.  Por  is  not  goodnefs  a  per- 
fcdion  ?  And  is  it  not  conceivable  by  us  ?  Yea, 
is  it  not  the  moft  amiable  of  all  perfcdions,  and 
that  which  gives  a  luftre  and  glory  to  all  the  reft? 
Is  it  poilible  to  conceive  a  perfect  charadcr  with- 
out it?  Almighty  power  and  infinite  wildom, 
if  they  could  be  fuppofed  feparated  from  good- 
nefs and  righteoufnefs,  in  the  great  Governor  of 
the  world,  would  create  horror  and  averfion  in- 
ftead  of  love  and  cftecm.  A  God  deftitute  of 
juftice  and  goodnefs  would  be  fuch  a  God,  as  he 
moft  wrongfully  reprefcnts  the  God  of  Mojes 
and  St.  ^aul  to  be,  an  unjuft,  a  cruel,  a  partial 
and  arbitrary  Being  *. 

He  is  fenfible  that  in  our  ideas  of  perfedion, 
good  nefs  and  righteoufnefs,or  his  moral  attributes, 
are  necelfarily  included:  and  that  confequently 
according  to  the  rule  he  had  laid  down,  vtz» 
that  it  is  rational  for  us  to  afcribe  to  God  every 
pcrfcdion,  whether  conceivable  or  unconceivable 
by  us,  we  ought  moft  certainly  to  afcribe  to  him 
ri2;htcoufnefs,  goodnefs  and  truth.  He  endea- 
vours  therefore  to  guard  againft  this  by  faying, 
though  in  plain  contradiction  to  what  he  had 
before  advanced. — "  Lee  us  not  meafure  his 
»  Vol.V.  p.  567. 
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"  perfedions   by  ours.      Let  us  not  prcfumei-ETTER 
"  fo  much  as  to  afcribc  ouu  perfcdions  to  him,  s^J^^rsj 
"  even  according  to  the  higheft  conceptions  wc 
"  are  able  to  form  of  them;    though  we  rejcd 
"  every  imperfedion  conceivable  by  us,  when 
*'  it  is  imputed  to  him  4:".     He  obferves,  that 
"  the  firft  and  ftrongeft  imprefBons  that  we  re- 
"  ceive  of  benevolence,  juftice,  and  other  moral 
*'  virtues,  come  from  reflexions  on  ourfelves 
"  and  others ;   from  what  wc  feel  in  ourfelves, 
"  and  from  what  we  obferve  in  other  men. 
"  Thefe  we  acknowlege  to  be,  however  limited 
"  and  impcrfed,  the  excellencies  of  our  own 
"  nature,  and  therefore  conceiving  them  with- 
"  out  any  limitation  or  imperfection,  we  afcribe 
**  them  to  the  Divine/'     But  he  fays,  "  a  very 
**  (hort  analyfis  of  the  excellencies  of  our  own 
**  nature  will  be  fufficient  to  fhew,  that  they 
"  cannot  be  applied  from  man  to  God  without 
"  profanenefs,  nor  from  God  to  man  without 
*'  the  moft  fhameful  abfurdity*/'    It  will  be 
eafily  acknowleged,  that  we  cannot  afcribe  any 
of  thofc  qualities  in  our  nature, which  nccelfarily 
connote  imperfection,  to  God  in  a  literal  and 
proper  fenfe ;   but  to  fay  that  we  ought  not  to 
afcribe  thofe,  which  we  cannot  but  look  upon 
as  the  nobleft  excellencies  and  perfedions  of  an 
intelligent  Being,  and  of  which  we  clearly  difccrn 
the  traces  and  rcfemblances  in  our  own  nature, 
to  the  infinitely  perfed  Being,  at  the  fame  time 
taking  care  to  remove  every  imperfedion  with 
which  they  are  attended  in  us  and  our  fcilow- 

t  Vol.  III.  p.  558.         *  Vol.  V.  88,  S9. 
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LETTERcreaturcs,  is  highly  abfurdjand  a  man ifeft  contra- 
^J^i.  didion  to  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind.  It  is 
to  fay,  that  we  are  to  conceive  of  God  as  the  iil- 
finitely  perfedl  Being,  and  yet  we  are  not  to 
afcribe  to  him  thofe  excellencies  which  we  can- 
not poffibly  avoid  regarding  as  neceflarily  inclu- 
ded in  the  idea  of  an  infinite  perfeftion.  Nor 
is  this,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  reprefent  it,  a  making 
man  the  original^  and  God  only  a  copy\^  or,  as 
he  elfewhere  exprefleth  it,  a  fuppofing  God  to 
be  no  more  than  an  infinite  man\.  This  ar- 
gument, if  it  may  be  called  fo,  is  only  a  playing 
upon  words.  The  word  man  carries  in  it  the 
idea  of  a  finite,  imperfed,  created  being.  And 
therefore  to  call  God  an  infinite  man  has  a  very 
odd  found.  But  if  the  meaning  only  be,  that  as 
man  is  an  intelligent  being,  fo  God  is  infinite  in- 
telligence j  and  as  man  has  moral  difpofitions, 
the  imperfed  feeds  and  principles  of  goodnefs, 
juftncfs,  benevolence,  God  hath  all  thefe  in  the 
higheft  polllble  degree  ofeminency,  without  any 
imperfedion  and  defed ;  what  is  there  in  this  un- 
worthy  of  the  fupremeand  abfolutely  pcrfedt  Be- 
ing ?  It  is  true  that,  as  he  obferves,  ''jue  do  not  know 
the  manner  of  his  being  ||,  but  as  this  by  his  own 
acknowlegement  is  no  argument  againft  afcribing 
to  him  wifdom  and  power,  fo  neither  is  it  againft 
our  afcribing  to  him  juftice  and  goodnefs.  He 
there  afl'ctts,  that  "  we  rile  from  the  knowlegc 
"  of  ourfelves,  and  of  the  other  works  of  God, 
'*  to  a  knowlege  of  his  exiftence,  and  of  his  wif- 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  87.       t  lb,  p.  3 10.        3  lb.  p.  88. 
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"  dom  and  power  which  we  call  infinite."  And  letter 
may  it  not  equally  be  faid,  that  we  rife  from  the ,    ^*' 
confidcration  of  his  works,  and  the  illuflrious 
difplays  of  beneficent    goodnefs  to  be  found 
there,  and  from  the  knowlege  of  the  moral  fen- 
timenrs  in  our  own  breads,  and  which  we  cannot 
but  approve,  to  the  knowlege  of  his  goodnefs, 
and  moral  excellencies?     And  fince,  by  the  very 
conftitution  of  our  minds,  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding them  as  perfedions,  we  are  naturally  led 
to  afcribe  them  in  the  fupreme  degree  to  the 
all-perfect  Being.     And  to  fay,  that  when  we  do 
fo,  we  make  ourfelves  the  original,  and  him  only 
the  copy,  is  a  ftrange  mifrcprefcnration.     For  in 
that  cafe  we  rife  from  the  imperfett  traces  and 
lineaments  of  thofe  excellencies  in  our  own 
fouls,  or  which  we  difcern  in  others,  to  the  fu- 
preme goodnefs  and  benevolence,  of  which  all 
human  and  created  goodnefs  is  but  a  very  faint 
and  imperfed  copy.     And  what  can  be  more 
reafonable,  than  to  conclude  that  he  muft  be 
infinitely  good  and  juO,  and  true,  who  made  us 
capable  of  difcerning  and  feeling  the  amiablenefs 
and  excellency  of  thofe  moral  difpofitions  and 
qualities ;    and    who  hath   fprcad   fuch  beauty 
and  order,  and  fuch   a  profufion  of  blellings 
throughout  this  vaft  fyficm  ? 

Again,  the  moral  attributes  of  God  may  be 
farther  argued  from  this,  that  they  arc  really  in- 
feparable  from  infinite  wifdom  and  intelligence  : 
And  fmce  wifdom  could  not  be  perfect  without 
goodnefs  and  juftice,  thefe  moral  attributes  muft 
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tSTTERbe  afcribcd  to  the  fupuemc  Being  as  well  as  wif- 
^^"  dom,  which  our  author  every- where  afcribes  to 
him.  We  inay  as  reafonably  luppofe  hitn  with- 
out the  one  as  the  other.  As  there  are  in- 
numerable things  which  fhew  his  wlfdom/o there 
are  which  demonftrate  his  goodncfs  and  benig- 
nity. And  if  there  arc  feveral  appearances 
v;hich  we  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  to  our  ideas 
of  goodncfs,  fo  there  are  which  fcem  not  to  be 
confiftent  with  wifdom.  And  the  anfwer  is 
the  fame  in  both  cafes,  that  it  is  owing  to  our 
ignorance,  and  tlie  narrownefs  of  our  views. 
And  wc  fhall  foon  find  our  author  in  efFed  ac- 
knowlcging  this.  Power  and  wifdom  without 
goodncfs  and  righteoufnefs  are  fo  far  from  giving 
us  a  proper  idea  of  an  all-perfed  Being,  that  it  is  the 
idea  of  a  very  impcrfcd  one.  This  writer  him- 
felf  obfcrves,  that  "if  God  be  infinitely  wife,  he 
"  always  knows  and  always  does  that  which  is 
*'  fitted  to  be  done:  To  chufe  the  bed  end,  and 
"  to  proportion  the  means  to  it,  is  the  very  de- 
"  finition  of  wifdom*."  And  accordingly  he 
aflfertSjthat  the  wifdom  of  God  always  determineth 
him  to  do  that  'which  is  fitteft  upon  the  whole. 
And  this  necellarily  fuppofeth  an  univerfal  rec- 
titude of  his  nature.  It  includes  both  a  perfed 
unerring  knowlege  of  what  is  fitteft  and  beft, 
and  a  difpofition  and  determination  to  ad  ac- 
cordingly, and  to  do  what  is,  all  things  confi- 
dered,  beft  and  fitteft  to  be  done.  And  this  is 
really  to  acknowlege  God's   meral  attributes. 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  332. 
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For,  as  our  author  obfcrves,  "  tliat  which  is  letter 
"  fitted  to  be  done  is  always  juft  and  good  §."  So  .  T^. 
that  God's  wifdom  is  neccfTarily  fuppofed  to  be 
connedcd  withhisjufticcandgoodnefs^as  well  as 
they  with  his  wifdom;  and  a  regard  to  both  is 
comprehended  in  chudng  what  is  fittefl:  to  be 
done.  Wifdom  feparated  from  juft  ice  and  good- 
nefs  would  not  be  true  wifdom,  which  always 
includes  the  worthieft  ends  and  propereft  means, 
but  Craft,  which  is  not  a  real  perlcdion,  but  the 
contrary. 

This  writer  fhews  that  he  is  fenfible  of  this, 
when  he  alferts,  that  God's  moral  attributes  arc 
only  "different  modifications  of  his  wifdom i 
*'  and  arc  barely  names  that  we  give  to  various 
"  manifertations  of  the  infinite  wifdom  of  one 
"  iimpleuncompounded  Being".  And  he  blames 
the  divines  for  fuppofing  that  ^'  they  are  in  him, 
"  what  they  are  in  us,  difUnft  affcdions,  difpo- 
**  fitions  and  habitudes  *."  He  fays,  that  "  after 
"  ail  that  has  been  faid  to  prove  a  neccflary  con- 
"  nexion  betv/een  his  phyfical  and  moral  ar- 
*^  tributes, we  may  obferve  them  in  his  wifdom||/' 
And  that  "  if  they  are  fo  intimately  conncded 
"  with  his  power  and  wifdom,  and  lb  much  th-: 
"  fame  in  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  feparated 
"  in  the  exercife  of  them,  in  this  cafe  his  natural 
*'  attributes  abforb  the  moral  f."  But  what  are 
we  to  underftand  by  abforb?  A4ay  they  noc 
be  intimately  conneded,  and  yet  be  of  diftind 
confideration  \     Are  not  the  divine  power  and 

§  Vol.  V.  p.  313.     ♦/^.p.  335.     \Ih.^.%%.     f/i^.  p.  313. 
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LETTERwifdom  intimately  conneded?  Can  they  ever 
^^^J:^be  feparated  in  the  exercifc?  Is  his  power  ever 
a  blind  power,  deflitute  of  wifdom  and  intelli- 
gence ?  Or,  is  his  wifdom  an  impotent  wifdom, 
dcftiture  of  power?  Yet  he  owns  the  ideas  of 
power  and  wifdom  in  God  to  be  diftind,  though 
they  are  neither  of  them  really  diftinguilhed  from 
his  clTence.  He  is  indeed  pleafed  to  pafs  a  cenfure 
upon  the  divines  ^on parcelling  out  a  divine  moral 
nature  into  various  attributes  like  the  human  \, 
And  he  fometimes  fcems  to  find  fault  with  the 
diftinguilliing  any  attributes  at  all  in  God.  He 
fays,  that  "  fince  the  wifdom  of  God  is  as 
"  much  God  as  the  will  of  God,  and  the  will 
as  the  wifdom,  it  is  abfurd  to  diftinguifh 
them:  That  it  is  fomething  worfe  to  reaibn 
about  the  divine,  as  we  do  about  the  hu- 
man intclled,  and  to  divide  and  parcel  out 
the  former  upon  the  plan  of  the  latter.  Since 
the  will  of  God  is  not  like  that  of  man, 
dark  and  liable  to  be  leduced,  why  are  we 
led  to  conclude  that  a  fuperior  faculty  is 
neceflary  to  determine  it,  as  the  judgment 
of  reafon  does,  or  fhould,  determine  that  of 
man  ?"  Yet  he  immediately  after  diftinguifh- 
cs  between  the  'will  and  k?io\ulege  of  God, 
and  fuppofes  it  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  them  to 
be  (as  he  exprefles  it)  a  little  more  intelligible^. 
and  elfcwhere  he  talks  of  the  rule  'which  in- 
finite wifdom  prefcribes  to  infinite  power  ■\. 
And  all  along  throughout  his  elTays  he  fpeaks 

t  Vol.  V.  p.  453.         §/^.  p.  5.         fVol.  III.  p.  53. 
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of  wifdom  and  power  as  diftincl  attributes  oFlettir 
God.     The  one  therefore  docs  not,  to  ufe  his     ^^• 
cxpreflion,  abforh  the  other,   though  they  are  ^^^^^^^^ 
not  feparated  in  the  exercifc.     This  fhcws  that 
perfedlions  may  be  intimately  connected  with- 
out being  abforbcd,  or,  in  other  words,  con- 
founded  one  with  another.     And  therefore  it 
is  no  argument  that   there  are  no  fuch  diftind: 
attributes  as  juftice  or  righteoufnefs  and  go^d- 
nefs,  becaufe  they  are  intimately  and  infeparably 
connected  with  his  power  and  wifdom.     On 
the  contrary,  this  fuppofcs  that  there  arc  fuch 
attributes.     For  it  would  be  abfurd  to  talk  of 
their  being  connedcd  with  his  wifdom,  or  of 
their  being  to  be  obferved  in  his  wifdom,  if  there 
were   no  fuch   qualities,    or   attributes.     And 
iince,  as  Lord  Boitngbroke  himfelf  elfewhere  ac- 
knowlegeth,  we  miifl  [peak  of  God,  after  the 
manner  of  7nm  *,  if  we  fpeak  of  thefe  quali- 
ties at  all,  wc  muft  fpeak  of  them  as  diftincl  at- 
tributes. 

Let  us  now  confider  our  author's  objcdions. 

I.  He  urges,  that  "  the  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
"  fical  attributes  of  God  can  only  be  known 
"  a  pojieriori.  They  muft  be  difcerned  in  the 
"  works  of  God,  and  in  the  conduct  of  Provi- 
"  dence.  And  it  is  evident  they  are  not,  cannot 
"  be  fo  difcerned  in  them,  as  to  be  the  ob- 
*'  je6ts  of  our  imitation  f."  "  Every  thing 
"  (hews  the  power  and  wifdom  of  God  con- 
"  formably  to  our  ideas  of  wifdom  and  power 
?  Vol.  V.  p.  468.        t^^.p-63. 
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LETTER**  in  the  phyfical  world  and  in  the  moral,  but 
^^^^^J:^"  every  thhig  does  not  (hew  in  like  manner 
*'  the  juftice  and  goodncfs  of  God,  conformably 
*'  to  our  ideas  of  thefe  attributes  in  either*. 
'*  None  of  the  phenomena  can  be  drained  into 
"  a  repugnancy  to  the  divine  wifdom,  but  it 
**  cannot  be  difputed,  that  many  of  them  are 
*'  repugnant  to  our  ideas  of  goodnefs  and  ju- 
**  fticef."  Some  other  paflages  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  were  mentioned  above,  which  I  need  not  here 
repeat.  In  oppofition  to  this  it  may  be  obferved, 
that,  as  was  before  hinted,  the  charadcrs  of  good- 
nefs and  benignity  are  confpicuous  in  the  confti- 
turicn  of  things,  as  well  as  of  wifdom  and 
power.  And  if  there  are  feveral  particular  phe- 
nomena not  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  good- 
nefs and  rightcoufnefs,  there  are  alfo  feveral  ap- 
pearances not  conformable  to  our  ideas  of  wif- 
dom ;  and  the  reafons  and  defigns  of  which  do 
not  appear.  It  is  well  known,  that  many  are 
the  objedions.  which  the  atheifts  have  made 
againft  the  wifdcm  of  God,  as  appearing  in  the 
conftitutionboih  of  the  natural  and  moral  world. 
It  is  his  own  obfervation,  that  "  we  muft  be  pre- 
*'  pared  to  meet  with  feveral  appearances,  which 
**  we  cannot  explain,  nor  therefore  reconcile 
**  to  the  ideas  we  endeavour  to  form  of  the  di- 
V*  vine  perfedion.  If  it  be  true,  that  infinite 
*'  wifdom  and  power  created  and  govern  the 
*'  univerfe,  it  cannot  but  follow  that  fome  of 
"^  the  phenomena  may  be  proportionable,  and 

*  Vol.V.  n,  311.         t  Z^.  p.  568. 
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*'  that  Others  muft  be  dirproportionable  to  o,urand LETTER 
"  to  every  other  finite  underftanding  *."     H<^  tZ^^ 
very  properly  expofes  the  abfurdity  of  the  atheifts 
in  arj^uins;  a^aintl  the  exiftence,  attributes,  and 
providence  of  God,  from  the  difficulties  relat- 
ing to  them.     And  obferves,  that  "  thefe  dif- 

^*  Acuities  do  not  embarrafs  the  theift And 

"  inftead  of  being  furprized  to  find  them,  he 

"  would  be  furprized  not  to  find  them That 

*'  there  muft  be  many  phenomena  both  phyfical 
"  and  moral,  for  which  he  can,  and  for  which 

"  he  cannot  account And  that  there  arc 

"  fecrets  of  the  divine  nature  and  oeconomy, 
"  which  human  reafon  cannot  penetrate  -f." 
The  difficulties  therefore  relating  to  the  divinq 
goodnefs  are  no  reafon  for  not  acknowleging 
that  goodnefs,  any  more  than  the  difficulties  re- 
lating to  the  divine  wifdom  are  a  good  reafon 
againft  acknowleging  the  wifdom  of  God.  We 
may  here  apply  his  own  way  of  arguing. 
"  The  power  of  executing  (fays  he)  is  feen  in 
*'  every  inftance ;  and  though  we  cannot  difcern 
"  the  wifdom  of  contrivance  and  direftion  in 
"  every  inftance,  yet  we  fee  them  in  fo  many, 
"  that  it  becomes  the  higheft  abfurdity  not  to 
"  acknowlege  them  in  all. '  And  he  takes  no- 
tice of  the  folly  of  arheifts  in  objeding  againft 
it,  whereby  they  only  fhew  their  own  igno- 
rance.   He   adds,   that  "  the  wifdom    of 

"  God  is  not  io  often  difcernible  by  us  as  the 
*'  power  of  God,  nor  the  goodnefs  as  the  wif- 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  365.      tVoMll.  p.  i36,  187. 
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letter"  dom.    But  a  multitude  of  the  phenomena  be 

VI.  ... 


■^i-     "  ing  conformable  to  our  ideas  ofgoodnefs,  we 


may  rcafon  about  it  as  we  did  juil  now  about 
*'  the  divine  wifdom*  j"  /.  e.  that  though  we 
cannot  difcern  the  goodnefs  of  God  according  to 
our  ideas  in  every  thing,  yet  we  fee  it  in  fo  many, 
that  it  would  be  the  highcft  abfurdity  not  to  ac- 
knowlege  it  in  all,  where  hefeems  to  me  plainly 
to  give  up  the  point,  and  to  aflert  that  we  ought 
to  acknowlege  the  goodnefs  of  God,  even  ^ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  of  goodnefs,  as  well  as  his 
•wifdom,  to  be  an  attribute  belonging  to  the 
Supreme  Being  :  And  that  this  may  be  juftly  ar- 
gued from  his  works. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  confider  fomc  other  of 
his  objedtions : 

He  argues  againft  afcribing  moral  attributes, 

or  the  excellencies  of  our  nature  to  God,  be- 

caufe  we  cannot  afcribe  to  him  fortitude  and 

temperance.     He  asketh  ^^  How  can  we  deduce 

"  fortitude  from  the  attributes  of  God,  or  afcribe 

*'  this  virtue  to  him,  who  can  endure  no  pain, 

*'  nor  be  expofed  to  any  danger?  How  tcmpe- 

"  ranee,  when  it  would  be  the  mod  horrid  bla(^ 

'*  phemy,  to  fuppofe  him  fubject  to  any  human 

"  appetites  and  paflions,    and  much  more  to 

"  fome  fo  inordinate  as  to  require  a  particular 

*'  virtue  to  reflrain  and  govern  them  ?  I  might 

**  bring  many  more  inftanccs  of  the  fame  kind. 

*'  But  he  who  will  not  be  convinced  by  thefe, 

*'  how  abfurdly  the  laws  of  nature  are  founded 

•  ypi,v.p.  335. 
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*'  by  fome  writers  in  the  moral  attributes  of  letter 
«  God,   will  be   convinced  by  none*."     ^^  .  ^Tl^ 
feems  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  this  way  of  ar- 
guing, for  he  urges  it  more  than  once  j.     But 
though  fortitude,   as  it  fignifies  a  bearing  up 
under  evils  and  fulferings,  and  temperance,  as 
it  fignifies  the  reftraining  and  governing  the  ap- 
petites and  paflions,  cannot  be  properly  afcribed 
to  God,   becaufe   they  nccellarily  connote  the 
being  liable  to  evils  and  imperfedions,  it  doth 
not   follow    that    therefore  righteoufnefs  and 
goodnefs,  and  univerfal  benevolence,  which  im- 
ply no  fuch  imperfection,   and  are  the  noblcft 
excellencies  of  an  intelligent  nature,  that  wc 
can  pollibly  conceive,  may  not  be  applied  to 
the    Supreme   and   Abfolutely  -  perfect  Being  : 
And  as  to  fortitude  and  temperance,  though  they 
cannot  be  properly  afcribed  to  God,  no  more 
than  piety  and  fubmifiion  and  refignation   to 
the  divine  will,  which  are  eminent  human  vir- 
tues i  yet  they  are  the  objects  of  the  divine  ap- 
probation, and  our  obligation  to  them  may  be 
juftly  argued  and  deduced  from  God's  moral  at- 
tributes, from  his  holinefs  and  the  rectitude  of 
his  nature,  which  caufeth  him  to  delight  in  mo- 
ral beauty  and  order,  and  to  require  that  his 
reafonable  creatures  fhould  act  in  a  manner  be- 
coming the  excellent   faculties  he  hath  given 
them;  and  that  they  (hould  maintain  that  tem- 
per and  conduct  which  tendeth  to  the  true  per- 

*Vol.  V.  p.  90.       :{:/^.  p.  311, 
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LE;TTERfedion  and  happinefs  of  their  natures,  which 
^^'     thefe  virtues  manifeftly  do. 

He  farther  objecls,  that  "  our  ideas  of  the 
"  divine  attributes  muft  neceffarily  be  inade- 
"  quate,  both  on  account  of  the  infinite  di- 
"  fiance  between  the  divine  and  human  nature, 
**  and  on  account  of  the  numberlefs  and  to  us 
*'  unknown  relations,  refpcdively  to  all  which 
*'  the  divine  providence  ads;  which,  if  we  did 
"  know  them,  we  ftiould  be  unable  to  com- 
pare, and  in  which,  therefore,  the  harmony  of 
the  divine  perfedlions  would  not  be  difcern- 

ible  by  us- That  therefore  we  are  very 

incompetent  judges  of  the  moral  attributes  of 
"  God,  and  of  what  they  require  God  fhould 

"  do  in  the  government  of  the  world. Nor 

"  can  we  make  any  true  judgment,  or  argue  with 
*'  any  certainty  about  them,"  as  he  endeavours 
to  prove  from  the  authority  of  St.  Pmil^  and 
Dr.  Barrovj'^.  This  only  proves  what  will  be 
cafily  allowed,  that  we  cannot  comprehend  or 
fee  the  whole  extent  of  the  divine  proceedings; 
and  that  he  may  in  many  cafes  have  reafons  for 
his  proceedings  which  we  are  not  acquainted 
with  ;  but  does  not  prove,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  goodncfs  or  righteoufnefs  in  God  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas  of  them,  nor  any  thing 
equivalent  to  them;  or  that  we  can  in  no  cafe 
argue  from  what  his  goodnefs  and  righteoufnefs 
require,  nor  judge  of  the  equity  cf  his  proceed,- 
ijngs.     Although  the  Scriptures  often  fpeak  of 

*  \'ol.  v.  p.  359.  362. 
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God's  ways  of  providence  as  above  human  com-  letter 
prehenlion,  yet  they  alio  reprefent  him  as  fome-  ^^' 
times  appealing  to  men  themlclves  concerning 
the  equity  of  his  proceedings.  Our  author  in- 
deed reprefcnts  this  as  an  abfurdity,  but  he  does 
not  prove  it  fo,  or  fhew  that  there  is  any  thing 
in  it  unworthy  of  the  moll  wile  and  righteous 
and  benevolent  Governor  of  the  world.  Will 
it  follow,  that  becaufe  there  are  fome  difficult 
cafes  concerning  which  we  cannot  judge,  that 
therefore  we  cannot  judge  in  any  cafe  at  all? 
Vv^e  may  in  fome  cafes  fafely  argue  from  our 
ideas  of  the  divine  goodnefs  and  juftices  e.  g. 
that  he  will  order  it  fo,  that  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference fhall  be  made  upon  the  whole  between 
good  and  bad  men  j  and  that  virtue  fhall  be 
rewarded,  and  vice  and  wickednefs  punilhed* 
Will  any  man  fay,  that  we  cannot  fafely  con- 
clude from  the  goodnefs  and  jufticc  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  that  he  will  not  fuffer  or  appoint 
an  innocent  creature  to  be  eternally  miferable* 
He  obfcrveSjfpeaking  of  God's  knowlcgc,  power, 
and  wifdom,  that  "  though  we  cannot  frame 
"  full  and  adequate  ideas  of  them,  it  will  not 
*'  follow  that  we  have,  properly  fpcaking,  no 
*'  knowlege  at  all  of  his  attributes,  nor  of  the 

*'  manner  in  which  they  are  cxercifed; That 

"  our  ideas  of  divine  intelligence  and  wifdom, 
**  may  be  neither  fantaftic  nor  falfe,  and  yet 
"  God's  manner  of  knowing  may  be  very  dif- 
*'  fcrent  from  ours*."    In  like  nianjicr  it  may  • 
*  Vol.  V.  p.  524,  525. 
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LETTER  be  faid  concerning  God's  moral  attributes,  his 
^^^i^Jl, juftice  and  goodnefs,  that  though  we  cannot 
frame  full  and  adequate  ideas  of  them,  it  will 
not  follow  that  we  have,  properly  fpeaking,  no 
knowlege  of  them  at  all,  and  of  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  exercifed.  Our  ideas  of  them 
are  neither  falfe  nor  fanraftic,  though  in  many 
inftances  they  may  be  exercifed  in  a  way  differ- 
ent from  our  apprehenfion.  To  this  may  be  ap- 
plied what  he  faith  againft  Archbifhop  King^ 
that  "  though  we  have  not  adired  knowlege  of 
"  the  nature  of  God  by  archetypal  ideas,  yet  we 
"  are  not  reduced  to  know  nothing  of  him  ex- 
"  cept  by  analogy.  It  is  a  real  knowlege,  and 
"  may  be  faid  to  be  dired:,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
"  to  call  any  knowlege  by  demonftration  di- 
«  rea*." 

Another  argument  urged  by  this  writer  to 
fliew,  that  the  divines  are  in  the  wrong  to  talk 
of  God's  infinite  goodnefs  and  juftice  as  of  his 
wifdom  and  power,  is  this$  that '' the  latter 
*'  preferve  their  nature  without  any  conceivable 
*'  bounds,  and  the  former  mufl  ceafe  to  be  what 
"  they  are,  unlefs  we  conceive  them  bounded. 
*'  Their  nature  implies  neceffarily  a  limitation 
"  in  the  exercife  of  them  ||."  In  anfwer  to  this, 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  God's  wifdom  and 
power  confidered  in  themfelves,  and  as  they  arc 
in  God,  are  infinite,  fo  alfo  are  his  goodnefs  and 
juftice.  But  confidered  relatively  in  the  exer- 
cife of  them  as  terminated  in  the  creature,  the 

?  Vol.  V.  p.  529.      II  iJ.  p.  528. 
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one  may  be  faid  to  be  liaiitcd  as  well  as  the  letter 
Qther  5  /".  e.  the  efFeds  of  neither  of  them  are  .J^^^.^^ 
properly  infinite.  Infinite  power  and  wifdom, 
as  exercifed  on  the  creature,  produce  finite  and 
limited  effeds,  fo  doth  infinite  goodnefs  and 
juftice.  But  ftill  confidcred  as  qualities  and  at- 
tributes of  the  divine  eflence,  they  are  infinite, 
of  an  eminent  and  tranfcendent  nature,  and 
would  be  really  in  God,  though  there  were  no 
creature  formed.  He  did  not  begin  to  be  good, 
when  the  creatures  began  to  exift,  though  then 
the  exercife  of  goodnefs,  under  the  dircdion 
of  his  wifdom,  refpeding  the  creatures,  began. 

His  other  objedions  proceed  all  upon  a  grofs 
mifreprefentation  of  the  fcntiments  of  thofe 
whom  he  hath  thought  fit  to  oppofc.  He  chargeth 
'Dt.  Clarke  with  afierting,  that  juftice  and  good- 
nefs, and  the  reft  of  the  moral  attributes,  are  in 
God  juft  what  they  are  in  our  imperfe^^  UU' 
Jieady,  complex  ideas  -,  and  that  the  rule  accord- 
ing to  which  God  exercifeth  thofe  attributes,  i;/>r. 
the  nature  and  reafon  of  things,  is  obvious  to 
the  underftanding  of  all  intelligent  beings  *. 
This  is  not  true,  if  undcrftood  of  the  whole 
nature  and  reafon  of  things  in  all  its  vaft  extenti 
Nor  has  that  learned  divine  any-where  aflerted 
that  it  is  fo. 

Again,  he  reprefents  the  divines  as  afierting, 
that  *'  the  will  of  God  is  not  determined  by  the 
"  harmonious  concurrence  of  all  his  attributes," 
and  that  "  his  goodnefs  and  juftice  do  not  acl  in 

•.Vol.V.  p.  252. 
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Letter'^  a  concurrence  "with  his  ijJtfdom  *."  He 
"^i-     charges  them  with  maintaining,  that  "  good- 

^'-^"'*^"^"  nefs  in  God  is  the  only  dircding  and  govern- 
''  ing  principle,  and  not  wifdom  :  And  that 
"  wifdom  ought  to  contrive  and  power  to  exe- 
*'  cute  under  this  direciion."  And  he  argues, 
that  "  if  it  were  fo,  tiie  happinefs  of  man 
"  ought  to  be  proportionable  to  the  goodnefs 
*'  of  God)  that  is,  infinite."  And  in  oppofition 
to  tliis  he  aiferts,  that  "  wifdom  ought  to  be 
*■'  deemed  thedireding  principle  of  divine  con- 
"  dud  f."  Nor  will  any  divine  deny  that 
wifdom  is  the  direding  principle.  They  all 
plead  for  the  harmonious  concurrence  of  the  di- 
vine attributes,  though  they  are  not  for  con*- 
founding  thofc  attributes.  Goodnefs  in  God  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  blind  inQinct,  v/hichne- 
eeffarily  adethat  all  times,  and  in  every  inftance, 
to  the  utmoft  extent  of  its  capacity,  and  to  the 
highelt  polfible  degree ;  but  as  a  moft  wife 
goodnefs,  /.  e.  a  goodnefs  which  is  always  in 
conjundion  with,  and  under  the  diredion  of 
infinite  wifdom.  For  goodnefs  without  diftin- 
dion  or  difcernment  cOuld  fcarce  be  accounted 
a  virtue  or  a  perfection.  Such  a  notion  of  the 
divine  goodnefs  would  be  difhonourabie  to  God, 
and  of  ill  confequence  to  the  interefts  of  religion 
and  virtue  in  the  world.  But  his  goodnefs  is 
that  of  a  mod  holy  and  underilanding  mind, 
and  is  always  exercifed  in  fueh  a  way  as  feemeth 
moft  at  to  his  infinite  wifdom,  which  governeth 

*  VoI.V.  p.  313,  342.        t  /^.  p.  341. 
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the  outward  effeds  of  it,  and  appointetli  when,  letter 


where,    and  how,   it  fhali   be  communicated.     ^^' 


We  are  not  merely  to  fix  our  views  on  good- 
nels  and  benevolence,  in  confidering  what  God 
may  do  or  may  not  do  with  regard  to  the  happi- 
nefs  of  his  creatures;  but  to  take  in  every  con  fide- 
ration,  that  of  his  wifdom,  his  juftice,  his  holi- 
nefs  and  righteoufnefs,  and  the  majefty  of  his 


government. 


He  frequently  accufeth  the  divines,  and  even 
the  antient  theifts,  for  fuppofing  that  God  made 
man  for  this  end  to  communicate  happinefs  to 
him.  But  then  that  he  may  more  effedually  ex- 
pofc  this  notion,  he  claps  in  the  word  onlyy  as  if 
they  maintained,  that  God  had  no  other  end  in 
view  in  creating  man,  but  to  make  him  happy 
to  the  utmoft  polllble  degree,  to  give  him  an. 
happinefs  ijuithout  allay ^  as  he  cxpreffeth  it,  and 
to  make  him  not  only  moderately,  but  immode- 
rately happy  in  the  world  *.  It  is  thus  that  he 
thinks  fit  to  reprefent  their  fenfe.  And  he  fays. 
This  is  an  hypothecs  which  the  phenomena  con- 
tradtB  f.  But  though  it  cannot  reafonably  be 
denied,  that  according  to  the  beli:  conceptions 
we  can  form,  one  principal  motive  in  God's 
making  realbnabie  beings,  was  to  communicate 
happinefs  to  them,  yet  I  think  we  do  not  know 
enough  of  God,  nor  have  a  fufliciently  compre- 
henfive  view  of  things,  and  of  the  reafons  aa 
infinite  mind  might  have  for  his  proceedings,  to 
pronounce  confidently,  that  he  had,  and  could 
*  Vol.  V,  p.  345.  392,  421.        t  Ih.  p,  34;. 
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LETTERhave,  no  other  reafon  ou  motive.    It  may  well 
JJ\.  be  fuppofed,  that  in  bringing  this  vaft  univerfc 
and  the  various  orders  of  beinj^s  in  it  into  exift- 
ence,  he  liad  in  view  the  exercife  anddifplayof 
his  own    glorious   perfedions,  not  merely  of 
any  one  but  of  all  his  perfedions,  his  majefty 
and  greatnefs,   his   wifdom,    power,    holinefs, 
and  goodnefs,  in  conjundion.     This  is  an  end 
worthy  of  God,  as  far  as  he  can  be  faid  to  pro- 
pofe  an  end  to  himfelf.     And  when  it  is  faid, 
that  he  made  his  reafonablc  creatures  with  a  de- 
fign  to  communicate  happinefs  to  them,  it  muft 
be  underftood  thus,  that  he  had  it  in  view  to 
make  them  happy,  in  fuch  a  way,  in  fuch  mea- 
furcs  and  degrees,  in  fuch  times,  feafons,  and 
proportions,    as  fhould  feem  fit  to  his  infinite 
wifdom,  and  fhould  be  moft  worthy  of  him, 
and  becoming  his   own    glorious  perfedions. 
His  end  in  creating  them  was  not  abfolutely  to 
make  every  individual  of  them  happy  at  all 
events,  however  they  fhould  behave,  but  con- 
ditionally to  make  them  happy  in  the  right  ufe 
and  improvement  of  their  own  powers,  and  in 
inch  a  way  as  is  confiflent  with  moral  agency 
and  government,  and  becoming  his  own  infinite 
wifdom,  goodnefs,  righteoufnefs,  and  purity. 

It  is  farther  with  a  view  to  cxpofe  the  dodrine 
of  the  divines  relating  to  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
that  he  reprefents  it  as  their  general  fcntiment, 
that  all  things  were  made  merely  for  the  fake  of 
man;  that  this  vaft  univerfal  fyftem  was  formed 
lor  him  alone :  And  he  fets  himfelf  to  fhew, 

as 
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as  he  might  enfily  do,  the  abdirdity  of  fuppofirig  letter 
the  whole  univerfe  to  have  been  made  merely 
tor  (ome  minute  part  of  it*.  This  particularly  is 
the  fubjcd  of  the  45th  and  46th  of  his  frag- 
ments and  eflays.  But  it  is  obfervablc,  that  he 
himfeif,  after  having  abufed  the  divines  for  fup- 
pofing  that  God  made  man  to  communicate 
happinefs  to  him,  exprefly  aderts,  that  "  God 
"  has  made  us  happy,  and  has  put  it  into  our 
"  power  to  malce  ourfelves  happier  by  a  due  ufe 
**  of  our  reafon,  which  leads  us  ro  liv^i  pracltce 
"  of  moral  virtue,  and  ail  the  duties  of  lo- 
'^  cietyf. "  '*  That  we  are  obliged  to  our 
"  Creator  for  a  certain  rule,  and  fuliicient  means 
of  arriving  at  happinefs,  and  have  none  to 
blame  but  ourfeives,  when  we  fail  of  it  \y 
That  God  made  us  to  be  happy  here  —  He 
may  make  us  happier  in  another  fylicni  of 

*'  being. That  there  is  even  in  this  world 

*'  much  more  good  than  evil,  and  the  prcfcnt 
"  (late  of  mankind  is  happy  in  it  §."  "^  And 
"  that  the  end  of  the  human  Itate  is  human. 
'*  happinefs  ||." 

You  are,  1  doubt  not,  by  this  time  prepared 
for  what  I  propofed  to  (hew  in  the  lad  place, 
the  contradiclionsandinconfiUcncicsour  autlior 
hath  fallen  into  in  treating  of  this  fubjedf.  I 
fuppofe  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  fevere  cenfures 
he  hath  palfed  upon  the  divines  for  pretendmg 
to  conned  the  phyfical  and  moral  attributes  of 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  330.  t  lb.  p.  384.  X  lb.  p.  3SS. 
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LETTER  God,  and  for  alcribinj^  to  hiai  moral  attributes, 
juftice  and  goodnefs,   according  to  our  ideas. 
And  now  I  defire  you  to  compare  the  palfages 
already  produced  with  thofe  that  follow. 

God  thews  us  our  duty,  "  by  which  wc  (land 
*'  in  the  relation  of  fubjeds  and  fervants  to  a 
"  gracious   and  beneficent  Lord  and  Matter, 
**•  who  gave  us  laws  neither  captious  nor  ambi- 
"  guous,  and  who  commands  us  nothing  which 
"  it  is  not  our  intereft  to  perform  *."     He  here 
fuppofcs  it  to  be  a  thing  evident  from  the  law  of 
nature,  that  weftand  in  a  relation  to  God  as  our 
gracious  and  beneficent  Lord  and  Mafier,  who 
has  our  intereft  and  happincfsinview  in  the  very 
laws  which  he  injoins.    And  is  not  this  plainly 
to  afcribe  goodnefs  to  him,  even  according  to 
our  ideas  of  goodnefs?   And  elfewhere  he  rc- 
prefcnts  it,  as  if  wc  could  not  ask  more  of  a 
be72eficent  Creator,  than  he  hath  done  for  us  f. 
He  fays,  "  The  Theift  acknowlcges  whatever 
*'  God  has  done  to  be  juft  and  good  in  itfcif, 
**  though  it  does  not  appear  fuch  in  every  in- 
**  Trance,  conformably  to  his  ideas  of  juflice 
"  arid  goodnefs.     He  imputes  the  difference  to 
*'  the  dcfccl  of  his  ideas,  and  not  to  any  defect 

*'  of  the  divine  attributes. Where  he  fees 

*'  them,  he  owns  them  explicitly  i  where  he 
''  docs  not  fee  them,  he  pronounces  nothing 
*'  about  them.  He  is  as  far  from  denying  them," 
{i.e.  from  denying  the  juilice  and  goodnefs  of 
God)  "  as  he  is  from  denying  the  wifdoni  and 

*  Vol.  V.  p^q;.  t  /^.p.  481. 
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**  power  of  God*."  The  mod  orthodox  di- letter 
vine  could  hardly  exprefs  himfelf  more  fully  il^r^ 
on  this  head,  than  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  here 
done.  To  the  fame  purpofe  he  introduces  a 
meditation  or  foliloquy  of  a  finccre  and  devout 
Theift,  in  which  he  rcprefents  him  as  faying, 
among  other  things,  "  Man  enjoys  numberlefs 
**  benefits  by  the  fitnefs  of  his  nature  to  this 
*'  conftitution,  unasked,  unmerited,  freely  be- 
"  flowed.  The  isaifdom  and goodnefs  of  God 
'*  arc  therefore  manifeft-.  May  I  enjoy  thank- 
"  fully  the  benefits  bcfiowed  on  me  by  the  di- 
"  vine  liberality  :  may  I  receive  the  evils  to 
"  which  I  am  expofed  patiently,  nay  wil- 
"  lingly  f." 

But  what  deferves  particularly  to  be  remarked 
iSjthat  whereas  he  reprefents  the  afcrihing  good- 
nefs and  juftice  to  God  according  to  our  ideas, 
to  be  what  i^ives  sreat  advantag;e  to  the  Atheills 
with  regard  to  the  original  of  evil  5  as  if  he 
thought  it  impollible  to  reconcile  the  evil  that  is 
in  the  world  with  God's  moral  attributes,  and 
the  fuppofition  of  his  being  good  and  righteous 
and  holy  as  well  as  powerful  and  wife  5  he  has 
taken  great  pains  to  confute  his  own  arguments. 
For  not  a  few  of  his  fragments  and  cfTays  in  his 
fifth  volume  are  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to 
remove  and  anfwer  that  objcdion,  and  to  fhew 
that  the  evil  there  is  in  the  prefcnt  conftitutioa 
of  things  in  this  world,  is  reconcilable  to  the 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  31 1,  312.  -f  7^.  p.;  38,  739. —  See  alfoi 

1.  III.  p.  3  5  s. 
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LETTERJaO.ice.  and  goodnefs  of  God,  even  according  to 
yV\^^^^  ideas  \vc  form  of  them  *.  He  undertakes 
to  defend  the  goodnefs  of  God  againft  the 
Atheifts  and  divines  \.  And  having,  as  he  pre- 
tends, dene  this,  he  proceeds  to  vindicate  the 
juftice  and  right eoiifnefs  of  God  againft  the\ 
fame  confederates  :}:.  Thus  the  fame  author, 
who  had  ufcd  his  utmofl:  efforts  to  fhew,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  divines,  that  moral  attributes,  parti- 
cularly judicc  and  goodnefs,  ought  not  to  be 
afcribcd  to  Gcd  according  to  the  ideas  we  con- 
ceive of  the  in,  and  that  we  cannot  form  any 
judgment  concerning  them,  takes  upon  him 
afterwards  to  vindicate  thofe  very  attributes 
againft  the  divines,  who,  he  pretends,  are 
jfor  deftroying  them.  So  flrangcly  inconfift- 
cnt  is  this  v.'ritcr's  icheme,  that  on  the  one 
hand,  with  a  view  to  invalidate  the  argument  for 
a  ftate  of  future  retributions  drawn  from  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  he  endeavours  to  take 
away  thofe  attributes,  or  confound  them  with 
the  phyfical,  and  to  diew  that  there  is  no  fuch 
thing  as  goodnefs  or  julficc  in  God  according  to 
bur  ideas,  nor  any  thing  equivalent  to  them; 
and  that  the  phenomena  are  repugnant  to  thofe 
attributes:  And  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
fame  view  of  weakening  or  deftroying  the  argu- 
ment for  a  future  ("late  from  thofe  attributes,  he 
fets  himfelt  to  prove  that  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things  is  fufficicntly  conformable  to  our  ideas 

*  Sec  Vol.  V.  Fr3s-43»  44' 4^.  49-  50»  S'j  52>  53'  54- 
■\  Vol.  V.p.  33;.  -4:  Ik.  p.  395. 
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of  the  divine  jaQicc  and  goodnefs,  and  that  thefeLETTEa' 
attributes  are  ib  fully  cxcrcifedordifplayed  herc,^^___y^^ 
that  there  is  no  need  for  any  further  manifcfta- 
tion  ordifplay  of  them  hereafter. 

I  fhall  only  produce  one  pafiage  more,  and  it 
is  a  very  remarkable  one.  Towards  the  con-  • 
clufion  of  his  lafl:  volume,  when  he  pretends  to 
draw  a  line  of  feparation  between  natural  and 
artificial  theology,  he  obCervcs  that  by  that, 
*viz,.  natural  theology,  "  we  arc  taught  to  ac-' 
"  knowlege  and  adore  the  infinite  wifdom  and 
"  power  of  God,  manifeftcd  in  every  part  of  his 
"  creation,  and  Tiianhc  goodnefs  and  jujiice  to 
"  him  whcre-ever  he  intended  that  we  fliould  (o 
"  afcribe  them,  that  is,  whcrc-cvcr  cither  his 
"  works,  or  the  difpcnfarions  of  his  providence, 
'^  do  as  neceilarily  communicate  thcfe  notions 
**  to  our  minds,  as  thofe  of  wifdom  and  power 
**'  are  communicated  to  us  in  the  whole  extent 
'*  of  both.  Where  ever  they  are  not  fo  com- 
«'  municatcd,  we  may  afllime  very  reafonably, 
*'  that  it  is  on  motives  llriclly  conformable  to 
*'  all  the  divine  attributes,  and  therefore  to 
*'  goodnefs  and  judice,  though  unknown  to  us, 
"  from  whom  fo  many  circumfiances,  with  a 
"  relation  to  which  the  divine  providence  a6ls, 
"  muft  be  often  concealed  :  or,  we  may  refolve 
"  all  into  the  wifdom  of  God,  and  not  prefume 
"  to  account  for  them  morally  *."  The  lad 
part  of  this  paflage  hath  a  reference  to  his 
Icheme  of  refolvin^;  all  into  the  divine  wifdom. 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  527. 
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LETTER  But  you  cannot  but  obfcrve  here,  that  after  his 

VI  . 

v..,.^j.^  repeated  invedives  againfl:  the  divines,  and  ' 
againrt  artificial  theology,  for  afcribing  moral  ' 
attributes  to  God,  iutrice  and  goodncfs,  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas  of  them,  he  has  in  effect  here 
acknowleged  all  that  the  divines  themfeives 
teach.  They  believe,  that  God  is  always  good 
and  juft,  though  they  do  not  pretend  to  account 
for  the  exerciic  of  goodnefs  and  jufcice  in  every 
particular  inftaace ;  Bur  that  enough  we  know 
to  convince  us  of  both:  The  notions  of  which, 
this  writer  himfelf  here  owns  to  be  in  many  in- 
fiances,  at  JcaH:,  neceffarily  communicated  to  us 
from  his  works  :  And  furciy  then  wc  fnould  en- 
deavour to  refcmble  him  in  thefe  his  moral  pcr- 
fcdions,   as  far  as  we  know  them. 

Before  1  conclude  this  letter,  I  fnall  take  fome 
notice,  becauie  I  lliall  not  afterwards  have  fo 
proper  an  opportunity  for  it,  of  what  he  hath 
obfervcd  concerning  eternal  ideas  in  God,  and 
concerning  .the  eternal  reafons  and  fitncfTes  of 
things. 

He  finds  great  fault  with  Dr.  Cud'ujorth,  Dr, 
Clarke,  and  others,  for  talkingof  ideasinGod,  as 
if  they  fuppofcdhis  manner  of  knowing  to  bcex- 
adiy  the  fame  with  oursj  vvhich  certainly  was  far 
from  their  intention.  He  pronounces,  that**tiie 
"  doctrine  of  eternal  ideas  in  the  divine  mind 
.  "  has  been  much  abufcd  by  thofe  v/ho  are  on 
"  the  delirium  of  mctaphyfical  theology.  It 
'^  cannot  be  underflood  in  a  lireral  fenie.  And 
^-   iie  thinks  fuch  a  way  of  talking  is  profane  as 

''  well 
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**  well  as  prcfumptuous ;  and  that  it  is  filly  too,LETTER 
**  and  mere  cant  *."  He  has  feveral  obfcrvati-^^^_^^^ 
ons,  which  are  for  the  moll  part  very  juft,to  fhew 
that  God's  manner  of  knowing  is  very  different 
from  ours,  and  that  he  does  not  know  by  the 
help  or  intervention  of  ideas  as  we  do  f.  I 
need  not  take  particular  notice  of  thofe  obfer- 
vations,  which  contain  little  in  them,  that  will 
not  be  acknowleged  by  thofe  whom  he  has 
thought  fit  to  oppofe.  The  rafh  and  improper 
ufe  of  the  word  ideas,  as  applied  to  God,  hath 
no  doubt  led  to  millakes,  and  to  v/rong  and  un- 
warrantable ways  of  cxpreflion  :  As  any  one 
muff  be  convinced,  that  knows  what  contentions 
there  have  been  in  the  fchools  about  the  divine 
ideas,  which  have  given  rife  to  arrogant  and 
foolifh  quefiions,  fcarcc  confiilent  with  the  ve- 
neration that  is  due  to  the  fupreme  incomprc- 
heniible  Being.  Yet  the  modetl  ufe  of  that  cx- 
preflion is  not  to  be  too  rigidly  cenfured.  Our 
author  himfelf,  who  blames  it  fo  much  in  others, 
hath  on  feveral  occafions  fallen  i.uo  the  fame 
manner  of  expreflion  himfelf.  Thus  he  ob- 
fcrves,  that  "  it  might  be  determined  in  the  di- 
"  vine  ideas,  that  there  fhould  be  a  gradation 
"  of  life  and  intellcd  throughout  the  uni- 
"  verfe  ij:."  And  he  repeats  it  again,  that  this 
'*  appeared  necelfary  or  fit  in  the  divine  ideas ^ 
**  that  is,  to  fpcak  more  rationally,  to  the  fu- 
**  preme  divine  reafon  or  intention  §."    Where 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  356.  t  Vo.  p.  355,  356,  357.  Vol.  V. 

P-  35.  36.  37.  .38.        %  Ih.  p.  337.         §  lb.  p.  3^5- 
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i.^TTER.he  ufcth  the  term  di-vinc  ideas  as  equivalent  to 
.  ^^'      the  drJinc   realon    mid  intention^    though  he 
thinks  the  latter  more  proper.     He  elfevvhere 
declares,  that  "  the  ideas  ot  God,  if  we  may 
"  aicribc  ideas  to  him,  no  more  than  his  ways, 
*'  are  thole  of   man  *."     And  in  one  of   his 
moll  celebrjitcd  pieces  publifhed  in  his  own  life 
time,  hcfaith,  that   '^  Go^\\'\\\\seternalideaSy 
"  for  we  are  able  to  conceive  no  other  manner 
*'  of  knowing,  has  prelcribcd  tohimfeit  that  rule 
**  by  which  he  governs  the  univerfe  he  creat- 
"  ed  t-"     Here  he  not  only  afcribes  ideas  to 
God,  but  ctcr:,al  ideas,  by  which   God   hath 
prelcribcd  to  himielt  a  rule  for  his  governing 
the  world.     Tliis  rule  he  there  cxplaincth  to  be 
*'  a  titnefs  ariung  from  the  various  natures,  and 
*'  more  various  relations  of  things,  in  the  fydem 
'^^  which  he  hath  conOiturcd."     Which  fitnefs 
he  there  fuppofeth  to  have  been  known  to  God 
in  his  eternal  ideas.      And  yet  he  hath  fre- 
quently inveighed  againft  Dr.  Clarke.^  forfpeak- 
in?   of   the    eternal    rcafons   and  relations  of 
things.     This  particularly  is  the  fubjed  of  the 
fecond,  fifty-eighth,  and  tifry-ninth  of  his  frag- 
rnents   and   eflays  in    the   tift  .•  volume  of   his 
\yorks.     He  treats  that  learned  divine,  as  if  he 
maintained,  that  thcfe  reafons  and  fitnefles  of 
things,  were  real  natures,  exiting  independently 
of  God,  and  co-etcrnal  with  him.     And  yet  he 
himfelf,  fpeaking  of  Dr.  Cudworth  and  others, 

^  Vol.  V.  p.  344.  f  Scs  idea  of  a  patriot  king  in 

Vol,  III.  of  his  works,  p.  53, 

obfcrveth 
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obferveth  that  when  they  talk  of  eternal  ideasL^TTER 

VI 

and  eflcnces  independent  on  the  will  of  God,  ^^^-^^ 

"  they  do  not  mean  by  thefc  eternal  independ- 

"  ent  natures,  any  natures  at  all,  but  fuch  in> 

"  telligible  eflences  and  rationes  of  things,  as 

*'  are  objects  of  the  mind  *."     And  it  is  his 

own  obfcrvation,  that  ^'  God  knew  from  all 

"  eternity  every  fyftem  that  he  created  in  time 

*'  —  the  relations  things  fhould  bear and 

*'  the  proportions  they  fhould  havef  ' and 

that  "  to  the  divine  omnifcience  the  future  is 

"  like  the  prefcnt ;"  and  therefore  he  thinks  it 

improper  to  talk  oi  prejcience  in  God.     He  re- 

prefents  it  as  "  a  great  truth,  that  the  whole 

"  feries  of  things  is  at  all  times  adually  prefent 

"  to  the  divine  mind  :  fo  that  we  may  fay  pro- 

"  pcrly,  that  God  knows  things,  becauic  they 

"  are  adual  to  him  \!'     According  to  his  own 

reprefentation  therefore  it  may  be  judly  faid, 

that   all  the   firncfles   and    relations  of  things 

were  from  the  beginning  adually  prefent  to  the 

divine  mind.     And  he  accordingly  declares,  that 

God  was  determined  by  his  mjintte  wijdom  to 

proceed  with  his  creatures  in  all  the  exertion^ 

oi  his  power  ^according  to  the  fitnefs  of  things  |j. 

Or  in  other  words,  as  he  eifc where  expreffeth 

it,  God  does  not  go'vern  by  mere  arbitrary  will  5 

but  always  does  that  which  is  fittejt  to  be  done  5 

and  which  he  from  all  eternity  fav\?  would  be 

fitted  to  be  done.    And  this  feems  to  be  all  that 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  ,5.  t  Ih.^.:.  X  /^•P.457>  4SS 

is 
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LBTTERis  really  intended  by  thofe  who  fpeak  of  the 
jTJ^  eternal  realbns  and  fitneOes  of  things.  Whether 
therefore  the  manner  of  exprellion  be  ftricrly 
proper  or  not,  this  writer  had  no  right  to  pafs 
io  fevere  a  ccnfure  upon  it  as  he  has  dorle,  fmce 
it  comes  fo  near  to  his  own. 

But  I  believe  you  will  think  it  is  time  to  quit 
this  lubjcd;  and  pifs  on  to  fome  other  things  in 
Lord  Ediiigbrckes  works,  wdiich  relate  to  things 
of  no  i'lnnll  importance,  and  which  willdcferve 
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LETTER 
VII. 


LETTER     VIL 

The  doctrine  of  divine  providence  nearly  con- 
neBed  'ui'ith  that  of  the  exiftence  of  God. 
Lord  Bolingbroke'j  account  of  it  confidered. 
He  acknow leges  a  general,  but  denies  a  par- 
ticular providence^  and  afferts  that  provi- 
dence relates  only  to  colledive  bodies,  hut 
doth  not  extend  to  individuals .  The  true  no- 
tion of  providence  ftated.  What  'oue  are  to 
tmderfland  by  a  particidar  providence.  The 
reafonablenefs  of  believing  it^  and  the  great 
importance  of  it  fcewn.  The  contrary  fchejne 
is  abfurd  and  inconjifient  vjith  itfelfy  and  of 
the  worft  confequence  to  mankind.  The  ob- 
jeBions  againft  a  particidar  providence  exa- 
mined. Concerning  cccafional  interpofitions. 
They  are  not  properly  miractdous,  nor  devia- 
tions from  the  general  laws  of  providence., 
but  applications  of  thofe  lav:js  to  particular 
cafes.  To  dchio-Ji'lege  fuch  interpofitions  is 
not  tofuppofe  the  vu  or  Id  governed  by  hnrncleSy 
nor  to  introduce  an  univerfal  Theocracy  like 
the  Jewifh.  Angels  may  be  e/nployedinpar- 
ticu:ar  cafes  as  minijicrs  of  providence, 

SI  R, 

'^T~HE  dodrine  of  divine  providence  hath 

J^      a  very  near  connection  with  that  of  the 

cxiitencc  of  the  Deity,  and  is  no  ids  neceflary 

to 
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LETTERto  be  believed.      To  acknowlei^e  a  God  that 

VTT  • 

brought  all  things  into  exigence  and  yet  to  deny 
that  he  aUerwards  takcth  care  of  the  creaiiires 
he  hath  made,  or  that  he  cxercifeth  any  inlpec- 
tion  over  them,  as  amoral  governor,  or  con- 
cerneth  himielf  about  their  actions,  and  the 
events  relating  to  them,  is,  with  regard  to  all 
the  purpofes  of  religion,  the  {iw.o.  thing  as  not 
to  acknowlege  a  God  at  all.  It  is  one  great  ex- 
cellency of  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Ttftamcnr,  that  they  every-where  teach 
us  to  have  a  conflant  regard  to  the  divine  pro- 
vidence, as  prefiding  over  the  univcrfal  fyftem, 
and  all  the  orders  of  beings  in  it,  and  as  in  a 
particular  manner  excrciling  a  continual  care  and 
infpcdion  towards  mankind,  obferving  all  their 
aftions,  and  ordering  and  dilpofing  the  events 
relating  to  them  with  infinite  wifdom,  righte- 
oufnefs,  and  goodnefs.  But  this  doflrine  of 
providence,  which,  one  Ihouid  think,  ought 
mightily  to  recommend  the  Scriptures  to  every 
good  mind,  fcems  to  have  been  one  principal 
ground  of  the  prejudices  which  Lord  Boling- 
broke  hath  conceived  againft  thofe  facred  writ- 
ings. It  is  true,  that  he  frequently  affcdeth  to 
fhew  a  zeal  for  divine  providence:  He  fets  up 
as  an  advocate  for  its  proceedings  againft  the  di- 
vines, Vvho,  he  pretends,  join  with  the  Atheids 
in  mifreprcfcnting  and  oppoflng  it.  But  if  his 
fcheme  be  narrowly  examined,  it  will  appear 
that  notwitlillanding  his  fair  pretences,  he  doth 
not  acknowlege  a  providence  in  that  fenfe  in 

which 
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which  it  is  mofi:  ufcful  and  nccelTary  to  believe  letter 

VIT. 

He  declares,  that  *'  in  alTerting  the  jaftice  of 
"  providence,  he  has  chofen  rather  to  infill  oa 
"  the  mod  vifible  and  undeniable  courle  of  a 
"  general  providence,  than  to  afiair.e  a  difpen- 
"  fation  of  par  icular  providences*."  He  ob- 
fcrves,  that  ''  the  world  is  governed  by  laws, 
*'  which  the  Creator  impofed  on  the  phydcal 
"  and  moral  fyflems,  when  he  willed  them  into 
"  exiftcnce,  and  which  muft  be  in  iorce  as  long 
"  as  they  lafl: ;  and  any  change  in  which  would 
"  be  a  change  in  the  fyftems  themfelves.  Thefe 
*'  laws  are  invariable,  but  they  are  general,  and 
*'  from  this  generality  what  we  call  contingen- 
''  cies  arifef."  "  The  courfe  of  things  rolls  oa 
'^  through  a  vaft  variety  of  contingent  events  j 
''  for  fuch  they  are  to  our  apprchenfionj  ac- 
*'  cording  to  the  firft  impreilions  of  morion  that 
"  were  given  it  by  the  firft  Mover,  and  under 
''  the  diredion  of  an  univerfal  providence  j." 
*^  As  to  the  brute  animals,  they  are  left  under 
"  the  direction  of  inftind:  And  as  to  men,  God 
"  has  given  his  human  creatures  the  materials 
*'  of  phyfical  and  moral  happinefs  in  the  phy- 
"  fical  and  moral  conlHtution  of  things.  Ho. 
"  has  given  them  faculties  and  powers,  necel- 
'*  fary  to  colled  and  apply  thefe  materials,  and 

**  to  carry  on  the  work This  the  Creator  has 

''  done  for  us.   What  we  fhall  do  for  ourfclves, 
"  he  has  left  to  the  freedom  of  our  cledionis, 

*  Vol.  V.  p. 414.       t  lb.  p.  4.16.         +  Ih.  p.  xyq. 
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letter'*  This  is  the  plan  of  divine  wifdom:  And  wc 
^y"-  "  know  nothing  more  particular,  and  indeed 
•**  nothing  more  at  all,  of  the  difpenfations  of 
*'  providence  than  this*."  This  then  is  all  the 
part  he  allows  to  providence  in  the  moral  world, 
that  God  has  given  man  reafon,  and,  as  he  elfe- 
whcre  obferves,  pallion§,  and  has  left  him  to 
the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  without  ever  con- 
cerning himfelf  farther  about  the  individuals  of 
the  human  race,  or  exercifing  any  infpedtion 
over  men's  moral  condud,  in  order  to  the  re- 
warding the  good,  or  punifhing  the  bad.  That 
this  is  his  intention  is  manifeft  by  comparing  this 
"with  other  pallages.  He  cxprefly  declares,  that 
"  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  courfe  of  God's 
"  providence,  that  he  regards;  his  human  crca- 
"  tures  colledively,not  individually,  how  wor- 
"  thy  foever  every  one  of  them  deems  himfelf 
**  to  be  a  particular  object  of  the  divine  care  f." 
This  of  God's  regarding  men  colledively,  not 
individually,  is  what  he  frequently  repeats;  and 
it  appears  to  be  a  principal  point  in  his  fcheme. 
Witii  the  fame  view  he  declares,  that  the  fane- 
tions  of  the  law  of  nature  relate  not  to  indivi- 
duals, but  to  collcdive  bodies  ^.  He  finds  fault 
with  the  notion,  which,  he  fays,  obtained  among 
the  heathens,  ''  that  God  was  condantly  arten- 
*'  tive  to  the  affairs  of  men  §§.  And  afferts, 
that  "  God  may  forcfee,  or  rather  fee,  all  the 
*'  mod  contingent  events  that  happen  in  the 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  473,  474.        §  lb.  p.  417-  t  I^-  P-  431- 
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•'  courfe  of  his  general  providence ;   but  notLEXTER. 
"  provide  for  particular  cafes,   nor  determine ;^^-y^ 
"  tlie  exigence  of  particular  men  *."     He  ob-^ 
ferve^,  tliat  "  the  divine  providence  has  provi- 
"  ded  means  to  punilh  individuals,  by  directing 
**  men  to  form  focieties,  and  to  eftablifh  laws, 
'*  in  the  execution  of  which  civil  magiftrates  are 
*'  the  vicegerents  of  providence.     And   when 
*'  the  immorality  of  individuals  becomes  that 
**  of  an  whole  fociety,  then  the  judgments  of 
**  God  follow,  and  men  are  pLinidied  colled- 
*'  ively  in  the  courfe  of  a  general  providence*." 
So  that  he  allows  no  punifhments  by  providence 
for  individuals,  but  thofe  which  are  executed 
by  the  civil  magiftrates.      And  if  a  man  can 
cfcape  punil"hmcnr  from  them,  he  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  God,  except  the  whole  community 
be  as  bad  as  himfclf.     And  even  then  the  pu- 
niflimcnt  may  not  happen  in  that  or  the  next 
a2;e,  till  he  lliall  be  no  more. 

Our  author  indeed  fomctimes  declares,  that 
"  he  neither  affirms  nor  denies  particular  pro- 
"  vidences \"  And  after  having  obferved,  that 
there  is  little  credit  to  be  given  to  the  reports 
concerning  particular  ads  of  providence,wrought 
on  particular  occaftons,  he  adds,  that  '^  yethe 
*'  will  not  prcfume  to  deny,  that  there  have 
*'  been  any  fuch§."  He  makes  the  fame  de- 
claration afterwards  towards  the  end  of  his 
book||.     But  notwithftanding  thefe  profefllons, 

•  Vcl.  V.  p  462.  +  7^.  p.  413,  4.14.  \lh.\2Q, 
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LETTERit  is  a  point  that  he  hath  very  much  laboured^to 
^^^.^^deftroy  the  belief  of  a  particular  providence. 
This  is  the  cxprefs  defign  of  feveral  of  his  frag- 
ments and  elFays  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works; 
cfpecially  of  the  fifty-fifth,  fifty-fixth,  fifty-fc- 
venth,  fixty-fecond,  and  fixty-fouith,  of  thofc 
Elfaysj  in  all  which  he  argues  direclly,  and  in 
fomeof  them  largely,  againfl:  thatdodrine.  And 
after  having  obfcrved,  that  ijijhat  is;e  find  tn  the 
book  of  nature  is  undoubtediy  the  word  of  Gody 
he  afTcrts,  that  "  there  we  ("hall  find  no  foun- 
"  dation  for  the  fcheme  of  a  particular  provi* 
**  dence*."  He  declares  indeed,  "  that  he  will 
*'  not  be  fo  uncharitable  as  to  fay,  that  divines 
*'  mean  to  blafpheme  [in  their  dodrine  of  a  par- 
"  ticular  providence]/'  yet  that  this  he  will  take 
upon  him  to  fay,  that  "  he  who  follows  them 
**"  cannot  avoid  prcfamption  and  profanenefs, 
"  and  muft  be  much  on  his  guard  againft  blaf- 
"  phemy  Ij." 

That  I  may  obfcrve  fome  order  in  my  refted- 
ions  upon  this  fubjed,  I  fhall  firrt  offer  fome  ob- 
fcrvations  for  ftating  the  right  notion  of  divine 
providence,  and  what  we  are  to  underftand  by 
a  particular  providence.  And  then  fhall  proceed 
to  fhew  the  abfurdity  and  illconfequencesot  the 
author's  fcheme.  And  laftly  confider  the  argu- 
ments he  hath  urged  in  fupport  of  it,  and  the 
objcdions  he  hath  made  againft  the  dodrine  of 
a  particular  providence. 

*  Vol.V.  p.  Ajt.        II  i^.  p.  464. 
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By  the  dodriae  of  providence  I  under(>and letter 
the  doftrine  of  an  all-perfed  mind,  prefcrving;    ^"' 
and  governing  the  vaft  univerfe  in  all  its  parts, 
prefidingovcr  all  the  creatures,  cfpecially  rational 
moral  agents,  infpei^ting  their  condud,  and  fu- 
perintending  and  ordering  the  events  relating 
to  them,  in  the  bell  and  fitted  manner,  with  in- 
finite vvifdom,  righteoufnefs,  and  equity.     And 
fuch  a  providence  cannot  reafonably  be  denied 
by  thofe,  who  believe,  that  the  world  was  origi- 
nally formed  by  a  moft  wife  and  powerful  and 
infinitely  perfect  caufe  and  autiior.     For  what- 
ever reafons  induced  him  to  create  the  world, 
which  may  be  juftly  fuppofed  to  have  been  for 
the  communications  of  his  goodnefs,   and  for 
the  joint  exercifc  and  difplay  of  his  glorious  at- 
tributes and  perfedions,    mull  equally  difpofe 
him  to  take  care  of  it,  and  govern  it  when  made. 
Accordingly  the  Epicureans  and  others  who  de- 
nied a  providence,  did  alfodeny  r;i:ic  the  world 
was  made  by  God,  and  attributed  the  formation 
of  it,  not  to  the  wifdom,  the  power,  and  will 
of  an  intelligent  caufe,  but  to  a  wild  chance,  or 
fortuitous  concourfe  of  atoms,  or  to  an  equally 
blind  fatal  necellity.     And  fo  far  their  fchemc, 
however  falfe  and  abfurd,  was  confiilent  v/ith' 
itfelf.     For  they  could  find  no  effcclaal  way  to 
exclude  God  from  the  government  of  the  world, 
which  was  what  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  but 
by  excluding  him  from  the  making  of  it  too. 
Suppofing  one  fupreme  abfolutely  perfect  Caufe 
and  Author  of  all  things,  who  made  this  vaft  uni- 
VoL.  II.  P  vcrfc. 
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LETTERverfe,  and  all  the  orders  of  beings  in  it,  whicli 
^^V^^l.  is  what  Lord  Boltngbroke  not  only  allows,  but 
exprefly  aflcrts,  it  follows  by  the  moft  evident 
confequencc,  that  the  fame  infinite  power,  wif- 
dom,  and  goodnefs,  which  gave  exilknce  to 
the  world  and  all  things  in  it,  Oill  prefideth  over 
the  univerfal  frame  in  all  its  parts.  The  beau- 
tiful and  conftant  order,  which  is  ftill  maintained 
in  the  inanimate  material  fyftem,  plainly  fheweth 
that  this  ilupendous  frame  of  nature,  confrfting 
of  fuch  an  unconceivable  variety  of  parrs,  is  un- 
der the  conftant  fupcrintcndenoy  of  a  moft  wife 
and  powerful  preHding  Mind,  ever  prefent  to 
his  own  work.  But  the  providence  of  God 
is  efpecially  to  be  confidered  as  exerciled  towards 
jrcafonablc  creatures,  moral  agents,  which  are 
undoubtedly  the  nobleft  and  moft  excellent  oi 
his  creatures.  The  material  fyftem,  whatever 
order  or  beauty  appeareth  in  it,  is  not  rtfclf  con- 
scious of  that  beauty  and  order.  Nor  are  mere 
fenfitive  beings  capable  of  making  proper  reflec- 
tions upon  it,  or  of  admiring,  adoring,  obeying 
the  great  Parent  cf  the  univerfe.  This  is  the  folc 
privilege  of  rational  intelligent  beings.  If  there- 
fore the  providence  of  God  extended  to  ^ny  of 
his  creatures  at  all,  we  may  be  fure  that  he  ex- 
crcifcth  a  -fpccial  care  over  his  reafonable  crea- 
tures. And  fincc  he  hath  given  them  fuch  noble 
faculties  and  moral  powers,  will  govern  them 
in  a  way  fuitablc  to  thofe  faculties  and  powers. 
And  this  certainly  is  the  moft  admirable  part  of 
the  divine  adminiftratioas  in   the  government 
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of  the  unlvcrfe.  For  to  govern  numberlefs  my-  ^^Jj]"^^^ 
riads  of  adive  intelligent  beings,  in  their  feveral  vy-v>^ 
orders  and  degrees,  each  of  whom  have  a  will 
and  choice  of  their  own,  and  a  power  of  de- 
termining their  own  anions,  to  exercife  a  con- 
ftant  fuperintendency  over  them,and  to  order  the 
events  relating  to  them,  and  todifpenfe  to  them 
proper  retributions,  not  only  according  to  their 
outward  adions,  but  the  inward  difpofitions  and 
principles  from  which  thofe  adlions  flow :  I  fay, 
thus  to  govern  them  without  infringing  the  li- 
berty which  belongeth  to  them,  as  moral  agents, 
muft  needs  argue  a  wifdom  as  well  as  power 
that  exceedeth  our  comprehenfion.  Yet  who 
will  undertake  to  prove  that  this  is  impoflible, 
or  even  difficult,  to  an  infinite,  all -compre- 
hending mind  ?  We  may  reafonably  conceive, 
that  that  immenfe  Being,  whofe  eflence  poflefleth 
every  part  of  rhisvaftuniverfe,  is  prefent  to  every 
individual  of  the  human  race.  And  if  that  moft 
wife,  holy,  and  abfolutely  perfect  Being,  the 
Great  Governor  of  the  world,  be  always  prefent 
to  every  individual  of  the  human  race,  then  every 
individual,  and  all  their  particular  actions,  cafes, 
and  circumftances,  muft  be  under  his  providen- 
tial infpedion  and  fuperintendency.  And  as 
he  knoweth  all  thefe  things  when  rhey  adually 
happen,  fo  he,  to  whom,  by  our  author's  own 
acknowlcgemenr,  future  things  are  as  if  they 
were  prefent,  faw  them  before  they  came  to 
■  i  pafs.     And  therefore  it  was  not  difficult  for  him 
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t  ETTERto  form  fucli  a  comprehenfive  fcheme  of  things 
yj^^  in  his  infinite  mind,  as  fliould  extend  to  all 
their  particular  cafes,  and  the  events  relating  to 
them,  in  a  manner  perfcdlly  confident  with  the 
exercife  of  their  reafonable  moral  powers,  and 
the  ufe  of  their  own  endeavours. 

And  now  it  appears  what  is  to  be  undcrftood 
by  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence.  It 
fignifies,  That  providence  extends  its  care  to  the 
particulars  or  individuals  of  the  human  race, 
which  is  what  this  writer  denies :  that  God  ex- 
ercifeth  a  continual  infpedion  over  them,  and 
knoweth  and  obfervcth  both  the  good  and  evil 
adions  they  perform,  and  even  the  moft  fecrct 
atfcclions  and  difpofitions  of  their  hearts :  that 
he  obfcrveth  them  not  merely  as  an  unconcerned 
fpedator,  who  is  perfectly  indifferent  about 
them,  but  as  the  fupremc  ruler  and  judge,  fo  as 
to  govern  them  with  infinite  wifdom  in  a  way 
confilTcnt  with  their  moral  agency,  and  to  re- 
ward or  punifh  them  in  the  propereft  manner, 
and  in  the  fittcll:  feafon.  And  as  all  their  actions, 
fo  the  events  which  befal  them,  are  under  his 
fupremc  direction  and  fuperintendency.  Parti- 
cular events  arc,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
ordered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  fubordinate  to 
the  general  laws  of  providence,  relating  to  the 
phyfical  and  moral  world.  And  what  arc  ufually 
calicd  occafional  intcrpofitions,  are  properly  to 
be  confidered  as  applications  of  general  laws  to 
patticular  cafes  and  occal^ons.  They  make  a 
part  of  the  univcrfal  plan  of  providence,  and 
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arc  appointed  and  provided  for  in  it,  as  having  letter. 
been  perfeftly  forefeen  from  the  beginning,  and  tl^]^ 
©riginally  intended  in  the  government  of  rea- 
:fonable  beings. 

Thedodtrine  of  a  particular  providence  taken 
in  this  view  is  of  vaft  confequence,  and  if  duly 
confidered  and  believed,  could  fcarce  fail  to  have 
a  happy  influence  over  our  whole  temper  and  de- 
portment. How  foUicitous,  how  earneftly  de- 
^rous  Ihould  this  make  us  to  approve  ourfelves 
to  our  fupreme  governor  and  judge,  and  to 
walk  always  as  in  his  fight!  What  an  animating 
confideration  is  it,  when  we  fet  about  the  per- 
formance of  a  good  adtion,  to  be  aflfured  that 
God  in  his  holy  providence  obferveth  the  good 
deed  in  every  circumftance,  and  is  ready  to  aflift 
and  fupport  us  in  it,  and  mod  certainly  will  not 
fufFcr  it  to  pafs  unrewarded !  On  the  other 
hand,  what  an  eft'edlual  reftraint  would  it  be  to 
wicked  adions,  if  we  had  this  thought  ftrongl/ 
imprefled  upon  our  minds,  that  they  arc  all 
perfedly  known  in  every  circumflance  to  the 
moft  wife  and  righteous  governor  of  the  world ; 
and  that  if  he  (hould  not  at  prefent  follow  them 
with  immediate  punifhment,  yet  the  time  is 
coming,  when  he  will  call  us  to  a  Arid  account 
for  them  !  Finally,  a  firm  belief  of  a  particu- 
lar providence,  as  moft  wifely  ordering  and 
difpofing  the  events  relating  to  particular  per- 
fons,  is  a  fource  of  farisfadion  and  comfort 
amidft  all  the  uncertainties  and  fluduations  of 
diis  prefent  world.  No  confideration  is  fo  well 
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''^'^i^^fktcd  to  produce  a  chcarful  refignation,  and  aa 
^^•-v^^  inward  folid  peace  and  joy  of  heart  as  this,  that 
-  aJ J  things,  all  particular  cafes  and  circumftanccs, 
are  under  the  diredlion  and  government  of  the 
moft  perfed  vvifdora,  righteoufnefs  and  good- 
nefsj  and  that  nothing  can  befal  us  without 
the  diredlion  or  permiflion  of  the  fupreme 
difpofer. 

Nothing  therefore  could  be  worfe  founded 
than  the  boafls  of  the  Epicureans,  who  expeded 
to  be  applauded  as  friends  and  benefactors  to 
mankind,  on  the  account  of  their  endeavours 
to  deliver  them  from  the  apprehenfions  of  a 
providence.  This  might  indeed  be  fome  relief 
to  very  bad  men,  and  tend  to  make  them  eafy 
in  their  fins,  but  it  was  an  attempt  to  rob  good 
men  of  that  which  is  the  chief  fupport  and 
comfort  of  their  Uves,  and  the  moft  powerful 
encouragement  tothefteady  uniform  practice  of 
piety  and  virtue.  Lord  Bolingbroke  therefore 
was  very  ill  employed,  when  he  ufed  his  utmoft 
efforts  to  dcftroy  the  dodrine  of  providence  as 
extending  its  care  and  infpedion  to  individu- 
als i  fince  without  this,  the  acknowlegmcnt 
of  what  he  calls  a  general  providence  would  be 
of  no  great  advantage,  and  would  be,  with  re- 
gard to  all  the  purpofes  of  religion,  little  better 
than  to  deny  that  there  is  a  providence  at  ail,  ^^j 
This  leads  me  to  what  I  propofed  to  (hew  m 
the  next  place,  ij'tz.  the  ablurdity,  and  the  ill 
confequences,  of  the  fchcme  his  Lordihip  hath 
advanced. 
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-  Itisanabfurd  and  inconfiftcnt  fchemc.  He  letter 
pretends  to  allov/  that  God's  providence  extends  ^JL, 
to  nations  and  large  communities,  that  it  regards 
men  colledtively,  but  not  individually.  But  it 
•  is  hard  to  conceive  how  a  proper  care  could  be 
taken  of  collcdive  bodies,  if  the  individuals'of 
which  they  were  compofed  were  abfolutely 
fiegleded,  and  no  regard  had  to  them  at  all.  A 
human  government,  that  would  have  no  regard 
to  the  cafes  of  particular  perfons,  to  do  them 
right  or  fccure  them  from  wrong,  could  fcarcc 
be  accounted  a  government.  Befides,  it  may 
be  asked,  what  his  lordfhip  means  by  colledivc 
bodies.  There  was  a  time  when  men  had  not 
yet  formed  themfelves  into  political  focieties; 
muft  it  be  faid  that  they  were  then  not  the  ob- 
jeds  of  providence  at  all  ^  or,  will  it  be  al- 
lowed that  providence  extended  its  care  to  rhcni, 
whilft  they  were  only  in  fan:!ilies?  And  how 
could  families,  either  larger  or  fmaller,  be  taken 
care  of,  if  the  individuals,  of  which  families 
confift,  were  negleded  ?  And  when  fevcrai  fa- 
milies united  together,  and  formed  larger  coni- 
munitics,  muft  it  be  faid,  that  providence 
quitted  its  care  of  the  famiTies  to  which  it  had 
extended  before,  and  confined  its  infpcdioh  to 
rhofe  larger  communities  ?  And  then  it  mi"ht 
be  enquired,  how  large  muft  a  community  be, 
in  order  to  its  being  the  proper  objeft  of  divine 
providence  ?  Docs  providence  take  ncrice  ct 
jungle  cities,  or  fmaller  republics,  or  oniy  of 
thofe  communities  which  arc  become  fo  liuuic- 
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LETTERfQus  j^s  tQ  be  united  into  lar^e  nations  or  ettir 

-  VII.  ^ 

^^^-y-^;  pires  ?  It  may  be  fairher  asked,  In  wiiat  fenfeis 
it  to  be  underftood,  that  providence  extends  its 
care  to  collective  bodies?    All  that  he  under* 
(lands  by  it  fecms  to  be  this :  That  "  the  courfe 
*'  of  things  has  been  always  the  fame,  that  nati- 
*'  onal  virtue  and  national  vice  have  always  pro^ 
**  duced  national  happinefs  or  mifery  in  a  du© 
*'  proportion,  and  are  by  confe  que  nee  the  great 
*'  fandions  of  the  law  of  nature  *."     The  ap- 
pointing this  general  conftitution  then  feems  to 
be  all  the  concern  that  he  allows  to  divine  pro- 
vidence with  regard  to  large  communities  or 
colledive  bodies :  and  the  only  fanctions  he  al- 
lows of  the  law  of  nature  (as  I  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  morediftindly  to  Ihew,  when  I  come  to 
confidcr  rhc  account  he  gives  of  that  law)  are 
the  public  happinefs  or  mifery  of  large  focieties 
or  nations;    and  thefe  are  often  fome  ages  in 
operating.     It  frequently  happens  that  nations 
and  lar^e   communities  continue  for  a  confi- 
dcrable  time  in  great  outward  profpcrity,  when 
there  is  little  national  virtue  remaining.     And 
our  author  himfelf  acknowlcgcs,  that  the  mo- 
tives drawn  from  the  effeds  of  virtue  and  vice 
pn  colledive  bodies,  are  "  fuch  as  particular 
perfons  will  be  apt  to  think  do  not  concern 
"  them,  becaufc  they  confidcr  themfelvcs  as  in- 
**  dividuals,  and  catch  at  pleafure  rather  than 
**  happine;st."     And  as  nations  are  made  up  of 
families  and  fmailer  focieties,  if  ihefe  be  not 
♦  Vol.  V,  p.  4/2.  t  Vol.  IV.  p.  z88, 
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well  conftituted,  as  they  cannot  be,  where  there  letter. 

VII. 


jfc  no  fenfe  of  religion,  no  fear  of  God,  or  re      ^^' 


gard  to  a  providence  as  extending  to  indivi- 
duals, there  cannot  be  much  national  order  or 
virtue. 

Lord  Bolingbroke   would,   in  my  opinion, 
have  been  more  confiftent  with  himfelf,  if  he 
had  abfolutely  denied,  that  providence  hath  any 
regard  to  mankind  at  all,  thap  to  pretend  that 
it  extends  to  colleclive  bodies,  but  not  to  indi- 
viduals.    For  the  fame  arguments,  which  prove 
a  providence  as  extending  to  mankind  in  general, 
do  alfo,  if  rightly  confidercd,  prove  that  it  isex- 
crcifed  towards  particular  pcrfons,  and  extend- 
cth  to  particular  cafes  and  circumrtances.    This 
writer  fets  himfelf,  as  hath  been   already  ob- 
ferved,  with  great  appearance  of  zeal,  to  vin- 
dicate the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  divme  provi- 
dence in  its  difpenfaiions  towards  mankind,  in 
oppofition  both  to  Athci(is  and  Divines.     But 
how  the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  providence  to- 
wards mankind  can  be  vindicated,  if  no  regard 
be  had  to  individuals,  is  hard  to  fee.     He  him- 
felf obfervcs,  that  "juftice  requires,  that  punifh- 
"  ments  (hould  be  meafured  out  in  various  de- 
"  grees  and  meafurcs  according  to  the  various 
**  circumftances  of  particular  cafes,  and  in  pro- 
"  portion  to  them  */'     And  again  he  repeats 
it,   "  that  juftice   requires,    that  rewards   and 
"  punifhrnents  fhould  be  meafured  out  in  every 
•<  particular  cafe,  in  proportion  to  the  merit 

♦  Voi:v.p.]^^4.  " 
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letter"  and  demerit  of  each  individual  */'  How 
mI^^  then  can  he  pretend  to  vindicate  the  juflice  of 
providence  in  this  prefent  ftate,  when  he  makes 
it  cfTcntial  to  juflice  that  regard  fhould  be  had  to 
the  cafe  of  individuals,  and  yet  affirms,  that  pro- 
vidence doth  not  confider  men  individually  at 
all,  but  only  colled:ivcly  ? 

And  as  his  fcheme  is  abfurd,  and  inconfiftent 
with  itfelf,  fo  it  is  attended  with  the  moft  per- 
nicious confequences,  which  ought  to  create  a 
horror  of  it  in  every  well-difpofed  mind.  If 
providence  hath  no  regard  to  individuals,  there 
can  be  no  fenfe  of  the  divine  favour  for  good 
anions,  no  fear  of  the  divine  difpleafurcforevil 
ones  5  and,  as  will  appear  to  be  his  Lordfhip  s  fen- 
timent,  no  future  account  to  be  apprehended. 
Thus  every  man  is  left  to  do  what  is  right  in  his' 
own  eyes  without  the  dread  of  a  fupreme  go- 
vernor and  judge.  It  is  true,  God  hath  eftablilhcd 
general  laws  at  the  beginning,  but  he  concero 
eth  himfelf  no  farther.  And  our  author  will 
not  allow  that  in  thefc  general  laws,  or  the  plan 
originally  formed  in  the  divine  mind,  God  had 
any  regard  unto,  or  made  any  provifion  for,  par- 
ticular perfons,  adions,  or  events.  Good  men 
'  therefore  have  no  refource  in  their  calamities; 
no  ground  to  apply  to  God  for  fupport  under 
them;  no  expectation  of  aftil^ancc  from  him, 
or  from  any  other  being,  ading  under  his  di- 
redion,  as  the  miniftcrs  and  inlhuments  of  his 
providence.     They  are  deprived  of  the  comforts 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  495. 
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<yfifing  from  a  confcioufnefs  of  his  fpecial  appro*  i^ETTEa 
bation  and  complacency,  and  from  the  profpects  '^^^• 
di  reward  from  him  here  or  hereafter.  Thus 
kope  is  excluded,  which,  as  his  Lordfhip  obfervcs, 
"  above  all  things  foftens  the  evils  of  this  life, 
"and  is  that  cordial  drop  which  fweetens  every 
*^  bitter  potion,  even  the  laft  *."  On  the  other 
hand,  wicked  men  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
God  for  their  evil  adions.  He  fays  indeed,  in  o, 
paflage  cited  above,  that  "  providence  has  pro- 
*'  vidcd  means,  to  punilh  individuals,  by  dired- 
*'■  ing  men  to  form  focieties,  and  to  eftablifh 
*'  laws,  in  the  execution  of  which  civil  magi- 
**  ftrates  are  the  vicegerents  of  providence." 
But  I  do  not  fee  with  what  propriety  upon  his 
fcheme  civil  magiflratcs  can  be  faid  to  be  the 
vicegerents  of  providence.  For  if  providence 
doth  not  confidcr  men  individually  at  all,  how 
can  magiftrates,  in  punifhing  individuals,  be  re- 
garded as  the  vicegerents  of  providence  ?  Or  if 
providence  confiituted  them  its  vicegerents,  and 
there  were  nofandions  at  all  propofed  for  parti- 
cular perfons  but  thofe  of  the  civil  laws,  it 
would  follow  that  men  may  be  as  wicked  as 
they  will,  and  give  as  great  a  loofe  as  they 
pleafe  to  their  appetites  and  pafllons,  provided 
they  can  manage  fo  as  to  efcape  punilhmenc 
from  human  judicatories,  which  a  man  may  do, 
and  yet  be  a  very  bad  man.  Human  mvigiflratcs 
are  often  themfelves  corrupt.  Solomoris  ob- 
fervation  is  certainly  jull.    /  havefeen  theplace. 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  379. 
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^^l^^^of  judgment,  that  isjickednefs  vjas  there,  and 
K^r-sT^J  ^^^  Z*/^^^  of  right eotifnefs,  that  iniquity  was 
there,  Ecclef.  iii.  i6.  Very  unjuft  things  are 
often  done  under  colour  of  forms  of  law.  Or, 
fuppofethe  laws  good,  and  the  magiftrates  juft 
and  upright,  no  human  laws  can  reward  or 
punifli  inward  good  or  bad  affedions,  intentions, 
and  difpofitions  of  the  heart.  If  therefore 
there  were  no  regard  to  a  fupreme  governor  or 
judge,  to  the  divine  approbation  or  difpleafure, 
as  extending  to  individuals,  or  to  a  future  ac- 
count, there  is  great  reafon  to  think  that  man- 
kind in  general  would  be  far  more  wicked  and 
dilTolute  than  they  are.  It  is  his  Lordfhip's  ob- 
fervation,  that  "  amidft  the  contingencies  of 
"  human  affairs  the  odds  will  always  be  on  the 
"  fide  of  appetite — Which  reafon  cannot  quite 
**  fubdue  in  the  ftrongeft  minds,  and  by  which 
"  fhe  is  perpetually  fubdued  in  the  weakeft  *." 
And  accordingly  the  ableft  politicians  have 
thought  the  aids  of  religion,  which  efpecially 
includes  a  regard  to  providence  as  extending  to 
individuals,  abfolutely  neceflary  for  ftrengthcn- 
ing  the  bands  of  civil  government. 

I  fhall  now  confider  the  arguments  Lord  Bo- 
Ungbroke  hath  offered  in  fupport  of  his  fcheme, 
and  the  objedions  he  hath  advanced  againft  the 
dodrine  of  a  particular  providence. 

He  frequently  intimates,  that  the  doftrine  of 
a  particular  providence  is  needlefs  5  "  fince  the 
'^'  ordinary  courfe  of  things  prefcrved  and  con- 

*  Vol.  V.  p«479. 
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"  duded  by  a  general  providence  is  fuffieient  tOLETTER 
"  confirm  what  the  law  of  nature  and  r^afon  ^Jl^^^ 
**  teaches  us  *."     But  it  appears  from  what  hath 
been  already  obferved,   that  the  dodrine  of  a 
general  providence,  as  he  underftands  it,  /.  e.  a 
providence  that  has  no  regard  to  individuals  at 
all,  to  their  adions,  or  to  the  events  that  befal 
.them,   is  far  from  being  fuffieient  to  the  pur- 
pofcs  of  religion  and  virtue,  or  of  human  Ibcie- 
ties :  That  it  neither  furnifheth  proper  comfort 
and  fupports  for  the  encouragement  of  good 
4iicn,  nor  is  fuffieient  to  ftrike  terror  into  bad 
.naen,  and  to  be  a  reftraint  to  vice  and  wickcd- 
nefs.     It  hath  alfo  been  ibewn,  that  the  notion 
of  a  general  providence,  as  excluding  all  regard 
to  individuals,  and  to  their  actions  and  concern- 
ments, cannot  be  fupportcd,  nor  made  to  con- 
/ift  with  reafon  or  with  itfelf.     And  whereas  it 
is  reprefented  as  a  degrading  the  divine  Majefty, 
to  fuppofe  him  to  concern  himfelf  about  what 
relates  to  fuch  inconfidcrabie  beings,  as  are  the 
individuals  of  the  human  race  5  this  objedion, 
though  varnifbcd  over  with  a  pretence  of  con- 
fulting  God's  honour,  doth  at  the  bottom  argue 
mean  and  unworthy  notions  of  him.     It  is  in 
cfFe^  a  judging  of  God  by  our  own  imperfedi- 
ons.     Our  views  are  narrow  and  limited,  and 
cannot  take  in  many  things  at  once,  nor  attend 
to  fmaller  matters  without  ne2;lcctin?  things  of 
greater  confequence.     But  it  is  otherwifc  with 
a  being  of  infinite  perfeQion,  who  is  intimately 
prefent  to  every  part  of  this  vaft  univerfe,  and 
*  VoI.V.  p.404* 
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tETTERknowethand  takerhcareof  all  things  at  oncc^ 
^^^^^^^  with  the  fame  eafe  as  if  he  had  only  one  fingle 
thing  to  attend  to.  He  is  capable  of  excrcifing 
a  moft  wife  providential  care  towards  a,ll  his 
Creatures  in  a  way  fuitcd  ro  rheir  feveral  natures, 
conditions,  and  circumftances :  nor  can  the  multi- 
plicity of  things  occafion  the  lead  confufion  or 
perplexity  in  his  all-comprehending  mind. 

The  arguments  which  he  urgcth  againft  a  par- 
ticular providence,  in  the  LVIkh  of  his  Frag- 
ments and  Eflays,  for  feveral  pages  together  '^•, 
proceed  upon  a  continued  mifrepre  fen  ration  of 
t\\Q,  fcnfc  of  thofc  whom  he  has  thought  fit  to 
oppofe.  He  there  chargcth  the  divines  as  main- . 
raining,  that  God  ought  by  particular  provi- 
dences to  intcrpofe  in  every  flngle  inftance,  foir 
giving  an  immediate  reward  to  every  good  adi- 
on,  and  for  punifhing  every  evil  one,  even  in 
this  prefcnt  ftatc.  He  fuppofes  them  alfo  to  hold 
that  fome  men  are  necefTarily  determined  to 
good  adions  by  divine  influences  communi- 
cated to  them,  and  others  for  want  of  thofe  in- 
fluences unavoidably  determined  to  evil.  And 
then  he  argues,  that  on  fuch  a  fuppofition  there 
would  be  no  room  for  free  choice,  nor  confc- 
quently  for  virtue  or  vice,  merit  or  demerit, 
nor  therefore  for  jullice  or  injufticc  t-  He 
urgeth  further,  that  if  good  men  were  conftantly 
and  remarkably  difiinguifhed  by  a  particular 
pvovidence,  it  would  be  apt  to  produce  pre- 
fumption  in  them,  to  deQroy  or  prevent  their 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  424,  ttfiq.         f  11).  p.  425,  426. 
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benevolence,  and  confcquently  rheir  goodnefs  5  letter 
and  to  harden  the  wicked  *.  And  that  even  on  ilj^l. 
that  fuppofition,  the  providence  of  God  could 
not  be  vindicated  in  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
or  of  divines  thcmfelves,  fince  ftill  it  would  not 
be  agreed  who  were  good  men.  The  Maho- 
metanSy  Chriftians,  and  different  feds  of  the 
latter,  would  infift  upon  it,  that  goodnefs  in- 
cludes a  belief  of  their  diftinguilhing  tenets, 
and  an  attachment  to  their  feveral  fyftcms  of  re- 
ligion. *'  One  would  pafs  for  a  good  man  at 
f*  Romfy  another  at  Geneva"  6cc.  f-  But  he 
feems  not  to  have  confidered,  that  upon  the 
fuppofition  he  puts,  there  could  be  no  place 
for  this  objcftion  5  fince  if  every  good  maa 
and  good  action  was  to  be  immediately  and 
jcmarkably  diftinguifhed  by  a  particular  inrer- 
pofition  of  divine  providence,  and  every  bad 
man  and  evil  adtion  to  be  immediately  punifh- 
ed,  there  would  be  no  room  left  for  men's 
pafling  diflfcreat  judgments  concerning  the 
goodnefs  or  badnefs  of  perfons  or  actions ;  for 
on  that  fuppofition,  there  would  be  a  vifible 
determination  of  heaven  in  favour  of  every 
good  man  and  good  aftion  5  fo  that  no  man 
could  doubt,  upon  feeing  any  perfon  thus  re- 
markably favoured  and  diftinguifhed,  that  he 
was  really  good,  whatever  denomination  he 
might  pafs  under.  But  the  truth  is,  no  divine 
ever  advanced  fuch  a^i  hypothefis  as  he  here  ar- 
gucth  againft.     By  the  doctrine  of  a  particulai: 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  438,  429.  t -^(J.  p.  431,  452- 
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tETTERprovidencetheydonotmeanaconflantparticulaC 
iy->/^  interpofition  of  divine  providence  for  rewarding 
tvery  good  man  and  virtuous  adion,  and  punifh- 
ing  every  bad  man  and  every  wicked  adion,  in  an 
immediate  and  vifible  manner  here  on  earth. 
On  the  contrary,  they  univerfally  maintain  that 
this  prefent  ftate  is  a  ftate  of  trial  and  difcipline  j 
and  that  it  would  be  no  way  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  fuch  a  (late  to  have  all  good  men  and 
good  adions  immediately  and  remarkably  re- 
warded, and  all  wicked  men  immediately  pU" 
nifhed  :  That  the  temporary  i'uiferings  of  good 
mai,  and  the  profperity  of  the  wicked,  are  per- 
mitted for  very  wife  ends,  and  may  be  reafonably 
and  confiftently  accounted  for,  on  the  fuppofi* 
tion  that  this  prefent  life  is  a  ftate  of  trial  5 
though  they  could  not  well  be  accounted  for,  if 
this  were  defigncd  to  be  a  ftate  of  final  retribu- 
tions, or  to  be  the  only  ftiate  of  exiftence  al- 
lotted us. 

The  grcateft  part  of  what  he  offers  againft  a 
particular  providence  in  the  LXlId  of  his  Frag- 
ments and  Eflays,  relates  to  occajionalim^x'^oii' 
tions,  which  he  pretends  would  be  miracles  if 
they  were  real.  "  Such,  he  fays,  they  would  be 
*'  ftridly,  Vv^hethcr  they  were  contrary  to  the 
''  eftablifhed  courfe  of  nature  or  not ;  for  the  mi^ 
"  raclcconfifU  in  the  extraordinary  interpofition, 
''  as  much  as  in  the  nature  of  rhe  thing  brought 
•*  to  pafs :  That  the  miracle  would  be  as  real  in 
"  the  one  cafe  as  in  the  other ;  and  the  reality 
•'  might  be  trade  evident  enough  by  the  occa- 

4  **  fionSj 
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"  fions,  by  the  circumftanccs,  by  the  rcpctirionLETTHV. 
"  of  it  on  fimilar  occafions,  and  in  fimilar  cir-  t]^^.^ 
«  cumftances;   and  above  all,  by  this  circum- 
"  ftance,  that  the  aflumed  particular  providence 
"  was  a  dircd  anfwer  to  particular  prayers,  and 
**  adts  of  devotion  offered  up  to  procure  it  *." 
Here  he  takes  upon  him  to  give  a  new  and  ar-^ 
bitrary  definition  of  a  miracle.    Though  a  thing 
hath  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the   eftabliilied 
courfc  of  nature,  yet  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
miracle,  if  there  be  Tuppofed  to  be  any  fpccial 
agency  of  the  divine  providence  in  it,  fuitcd  to 
particular  occafions  and  circumftances ;  and  above 
all,  if  it  befuppofed  to  come  in  anfwer  to  pray er^^- 
But  if  the  occafional  inierpofiticns  he  refers  to  be 
perfedly  agreeable  to  the  general  laws  of  nature 
and  of  providence,  and  be  only  fpecial  applica- 
tions of  general  laws  to  particular  occafions,  I 
do  not  fee  how  they  can  be  properly  faid  to  be 
miraculous  at  all;  or  how  their  being  fuppofcd 
to  come  in  anfwer  to  prayer  can  make  them  fo. 
But  he  urgeth  farther,   that  *'  if  providences 
*'  were  direded  according  to  the  particular  de- 
*'  fires,  and  even  wants  of  perfons  equally  well 
"  qualified  and  intitled  to  the  divine  favour,  the 
*'  whole  order  of  nature,  phyfical  and  moral, 
would  be  fubverted,  the  affairs  of  mankind 

would  fall  into  the  utmoft  confufion And 

**  if  this  fcheme  were  true,  the  world  would  be 
*'  governed  by  miracles,  till  miracles  loft  thcic 
"  namef." 

*Vol.V.  p.,  458*  459-      t/-^.p.46o. 
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LETTER     But  all  this  proceeds  upon  a  great  miftake  pf 
^"-     the  point  in  queilion.     None  otthc  divines  that 
hold  a  particular  providence,  /.  e.  a  providence 
which  extcndeth  its  care  to  particular  peribns  or 
individuals  of  the  human  race,  maintain  or  fup- 
pofe  that  God  muft  interpofe  to  iatisfy  all  the  dif- 
ferent defires  and   prayers  of  men,   many   of 
which,  as  he  obfcrvcs,  are  repugnant  to  one  ano- 
ther.   If  the  prayers  be  of  the  right  kind,  fuch  as 
reafon  and  religion  prcfcribes,  they  muft  be  al- 
ways offered  up  with  this  condition  or  limita- 
tion, which  the  Scripture  expreily  direds  us  to, 
*v'iz,  that  we  muft  defire  the  things  we  pray  for, 
fo  far  and  no  farther  than  they  are  agreeable  to 
the  divine  will,  and  to  what  it  icemeth  lit  to  God 
in  his  infinite  wildom  to  appoint.     Suppofing 
therefore  a  good  man  doth  not  obtain  the  par- 
ticular bleffing  he  pra)'s  for,  he  may  reft  fatisfied 
in  this,  tliat  it  is  what  the  divine  wifdom  doth 
not  fee  fit  to  grant  5  and  he  only  dcfircd  it  under 
that  condition.     Or,  if  he  receives  that  parti- 
cular good  thing  he  prayed  for,  and  regards  it 
as  an  anfwcr  to  his  prayer,  ftill  there  is  nothing 
miraculous  in  the  cafe.     There  is  nothing  done 
in  contravention  to  the  ufual  coutfe  of  things 
which  the  divine  wifdom  hath  eOablifhed.     It 
may  juftly  be  fuppoled  to  be  a  law  of  the  moral 
world,  that  it  is  proper  for  us,  in  teftimony  of 
our  dependence  upon  God,  and  in  acknowlege- 
ment  of  his  providence,  to  apply  to  him  by  prayer 
for  the  blellings  we  ftand  in  need  of    And  that 
piaycr  io  qualified  as  God  requircth,  proceeding 
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from  an  honcft  and  upright  heart,  and  from  goodLSTTiR 
aflfcctions  and  intentions,  and  accompanied  with,^_J^^Jl,__j 
thfi  ufe  of  proper  endeavours  on  our  parts,  is 
among  the  means  appointed  by  divine  wifdom 
for  obtaining  the  moir  valuable  benefits,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  ot  a  fpiritual  nature.  And  the  blef- 
ilngs  thus  communicated  maybe  julily  faid  to 
be  communicated  not  in  a  miraculous  way,  but 
in  a  way  that  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
neral laws  of  providence,  and  tiie  order  which 
the  divine  wifdom  hath  appointed.  Any  one 
that  confiders  this  will  cafily  fee  how  little  what 
our  author  has  iiere  offered  is  to  the  purpofe; 
and  yet  he  goes  on  to  declaim  after  his  manner, 
that  particular  providence  puts  a  force  on  the  me- 
chanical laws  of  nature,  and  on  the  freedom  of 
the  will  in  a  multitude  of  inftances  >  and  that 
thofe  who  maintain  this  dodrine  fuppofe  that 
the  laws  of  gravitation  mud  be  fomctimes  fuf- 
pended,  fometimes  precipitated,  in  compliance 
with  men's  defires,  and  the  tottering  edifice  muft 
be  kept  miraculouQy  from  falling'^. 

Among  the  extraordinary  interpofitions  of^ 
divine  providence,  he  reckons  '*  the  metaphy- 
*■'  iical  or  phyfical  influence  of  fpirits,  fugge- 
''  fiions,  illent  communications,  inje^lions  of 
**  ideas.  Thefe  things,  he  declares,  he  cannot 
*'  comprehend  5  and  he  compares  them  to  the 
*^  altering  or  fufpending  the  courfe  of  the  fun, 
"  or  revolutions  of  the  earth,  in  the  phyfical 
*'  fyllcm.  And  that  all  fuch  interpofitions  in  the 

♦  Vol.  V.  p.  460. 
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I.ETTER''  intelledualfyftcm.as  fhould  give  thoughts  and 
"  new  difpofitions  to  the  minds  of  men,  cannot 
be  conceived  without  ahering  in  every  fuch  in^ 
**  ftance  the  natural  progreilion  of  the  human 
*'  underftanding,  and  that  freedom  of  the  will 
X"  which  every  man  is  confcious  that  he  has*." 
bur  author  has  here  let  us  know  what  he  thinks 
of  all  revelations,  infpirations,  or  communica- 
tions from  God  the  Supreme  Spirit,  or  from  fub- 
ordinate  created  fpirits  to  the  human  mind ;  that 
he  regards  them  as  inconliftent  with  the  laws 
of  intelle^ual  fyftem,  and  the  natural  progrejl 
jion  of  the  knman  under Jianding^   or  eflential 
freedom  of  the  --jjUL     But  whence  could  he 
know  enough  of  the  laws  of  the  intclledlual 
fyftcm,  to  be  able  to  pronounce  that  this  is  in- 
ConfiQent  with  thofc  laws?   That  one  man  may 
fuggeft  or  communicate  thoughts  and  ideas  to 
another  by  words  and  language,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  contrary  to  the  nature  and 
order  of  the  underftanding,  or  freedom  of  the 
will,  is  univerfally  acknowlegcd :  And  why  then 
fhould  it  be  thought  inconfiftent  with  thefe  for 
God  himfeif,  or  fpiritual  Beings  fuperior  to  man, 
to  communicate  thoughts  and  ideas  to  the  hu- 
man mind  ?  The  moft  natural  way  of  working 
upon  men  as  reafonablc  creatures,  and  of  influ- 
encing their  adions  in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  juft 
order  of  their  faculties,  is  by  fuggefting  proper 
thoughts  or  ideas  to  their  minds,  and  our  not 

♦  Vol.  V.  p  414,  415, 
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being  able  particularly  to  explain  how  this  istETTER 
done  is  eejuft  objedion  againlt  it.  This  writer ^^^..^^ 
himfeif  elfewhere  fpcaking  of  that  extraordinary 
a&ion  of  God  upon  the  mind  which  the  word 
Infpiration  ts  now  ufed  to  denote ,  exprefly  ac- 
knowlcges,  that  "  it  is  no  more  incomprehen- 
"  fible  than  the  ordinary  adion  of  mind  on 
*'  body,  or  body  on  mind  *."  And  indeed  it 
cannot  without  the  higheft  abfurdity  be  denied, 
that  God  can  work  upon  the  fpirits  of  men  by  an 
immediate  influence,  and  yet  in  fuch  a  way, 
as  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  their  rational  natures, 
and  which  may  not  put  any  conftraint  upon  the 
freedom  of  their  wills.  And  many  cafes  may 
be  fuppofed,  in  which  his  doing  fo  may  anfwer 
valuable  ends.  It  may  alfo  be  cafiiy  conceived,  that 
he  can  make  impreflions  upon  men's  minds  by 
various  other  means,  which  he  may  make  ufe  of 
in  his  wife  and  fovereign  providence  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  without  at  all  infringing  the  order  of 
things  in  the  natural  or  moral  world. 

He  farther  argues,  that  to  fuppofe  a  provi- 
dence extending  to  individuals,  and  particular 
occafional  interpofitions,  "  is  to  fuppofe  that 
"  there  are  as  many  providences  as  there  arc 
"  men:"  Or,  as  he  elfcv/hcre  cxpreflcth  it, 
that  "  common  providence  would  break  into  a 
"  multitude  of  particufar  providences  for  the 
"  fupply  of  wants,  and  grant  of  petitions  f." 
But  there  is  no  real  foundation  for  this  pretence. 
There  is  one  univerfal  providence,  Which  may 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  463.       t  ih.  p.  420. 
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lETTERbe  confidercd  as  extending  to  particular  pcrfons 
^_  - ^l'.^  and  cafes,  all  of  which  are  pcrfedly  known  to 
God,  and  (as  was  before  hinted)  occafion  no 
confufion  or  diftradioii  in  his  infinite  mind. 
Our  author  indeed  declares,  that  "  they  who 
*'  have  attempted  to  fhew  that  God  may  acl  by 
*^  particular  and  occafional  intcrpofitions,  cou- 
*'  llftently  with  the  prefervation  of  the  general 
*'  order,  appear  to  him  quite  unintelligible*." 
If  it  were  fo,  our  not  being  able  diftiniftly  to 
fhew,  how  particular  occafional  intcrpofitions 
may  confift  with  the  do«ih-ine  of  a  general  pro- 
vidence, would  be  no  argument  at  all  againfl  it. 
Since,  as  he  himfclf  obfcrvcs  upon  another  oc- 
cafion,  "  It  is  impertinent  to  deny  the  exiftcncc 
"  of  any  phenomenon,  merely  becaufe  we  can- 
*•  not  account  for  it  if."  And  yet  we  may  ea- 
fily  conceive  in  general,  that  they  are  pertedly 
reconcilable,  fince,  as  hath  been  already  hinted, 
thefe  occafional  interpolitions  are  ufually  no 
more  than  the  applications  of  the  general  laws 
of  providence  to  particular  cafes  and  circum- 
flances.  That  there  may  be,  or  that  there  have 
been,  fuch  intcrpofitions,  he  does  not  pretend 
abfolutely  to  deny  ■  But,  he  fays,  that  ''  wc  have 
*^  no  foundation  for  them  in  our  own  expe- 
"  rience,  or  in  any  hillory  except  that  of  the 
**  Bible  f."  And  yet  (bon  after  obferves,  that 
"  every  religion  boafts  of  many  inftances, 
''  wherein  the  divine  providence  has  been  thus 
*  Vol.  III.  p.  414-.     X  lb.  p.  468.         -f  Vol,  V.  p,  414.. 
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"  cxcrcifcd  11. "     And  certain  it  is,  that  this  hath  letter 

VtT 

been  the  general  fcntimcnt  of  mankind.  Be- , 
ftdes  the  ordinary  courfc  of  things  which  is  to 
be  regarded  as  under  the  conftant  care  and  di- 
rcclion  of  a  fovereign  providence,  there  have 
been  events  of  a  remarkable  and  uncommon 
nature,  though  not  properly  miracnlous,  of 
which  there  are  accounts  in  the  mofl:  authentic 
hiftorics,  and  in  which  men  have  been  apt  to 
aeknowlcge  a  fpecial  intcrpofitlon  of  divine  pro- 
vidence. The  moil  important  events  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  feemingiy  fmallert:  and 
moft  unHkely  means.  Things  have  been  often 
firangcly  conducted  through  many  intricate  turns 
to  produce  events  contrary  to  all  human  expe(5t- 
ation.  Actions  have  been  over-ruled  to  effects 
and  iflues  quite  oppofite  to  the  intentions  of  the 
adors.  The  moft  artful  fchemes  of  human  po- 
licy have  been  ftrangely  baffled  and  difappointed. 
Surprifing  changes  have  been  wrought  upon  the 
fpirits  of  men,  and  reflraints  laid  upon  their 
pallions  in  a  manner  that  can  Icarce  be  accounted 
for,  and  upon  which  great  events  have  depended. 
Such  things  have  naturally  led  mankind  to  ac- 
knowlege  a  divine  hand,  and  a  providence  over- 
ruling human  affairs.  I  am  fenfib'e  many  of 
thofe  who  honour  themfelves  with  the  title  of 
Free-thinkers  will  be  apt  to  afcribe  this  to  fupcr- 
ftition  or  enthufiafm.  But  what  riiiht  have  tiiey 
to  pronounce  againft  the  general  fentiments  of 
mankind,  and  which  fcem  to  have  arifen  from 

1!  Vol.  V.  p.  413. 
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LETTERthc  obfervation  of  events  which  argue  the  over- 

VII.  .  -,  ,  ~ 

^^^^.^^^rulini;  intcrpohrion  ot  a  luperior  invifible  agency. 
He  oblerves  with  a  fnccr,  that  '*  there  is  many 
"  an  old  woman  who  is  ready  to  relate  with 
"  much  fpiritual  pride,  the  particular  provi- 
"  dcnccs  that  attended  her  and  hers*."  As  to 
the  charge  of  fpiritual  pride,  it  is  no  more  than 
he  hath  advanced  againft  all  that  believe  a  par- 
ticular providence,  interefting  itfelf  in  the  af- 
fairs ot  men  \  the  belief  of  which  he  imputeth 
to  high  notions  of  human  importance.  That 
he  himfelf  had  high  notions  of  his  own  faga- 
city  cannot  be  doubted  :  But  the  fentiments  he 
is  plcafed  to  afcribe  to  the  old  woman,  fecm 
to  me  to  be  more  rcafonable,  and  would,  if 
generally  entertained,  have  a  much  better  in- 
fluence on  mankind,  than  his  own.  Is  it  not 
much  better,  and  more  agreeable  to  rcafon  and 
nature,  for  dependent  creatures  to  regard  the 
benefits  they  receive,  and  the  good  events  which 
bcfal  them,  as  owing  to  the  interpofition  of  a 
moft  wife  and  benign  providence,  and  to  ac- 
knowle2;e  with  thankfulnefs  the  condefcendinsr 
care  and  goodncfs  of  God  in  fuch  inftances ; 
than  to  pafs  them  over  with  a  regardlcfs  eye, 
from  an  appiehcnfion  that  God  doth  not  con- 
cern himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  men  5  that  he  is 
utterly  unmindful  of  individuals,  and  raketh 
no  notice  of  their  actions,  or  of  the  events  that 
relate  to  them:  And  this  is  the  goodly  fcheme 

»  Vol.  V.  p.  41S. 
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which  this  author  hath  taken  fo  much  pains  to  letter 
cftablilh.  v-^^^ 

But  he  urgcth,  that  it  is  of  no  ufe  to  acknow- 
lege  particular  interpofitions  of  divine  provi- 
dence, fince  they  cannot  be  diftinguiflied  from 
events  that  happen  in  tlie  courfeof  God's  gene- 
ral providence.  "  The  effeds,  faith  he,  that 
"  arc  affumed  of  particular  providences,  are  ei- 
"  ther  falfe,  or  undirtinguiihable  from  thofe  of 
"  a  general  providence,  and  become  particular 
"  by  nothing  more  than  the  application,  which 
"  vain  fupcrftition  or  pious  fraud  makes  of 
"  them  */'  And  he  obferves,  that  this  holds 
with  refped  to  the  cafe  not  only  of  particular 
perfons,  but  of  colledive  bodies.  *'  Their  cir- 
"  cumftances  are  fo  nearly  alike,  and  they  re- 
"  turn  fo  often  to  be  equally  objeds  of  thefc 
"  fuppofed  providences,  that  no  man  will  dare 
"  to  determine,  where  thefe  providences  have 
*'  been,  or  fhould  have  been  employed,  and 
**  where  not  f."  It  appears  then,  that  though 
he  fometimes  feems  to  acknowlege  the  care  of 
divine  providence  as  extending  to  colledive  bo- 
dies, though  not  to  individuals,  yet  in  reality 
he  docs  not  admit  that  providence  interpofes 
with  regard  to  the  one  more  than  the  other  5 
or  that  in  either  cafe  we  can  juftly  afcribe  any 
of  the  events  that  bcfal  men,  whether  indivi- 
dually or  coUedively  confidercd,  to  divine  pro- 
vidence ;  fince  we  cannot  difcern  or  diilinguilh 
in  what  events  providence  has  been  employed, 

*  Vol.V.  p.  420.     See  alfo  J).  450,         f/i.  p.  463. 
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lETTERand  in  what  not.  But  the  truth  is,  we  need  not 
\JP^!^^^  put  to  the  difficulty  of  thus  diftinguifhing, 
if  we  believe  that  providence  is  really  concerned 
in  them  all.  It  over-ruleth  both  the  afPairs  and 
events  relating  to  nations  and  to  particular  per- 
Ibns,  difpofingand  governing  them  in  the  fitted 
manner,  according  to  what  feemeth  mod  tit  to 
his  infinite  wildom,  to  which  all  eircuniftanccs 
are  pcrfe^ly  known.  And  even  where  the  events 
fccm  contrary?  profperous  to  one  nation  or  par- 
ticular perfon,  adverfc  to  another,  providence 
V  IS  to  be  regarded  in  both.  For  we  can  never 
err  in  judiiins;  that  all  events  whatfocver  are  un- 
der the  wife  direclion  and  (upcrintendency  of 
a  Ibvcreign  providence,  tho"  when  we  undertake 
to  alfign  the  particular  reafons  of  God's  provi- 
dential dilpcnfacions,  we  may  eafily  be  mifta- 
ken. 

Our  author  farther  objcctcth  againft  the  doe- 
trine  of  a  particular  providence^  that  it  fuppofes 
all  mankind  to  be  under  an  univerial  theocracy 
like  the  jfipce-^.v  i  :l\\'\  he  obfervcs,  that  even  in 
that  cafe  it  would  not  have  the  effetl  to  engage 
men  to  virtue,  or  deter  them  from  vice  and 
wickednefs,  any  more  than  it  did  the  j^^ic'j"^. 
But  he  here  confouiidcth  things  that  are  of  di- 
fiind  confideration.  The  heathens,  and  all  man- 
kind in  all  ages,  have  been  under  the  care  and 
fupcrintendency  of  divine  providence,  and  even 
of  a  particular  providence  in  the  icnfc  in  which 
we  ate  now  eonJioering  it;  i.e.  a  providence 

*  Vol.  V-  p  4;,c. 
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which  extcndeth  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  letter 
race,  infpcding  their  adions,  and  difpofuig  and  ^^^^^-vnJ 
governing  the  events  relating  to  them.  But  they 
were  not  under  the  y^i^'i/?;  theocracy,  which  was 
a  peculiar  conftitution,  eftablillied  for  very  wife 
purpoles,  the  reafons  and  ends  of  which  I  fhall 
afterwards  have  occafion  more  particularly  to 
Confider.  At  prefent  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
though  under  that  conftitution  we  may  juflly 
fuppofe  there  were  extraordinary  interpofitions 
in  a  way  of  mercy  and  judgment,  both  national, 
and  relating  to  particular  perfons,  more  fre- 
quently than  there  would  have  been  under  an- 
other conftitution ;  yet  the  defign  of  it  was  not, 
as  our  author  fuppofes,  that  providence  fhould 
interpofc  for  giving  a  prefent  immediate  reward 
to  every  good  man,  and  every  good  adlion,  and 
for  immediately  punifhing  every  bad  one.  We; 
find  frequent  pathetical  complamts  even  under 
that  difpenfation,  of  the  calamities  and  faitering^ 
of  good  men,  and  the  profperiry  of  the  wicked. 
This  gave  occafton  to  the  37th  and  73d  Pfahris. 
See  alfo  Pfalm  xvii.  14..  Jer.YAX.  i,  2.  The  pro-  ' 
per  ultimate  reward  of  good  men,  and  punifh- 
ment  of  the  wicked,  was  ftill  refcrvcd  for  a  fu- 
ture ftate  of  retributions,  v/hich  though  not 
exprefly  meurioncd  in  their  law,  was  believed 
and  expeded  5  as  appearerh  from  what  Solomon 
hath  faid  concerning  ir,  Ecclef.Vix,  16,  17.  xii. 
14. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  letter  with  takin<i  notice 
of  an  obfervation  of  our  author,  which  is  dc- 

Ji!;ncd 
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tisTTERfigned  to  take  off  the  force  of  an  argument  that 
^J!^  Mr.  JVollafton  had  offered.    "  It  will  be  of  little 
"  fervice,  faith  he,  to  the  fcheme  of  particular 
"  providences,  to  fay,  WkcfVolUjion,  that  there 
"  may  be  incorporeal,  or  at  leaft  invifible  be- 
*'  ings,  of  intellcd  and  powers  fuperior  to  man, 
'    and  capable  of  mighty  things:  And  that  thefe 
*'  beings  may  be  the  minifters  of  God,  and  the 
"  authors  of  thofc  providences."     He  pretends, 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  there  are  fuch  beingsi 
and  ridicules  the  dodrine  of  Genii  or  Damons, 
as  having  been  "  owing  to  antienr  aftrologers, 
"  and  the  knaves  or  madmen  that  profcQcd  the- 
'^  urgic  magic."     And  he  argues,  that  "  if  thefe 
"  angels  a<fl  by  the  immediate  command  of  God, 
**  it  is  in  oppofition  to  his  general  providence, 
*'  and  to  fupply  the  dcfeds  of  it  j  and  that  it  is 
"  tp  give  up  the  government  over  mankind  to 
"  thole  beings*."     But  it  is  with  an  ill  grace 
that  this  writer  Teems  here  to  queftion  the  ex- 
igence of  angels,  when  yet  he  frequently  inti- 
mates,  that  there  are  many  orders  of  beings 
much  fuperior  to  man,  and  that  man  is  of  the 
lowed  order  of  intelleftual  beings  .    He  repre- 
fents  it  as  a  thing  highly  probable,  that  "  there 
"  is  a  gradation  from  man  through  various  forms 
"  of  fenfe,  intelligence,  and  reafon,  up  to  beings 
"  unknown  to  us,   whofc  rank  in  the  Intel- 
"  ledual  world  is  even  above  our  conception f." 
And  that  '^  there  may  be  as  much  difference 
"  between  fome  other  creatures  of  God  and  man, 

*  Vol.  V.  p  465,  464.         t  lb.  p.  329,  330. 
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**  as  there  is  between  man  and  an  oyfter  */'letteii 

VII 

And  if  it  be  allowed,  that  there  are  created  in-  ^/v-sJ 
telligences  much  fuperior  to  man,  where  is  the 
abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that  they  are  employed 
by  divine  wifdom  as  the  inftrumenrs  and  agents 
of  providence  in  its  adminiftrations  towards  the 
human  race?  Higher  orders  of  creatures  may  in 
the  original  plan  of  providence  be  defigncd  to 
aflift,  and  exercife  fome  fuperintendency  over 
the  lower.  It  may  reafonably  be  conceived,  that 
this  may  contribute  to  promote  the  beauty  and 
order  of  the  univerfe,  and  to  conncdl  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  beings,  and  carry  on  a  proper 
intercourfe  between  them.     It  is  certain,  that 
the  exiftence,  and  the  intcrpofition  of  fuch  be- 
ings on  fpecial  occafions,  has  been  generally  be- 
lieved by  mankind  in  all  ages.    And  it  is  clearly 
determined  in  the  revelation  contained  in^  the 
holy  Scripture :  So  that  it  may  be  now  aflumed, 
not  merely  as  a  reafonable  hypothe{Is,but  as  a  truth 
that  can  be  depended  upon.  Nor  does  the  making 
ufe  of  angels  as  agents  or  inftruments  in  the  ad- 
miniftrations  of  providence  argue  any  defe^  of 
providence,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  infinuate,  which 
ftill  overfees  and  direds  the  whole.     For  when 
God  makes  ufe  of  inftruments  in  the  courfe  of 
his  providence,  it  is  not  becaufe,  like  human  go- 
vernors, he  is  unable  to  do  it  immediately  by 
himfelf,  and  cannot  be  perfonally  prefent:  For 
he  is  ftill  prefent  to  every  part  of  the  creation  i 
and  all  things  are  under  his  diredion  and  fuper- 

♦  Vol.  IV.  p.  177. 
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iiTTERintcndency.  But  he  is  plcafcd  to  make  ufe  <rf 
,^_^.,^^roine  of  his  creatures  as  inftruments  in  confer- 
ring benefits,  or  in  Aiding  chaftifements  upon 
others,  for  the  belter  carrying  on  the  order  and 
oeconomy  of  his  kingdom,  and  for  many  wife 
ends  which  we  cannot  pretend  at  prefent  di- 
ftindly  to  afijgn. 

In  my  next  I  fhall  confider  what  Lord  Boling- 
broke  hath  offered  concerning  the  immortahty 
of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of  retributions, 
which  will  let  us  farther  into  the  true  intention 
of  his  fchcme. 

lam,  ire. 
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L  E  T  T  E  P.     Vni. 

Favourable  declarations  of  Lord  Bolingbrokc 
concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul^  and  a 
future  ft  ate.  He  reprefents  it  as  having  been 
believed  from  the  ear  lie jt  antiquity^  and  ac- 
bwju leges  the  ^  great  ufefiilnefs  of  that  do- 
ctrine, let  it  appears  from  many  paffages  in 
his  works,  that  he  htmfelf  vcas  not  for  admit- 
ting it.  He  treats  it  as  an  Egyptian  inven- 
tion^ taken  up  without  reafon^  a  vulgar  er- 
ror, which  was  rejecfed  when  men  began  to 
examine.  He  will  not  allow  that  the  foul  is 
a  fpirttnal  fubftance  diflin^  from  the  body^ 
and  pretends  that  all  the  phenomena  lead  us 
to  think  that  the  foul  dies  ijoith  the  body .  Re- 
flexions upon  this.  The  immateriality  of  the 
foul  argued  from  its  effential properties , which 
are  intirely  different  from  the  properties  of 
matter,  and  incompatible  with  them.  The 
authc  fs  objeXions  mifwered.  Concerning  the 
moral  argument  for  a  future  flat  e  drawn  from 
the  unequal  diftnbutions  of  this  prefent  ft  ate. 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  charge  again jl  this  way  of 
arguing  as  blafphernous  and  injurious  to  di- 
vine pruvidence  conftdtred.  Hts  great  in- 
corftflency  mfetting  up  as  an  advocate  for  the 
goodnefs  and  jiijtice  of  'Providence.  That 
maxim.  Whatever  is  is  bed,  examined.  If 
rightly  undcrftood,  it  is  not  inc onftf lent  with 
the  belief  of  a  future  ft  ate. 

"^  SIR, 
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VIII.  O    1    K, 

^^"^^^  TTAVING  confidcred  the  attempt  made  by 
X  A  Lord  Bolingbroks  againft  God's  moral  at- 
tributes, and  againft  the  dodrine  of  providence 
as  exercifmg  a  care  and  infpeclion  over  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  human  race,  I  now  come  to  an- 
otiier  part  of  his  fcheme,  and  which  feems  to 
be  dedgned  to  fct  afide  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of  retributions.  I  join 
thefe  together,  becaufe  there  is  a  clofe  con- 
nedion  between  them,  and  his  lordfhip  fre- 
quently reprcfents  the  one  of  thefe  as  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  other. 

That  I  may  make  a  fair  reprcfentation  of  his 
fentiments,  1  fhall  firft  produce  thofe  paflages  in 
which  he  feems  to  exprefs  himfelf  very  favour- 
ably with  refped  to  the  dodrine  of  a  future 
ftate,  and  then  fhall  compare  them  with  other 
paffages  which  have  a  contrary  afped,  that  wc 
may  be  the  better  able  to  form  a  juft  notion  of 
his  real  defign. 

He  obferves,  that  *'  the  dodrine  of  the  im- 
"  mortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate  of 
*'  rewards  and  punifhments,  began  to  be  taught 
*'  long  before  we  have  any  light  into  antiquity; 
"  and  when  we  begin  to  have  any,  we  find  it 
**  cftablifhed  *  :  That  it  was  ftrongly  inculcated 
*'  from  time  immemorial ;  and  as  early  as  the 
"  moft  antient  and  learned  nations  appear  to 
\^  US."    And  he  exprefly  acknowlcgcs  the  ufe- 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  237. 
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fulnefsof  that  dodrineto  mankind,  as  well  as  its  Better 
great  antiquity.  He  declares,  that  '*  the  dodrine .  Z^"^ 
"  of  future  rewards  and  punifhmcnts,  which  fup- 
'*  pofes  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  is  no  doubt  a 
•*  great  reftraint  to  men*." That "  it  was  invented 
*'  by  the  anticnt  theifts,  philofophers,  and  iegi- 
**  flators,  to  give  an  additional  ftrength  to  the  fan- 
**  dions  of  the  law  of  nature;  and  that  this  mo~ 
**  tive  every  man  who  believes  it  may  and  muft 
*'  apply  to  himfelf,  and  hope  the  reward,  and  fear 
**  the  punifhmcnt,  for  his  iecret  as  well  as  public 
*'  adions,  nay,  for  his  thoughts  as  well  as  his 
"  actions f:"    That  "  the  greater  part   of  the 
"  heathen  philofophers  did  their  utmoll  to  en- 
"  courage  the  belief  of  future  rewards  and  pu- 
*^  nKhments,  that  they   might  allure   men  to 
"  virtue,  and  deter  them  from  vice  the  morcef- 
*'  fedually  \."    He  obferves,  that  "  the  hypo- 
*'  thefis  of  a  life  after  this  ferved  twopurpofes  : 
"  The  one  was,  that  it  furnilhcd  an  anfwer  to 
*'  the  objedions  of  the  atheills  with  rclpecl  to 
"  the  prefent  unequal  diftributions  of  good  and 
"  evil."     This  Teems  unneceiTary  to  him,  be- 
caufe  he  looks  upon  the  accufation  to  be  void  of 
any  foundation.     But  the  other  purpofe,  he  fays, 
*'  was  no  doubt  very  neceliary,  fince  the  belief 
"  of  future  rewards  and  punilhmcnrs  could  not 
"  fail  to  have  fome  effect  on  the  manners  of 
"  men,  to  encourage  virtue,    and  to   rcllrain 
*^  vice."     Accordingly  he  calls  it  ^'  a  doctrine 
"  ufeful  to  all  religions,  and  incorporated  into 
♦Vol.  III.  p.  559.        f  Vol.  V.  p.  288.        \lb.^.zzo. 
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letter'*  all  the  fyftems  of  Paganifm  *."  And  he  fays, 
»J^1^^'  the  heathen  legiflators  might  have  reafon  to 
*•'  add  the  terrors  of  another  life  to  that  of  the 
*'  judgments  of  God,  and  the  laws  of  men  f." 

And  as  he  owns,  that  this  doctrine  is  very  ufe- 
ful  to  mankind,  fo  hedoesnot  pretend  pofitively 
to  deny  the  truth  of  it.  He  introduces  a  plain 
man  of  common  found  fenfe  declaring  his  fen- 
timents  upon  this  fubjed,  and  that  though  he 
could  not  affirm,  he  could  not  deny  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul  5  and  that  there  was  nothing 
to  tempt  him  to  deny  it  j  iince  whatever  other 
worlds  there  may  be,  the  fame  God  ftill  governs  5 
and  that  he  has  no  more  to  fear  from  him  in 
one  world  than  in  another :  That  like  the  au- 
ditor in  Tullfs  firft  Tnjculan  difputation,  he  is 
pleafed  with  the  profped  of  im.mortality  ^. 
Again,  he  obfervcs,  that  "^  reafon  will  neither 
**  affirm  nor  deny  that  there  is  a  future  ftatc  : 
"  And  that  the  dodrine  of  rewards  and  punifli- 
"  ments  in  it  has  fo  great  a  tendency  to  inforce 
^'  the  civil  laws,  and  to  reftrain  the  vices  of 
''  men,  that  reafon,  which  cannot  decide  for 
''  it  on  principles  of  natural  theology,  will  not 
*'  decide  againlt  it  on  principles  of  good  policy. 
I**  Let  this  dodrine  reft  on  the  authority  of  re- 
**  vclation.  A  theilf,  who  does  not  believe 
*'  the  revelation,  can  have  no  avcrfion  to  the 
"  dodrine  ||/*  After  having  mentioned  the 
fcheme  of  a  future  ftate  propofed  in  the  analogy 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  238.         +  lb.  p.  488.         X  Vol.  III.  p.  558, 
559.         II  Vol.V.  p.  322,  489. 
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*&f  reafin  and  revelation,  p.  i.  cap.  i.  he  fays^^^^.'J'j^^ 
"  This  hypothefis  may  be  received  5  and  that  it  v^vn^ 
"  does  not  lb  much  as  imply  any  thing  repu^n- 
**  ant  to  the  perfe6lions  of  the  divine  nature." 
He  adds,  ''  I  receive  with  joy  the  expedations 

"  it  raifes  in  my  mind. And  the  antient  and 

*^  modern  Epicureans  provoke  my  indignation, 
"  when  they  boaft  as  a  mighty  acquifition  their 
'^  pretended  certainty  that  the  body  and  the  ibul 
"  die  together.  If  they  had  this  certainty, 
"  could  this  difcovery  be  fo  very  comfortable  ? 
"  — -I  fhould  have  no  difficulty  which  tochufe, 
*'  if  the  option  was  propofed  to  me  to  exift 
"  after  death,  or  to  die  wiiole  */'  ^ 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  author's  real  fen- 
timents  by  fuch  paflages  as  thcfe,  we  might  be 
apt  to  think,  that  though  he  was  not  certain  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate, 
yet  he  was  much  inclined  to  favour  that  do- 
ttrine  as  not  only  ufeful,  but  probable  too.  But 
there  are  other  paffages  by  which  it  appears,  that 
not\f  ithflanding  thefe  fair  profefiions  he  did  not 
really  acknowlegc  or  believe  that  dodrinc  him- 
felf,and  as  fa:  as  his  reafoning  or  authority  could. 
go,  has  endeavoured  to  weaken,  if  not  deftroy, 
the  bciief  of  it  in  the  minds  of  others  too. 

He  rcprcfcnts  this  dodrine  as  at  bed  no  more 
than  a  ufeful  invention.  He  exprefly  fays,  that 
"  the  antient  theifts,  polytheiils,  philofophcrs, 
*'  and  legiflators,  invented  the  dodrine  of  fu- 
**  ture  rewards  and  punilhments,  to  give  an  ad- 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  49T,  492. — See  alfo  Ih.  p.  506,  507. 
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letter"  ditional  ftrength  to  the  tandions  of  the  law 
-I^^if"  of  nature  *."  And  particularly  that  the  in- 
vent  ion  of  it  was  owing  to  Egypt,  the  mother 
\of  good  policy  as  '■jvelt  as  fuperfiition  f.  The 
general  prevalency  of  this  opinion  he  attributes 
to  the  predominant  pride  of  the  human  heart ; 
and  that  *'  every  one  was  flattered  by  a  fyftem 
*'  that  raifcd  him  in  imagination  above  corpo- 
*'  real  nature,  and  made  him  hope  to  pafs  an 
*'  immortality  in  the  fellowfhipof  the  Gods ^i." 
''And  after  having  laid,  that  it  cannot  be  demon- 
tlrated  by  rcafon,  he  adds,  that  "  it  was  origin- 
"  ally  an  hypothelis,  and  may  therefore  be  a 
"  vulgar  error.  It  was  taken  upon  truft  by  the 
"  people,  till  it  came  to  be  difputed  and  cleared 
"  by  luch  as  did  examine  ||/'  So  that  he  fup- 
pofes,  that  thofe  who  believed  it  toolkit  up  upon 
truft  without  reafon  or  examination,  and  that 
they  who  examined  rejected  it.  He  pronounces, 
that  the  reafonings  employed  by  divines  in  proof 
of  a  future  ftate  are  "  problematical  and  futile 5" 
and  that  "  the  immortality  of  the  foul  refts  on 
*'  moral  proofs,  and  thofe  proofs  are  precarious 
"  to  fay  no  worfe  of  them  §."  After  feeming 
to  fpeak  very  favourably  in  a  paflage  cited  above, 
of  the  hypothefis  of  a  future  ftate  advanced  in 
Butler's  Analogy,  he  fays,  '*  It  has  no  founda- 
*'  tion  in  reafon,  and  is  purely  imaginary."  He 
frequently  fuppofcs  a  connection  between  the 
immortality  of  the  foul  and  a  future  ftate  j  that 


*  Vol.  V.  p.  z88.         t  lb.  p.  352,  489. 
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the  latter  is  in  confcquence  of  the  former;  andLETTER. 

he  has  endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  toundation  ^IJJiii 

of  that  immortality  by  denying  that  the  loul  is 

a  diftindl  fubllance  from  the   body.     This  is 

what  he  hath  fet  himfelf  pretty  largely  to  fhew 

in  feveral  parts  of  his  Effar  concerning  the  na- 

ture^  extent,  and  reality  of  human  knowlege, 

which  takes  up   near   one  half  of   the  third 

volume  of  his  works;    efpecially  in  the  firif, 

eighth,  and  ninth  fedions  of  that  ellay.     He 

exprefly  aflcrts,  that  ''  there  is  not  any  thing,' 

*'  philofophically  fpeaking,  which  obliges  us  to;- 

*'  conclude,  that  we  are  compounded  of  mate-j 

"  rial  and  inimaterial  fubftance  * ;"  That  *'  im-^ 

**  material    ipirits,    confidered   as  diflintl  fab-' 

**  fiances,  are  in  truth  the  creatures  of  meta- 

"  phyfics  and  theology  f  '• "  That  human  pride 

"  was  indulged  by  heathen  philofophers  and 

"  Platonic   Chriftiansj    and   fince    they  could 

*'  not  make  man  parcicipvint  of  the  divine  nature 

**  by  his  body,  they  thought  ht  to  add  a  diftincl 

*'  fpiritual  to   his   corporeal  fubfiance,  and  to    • 

"  aflTume  him  to  be  a  compound  of  both  \\* 

And  that  "  the  notions  that  prevail  about  foul, 

**  fpiritual   fubftance,    and  fpiritual   operations 

*'  and  things,  took  their  rife  in  fchoois,  where 

"  fuch  doctrines  were  taught  as  men  would  be 

"  fent  to  Bedlam  for  teaciiing  at  this  day  ||." 

He  has  along  marginal  note.  Vol.  III.  p.  5'i4, 

et  feq.  which  is  particularly  defigned  to  anfwer 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  363,  364.         t   lb.  p.  427.         X  lb,  p.  480. 
II  Vol.  III.  p.  534,  535- 
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^^yJj^^Mr  Wollajfon's  arguments  for  the  immortality  of 
ly^v^the  foal.     He  there  afRrais,  that  *'  it  neither 
i,  **  has  been  nor  can  be  proved,  that  the  foul  is  a  di- 
^'  ftind  fubftance  united  to  the  body  :"  That  to 
**  fuppofe  the   foul   may  p'cferve  a  faculty  of 
*'  thinking  when  the  body  is  deftroyed,  is  af- 
**  fumed  without  any  evidence  from  the  phc- 
1^*  nomenaj  nay,  againft  a  (Irong  prefumption 
I**  derived  from  them:"   That  "  whilit  we  are 
*'  alive,  vv^e  prefervc  the  capacity,  or  rather  fa- 
*'  culry,  of  thinking,  as  we  do  of  moving,  and 
"  other  faculties  plainly  corporeal.     When  we 
''  are  dead,   all  thefe  faculties  are  dead  with 
"  us :" — And,  as  he  thinks,  "  it  might  as  rea- 
"  fonably  be  faid,  we  fhall  walk  eternally,  as 
"  think  eternally."     He  fays,  *'  the  word  foul, 
**  in  philolbphical  confideration,  taken  for  a  di- 
''  (lind  fubOancc  united  to  the  body"  may  be  pa- 
rallelled with  "  the primum  mobile,  2in<\  element 
*'  of  fire,  which  were  names  invented  to  ilg- 
^'  nif)'  things  which  have  no  exillcnce."     And 
adds,  that  '*  this  fragment  of  a  foul,  if  it  be  a 
*'  fragment,  received  tlrength  from  the  fuper- 
**  ftitious  tneology  of  the  heathens  *."     He  re- 
preients  the  hypothefis  of  two  diftind  fubftances 
;n  man  as  more  *'  unconceivable  and  abfurd  than 
*'  that  of  tkofe  who  fay  there  is  no  fuch  thing 
"  as  material  fubiiance,  or  a  material  world  f." 
And  yet  he  lays,  "  That  there  is  material  fub- 
*'  fiance  no  man  can  doubt-— and  that  thofe 
"  who  doubted  it  have  either  done  it  to  exercife 

fVol.IIl.  p.  516,  517,  518.       f  lb.  p.  522. 
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*'  their  wit,  or  have  been  tranfported  by  over-LETTER 
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heated  imaginations  into  a  philofophicai  deli-     ^"^' 


**  rium  *."  He  pronounces,  that  for  phiiofo- 
phers  to  maintain  that  the  foul  is  an  immaterial 
being,  is  as  if  they  fhould  agree  "  that  twice 
"  two  makes  fivef."  And  though  in  a  paflage 
cited  before,  he  introduces  a  plain  man  faying, 
that  as  he  could  not  affirm,  fo  he  would  not 
deny  a  future  ftate,  yet  he  makes  him  declare, 
that  *'  revelation  apart,  all  the  phenomena  from 
"  our  birth  to  our  death  feem  repugnant  to  the 
"  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  foul  i 
*'  fo  that  he  is  forced  to  conclude  with  Lu^ 
"  crctiuSy 

■  ^liqui  par  iter  cum  cor  pore,  et  una 

CrefcerejenttmuSj  far  iter  que  fenefc  ere  mentevu 

"  That  God  had  given  him  reafon  to  diftinguifh 
"  and  judge,  and  external  and  internal  fenfe, 
*'  by  which  to  perceive  and  rcflecl  j  but  that 
''  this  very  reafon  fhewed  him  the  abfurdity  of 
*'  embracing  an  opinion  concerning  body  and 
'*  mind,  which  neither  of  thcfc  fenfes  fup- 
*'  ports  \:' 

I  believe  you  will  be  of  opinion  upon  confi- 
dering  what  has  been  now  produced,  that  Lord 
Bolingbroh  has  left  us  little  room  to  doubt  of 
his  real  fentimenrs  in  this  matter,  I  fhall  now 
examine  whether  he  has  offered  any  thing  that 
is  really  of  force  fufficient  to  invalidate  a  dodrinc, 
•  Vol.  III.  p.  579.        t  lb.  p.  536.        X  J^-  P-  5;7- 
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LETTER  the  belief  of  which  he  himfelf  acknowleges  to 
i^y.^^  be  of  great  ufe  to  mankind. 

As  to  that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
his  fcheme,  viz.  his  denying  that  the  foul  is  a 
fpiritual  or  immaterial  fubOanccdiftindfrom  the 
body,  I  do  not  find  that  he  has  produced  any 
thing  which  can  be  called  a  proof  that  fuch  a 
fuppofition  is  unreafonable.  He  indeed  inveighs 
againft  metaphyficians  and  divines  for  talking 
about  fpiritual  and  immaterial  eflences  and  fub- 
ftances:  He  charges  them  with  fantaflical  ideas, 
z^d  z  pnetimaticalmadnefs.  But  fuch  invectives, 
which  he  repeats  on  all  occafions,  will  hardly 
pafs  for  arguments. 

He  doth  not  pretend  to  fay,  as  fome  have 
done,  that  fpiritual  or  immaterial  fubftance  im- 
plies a  contradidion.  He  blames  Spi7ioJa  for 
maintaining  that  there  is  but  one  fubftance,  that 
Ts  matter  5  and  aflerts,  that  "  though  we  do  not 
"  know  the  manner  of  God's  being,  yet  we  ac- 
"  knowlcge  him  to  be  immaterial,  becaufe  a 
"  thoufand  abfurdities,  and  fuch  as  imply  the 
"  ftrongeft  contradidion,  refult  from  the  fup- 
*'  pofition,  that  the  Supreme  Being  is  a  fyftem 
"  of  matter  *,"  He  fays  indeed,  that  "  of  any 
*'  other  fpirit  we  neither  have  nor  can  have  any 
*'  knowlege  :"  And  that  "  all  fpirits  are  hypo- 
''■  thetical,  but  the  Infinite  Spirit,  the  Father  of 
''  Spirits  f."  But  if  there  are  other  beings, 
whofc  eflential  properties  are  inconfiltent  with 
the  known  properties  of  matter,  and  particu- 

*  Vol  III.  p.  321,  503,       f  lb.  p.  321,  427. 
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tarly  if  our  own  fouls  are  fo,and  if  abfurd  confc- letter 
quences  would  follow  from  the  fuppoilng  them  tl!llij 
to  be  material  beings,  may  it  not  be  reafonably 
argued,  that  they  are  fublknces  of  a  d liferent 
kind  from  what  we  call  matter  or  body  ?    The 
only  way  we  have,  by  his  own  acknowiegment, 
of  knowing  different  fubftances  is  by  their  dif- 
ferent qualities  or  properties.     Heobfervcs,  that 
"  fenfitive  knowlege  is  not  fufficient  to  know 
*'  the  inward  conllitution  of  fubftances,    and 
"  their  real  effcnce,  but  is  fufficient  to  prove 
*'  to  us  their  exiftence,  and  todiftinguifh  them 
^*  by  their  effects  * : "  And  that  "  the  complex 
*'  idea  we  have  of  every  fubftance  is  nothing 
*'  more  than  a  combination  of  fcveral  fcnflble 
"  ideas,  which  determine  the  apparent  nature 
*'  of  it  to  us."     He  declares,  that  "  he  cannot 
"  conceive  a  fubftance  otherwife  than  relatively 
**  to  its  modes,   as  fomcthing  in  which  thole 
*'  modes  fubfift  f."     And  blames  the  philofo- 
phers  for  "  talking  of  matter  and  fpirit  as  if 
**  they  had  a  perfed  idea  of  both,  when   in 
"  truth  they  knzw  nothing  of  either  but  a-few 
"  phenomena  infufficient  to  frame  any  hypo- 
"  thefts  ij:/'     Yet  he  himfelf  fpeaks  of  material 
fubftance,  as  a  thing  "  we  pcrtedly  know  and 
"  are  aftured  of,  whilft  we  only  aftume  or  2:uefs  ; 
'*  at  fpiritual  or  immaterial  fubftance  ||."     But- 
wc  have  as  much  reafon  to  be  aftured  of  the 
latter  as  of  the  former,  fuice  in  either  cafe  the 

•Vol.  III.  p.  371.       f  7^.524.        :^  ZJ.,  509,510, 512. 
y  /^.  p.  509. 
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LETTER  fubflance  or  cflence  itfelf  is  the  objecl  of  our 
^J^^!^  ienfe,  but  we  certainly  infer  it  from  the  proper- 
ties, which  we  know  in  the  one  cafe  as  well  as 
in  the  other.     He  docs  not  pretend  to  deny  that 
the  exiftence  of  fpirituai  fubftancc  is  poJlible  * : 
Why  then  fhould  not  he  allow  their  actual  ex- 
igence, fince  there  are  properties  or  qualities, 
from  which  it  may  reafonably  be  inferred;  that 
they  actually  do  exift  ? 
I     He  finds  great  fault  with  Mr.  Locke  for  endea- 
f  vouringtofhew  th:.r  rhc  notion  of  fpiri:  involves 
\  no  more  difncult)  or  obfcurity  in  it  than  that  of 
body,  and  that  we  know  no  more  of  folid  than 
we  do  of  the  thinking  fubftancc,  nor  how  we 
Ijarc  extended  than  how  we  think.    In  oppofition 
to  this  he  afferts,  that  we  have  clear  ideas  of  the 
primary  properties  belonging  to  body,   which 
are  Iblidity  and  exrenfion  ;  but  that  we  have  not 
a  pofitive  idea  of  any  one  primary  property  of 
fpirir.     And  the  only  proof  he  brings  for  this 
is,  that  actual  thought  is  not  the  cflence  of  fpi- 
rit;  but  if  inftead  of  actual  thought  being  the 
cflence  of  the  foul,  the  faculty  of  thinking  be 
fuppofed  to  be  one  of  its  primary  efl^ential  qua- 
lities or  properties,  this  is  what  we  have  as  clear 
an  idea  of  as  wehaveof  folidity  and  extenfionf. 
He  himfelf  clfcwherc  obferves,  that  "  our  ideas 
"  of  rcfieftion  are  as  clear  and  diftind  as  thofe 
"  of  fenfation,  and  convey  knowlege  that  may 
"  be  faid  to  be  more  real  \  \"  And  that  the  ideas 
"  we  have  of  thought  by  reflection,   and  of 

*  Vol.  IIL  p  re;.         t  lb.  p.  510,  511,  512.      ±Ib.  365. 
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^^  fome  few  modes  of  thinking,  are  as  dear  as  letter. 
■'  thofe  we  have  of  extenfion,  and  the  modes  of 
'*  extenfion  by  fenfation  */'  Why  then  may 
we  not  from  thofe  ideas  infer  a  thinking,  as 
well  as  from  the  other  a  folid  extended  fub- 
ftance  ?  And  that  thefe  fubftances  are  abfolutely 
diftind,  and  of  different  natures,  fince  their  pro- 
perties manifeftly  are  fo?  He  hath  himfeJf  ac- 
knowleged  enough  to  fhcw  the  reafonablenefs 
of  this  conclufion.  "  That  we  live,  and  move, 
"  and  think,  faith  he,  and  that  there  mufi:  be 
■'  fomething  in  the  conftitution  of  our  fyftem 
"  of  being  beyond  the  known  properties  of 
"  matter  to  produce  fuch  phenomena  as  thefe, 
*'  are  undeniable  truths."  He  adds  indeed, 
*'  What  that  fomething  is,  we  know  not  j  and 
*'  furely  it  is  high  time  we  fhould  be  convinced, 
"  that  we  cannot  know  it-f-."  But  though  we 
cannot  dcfcribe  its  intimate  clTence,  we  may 
know  enough  of  it  to  be  convinced,  that  it  is 
not  matter.  It  is  to  no  purpofe  to  ptetend,  that 
there  may  be  unknown  properties  of  matter, 
by  which  it  may  be  rendered  capable  of  think- 
ing. For  the  properties  of  matter  that  we  do 
know  are  inconfiftent  with  the  power  of  felf- 
motion  and  confcioufnefs.  It  is  true,  that  he 
cenfures  thofe  as  proud  dognjattjh,  who  beltow 
the  epithets  of  inert:,  fenfelefSjftujndj  p^JJive^ 
upon  matter  if."  But  in  his  calmer  mood, 
when  he  is  not  carried  away  by  the  fpirit  of  op- 
pofition,  and  has  not  his  hypothecs  in  view,  he 

5  Vol.  III.  p.  427.     f  /^.  p.  509.     +  11/.  p.  25. 
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LETTERowns,  that  "  matter  is  purely  pailive,  and  can 
^^.y^"  ad  no  otherwife  than  it  is  aded  upon  *."  It 
is  therefore  inconfiftent  with  its  nature  toafcribe 
to  it  a  principle  of  felf-motion. 
'  He  exprefly  acknowleges,  that  "  our  idea  of 
"  thought  is  not  included  in  the  idea  of  mat- 
*'  ter  f."  And  that  intelled  is  certainly  above 
*'  the  power  of  motion  and  figure,  accordmg  to 
"  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  them;  and  there- 
"  fore,  faith  he,  I  embrace  very  readily  the  opi- 
"  nion  of  thofe  who  allume,  that  God  has  been 
*'  pleafed  to  fuperadd  to  feveral  fyftems  of  mat- 
"  ter,  in  fuch  proportions  as  his  infinite  wifdom 
*'  has  thought  fit,  the  power  of  thinking  \!' 
This  is  an  hypothefis  he  fcems  fond  of  j  he  fre- 
quently refers  to  it,  and  fays  it  is  little  lefs  than 
blafphemy  to  deny  it||.  Mr.  Locke,  as  he  ob- 
ferves,  fuppofed,  that  God  might  if  he  pleafed, 
give  to  certain  fyftems  of  created  fenfelefs  mat- 
ter, put  together  as  he  thinks  fit,  fome  degree  of 
fenfe,  perception,  and  thought.  But  what  Mr. 
Locke  had  advanced  as  barely  poflible,  for 
aught  he  knew,  to  almighty  power,  our  author 
aflumes  as  having  been  adually  done,  and  as 
continually  done  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
things.  But  I  think  we  may  fafely  leave  it  to 
any  unprejudiced  judgment,  whether  it  be  not 
more  reafonablc  and  more  philofophical,  to  af- 
fign  different  fubftances  as  the  fubjeds  of  pro- 
perties fo  intirely  different,  than  to  fuppofe  pro- 
perties merely  lupcradded  by  Omnipotency  to 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  472.     t  Vol.  III.  p.  364.     X  Vol.  V.  p.  35- 
I  Vol.V.  p.  364. 
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fubftances  to  which  they  do  not  naturally  be-LETTEn 
long?  Why  fhould  Lord  Bolingbroke  have  been  J^J^J^ 
fo  backward  to  acknowlege  a  diftind  fubftance 
from  matter  as  the  fubjcd  of  thcfe  properties, 
when  he  himfelf  was  obliged  to  acknowlege, 
that  the  idea  of  thought  is  not  included  iyi  the 
idea  of  matter,  and  that  intelle^  is  abo-ve  the 
power  of  motion  and  figure  according  to  all  the 
ideas  ize  have  of  them  ?    Is  it  agreeable  to  the 
divine  wifdom,  or  to  the  order  of  things,  to 
fuppofe  that  God,  in  the  general  courfe  of  his 
providence,  continually  Tupcradds  preternatural 
or  fupernatural  properties  and  powers  to  things 
not  naturally  fitted  to  receive  them,  rather  ttian 
that  he  hath  produced   fpiritual  lubftances  to 
which  by  the  original  conftitution  of  their  na- 
tures thefe  properties  and  powers  do  belong? 
It  hath  been  often  fhewn  by  thofe  that   have 
treated  this  fubjcd.  that  the  effential  properties  of 
body  and  fpirit  are  not  only  dillindjbut  incompa- 
tible, and  that  therefore  they  cannot  belong  to  the 
famefubftance,  but  muft  be  the  properties  of  dif- 
ferent fubftances.    Matter  being  a  folid,figurabIe, 
divifiblefubftance,conrifting  always  of  feparable, 
nay  of  adually  feparate  and  didinct  parts,  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  very  nature  of  it  that  it  is  not  one 
indivifible  fubftance,  but  is  compounded  of  innu- 
merable little  fubftances,  which  are  really  di- 
ftind,  though  contiguous ;  fo  that  if  the  intel- 
ligent fubftance  in  us  were  corporeal,  it  would 
be  a  compound  of  many  intelligences  and  con- 
fcioufnefles,  which  could  not  be  one  and  the 
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Letter  fame  individual  intelligence  and  confciounefs. 
Y"^  Matter  therefore  is  not  a  lubjed  capable  of  an 
individual  conicioufnefs,  which  confequcntly 
muft  havefome  other  fubjeft  to  refide  in.  This 
argument  is  purfued  with  admirable  clearnefs 
and  force  by  the  learned  'Dx:.  Clarke  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  ^od-juell,  and  in  his  feveral  defences  of 
it  againft  Mr.  Collins,  who  pufhed  the  argument 
for  the  materiality  of  the  foul  as  far  as  it  could 
bear.  Nor  do  I  find  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath 
advanced  any  thing  that  can  be  called  nev^^  upon 
this  fubjed.  He  fuppofes  but  does  not  prove 
all  the  fpecics  of  Intel ledual  beings  to  be  mate- 
rial, and  talks  of  an  mtelleEiiial  fpr'ing  common 
to  them  all ;  which,  he  fays,  is  the  fame  fpring 
in  all,  but  differently  tempered,  fo  as  to  have 
different  degrees  of  force  and  elafticity  in  fome 
from  what  it  has  in  others  ;  and  he  refolves  the 
furprizing  variety  of  its  effect  into  the  apparent 
difference  in  the  conflitutions  or  organizations 
of  animals  *.  But  it  is  juftly  argued  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that 
that  which  is  unintelligent  and  infenfibie  before 
organization,  can  become  intelligent  and  felf- 
confcious  by  organization,  fince  organization 
docs  not  alter  the  nature  and  eflence  of 
things. 

Thefc  obfervations  feem  to  me  fufficient  to 
take  off  the  force  of  what  Lord  Bolhigbroke 
hath  advanced,  to  fhew  that  the  foul  is  not  an 
immaterial  fubftance  diflind  from  the  body. — - 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  526,  527. 
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His  view  in  it  is  plain ;  it  is  to  dcftroy  the  proofLETTER 
of  its  immorrality,  and  to  bring  in  this  concki-  il!^!^ 
fion,  that  fince  it  is  not  a  dirtindt  fubftance  from 
the  body,  it  muft  die  with  it.  He  pretends  in- 
deed that  the  opinion  of  the  foul's  immateriality 
adds  no  ftrength  to  that  of  its  immortality  j  and 
blames  the  metaphyfical  divines  iox.  clogging  the 
belief  of  the  inmiortality  of  the  foul  with  that 
of  its  immateriality  5  and  that  by  refting  too  much 
on  the  latter  they  'uueaken  the  former  *  But  the 
true  reafon  of  his  finding  fault  with  it  is,  that 
the  immateiiality  of  the  human  foul  furnifheth 
a  ftrong  prefumption  in  favour  of  its  immorta- 
lity, or  at  leaft  that  it  may  furvive  when  the 
body  is  diffoived.  That  he  himfclf  is  fenfible 
of  this,  appears  from  what  he  acknowleges, 
that  "  on  fuppofition  of  the  foul's  being  a  dif- 
*'  ferent  fubf^ance  from  matter,  philofophers 
"  argue  admirably  well  aprioriy  and  prove  with 
*'  great  plaufibility,  that  this  mind,  this  foul, 
*^  this  fpirit,  is  not  material^  and  is  immortal." 
He  urges  indeed,  that  "  this  ailumption  cannot 
*'  ftand  an  examination  ^ /'^/?^r/<?/7tj"  that  is, 
as  he  elfe where  obferves,  all  the  phenomena, 
from  our  birth  to  our  death  feem  repugnant  to 
the  immateriality  and  immortality  of  the  foul. 
But  all  that  thefe  phenomena  prove,  is  not  that 
body  and  foul  are  one  and  the  fame  fubdance,  but 
that  there  is  aclofe  union  between  them,  which 
there  may  be,  and  yet  they  may  be  fubtlanccs  oi 
very  different  natures  5  and  that  they  really  arc 

.*  Vol.  III.  p.  53<?,  539.  t  Ih.^.  509. 
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LETTERfo  appears,  as  has  been  already  fhewn,  from 
\j^^^  their  different  eflential  properties.  The  Jaws  of 
this  union  were  appointed  by  the  author  of  the 
human  frame  j  and  by  virtue  of  thofe  laws  foul 
and  body  have  a  mutual  influence  upon  one  an- 
other whilfl  that  union  fubfirts.  But  it  by  no 
means  follows,  that  when  this  union  isdiflolved, 
both  thefe  fubftances,  fo  different  from  one  an- 
other,  do  alike  fall  into  the  dufl.     Nor  can 

this  be  concluded  from  the  phenomena. We 

lee  indeed  what  becomes  of  the  flefhy  cor- 
ruptible body,  bur  we  cannot  pretend  to  decide 
that  therefore  the  thinking  immaterial  fubilance 
is  diilbived  too  5  or  to  determine  what  becomes 
of  it. 

But  he  urgcth,  that  "  though  thinking  and 
**  unthinking  fubftances  fhould  be  fuppofed  ne- 
*'  ver  fo  diftinct  from  one  another,  yet  as  af- 
**  fumed  fouls  were  given  to  inform  bodies, 
"  both  are  neceffary  to  complete  the  human 
"  fyftem ;  and  that  neither  of  them  could  exifl: 
"  or  act  in  a  ftate  of  total  feparation  from  the 
"  other  *."  And  he  obferves,  that  Mr.  IVol- 
lajlon  is  fo  fenfiblc  of  this,  that  he  fuppofes 
that  there  is  befides  the  body  which  perifhes, 
fome  fine  vehicle  that  dwells  with  it  in  the  brain, 
and  i^oes  off  with  it  at  death.  Our  author  has 
not  offered  any  thing  to  fhew  the  abfurdity  of 
this  fuppofition,  except  by  calling  fuch  a  vehicle 
the  jhirt  of  the  foul,  and  talking  of  the  foul's 
flying  away  in  its  fiirt  into  the  o^en  fields  of 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  517. 
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heaven:   Which  may,  for  r.uG;ht  I  know,  pafsLETTfi?. 

vxu. 


with  fome  perfons  for  witty  banrcr  5  but  has  no    ^** 


argument  in  it.  Very  able  phiiofophcrs,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  fuppokd,  that  all 
created  fpirits  are  attended  with  materia!  vehi- 
cles. But  whatever  becomes  of  this  fuppofition 
with  regard  to  the  human  foul,  I  do  not  fee  ho\V 
it  follows  that  a  fubftance  which  is  elTcntially 
adive,  intellecUve,  andvolitive,  fhould  lofe  all 
intellect,  adion,  and  volition,  merely  on  its 
being  feparated  from  a  material  fubftance  to 
which  it  was  united,  and  which  is  naturally  void 
of  thefe  qualities.  However  it  might  be  bound 
by  the  laws  of  that  union  for  a  time,  there  is 
no  reafon  to  think  it  lliould  be  ftill  fubjed  to 
thofe  laws,  and  that  it  fhould  be  unable  to  a6i: 
or  think  at  all,  after  this  union  is  diilblved. 

The  only  thing  farther  which  hath  any  ap- 
pearance of  argument  is,  that  "  if  the  philo- 
"  fopher  ailerts,  that  whatever  thinks  is  a  iimpie 
"  being,  immaterial,  indiffolublc,  and  therefore 

"  immortal. We  muft  be  reduced,   if  we 

"  receive  this  hypothefis,  to  fuppofc  that  other 
"  animals  befides,  have  immaterial  or  irnmor- 
"  tal  fouls  *."  And  if  it  be  allowed,  that  other 
animals  have  immaterial  fouls  too,  I  do  not  fee 
what  abfurdity  follows  from  it  5  or  why  it  may 
not  reafonably  be  fuppofed,  that  there  may  be 
innumerable  gradations  of  immaterial  beings  of 
very  different  capacities,  and  intended  for  dif- 
ferent ends  and  ufes.  But  our  author  urges 
•  Vol.III.  p.  528. 
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tETTERagainft  thofe   who   fuppofe   fenfitivc  fouls  in 
^1^  brutes,  and  a  rational  foul  in  man,  that  "  the 
"  power  of  thinking  is  as  ncccflary  to  pcrcep- 
"  tion  of  the  ilighteit  fenfation,  as  it  is  to  gco- 
"  metrical  reafoning  :   And  that  it  manifel\ly 
*'  implies  a  contradidion  to  fay,  that  afubftance 
"  capable  of  thought  by  its  nature  in  one  de- 
"  gree  or  inftancc,  is  by  its  nature  incapable  of 
'<  it  in  any  other*."     But  1  fee  not  the  leail:  ab- 
furdity  in  this;  except  it  befaid,  that  it  neceffa- 
rily  follows  that  a  fubliance  capable  of  thought 
or  fcnfe  in  the  loweft  degree,  muft  be  effentially 
capable  of  thought  or  fenfe  in  the  highel\  degree. 
I  can  eafily  conceive  that  a  nature  may  be  fup- 
pofed  capable  of  the  former,  and  not  of  the 
Jattcr.     And  muft  not  he  fay  fo  too,  fince  he 
afferts,  that  brutes  think,  and  yet  I  believe  will 
hardly  affirm  that  they  are  capable  as  well  as 
men  of  geometrical  reafoning  \   There  is  no  ab- 
furdity  in  fuppofing  immaterial  fouls,    which 
have  fenfitivc  perceptions,  and  are  capable  of  fen- 
iitivc  happinefs,  without  ever  rifing  beyond  this, 
or  being  properly  capable  of  moral  agency.  And 
-fuppofing  the  brutes  to  have  immaterial  fenfitive 
fouls  which  are  not  annihilated  at  death,   what 
becomes  of  them  after  death,  wiiether  they  are 
made  ufe  of  to  animate  other  bodies,  or  wliat  is 
done  with  them,  we  cannot  tell.     Nor  is  our 
not  being  able  to  aflign  an  ufe  for  them  io  much 
asaprcfumprion  that  they  anfwer  no  end  at  all, 
or  that  they  do  not  exift.    There  may  be  a  thou- 

•  Vol.  III.  531. 
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fand  ways  which  the  Lord  of  nature  may  havcLETXER 
of  difpofing  of  them,  which  we  know  nothing ^^^ 
of.  ^"^^^ 

It  appears  from  what  hath  been  offered,  that 
there  is  a  real  foundation  in  reafon  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  foul's  immortality,  and  that  there- 
fore there  is  no  need  to  refolve  it,  as  this  writer 
feems  willing  to  do,  into  the  pride  of  the  hu- 
man heart.  It  is  his  own  obfervation,  "  That 
"  men  were  coafcious  ever  fince  their  race  ex- 
*'  iftcd,  that  there  is  an  adive  thinkint^  principle 
"  in  their  compoficiou  — That  there  arc  corj^o- 
^^  real  natures,  we  have  fenfitivc  knovvlege : 
"  That  there  are  fpiritual  natures  diilind  from 
"  all  thcfc,  we  have  no  knowlcge  at  all.  We 
"  only  infer  that  there  are  fuch,  bccaufe  we 
"  know  that  we  think,  and  are  not  able  to  con- 
"  ceive  how  material  fyftems  can  think  *." 
And  this  certainly  is  a  very  reafonable  inference, 
as  reafonable  as  it  is  to  infer  a  material  fub- 
ftance  from  the  alfedions  and  properties  of 
matter. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  our  author 
hath  acknowleged  fcveral  things  which  furniTi 
a  very  reafonable  prcfumption  in  favour  of  the 
doclrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  One 
is,  the  univerfai  prevalence  of  that  doctrine  X 
from  the  eldell  antiquity.  For  this  feems  to 
ihcw,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  fcnri- 
mcnts  of  the  human  mind  ^  or  at  lead  that  it 
was  derived  from  a  primitive  univerfai  traditloa 

•Vol.  III.  p.  536. 
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LETTER  received  from  the  firfl:  anceftors  of  the  human 
race,  and  which  was  originally  owing  to  divine 
revelation.     Boththcfe  may  probably  have  con- 
tributed to  the  general  fpreading  of  this  notion. 
This  writer,  according  to  his  cuftom,  varies  on 
this  head.     For  after  having  exprefly  aflerted, 
that  this  dodrine  was  inculcated  from  time  im- 
mernorial^  and  that  it  began  to  be  taught  long 
before  ive  have  any  light  into  antiquity  * ;  he 
pretends  to  aiiign  the  original  of  it,  andafcribes 
the  invention  ot  it  to  Egypt,  and  that  it  came 
from  thence  to  the  Greeks,    to  whom  it  was 
brought  by  Orpheus,  and  from  the  Greeks  to 
the  Romans  f.     But  we  find  it  was  equally  re- 
ceived amon,^  the  mod  barbarous  as  among  the 
moll  polite  nations.     The  antient  Indians ,  Scy- 
thians y  Gauls,  Germans y  Britons,  as   well   as 
Greeks  and  Romans,  believed  that  fouls  are  im- 
mortal,  and  that  men  fiiould  live  in  another 
liate  after  death.     There  were  fcar^  any  among 
the  Americans,  when  the  Europeans  firft  arrived 
there,  who  doubted  of  it.     It  has  been  almoft 
as  generally  believed  as  the  exiftence  of  God; 
fo  that  it  may  well  pafs  for  a  common  notion. 

Another  thing  taken  notice  of  by  this  writer, 
nnd  to  which  he  partly  afcribcs  the  belief  of  the 
foul's  immortality,  is  what  he  calls  the po'-Ji'erful 
defire  of  continuing  to  exift.  He  obferves, 
that  this  defire  was  lb  Hrong,  that  "  the  multi- 
"  tude  in  the  Pagan  world  were  ready  to  em- 
**^  brace  the  hope  of  immortality,   though  it 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  237.  308.        t  Ih.  p.  352,  489. 
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"  was  accompanied  with  the  fear  of  damna- letter 
**  tion  *."  This ftrong  dc/ire  of  future  exiftence,,^^.^^ 
appears  by  his  own  account  to  be  natural  to  the 
human  mind.  And  would  the  Author  of  our 
beings  have  fo  conftituted  us,  if  the  objccl  of 
this  defire  was  vain,  and  if  there  were  no  future 
exigence  to  exped  ?  Is  not  this  powerful  defire 
or  expedation  of  immortality,  which  is  im- 
planted in  the  human  heart,  an  argument  that 
he  that  made  us,  formed  and  dcfigned  us  not 
merely  for  this  prefcnt  (fate  and  tranfitory  life, 
but  for  a  future  ftatc  of  exiftence? 

Lord  Bolingbroke  further  obfcrves,  that  one 
great  caufe  of  thefpreading  of  this  dodrine  was 
its  being  encouraged  by  the  politicians  and  le- 
gillators,  as  well  as  philoibphers,  on  the  account 
of  its  great  ufefulnefs  to  mankind,  and  becaufe 
they  looked  upon  it  to  be  neccflary  to  inforce 
the  fandions  of  the  law  of  nature  f.  Now  this 
great  ufefulnefs  and  necellity  of  this  dodrine  is 
no  fmall  argument  of  its  truth.  Por  if  men 
are  fo  framed,  that  they  cannot  be  properly  go- 
verned without  the  hopes  or  fears  of  a  future 
ftate;  if  thefe  are  neccflary  to  preferve  order 
and  good  government  in  the  world,  to  allure 
and  engage  men  to  virtue,  and  deter  them  from 
vice  and  wickednefs j  this  (hews  that  the  Author 
of  their  beings  defigned  them  for  immortality, 
and  a  future  Hate,  and  that  confcqucntly  fuch  a 
ftate  there  really  is  ;  except  it  be  faid,  that  he 
formed  our  natures  fo  as  to  make  it  necelTary  to 

•  Vol.  Y.  p,  237.       f /i^.  p.  281, 351. 
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LETTER  govern  us  by  a  iic,  and  by  falfe  motive?,  and 
^_^^"J^  imaginary  hopes  and  tears. 

It  iufiiciently  appears  from  what  hath  been  al- 
ready obiervcd,  that  our  author  by  denying  that 
the  foul  is  an  immaterial  fubftance  diQind  from 
the  body,  hath  done  what  he  could  to  take  away 
the  force  of  the  natural  argument  for  a  future 
{late  of  cxitlence  and  retributions  after  this  life 
is  at  an  end:  It  remains  that  \vc  take  notice  of 
what  he  hath  offered  todeflrov  the  moral  ar"u- 
nients  ufually  brought  tor  it  trom  the  fuppoled 
unequal  diftributions  of  this  prefent  fiatc.     He 
fcts  himfclf  at  great  length  to  prove  that  the 
fuppofition  is  abloRuely  falfe  and  ground lefsj 
that  it  is  highly  inju^us  to  God  ;   and  tcndcth 
to  caft  the  moft  blafphemous  reflcdions  upon 
his  providence.     In  the  management  of  this  ar- 
gument he  hath  broke  out  into  the  mod  oppi-o- 
brious  invectives  againlf   the  Chriftian  divmes 
and  philofophcrs,  whom  he  abufes  and  traduces 
wiihout  the  leaft  regard  to  decency.     He  fre- 
quently charges  them  as  in  a  confederacy  with 
the  AtheiPis  5   and  reprcfents  them  as  "  com- 
^^  plaining   of    the   uniform   conducf  of  that 
*'  providence  of  God   which   is  over    a!l    his 
"   works,  and  ccnfuring  their  Creator   in  the 
*'  government   of  the    world,    which  he  has 

'*  made  and  preferves. That  they  have  done 

*'  nothing  more  than  repeat  what  all  the 
"  Athcifls  from  T)i  mocritus  and  Epicurus  have 
*'  faid  :  That  they  have  pulhed  their  arguments 
*'  on  this  fubjed  fo  far,  that  the  whole  tribe  of 

"  thefe 
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-*'  thefe  vvrircrs,  like  JVoUaJjon  and  C/^r<^^,  do  in  letter 
"  effcd  renounce  God,  as  much  as  the  ranked  of^  ^"^' 
"  the  Athciftical  tribe:  And  he  undertakes  to 
"  prove  this,  to  their  fhame,  to  be  true  *."  That 
"  the  heathen  Thcifl:^  defended  the  divine  pro- 
"  vidence  againft  the  Atheiils  who  attacked  it, 
*'  and  recommended  a  chearful  rcfignation  to 
"  all  the  difpenfations  of  it  5  whereas  Chriftian 
"  divines  have  made  a  common  caufe  with  the 
Atheifts  to  attack  providence,  and  to  mur- 
mur   againft  the    neccllary  fubmiilion   that 

they  pay  f/' That  "  the  Chriftian  philofo- 

phers  far  from  defending  the  providei^e  of 
God,  have  joined  in  the  clamour  againft  ir." 
—  That  ''  they  have  brought  the  felf-exiftent 

Being  to  the  bar  of  humanity, and  he  has 

been  tried,  convided,  and  condemned,  like 
the  governor  of  a  province,  or  any  other  in- 
ferior magiftrate  \." 

Accordingly  he  fets  up  as  a  zealous  advocate 
for  the  goodnefs  and  righteoulnefs  of  divine 
providence  in  the  prefent  conftitution  of  things, 
and  with  great  Iblemnity  undertakes  to  plead 
the  caufe  of  God  againft  Athciiis  and  Divines. 
He  affirms,  that  *'  notwithftanding  the  human 
*'  race  is  expofcd  to  vatious  evils,  there  is  no 
"  ground  for  comphtint,  but  abundant  caufe 
*'  for  thankfulnefs  ||  "  That  "  if  we  sre  fub- 
**  jcd  to  many  evils,  phyfical  and  moral,  we 
"  can  ftiew  much  more  good  of  both  kinds, 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  484,  485.        f  lb.  p.  486.         X  /^.  p.  488. 
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LETTER<«  which  God  hath  beftowcd  upon  us,  or  put  it 

^^^^^-^^  "  into  our  power  to  procure  to  ourfclvcs." 

That  the  means  to  foften  or  prevent  evils,  the 
chief  of  which  he  reckons  to  be  hope,  are  ^*  fo 
"  many  inftances  of  the  pofltive  goodnefs  of 
"  God  *:"  That  "  neither  the  goodnefs  nor 
*'  jdftice  of  God  require  that  we  Ihould  be  bet- 
"  ter,  nor  happier  than  we  are  f:"  That  man 
**  enjoys  numberless  benefits  by  the  fitnefs  of  hiis 
*'  nature  to  the  conrtitution  of  the  world,  un- 
**  asked,  unmerited,  freely  bcQowed  J."  He 
■afierts,  in  oppofition  to  Atheifts  and  Divines, 
that  "  the  general  ilate  of  mankind  in  the  pre- 
*'  fent  fchcmc  oi  providence  is  not  only  tole- 

''  table,  bur  happy: And  that  there  is  in 

^'  this  world  lo  much  more  good  than  evil,  and 
**  the  general  (late  oi  mankind  is  fo  happy  in  it, 
*'  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  exaggerated  de- 
''  fcriptions  that  have  been  made  of  human  mi- 
*'  fcry  j|  :"  Tliat  **  God  has  made  us  happy,  and 
"  has  put  it  into  our  power  to  make  ourielves 
"  happier  by  a  due  ufc  of  our  reafon,  which 
'^  leads  us  to  the  practice  of  moral  virtue,  and 
^<  to  all  the  duties  of  fociety  I:"  That  '*  good 
*'  men  arc  ofcen  unhappy,  and  bad  men  happy, 
<'  has,  he  fays,  been  a  fubject  of  invcdive  ra- 
*'  ther  than  argument,  to  Epicurus^  Cotta,  and 
*'  orhcrs  among  the  antients,  and  to  eminent 
*•  divines  among  the  moderns  §."  And  he  par- 
ticularly examines  the  inQances  produced   by 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  336.  +  lb.  p.  512.  X  ^^■P-339- 
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Cotta  in  Cicero  againft  the  providence  of  Godji-ETTER 
and  fhews  what  Balbus  might  have  anfwered  *.i 
He  finds  great  fault  with  Dr.  Clarke  for  faying, 
that  "  it  is  certain  from  the  moral  attributes  of 
"  God,  that  there  muft  be  fuch  a  future  ftate  of 
"  cxiflencc,  as  that  by  an  exact  diftribution  of 
"  rewards  and  punifhments,  all  the  prefcnt  dif- 
*'  orders  and  inequalities  may  be  fet  right,  and 
**  that  the  whole  fchemc  of  providence  may  ap- 
*'  pear  at  its  conllimmation  to  be  a  defign  worthy 
"  of  infinite  wifdom,  juftice,  and  goodnefs." 
See  Clarke's  Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
Religion,  Prop.  IV.  For  this  he  calls  him  au- 
dacious and  vain  fophift  :  And  that,  "  accord- 
"  ing  to  rhcfe  men,  it  appears  actually  un- 
"  worthy  of  them  at  prefent  f."  And  in  op- 
pofition,  as  he  pretends,  to  divines,  he  fhews 
the  general  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote 
happincfs,  and  of  vice  to  produce  mifery  ij:. 

Thefe  things  he  enlarges  upon  in  feveral  of 
his  Fragments  and  Eflays  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
his  works.  See  particularly  the  ferry-third, 
forty-fourth,  forty-eighth,  forty-ninth,  fiftieth, 
fifty-firft,  fifty- fecond,  fifty-third,  and  fifty-fourth 
of  thofe  Fragments. 

It  will  be  neceffary  here  to  make  fome  ob- 
fervations  ;  and  a  few  will  be  fufficient. 

And  I.  My  firft  refledion  is  this,  That  Lord 
Bolingbroke  had  no  juft  preten lions  to  value 
himfelf  upon  being  an  advocate  for  the  good- 

*   Vol.  V.  p.  404,  ttfei.        f  lb,  p.  ^95.         \  lb.  p.  ^99, 
it  feq. 
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Li;TTERncrs  and  righreoafncis  of  divine   providence; 

ij^^^  nor  cou'.d  properly  attempt  to  vindicate  it  in  a 
confiftency  with  his  fchcme.  He  had  taken  pains 
to  (hew,  that  moral  attributes  are  not  to  be 
afcribed  to  God  as  diftinguifhed  from  his  phyfi- 
cal  attributes :  That  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
juftice  and  goodnefs  in  God  according  to  our 
ideas  of  them,  nor  can  we  form  any  judgment 
concerning  them  \  and  that  there  are  many  phe- 
nomena in  the  prefent  courfe  of  things  which 
are  abfolutely  repugnant  to  thcfe  moral  attri- 
butes. But  in  that  part  of  his  book  where  he 
undertakes  to  juftify  the  providence  of  God  in 
this  prefent  (late,  he  not  only  fuppofes  juflice 
and  goodnefs  in  God,  but  that  they  are  confpi- 
cuous  in  the  whole  courfe  of  his  difpenfations, 
and  that  the  prefent  (late  of  things  is  agreeable 
to  our  ideas  of  tiiofe  attributes.  Another  con- 
fideration  which  ihews  his  great  inconfiQency  is, 
that  at  the  fame  time  that  he  fets  up  as  an  advo- 
cate for  the  goodnefs  and  juftice  of  providence 
in  this  prefciit  (late,  he  yet  will  not  allow  that 
providence  confidcrs  men  individually  at  all, 
though  he  himfelf  owns  that  juflice  has  necefla- 
rily  a  relpecl  to  individuals.  I  had  occafion  to 
obferve  in  my  latl  letter,  that  he  aflerts,  that 
f  jufiice  requires  moft  certainly  that  rewards 
*'  and  punifhments  fhould  be  meafured  out  in 
'-'■  every  particular  cafe  in  proportion  to  the  me- 
*'  tit  and  demerit  of  each  individual  *."  With 
what  confiilcncy  then  can  he  undertake  to  dc- 

*  Vol.  V,  p.  405. 
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monflratc  the  iuftice  of  providence  in  this  pre- letter 

^  ^  VIII. 


fent  rtatc,  when  he  makes  it  eflential  to  ju(ticc, 


that  regard  fhould  be  had  to  the  cafes  and  cir- 
cumftanccs  of  individuals,  and  yet  affirms,  that 
providence  in  this  prefent  ftate  hath  no  regard 
to  individuals  ?  And  he  feems  to  make  its  not 
extendina;  to  individuals  here,  an  ar'^ument  that 
it  {"hall  not  extend  rothcm  in  a  future  date  j  for 
he  mentions  it  as  an  abfurdity  in  the  Chriftian 
fyftem,  that  "  the  proceedings  of  the  future 
*'  ftate  will  be  the  very  reverie  of  the  prefent; 
*'  for  that  then  every  individual  human  creature 
*'  is  to  be  tried,  whereas  here  they  are  confi- 
*'  dered  only  collectively  ;  that  the  mofl  fccret 
*'  adions,  nay,  the  very  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
*'  will  be  laid  open,  and  fenrence  will  be  pro- 
*'  nounced  accordingly  *  :"  Where  he  feems  to 
srgue,  that  bccaufe  individusls  are  not  called  to 
an  account,  or  rewarded  and  punifhcd  here  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  merits  or  demerits  j 
therefore  they  riiall  not  be  fo  hereafter.  Whereas 
tne  argument  feems  to  hold  llrongly  the  other 
way,  fuppofmg  the  juftice  of  divine  providence  ; 
thatfince  juftice  neceifarily  requires  that  a  regard 
fiiould  be  had  to  men  s  particular  adlions,  cafes, 
and  circumitances,  and  fincc  there  is  not  an  exadt 
dillribution  of  rewards  and  puailhments  to  in- 
dividuals in  this  prefent  ftate,  according  to  the 
perfonal  merit  or  demerit  of  each  individual, 
taerefore  there  fhall  be  a  future  ftate,  in  which 
this  Ihall  be  done,  and  the  righteoufnefs  of 
!  Vol.  V.  p.  494. 
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Letter  providence  fnall  be  fully  manifeiled  and  vindi- 
^y^Ij.  cated.  And  it  cannot  but  appear  a  little  extra- 
ordinary, that  this  author  lliould  make  fuch  a 
mighty  parade  of  his  zeal  for  vindicating  the 
juftice  of  divine  providence,  when  according  to 
his  fchcme  the  jutlice  of  providence  cannot 
confidently  be  faid  to  be  cxcrcifcdordifpby'd, 
cither  here  or  hereafter. 

2diy,It  is  proper  farther  to  obferve,  that  what 
Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  offered   with  fo  much 
pomp  for  vindicating  the  proceedings  of  divine 
providence  in  the  prefent  conftiturion  of  things, 
hath  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  called  new,  or 
which  had  not  been  faid  as  well,  or  better,  by 
Chriftian  divines  and  philofophcrs  before  him. 
They  have  frequently  ftewn,  that  this  prefent 
world  is  full  of  the  effects  and  indances  of  the 
divine  goodnefs:  That  many  of  tholb  that  arc 
called  natural  cviis  are  the  effecls  of  wife  gene- 
ral laws,  which  are  bell  upon  the  whole :  That 
the  evils  of  this  life  are,  for  the  mofl:  part,  tole- 
rable,   and  overbalanced   by   the  bleilings  be- 
ilowcd  upon  us,  which  ordinarily  fpcaking  are 
much  fuperior  to  thofe  evils :  That  in  the  pre- 
fent conllitution,  virtue  has  a  manitefl  tendency 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  to  produce  hap- 
pinefs,  and  vice  miferyi  and  that  this  conftitu- 
tion  is  the  elFed  of  a  wife  and  good  providence, 
from  whence  it  may  be  concluded,    that  the 
great  Author  and  Governor  of  the  world  ap- 
proves the  one,  and  difapproves  the  other  ?  So 
that  it  may  be  juflly  faid  in  general,  that  good 

and 
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and  virtuous  pcrfons  enjoy  more  true  fatisfad ion ^^"^"^^^ 
and  happinefs,  even  in  this  prefent  life,  than  the  ^^/^^/^ 
bad  and  vicious.  Diviii'es  may  fay  much  more  on 
this  head   than  this  author  could  conliftently 
do.   They  maintain  a  providence  which  extends 
even  to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race: 
That  good  men  may  confidcr  themfclves  as  con- 
tinually under  God's  wife  and  fatherly  care  and 
infpedtion  :   That  they   may    regard  the  good 
things  they  enjoy  as  the  efFcds  of  his  goodnefs, 
and  are  provided  with  the  propcrcfl:  confolations 
and  fupports  under  all  the  evils  of  this  prefent 
life,  being  perfuaded,  that  God  who  knoweth 
their circumllances,  willover-rule  all  thefe  things 
for  their  benefit ;  and  that  they  arc  part  of  the 
difciplinc  appointed  to  prepare  them  for  a  better 
ftate ;  the  profpeds  of  which  difFufe  joy  and 
comfort  through  all  the  gloomy  fcenes  of  ad- 
verfity  they  may  have  to  meet  with.     Bat  in  his 
Icheme  there  is  no  folid   foundation  for  that 
tranquillity  of  mind,  of  which   he  fpeaks  in 
fuch  high  terms  as  the  infeparable  companion 
of  virtue,  and  for  that  hope,  whidi,  he  fays, 
gives  a  relifh  to  all  the  comforts,  and  takes  off 
the  bitter  relifh  from  all  the  misfortunes  of  life. 
If  providence  doth  not  concern  irfclf  about  in- 
dividuals, the  good  man  hath  no  effectual  fup-  " 
port  under  his  calamities.    And  it  is  worthy  of 
our  obfervation,  that  our  author  himfelf  in  vin- 
dicating the  juftice  and  goodnefs  of  providence 
in  this  prefent  ftate,  is  fometimes  obliged  to 
have  recourfe  to  the  hypothefis  of  a  particular 

providence. 
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LETTERprovidence.  Some  of  the  anfwers  he  puts  into 
j^_^^__^thc  moLitii  o{  Balbusy  as  what  he  might  have 
oppolld  to  Cottar  harangue  againft  providence, 
proceed  upon  the  fuppolition  of  a  providence 
which  hath  a  regard  to  the  cafes  and  circum- 
ftanccs  of  individuals  *.  And  with  regard  to 
pubUc  calamities,  one  ot  the  ways  he  takes 
of  accounting  for  them  is  this,  that  "  they 
*^  may  be  confidcred  as  chaftifements,  when 
"  there  are  any  to  be  amended  by  partaking  in 

"  them,  or  being  fpedators  of  them. And 

*'  that  they  Ihould  teach  mankind  to  adore  and 
"  tear  that  providence,  which  governs  the 
"  world  by  particular  as  well  as  general  dif- 
"  penfationsf.' 

A  third  rcdedion  is  this.  That  though  it  be 
very  true  in  general,  that  in  the  prefent  confli- 
tution  of  things,  virtue  hath  a  manifed  ten- 
dency to  promore  our  happinefs,  and  vice  to 
produce  mifery,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
it  often  happeneth  in  particular  cafes,  that  as  to 
the  outward  difpenfations  of  providence,  there 
is  not  a  conftant  and  remarkable  ditfcrcnce 
made  between  the  righceous  and  the  wicked 
here  on  earth  :  That  perfons  of  eminent  virtue 
have  irequentiy  been  overwhelmed  with  evils 
and  calamities  of  various  kinds,  and  have  pe- 
rifned  under  them,  without  any  reconipence  of 
that  virtue,  il  there  be  no  future  Ifate :  And 
that  wicked  men  have  often  been  remarkably 
profperous,  and  have  met  with  great  fuccefs  in. 

*  Vcl.V.p.412.  t /^.  p.  380,  381. 
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their  undertakings,  and  have  continued  profpcr-LETTER 
ous  to  the  end  of  their  ii^^es.  Thcfc  thinL^s  (^^,-vO 
have  been  obferved  in  all  ages.  And  accord- 
ingly he  exprefly  owns,  that  "  the  antient 
"  Theirts  were  perfuaded,  that  nothing  lefs 
"  tlian  the  exiftence  of  all  mankind  in  a  future 
"  (late,  and  a  more  exact  diftribution  of  re- 
"  wards  and  punifhmenrs  could  excufe  the  af- 
"  fumed,  irregular,  and  unjurt  proceedings  of 
^'  providence  in  this  life,  on  which  Athcifis 
"  founded  their  objcdions  *."  He  frequently 
intimates,  that  this  was  one  great  rcafou  of  the 
philofophers  afluming  the  doftrine  of  future  re- 
wards and  punilliments :  Though  ibmerimes  he 
feems  to  contradict  this,  and  to  izy,  that  the 
heathens  did  not  take  in  the  hypothecs  of  a 
future  ftate  in  order  to  vindicate  the  condudt  of 
divine  providence  f.  But  without  cndcavour- 
ins;  to  reconcile  this  writer  to  himfclf,  which  it 
is  often  impollible  to  do,  we  may  proceed  upon 
it  as  a  certain  thing,  that  it  hath  br.ea  generally 
acknowleged  in  all  ages,  that  good  nen  have 
been  often  in  a  very  caiamirous  con  'irion  in 
this  prelent  ftate,  and  bad  men  in  vcy  profper- 
ous  circumdances.  It  is  true,  that  as  our  author 
obferves,  we  may  be  deceived,  and  think  thofc 
to  be  good  men  who  are  not  To  :  But  in  many 
cafes  we  may  certainly  pronounce,  thit  thofe 
who  by  their  adions  plainly  fhew  themfelvcs  to 
be  bad  men,  the  unjult,  the  fraudulent,  the 
cruel  and  opprcilive,  profper  and  fiourilh,  whiitt 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  30S.         t  Compare  ib,  238,  4.S7. 
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LETTER  men  whom  it  were  the  height  of  uncharitable- 
™;;^^  nefs  not  to  fuppofe  perfons  of  great  goodnefs, 
integrity,  and  generous  honefty,  fuffer  even  by 
their  very  virtues,  and  are  cxpofed  to  grievous 
opprefTion  and  reproach,  without  any  redrefs 
from  human  judicatories.  It  is  his  own  obfer- 
vation,  that  '*  there  is  room  for  much  contin- 
"  gency  in  the  phyfical  and  moral  world,  un« 
"  der  the  government  of  a  general  providence, 
"  and  that  amidfl:  thele  contingencies,  happi- 
*'  ncfs,  outward  happinefs  at  leaft,  may  fall  to 
"  the  lot  of  the  wicked,  and  outward  unhappi- 
*'  neis  to  the  lot  of  good  men  *." 

Mr.  Hume  has  reprefented  this  matter  with 
fpirit  and  elegance  in  the  twenty- firft  of  his 
moral  and  political  Eflays.  Where  he  obferves. 
That  "  though  virtue  be  undoubtedly  the  beft 
*^  choice  where  it  can  be  attained,  yet  fuch  is 
"  the  confufion  and  diforder  of  human  affairs, 
*'  that  no  perfcd  oeconomy,  or  regular  diftribu- 
*'  tion  of  happinefs  or  mifery  is  in  this  life  ever 
*'  to  be  expeded.  Not  only  are  the  goods  of 
"  fortune,  and  endowments  of  the  body,  un- 
*'  equally  diftributed  between  the  virtuous  and 
*'  the  vicious  5  but  the  moft  worthy  character, 
''  by  the  very  oeconomy  of  the  pallions,  doth 
*'  not  always  enjoy  the  higheft  felicity.  Though 
*^  all  vice  is  pernicious,  the  difturbance  or  pain 
"  is  not  meafured  out  by  nature  with  exatft 
'^  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  vice:  Nor  is  the. 
"-'  man  of  higheft  virtue,  even  abHrafting  from 

•  Vol.V,  p.  485. 
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"  external  accidents,  always  the  moft  happy.   Abetter 

"  gloomy  and  melancholy  temper  may  be  found   ^"^' 

^<  in  very  worthy  charaders  that  have  a  great  fenfe 

*'  of  honour  and  integrity  5  and  yet  this  alone 

*'  may  embitter  life,  and  render  aperfon  com- 

*'  pleteiy   miferable.      On  the  other  hand,    a 

*'  felfifli  villain  may  pofieis  a  ipring  and  alacrity 

"  of  temper,  a  certain  gaiety  of  heart,  whic'i 

*-  will  compenfate  the  uneafinefs  and  remorfe 

"  arifing  from  ail  the  other  vices, If  a  maa 

"  be  liable  to  a  vice  or  imperfedion,  ii  may 
"  often  happen,  that  a  good  quality  which  he 
"  poflefTes  along  with  it,  will  render  him  more 
"  miferable,  than  if  he  vvere  completely  vicious. 
"  A  fenfe  of  {"hame  in  an  impcrfed  charader,  is 
"  certainly  a  virtue,  but  produces  great  uneafi- 
'*  nefs  and  remorfe,  from  which  the  abandoned 
"  villain  is  entirely  free  *." 

Though  1  lay  no  great  ftrefs  on  Mr.  Hmne's 
authority,  yet  I  believe  this  reprefentation  will 
be  acknowleged  to  be  agreeable  to  obfervatioa 
and  experience.  And  if  it  be  fo,  what  can  be 
more  natural  or  reafonable,  than  the  hypoche/ss 
of  a  future  ftare,  where  the  rewards  of  virtue 
and  punilhments  of  vice,  fhall  be  more  equally 
and  regularly  proportioned  than  they  can  ordi- 
narily be  in  this  prefent  ftate  ? 

It  is  hard  to  produce  an  inilance  of  groflec 
calumny  and  abufe  than  our  author  is  guilty  of, 
when  he  advanccth  it  as  a  i^encral  charge  a^ainft 

*  Hume's  moral  and  political  Effays,  p,  244,  245. 
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LETTER  the  Chriftiaii  divines,  that  '^  they  have  made  a 
,J^^iJ^  "  common  caufe  with  Atheifts  to  attack  provi- 
"  dcnce,  and  to  murmur  againft  the  neccflary 
"  fubmillion  that  they  pay/'  And  he  gives  it 
as  the  character  of  the  Chrtji'ian^  that  "  he 
*'  goes  murmuring  and  complaining  thro'  this 
"  life  againft  the  juftice  of  God,  and  therefore 
"  deferves  little  to  tafte  of  his  goodnefs  in  a 
"  future  ftate  *."  But  this  is  firangely  mifre- 
prefented.  The  Chriftian  intruded  by  the  holy 
Scriptures  believes,  that  God  is  perfedly  juft  and 
righteous  in  all  his  ways. He  is  taught  to  re- 
gard all  the  good  things  he  enjoys  as  flowing 
from  God's  paternal  benignity ;  all  the  evils 
and  afiii£iions  he  endures,  as  ordered  and  go- 
verned for  the  moft  wife  and  righteous  ends.  If 
there  be  any  thing  in  the  divine  difpenfations  at 
prefcnr,  which  he  cannot  well  account  for,  or 
reconcile,  he  is  far  from  accufing  God,  or  en- 
tertaining a  hard  thought  of  his  jufticc  or  good- 
nefs. He  believes,  thatthcfe  things  are  all  wifely 
ordered,  or  permitted  :  That  they  are  what  may 
be  expcded  in  a  ftate  of  trial  anddifcipline,and 
rnake  a  part  of  the  fcheme  of  divine  providence, 
which  will  appear,  when  the  whole  comes  to 
be  viewed  in  its  proper  connexion  and  harmo- 
ny, to  have  been  ordered  with  the  moft  perfed 
wifdom,  righteoufnefs,  and  goodnefs.  This 
prefent  ftate  only  makes  a  part  of  the  glorious 
plan  ;  and  they  arc  the  pcrfons  that  defame  and 
miircprefcnt  providence,  who  arc  for  fcparating 

*  Holingbroke's  works.  Vol.  V.  p.  486. 
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find  disjointing  the  admirable  fcheme.  What  a^^^jjj^^ 
ftrange  pcrverfion  is  it  to  reprefcnt  the  hope  and  x^r^-^^J 
expectation  which  Chriftians  entertain  of  a  fu- 
ture ftatc,  as  arguing  a  bad  temper  of  mind, 
and  tending  to  render  them  unworthy  to  tafteof 
the  divine  goodnefs  hereafter !  As  if  it  were  a 
fault  and  a  vice  to  afpire  to  a  ftate  where  our  na- 
ture fhall  be  raifed  to  the  perfedion  of  holinefs 
and  virtue,  where  true  piety  fliall  receive  its  pro- 
per and  full  reward,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine 
perfedions  fhall  be  moft  illuftriouflydifplay'd. 

As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  thofe  future 
rewards  and  punifhments,  they  will  come  more 
properly  to  be  confidcred  when  I  come  to  exa- 
mine the  objcdions  he  hath  advanced  againft 
the  accounts  that  are  given  of  them  in  the 
Gofpel. 

The  only  thing  farther  which  I  fhall  at  pre- 
fent  take  notice  of,  is  the  ufe  which  he  mal!:es 
of  that  maxim,  That  whatfoever  is  is  right. 
He  infinuates  as  if  Chriftian divines  were  not  for 
acknowleging,  that  whatfoever  God  does  is 
right  5  which  he  looks  upon  to  be  a  moft  certain 
and  important  principle ;  and  that  upon  this 
principle  we  ought  to  reft  fatisfied,  That  what  is 
done  in  this  prefent  ftate  is  right,  without  look- 
ing forward  to  a  future  ftate,  or  taking  it  into 
the  account  at  all. 

For  the  explaining  the  principle  our  author 
mentions,  IVhatfoever  is  is  rights  it  muft  be  ob- 
fcrved,  that  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to  every  parti- 
cular incident  confidcred  independently,  and  as 
T  2  confiaed 
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^^.^^  dependence  on  what  went  before,  or  follows 
after.  The  maxhn  would  not  be  true  or  jufl:, 
taken  in  this  view.  The  meaning  therefore 
muft  be,  that  whatever  is,  confidcred  a^  a  part 
of  the  univeriai  fchcme  of  providence,  and 
taken  in  its  proper  harmony  and  connection 
with  the  pad  and  future,  as  well  as  with  the 
prefent  appointed  courfe  of  things,  is  rightly 
and  fitly  ordered.  Thus,  e.  g,  fuppofe  a  good 
man  reduced  to  the  grcateft  mifery  and  diflrcfs, 
and  confliding  with  the  forcft  evils  and  calami- 
ties, it  is  fit  he  fhould  be  fo,  bccaufe  confidering 
that  even  in  its  conne<5tion,  and  taking  in  thepaft 
and  future,  it  is  permitted  or  appointed  for  wife 
reafons,  and  is  therefore  beft  upon  the  whole : 
But  confidcred  independently,  and  as  no  part  of 
the  fchcme  of  providence,  or  as  fcparatcd  from 
the  other  parts  of  that  fcheme,  it  is  not  in  itfeif 
the  bcftnor  fitted.  This  maxim  therefore  which 
this  writer  makes  ufc  of  with  a  view  to  fet  afide 
a  future  fiate,  is,  if  underftood  in  that  fcnfe  \w 
which  alone  it  is  true,  perfectly  confident  with 
the  belief  of  a  future  ftatc,  and  even  leaderh  us 
to  the  acknowiegcmcnt  of  it.  If  we  believe 
that  God  always  does  that  which  is  fitted  to  be 
done,  and  yet  meet  with  fomc  things  which  we 
find  it  haid  to  reconcile  to  our  ideas  of  the  divine 
wifdom,  righteoufiiefs,  and  goodncfs,  our  per- 
fuafion,  that  he  always  does  that  whicliis  right, 
will  put  us  upon  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
thofe  appearances ;    And  if  a  probable  hypo- 

tiiefis 
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thefis  offers  for  reconciling  them,  it  isperfedlyLETTER 
confiftent  with  the  veneration  we  owe  to  the  r^lj^l^ 
Deity  to  embrace  that  hypothefis  j  efpecially 
if  it  be  not  arbitrary,  but  hath  a  real  foundation 
in  the  nature  of  things:  And  fuch  is  the  hypo- 
thefis of  a  future  ftate  of  retributions.  There 
is  great  rcafon  to  believe,  that  the  thinking 
principle  in  man  is  an  immaterial  fubftance  quite 
diiiind  from  the  body,  and  which  fhall  not  be 
dilTolved  with  it.  And  there  are  many  things 
that  feem  to  ihcw  lie  was  not  defigned  merely 

for  this  prcfcnt  tranfitory  life  on  earth. The 

firong  dcfirc  of  immortality  fo  natural  to  the 
human  mind  s  the  vaft  capacities  and  faculties 
of  the  human  foul,  capable  of  making  an  im- 
mortal progrefs  in  knowlege,  wifdom,  and 
virtue,  compared  with  the  fmall  advances  vv^e 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  in  this  prefent 
ftate;  our  being  formed  moral  agents,  account- 
able creatures,  which  feems  plainly  to  fhew, 
that  it  was  defi2;ned  bv  the  Author  of  our  be- 
ings,  and  wlio  hath  given  us  a  law  for  the  rule 
of  our  duty,  that  we  fhould  be  hereafter  called 
to  an  account  for  our"  conduct;  of  which  we 
have  fome  forebodings  in  the  judgment  our  own 
confciences  naturally  prefs  upon  our  anions : 
Thefe  and  other  things  iliat  might  be  mention- 
ed, feem  to  Hiew,  tliat  man  v.'as  not  defigned 
merely  for  tiiis  prefent  ftate.  And  fincc  there 
are  fevcral  reafons  that  lead  us  to  look  upon  a 
future  ft.\te  of  cxiftencc  as  probable,  it  is  a  moft 
natural  rhoiiglir,  that  then  the  Teeming  inequa- 

T  -^  iities 
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^^^j'jj^^lities  of  thisprefent  ftate  will  be  rcftifiedj  and 
O^v^O  that  the  confideration  of  that  (late  is  to  be 
taken  in  in  forming  a  judgment  concerning 
God's  providential  difpenfations.  And  if  with  all 
this  there  be  an  exprefs  revelation  from  God, 
affuring  us  of  a  future  Itate,  the  evidence  is 
complete,  and  there  is  all  the  reafon  in  the 
>yorld  to  draw  an  argument  from  that  date  to 
foive  prefent  contrary  appearances. 

/  am  Tours,  (ire. 
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LETTER 

L  E  T  T  E  R     IX. 

Obfervations  on  Lord  BolingbrokeV  account  of 
the  la-ji'  of  nature.     He  ajferts  it  to  be  fo 
plain  and  obvious  to  the  meayieft  nnderjfand- 
ing  that  men  cannot  be  miftaken  about  it. 
The  contrary  pe-'JJn  from  his  own  acknoisj- 
legements.     He  makes  ft  If -love  the  only  ori- 
ginal fpr  ing  from  which  our  moral  duties  and 
aff colons  jiuw :    Tet  fiippofes  uyii-verfal  bene- 
volences to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  our 
nature.     He  declares  that  we  are  obliged  by 
the  law  of  nature  to  place  our  hope  and  truft 
in  God,  and  addrefs  our fe Ives  to  him.     This 
fiewn  to  be  inconfiflent  with  the  principles 
he  had  advanced.    He  a [ftrts  polygamy  to  be 
founded  in  the  lauu  of  nature.     He  will  not 
allow  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  natural 
fhame  or  modeffy.     The  account  he  gives  of 
the  fan5i  tons  of  the  law  of  nature  conftdered. 
He  admits  no  fanEiions  of  that  law  with  re^ 
fpe£i  to  individuals.     The  ill  confeauences 
of  his  fckeme  to  the  interefts  of  morality- 
and  virtue  reprefented. 

SIR, 

FROM  the   obfervations   that   have  bcc!> 
made  in  the  foregoing  letters,  I  ihinlv  i: 
iutticientiy  appears  that  Lord  Bolinghroke  hatU 
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LETTER  endeavoured  to  fubvcrt,  or  at  lead  to  perplex  and 
\y>^^^  confound  fome  of  the  aiain  principles  of  what 
is  ufually  called  natural  religion.     I  fliall  now 
proceed  ro  examine  the  account  he  hath  given  of 
the  law  of  nature,  coilfidered  as  a  rule  of  duty. 
flFfrequently  fpeaks  in  the  highefl  terms  of  the 
clearnefs,  the  fufficicncy,  and  pcrFcftion  of  that 
law.     He  reprefents  it  as  the  only  (landing  re- 
velation of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  ancl" 
whTch  renders  every  other  revelation  heccfieis. 
Very  learned  and  atle  men  have  treated' oFthe 
Jaw  of  nature :   But  our  author  fcems  not  at  all 
fatisfied  with  what  they  have  written  on  that 
fubjed:.     He  fiys,  "  they  have  been  more  intent 
"  to  {hew  their  learning  and  acutencfs,  than  to 
"  fet  their  fubjeft  in  a  clear  and  fufficient  light: 
*'  - — That  inftead  of  fcrting  up  a  light  fufficient 
**  to  enlighten  a  large  room,  they  go  about  with 
"  a  fmali  tnpcr,  and  whilll:  they  illuminate  one 

'^  corner,  darken  the  reft: That  they  puzzle 

"  and  perplex  the  plaincft  thing  in  the  world, 
*'  fometimes  by  citations  little  to  the  purpofe, 
*'  or  of  little  authority;  fometimes  by  a  great 
*'  apparatus  of  abftrad  rcafoning,  and  by  dint 

"  of  explanation. Read  Selden  and  Grotms^ 

*'  read  Cumberland^  read  'Ptifftndorj\  if  you 
**  have  Uifurc  or  patience  for  it.- — There  are 
'*  many  curious  refearchcs,  no  doubt  ,and  many 
"  excellent  obfervations  in  thcfe  writers;  but 
"  they  fecm  to  be  great  writers  en  this  fubjcd 
*'  by  much  the  fame  right,  as  he  might  be  called 
"  a  great  traveller  Who  fhould  go  from  London 

'*  ro 
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"  to  Tar'is  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope"^"  Iletter 
think  it  is  not  eafy  to  convey  a  more  contempt- ,  Jl?^l, 
ible  idea  of  any  writers,  than  he  hath  here  done 
of  thefe  great  men.  It  is  to  be  fuppofed  there- 
fore, that  he  propdfes  to  lead  men  a  more  clear 
and  direft  way  to  the  know  lege  of  the  law  of 
nature?  efpccially  fincc  he  hath  declared,  that 
"  all  that  can  be  faid  to  any  real  or  ufcful 
"  parpofe  concerning    that  law,   is  extremely 

"  plaint." 

Befides  occafional  pn'llagcs  in  which  he  makes 
mention  of  the  law  of  nature,  this  is  the  prin- 
cipal fubjcd  of  fcvcral  of  the  Fragments  and 
Eflays  of  which  his  fifth  volume  confjiis,  parti- 
cularly of  the  third,  fiiih,  fixth,  Icvenrh^  eighth, 
ninth,  fixteenth,  rcvcutcenth,  eighteenth,  and 
twenty-fccond,  of  thefc  Fragments  and  EiTays, 
But  all  thefe  together  are  far  from  niaking  up 
any  thing  that  can  with  the  ic.i{l  propriety  be 
called  a  rrcarife  en  the  law  of  nature ;  and  as 
his  Lordfhip  generally  fccms  to  think  himfdf 
above  treating  things  in  a  methodical  way,  we 
are  left  to  colled  his  fcnrimenrs  by  comparing 
fevcral  parts  of  his  works  together,  and  formins; 
a  judgment  as  well  as  we  can.     He  has  neither 
diftincliy  explained  the  principles  of  that  law, 
nor  puriued  thofe  principles  to  rheir  regular  con- 
fcquences,   nor    formed   any  dcdudions   from 
them  that  can  be  of  any  great  ufe  for  the  dire- 
ction and  inftrudion  of  mankind. 

♦  Vol.  V.  p.  68.        f/^.  p.67. 
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tETTER     As  to  the  law  of  nature  in  general,  he  tells 
^^\     us,  that  ''the  law  of  nature  is  the  law  of  reafqn. 
"  A  right  ufe  of  that  faculty  which  God  has 
*'  given  us,  colleds  that  law  from  the  nature 
"  of  things,  as  they  (land  in  the  fyftem  whicii 
"  he  has  conftituted*."     Or,  as  he  clfewhere 
cxprefleth  it,  '^  It  is  a  law  which  God  has  given 
*'  to  all  his  human  creatures,  enaded  in  the  con- 
*'  ftitution  of  their  natures,  and  difccrnible  by 
^'  the  ufe  of  the  faculties  he  lias  given  them  §/' 
He  calls  it  "  the  revelation  God  has  made  of  his 
"  will  by  his  works.     And  what  is  the  will  of 
*'  God,  faith  he,  is  a  queftion  eafily  anfwcred. 
"  To  anfwer  this  we  need  go  no  higher  than  the 
*'  moral  obligations  that  arife  in  our  own  fyftem, 
*'  and  of  which  we  have  very  adequate  ideas. 
*'  The  nature  of  the  human  iydem  is  indepen- 
*'  dent  on  man,  and  yet  he  is  obliged  to  derive 
'^  the  rules  of  his  conduct  from  it.     By  employ- 
"  ing  our  reafon  to  colled  the  will  of  God  Irom 
*'  the  fund  of  our  nature  phyfical  and  moral,  and 
"  by  contemplating  frequently  and  ferioufly  the 
"  laws  that  are  plainly  and  neceflarily  deducible 
*^  from  them,  we  may  acquire  not  only  a  par- 
"  ticular  knowlegc  of  thofe  laws,  but  a  general, 
"  and,  in  fome  fort,  an  habitual  knowlege  of 
''  the  manner  in  which  God  is  pleafed  to  ex- 
"  ercife  his  fuprcme  power  in  this  fydcm,  be- 
**  yond  which  we  have  no  concern \'.' 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  83.         §  Ih.  p.  99.  \  lb.  p.  .ICO.     See  alfo 

Jb.  p.  154..  178.  196.  271. 
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This  law  he  reprefents  as  abfolQtely  ceitain,i'^TTER 
and  obvious  to  all  mankind.  "  Natural  reve-  ^^->^ 
"  lation,  tor  io,  faith  he,  I  will  call  it,  pro- 
^'  duces  knowlege,  a  icries  of  intuitive  know- 
"  lege  from  the  firft  principles  to  the  laft  con- 
"  clufions.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  the 
'*  firft  principles :  And  reafon,/.^.  a  real  divine 
''  illuminat ion,  leads  "iTs  from  one  necelTary 
"  truth  to  another,  through  the  whole  courlc 

"  6F~tTiefe  demonrtrations. In  all  thefe  cafes 

"  we  know,  we  do  not  believe  */'  He  allerts, 
that  "  we  more  certainly  know  the  will  of  God 
**  in  this  way  than  we  can  know  it  in  any 
*'  otherf."  And  that  "  the  tables  of  the  na- 
"  tural  law  arc  hungup  in  the  works  of  God, 
*'  and  are  obvious  to  the  fight  of  all  men,  fo 
^^  obvious  that  no  man  who  is  able  to  read  the 
"  plaineft  characters  can  miftake  them  \."  And 
accordingly  he  declares,  that  '*  the  will  of  God 
"  fignified  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  revealed 
"  by  his  works,  is  a  revelation  that  admits  of 
*'  no  doubt,  and  (hews  the  road  to  happinefs  to 
"  all  mankind  §."  1  ihall  only  mention  one 
paffage  more,  among  many  that  might  be  pro- 
duced to  the  fame  purpofe.  Having  aflerted, 
that  ''  natural  religion  is  the  original  revelation 
"  which  God  has  made  of  himfelf,  and  of  his 
"  will,  to  all  mankind  in  the  conftitution  of 
*'  things,  and  in  the  order  of  his  providence  i" 
he  obferves,    that  "  human  reafon   is  able  to 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  276.        t  Ih.  p.  287.         ^  Vol.  V.  p.  153, 
§  lb.  p.  196. 
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LETTER"  difcover  in  the  original  revelation  every  con- 
i^^,^,,^  *'  -eeivable  duty  that  we  owe  to  God  as  oar  Crea- 
''  tor,  and  to  man  as  our  fcllow-crcature  :  That 
*'  this  fyftem  of  duty  is  fully  proportioned  by 
"  infinite  wifdom  to  the  human  Ihte,  and  to 
*^  the  end  of  it  human  happinefs.  —-Natural 
*'  religion  therefore  is  relatively  pcrfed :  It  is 
^'  immutable  :  As  long  as  God  and  man  con- 
*'  tinue  to  be  what  they  are,  and  to  (land  in 
"  the  fame  relations  to  one  another."  He  adds, 
*'  if  it  does  not  follow  neceilarily  from  this, 
"  fure  I  am  that  it  follows  probably,  that  God 
"  has  made  no  other  revelation  of  himfelf  and 
"  of  his  will  to  mankind  *."  This  is  evidently 
the  main  point  cur  author  had  in  view  in  extoll- 
ing io  mightily  as  he  has  done  the  abfolute  per- 
fection, certainty  and  clearnefs  of  the  law  of 
nature. 

From  the  feveral  paflfages  which  have  been 
produced,  it  appears,  that  03;  the  law  of  nature 
he  undcrflands  what  we  may  colled  by  our  rea- 
son concerning  the  will  of  God,  and  our  duty, 
fi'om  the  confidcration  of  his  works,  but  cfpe- 
ciallyfrom  the  conftitution  of  the  human  fyftem, 
or  as  he  exprclTeth  it,  from  the  fund  of  our  na- 
ture, phyfical  and  moral.     Let  us  therefore  en- 
quire what  account  he  gives  of  the  human  lyftem. 
.  He  obferves,  that  ''  man  has  two  principles  of 
"  determination,  affedions,  and   paflions,   ex- 
"  cited  by  apparent  good,  and  reafon,  which  is 
.  "  a  lluc!S,ard,  and  cannot  be  fo  excited.   Reafon 
*  Vol.V.  p.  543,  544- 
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*'  mart  be  willed  into  action;  and  as  this  canLETxiR 
"  rarely  happen,  when  the  will  is  already  de-  .,^^^^1,^ 
"  termined  by  affections  and  palllons,  fo  when 
"  it  does  happen  a  fort  of  compofition  generally 
"  happens  between  the  two  principles :  And 
"  if  the  affedions  and  pallions  cannot  govern 
"  abfoluteiy,  they  obtain  more  indulgence  from 
**  reafon  than  they  defervc;  or  than  (he  would 
"  fhcw  them  if  ihc  were  entirely  free  from  their 
"  force,  and  free  from  their  conduct  §."  He 
cxpreHy  declares,  that  ''  the  appetites,  pailionsj 
^^  4nd  the  immediate  objects  of  pleafure  will 
"  be  always  of  greater  force  to  determine  uS' 
*'  than  reafon  |j."  And  that  "  amidit  the  con- 
"  tin2.encjes  that  mult  arife  from  the  confti- 
**  tution  of  every  individual,  he  needs  not  go 
*'  about  to  prove  that  the  odds  will  always 
*'  be  on  the  fide  of  appetite;  from  which  af- 
"  fections  arife,  as  atfedions  grow  up  after- 
''  wards  into  pallions,  which  reafon  cannot  al- 
'«  ways  fubdue  in  the  ftrongeft  minds,  and  by 
*'  which  fne  is  perpetually  fubducd  in  the 
weakeft  :j: "  At  the  fame  time  that  he  fpeaks  in 
fuch  ftrong  term.s  of  the  great  power  and  pre- 
valency  of  the  appetites  and  paltions,  he  will  not 
aljow  that  the  Creator  hath  impIanteS^  in  the 
human  mind  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  na- 
tural {ci^ic  of  good  and  evil,  of  right  and  wfohg. 
He  treats  thoIe~3s"ehthunalts  in  ethics,  and  as 
rendering  natural  religion  ridiculous,  who  main- 
tain that  there  is  '*  a  moral  fenfe  or  inftincl,  by 

§  Vol.  V.  p.  150.       See  alfo  U.  p.  n6.  137.  227.         |(  !c>. 
p.  267,  268.       X  lb,  p.  479. 
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which  men  diftinguifh  what  is  morally  good 
from  what  is  morally  evil,  and  perceive  art 
agreeable  or  difagreeable  intelledual  fenfatioa 
accordingly*."     "This,  he  fays,  may  be  ac- 
quired in  fome  fort  by  long  habit,  and  by 
true   philofophical  devotion,    but  that  it  is 
whimfical  to  aflume  it  to  be  natural  4^." 
And  now  we  may   form  fome  judgment, 
how  far  our  author's  declarations  concerning  the 
abfolute  clcarnefs,  as  well  as  certainty,  of  tJie 
law  of  nature  are  to  be  depended  on  which  he 
makes  with  a  view  to  fhew  that  all  extraordinary 
revelation  is  entirely  ncedlcfs. 

He  tells  us,  that  "  the  law  of  nature  has  all 
the  clearnefs,  all  the  prccifion  that  God  can  give, 
or  man  defirc."  Which  he  proves,  becaufe 
**  the  nature  of  our  fyftcm,  as  far  as  the  mora- 
**  lity  of  adions  is  concerned,  is  fufficiently 
"  known  to  us,  and  the  laws  of  our  nature 
"  confcquently,  fmce  they  refult  from  it||/'  It 
is  to  be  obfervcd,  that  the  clearnefs  and  preci- 
flon  he  here  attributes  to  the  law  of  nature  is 
fuppofed  by  him  to  be  of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  be 
obvious  to  all  mankind.  And  the  only  way  he 
allows  to  any  of  the  human  race  for  knowing 
that  law  and  his  own  duty,  is  by  fending  him 
for  information  concerning  it  to  the  works  of 
God,  and  efpecially  to  the  human  fyftem,  and 
the  laws  that  rcfult  from  it.  And  is  this  fo  eafy 
a  task  to  every  man,  even  the  moft  illiterate? 
Can  it  be  faid  that  this  is,  as  he  affirms,  **  intel- 


*  Vol.  V.  p.  86.         X  Ik  p.  479.        H  lb.  p.  96,  97. 
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ligible  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places  alike,  letter 
"  and  proportioned  to  the  meaneft  underftand-  ^i^^li 
"  ing  §?"  Is  every  man  well  qualified  to  fearch  into 
xhzftmd  of  his  nature  phy fie al  and  moral -^  and 
to  form  his  conclufions  accordingly,  and  draw 
up  a  fyftem  of  religion,  of  laws  and  rules  for 
his  own  condud:  ?  How  can  he  confiftently  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  human  fyftem  is  lufficiently  known 
to  all,  when  according  to  him  fomc  of  the  wifeft 
men  in  all  ages,  and  mankind  in  general,  have 
been  miftaken  even  in  a  point  of  fuch  import- 
ance relating  to  it,  as  the  fuppofing  the  foul  to 
be  a  diftind  fubftance  fjrom  the  body  ?  Befidcs 
which,  the  knowlcge  of  the  human  fyftem  takes 
in  a  due  confideration  of  our  fenfes,  reafon, 
appetites,  and  paftions.  Ail  thefe  muft  be  con- 
fidered,  that  we  may  know  wherein  confiftcth 
the  proper  order  and  harmony  of  our  powers, 
which  of  them  are  to  be  fubordinatc,  and  which 
to  govern ;  what  arc  the  juft  limits  of  our  appe- 
tites and  paflions;  how  far,  and  in  what  inftances 
they  arc  to  be  gratified,  and  how  far  retrained. 
And  is  every  particular  perfon,  if  left  to  himfelf, 
able  by  the  mere  force  of  his  own  reafon  to  con- 
fiderand  compare  all  thefe?  and  from  thence  to 
make  the  proper  dedud:ions,  and  acquire  2.  par- 
ticular knowlegey  as  our  author  requires,  of 
thofe  laws  that  are  deducible  from  this  fyftem  ? 
He  has  another  remarkable  pafTageto  the  fame 
purpofe  which  it  may  be  proper  to  take  fome 
notice  of.     "  Whether  the  word  of  God,  faith 

h  /^.  p.  94. 
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LETTER"  iie,  be  his  word,  maybe,  and  hath  been  dif- 
,^^^^^"  puted  by  Theids:  But  whether  the  works  of 
"  God  be  his  works,  neither  has  been  nor  can 
"  be  difputed  by  any  fuch.  Natural  religion 
"  therefore  being  founded  on  human  nature, 
''  which  is  the  work  of  God,  and  the  necefTary 
"  conditions  of  human  happinefs,  \yhicia  are 
^*  impofed  by  the  whole  fyftem  of  it,  every  man 
"  who  receives  the  law  of  nature  receives  it  on 
*'  liis  own  authority,  and  not  on  the  authority 
"  of  other  men  known  or  unknown,  and  in 
"  their  natural  ftate  as  falUble  as  himfelf.  It 
"  is  not  communicated  to  him  only  by  tradition 
^'  and  hiftory :  It  is  a  perpetual  (landing  rcvela- 
,  "  tion,  always  made,  always  making,  and  as 
*'  prcfent  in  thefe  days  as  in  the  days  of  Adam 
*'  to  all  his  offspring*."  Here  every  man  is  di- 
rected, in  forming  a  Icheme  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture for  himfelf,  to  defpife  all  other  authority, 
and  rely  wholly  on  his  own.  It  is  even  men- 
tioned as  an  advantage,  that  he  receives  it  on 
his  own  authority,  /.  e.  that  he  has  no  oiher 
proof  or  authority  for  it,  but  the  deductions  he 
hinifelf  forms  by  his  own  reafon :  Though  that 
reafon  is,  as  this  writer  owns,  for  the  moll  part 
influenced  and  overborne  by  the  appetites  and 
pallions.  And  this  is  cried  up  as  a  Itanding  re- 
velation to  all  the  Ions  of  Adam.  But  if  we  ap- 
ply this  magnificent  taik  concerning  the  divine 
certainty  and  clearneis  of  the  law  of  nature,  to 
what  our  author  plainly  intends  by  it,  the  de- 

•  Vol.V.  p.  92. 
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dudions  drawn  hy  every  man  for  himfelf  con- letter 
cerning  his  duty,  and  what  he  thinks  mod  con-,     ^^' 
ducive  to  his  happincfs,  the  fallacy  of  his  way  of 
arguing  will  immediately  appear.     For  though 
the  works  of  God  are  certainly  the  works  of  God, 
and  it  will  not  be  denied  that  the  human  nature 
is  his  work,  it  doth  not  follow  that  the  conclu- 
fions  formed  by  every  particular  perfon  from  that 
nature,  and  from  the  works  of  God  concerning 
duty  and  moral  obligation,  are  to  be  certainly 
depended  upon.    When  therefore  he  aflerts,  that 
"  the  contents  of  the  law  of  nature  are  objects 
"  of  fuch  a  certainty,  as  the  author  of  nature 
"  alone  can  communicate''',"  if  the  defign  be 
to  fignify,  that  the  judgment  every  man  forms 
for  himfelf  by  his  own  reafon,  and  upon  his  own 
authority,  as  he  expreflcth  it,   concerning  the 
law  of  nature,  hath  fiich  a  divine  certainty  in 
it,  it  IS  manifeftly  falfe.     He  confounds  the  cb- 
jedive  certainty  of  the  law  as  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  with  the  certainty  of  the  judg- 
ment men  form  concerning  it :  Which  are  very 
different  things.     However  certain  the  law  of 
nature  is  in  itfelf,  men  may  greatly  midake  and 
mifapprehend  it.     And  it  is  certain  in  fad  that 
they  do  ftand  in  great  need  of  particular  indru- 
dion  to  enable  them  to  acquire  a  right  knov/lcge 
of  it.  And  furely  a  divine  inftrudion  concerning 
it  by  perfons  extraordinarily  fent  and  commir- 
fioned  to  pubiifh  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God 
to  mankind,  and  who  give  fufficient  proofs  of 
*  Vol.  V.  p.  93. 
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LETTER  their  divine  milfion,  muft  be  of  the  hi^heft  ad- 

IX.  ^ 

vantage. 

This  writer  himfelf,  though  he  fo  often  ex- 
tols the  abfolutc  clearnefsj  certainty,  and  per- 
fection of  the  law  of  nature,  i.  e.  of  the  judg- 
ment men  form  by  reafon  concerning  it 5   yet 
at  other  times  makes  acknowlegemcnts  which 
quite  deftroy  the  argument  he  would  draw  from 
it  againft  the  necellity  or  ufefulnefs  of  extraor- 
dinary revelation  :  He  had  affirmed  in  a  paflage 
cited  above,  that  "  natural  revelation,  for  fo, 
"  fays  he,  I  will  call  it,  produces  a  fcries  of  ii;i- 
"  tuitive  knowicge  from  the  fifff  principles ?6 
"  ttic  laff'^coiicTufibris/'    Wliere  he  teems  to 
malce  both  the  great  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, and  the  conclufions  that  are  drawn  from 
it,  to  be  infallibly  certain.     And  yet  he  elfc- 
wherc  declares,  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  ge- 
neral,   and  intimates  that  a  multitude  of  falfc 
dedudions,  and  wrong  applications  have  been 
often  made  of  that  law  *.     Among  fevcral  paf- 
ftges  to  this  purpofe  there  is  one  that  defervcs 
particular  noiicc.     After  having  faid,  that   '^  it 
"  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  know  any  thing  more 
than  God  has  fncwcd  us  in  the  aftuai  conftitution 
of  thincLSi"  he  adds,  that  "even  when  we  judire 
*'  of  them  thus,  and  make  particular  applications 
**  of  the  general  laws  of  nature,  we  are  very 

**  liable  to  mil^akcs. That  there  are  things 

*'  fit  and  unht,  right  and  wrong,  jufl:  and  unjuft 
"  in  the  human  fyftem,  and  difcernible  by  hu- 

*■  Vol.  V.  p.  154 
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man  reafon,  as  far  as  our  natural  imnerfc£lionsLETTER 

-      ^-  IX. 


admit,  I  acknowlcgc  moll  readily.  But  from     ^^' 


the  diliiculty  we  have  to  judge,  and  from  the 
"  uncertainty  of  our  judgments  in  a  multitude 
"  of  cafes  which  lie  within  our  bounds,  I 
*'  would  demondrate  the  folly  of  thofe  who  af- 
**  feet  to  have  knowlege  beyond  them.  They 
**  are  unable  on  many  occailons  to  deduce  froin 
*'  the  Gonftitution  of  their  ownfyftem,  and  the 
"  laws  of  their  own  nature,  with  precifion  and 
"  certainty,  what  thefe  require  of  them  5  and 
"  what  is  right  or  wrong,  jud:  or  unjud  for 
"  them  to  do  *."  To  this  may  be  added  the 
acknowlegcment  he  hath  made,  that  "  the 
*'  law  of  nature  is  hid  from  our  light  by  all  the 
"  variegated  clouds  of  civil  laws  and  cuftoms. 
"  Some  gleams  of  true  light  may  be  feen  thro* 

them :  But  they  render  it  a  dubious  light,  and 
'^  it  can  be  no  better  to  thofe  who  have  the 

keeneft  fight,  till  thofe  interpofitions  are  re- 
"  moved  \!'  So  that  after  all  his  boafts,  as  if 
the  law  of  nature  were  fo  clear  and  obvious  to 
all  men  that  they  cannot  miftake  ic,  he  owns  it 
to  have  been  hfd  from  our  fighi^  by  the  clouds 
pf  civil  laws  and  cuftonis,  and  that  it  is  rendcr'd 
a  dubious  light,  even  to  thofe  who  have  the 
keenefi fight.  And  furely  nothing  can  be  more 
proper  to  remove  and  dilpel  thefe  interpofitions 
of  contrary  laws  and  cuftoms,  than  the  light 
of  divine  revelation  enforced  by  a  divine  au- 
Ithority.     He  himfelf  obferves,  that  '*  Eufcbius 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  444.         t  lb,  p.  105. 
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letter"  in  his  firfl:  book  of  his  evangelical  preparation 
.  IX-.  /*  ogives  a  lon2;  cataloi;ue  of  abfuni  laws  and 
*'  culloms,  contradidoiy  to  the  law  of  nature 
"  in  all  ages  and  countries  ;  for  a  very  good 
"  purpofe,  to  l"hew  in  feveral  inftances,  how 
*'  llich  abfurd  laws  and  cuftoms  as  thefe  have 
"  been  reformed  by  the  Gofpcl,  that  is,  by  a 
^*  law  which  renewed  and  contirmed  the  ori- 
"  ginal  law  of  nature*." 

Thefe  obfervations  may  fuffice  with  regard 
to  what  Lord  Bolmgbroke  hath  offered  concern- 
ing the  law  of  nature  in  general,  and  its  abfo- 
lute  certainty  and  clearnefs  to  all  mankind  :  I 
fliall  now  proceed  to  make  fome  more  parti- 
cular rcfleclions  on  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
contents  of  that  law,  or  the  duties  which  are 
there  prcfcribcd  :  As  alfo  of  the  grounds  of  the 
obligation  of  that  law,  and  the  fandion  whereby 
it  is  inforccd 

I.  With  regard  to  the  contents  or  matter  of 
the  law  of  nature,  he  obferves,  that  "  felf-iove 
"  directed  by  inftind  to  mutual  pleafureV  hiade 
**  the  union  between  man  and  woman.  Self- 
"  love  made  that  of  parents  and  children  :  Self- 
**  love  begat  fociability :  And  reafon  a  principle 
*'  of  hifmaiV  hSTffc  aTwell  as  inftind,  improved 
*'  it ;  and  extended  it  to  relations  tijore  remote, 
"  and  united  feveral  families  into  one  commu- 
**  nity,  as  inftind  had  united  feveral  individuals 
"  into  one  family."  See  the  third  of  his  Frag- 
ments and  Eflays  in  his  fifth  volume.  And  he 
*  Vol.  V.  p.  100,  loi. 
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treats  this  more  largely  in  the  fixth  of  thofcElfays,  letter. 

where  he  obferves,  that  "there  is  fuch  a  thing, 

"  as  natural  reafon  implanted  in  us  by  the  author 

*'  of  our  nature  ;  but  that  reafon  would  come 

"  too  flowly  to  regulate  the  condudi;  of  human 

**  life,  if  the  All- wife  Creator  had  not  implanted 

"  in  us  another  principle,   that  of   felf-love  i 

*'  which  is  the  original  fpring  of  human  actions, 

*'  under  the  diredion  of  inftinct  hrft  and  reafon 

''  aftervv ards  *." "  That  inftind  and  reafon 

''  may  be  confidered  as  diftind  promulgations 
"  of  the  fame  law.     Self-love  directs  neceflarily 

*'  to  fociability Inftind  leads  us  to  it  by  the 

"  fenfe  of  pleafure,  and  reafon  confirms  us  in 
"  it  by  a  fenfe  of  happinefs§." —  Sociability  is 
**  the  foundation  of  human  happinels:  Society 
"  cannot  be  maintained  without  benevolence, 
"  juilice,  and  other  fecial  virtues.  Thofe  vir- 
*'  tucs  therefore  are  the  foundation  of  fociety, 
*•  And  thus  are  we  led  from  the  inftindive  to 

"  the  rational  law  of  nature, Self-love  ope- 

"  rates  in  all  thefe  ftages.  We  love  ourfelves, 
"  we  love  our  families,  we  love  the  particular 
"  focieties  to  which  we  belong.  And  our  be- 
"  nevolenee  extends  at  laft  to  the  whole  race  of 
"  mankind.  Like  fo  many  different  vortices 
**  the  cciuer  of  all  is  felf-love:  And  that  which 
"  IS  the  moft  diftant  from  it  is  the  weakeft  ||." 

It  appears  from  this  account  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, that  he  makes  felf-love  to  be  the  original 
Jp'fing  of  all  human  actions,  the  fundamental 
•Vol. V. p. 79.  ^/^.p.8o,  81.  Il/^.p.82. 
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LETTER  pfipciple  of  thc  law  of  nature,  and  center  of  the 
V.^.-VN^  nioral  fyftcm  to  which  all  the  lines  of  it  tend, 
and  in  which  they  terminare  And  yet  he  elfe- 
where  calls  "  univerial  benevolence,  henevo- 
"  lence  to  all  rational  beings,  the  great  and  fun- 
'^  damcnral  principle  of  the  law  of  nature*." 
And  aficrrs,  that  "  the  fird  principle  of  the  reli- 
"  gion  of  nature  and  rcalbn  is  a  fociability  that 
"  flows  from  univcrfal  benevolence  f."  In  the 
paflagcs  above  cited,  he  had  exprefly  affirmed 
that  fclf-iovc  begets  lociability,  and  had  rcfolved 
benevolence  into  ftlf-lcve  as  the  original  prin- 
ciple from  which  it  flows.  But  here  he  makes 
fociability  to  flow  from  univcrfal  benevolence. 
I  do  not  well  fee  how  this  can  be  made  to  con- 
jlft  upon  his  fcheme.  Thofe  may  juflly  regard 
univcrfal  benevolence  as  a  fundamental  law  of 
our  nature,  who  fuppofe  a  focial  principle, 
and  a  benevolent  difpolition,  didincl  from  feif- 
love,  to  be  an  original  difpofition,  natural  to 
the  human  heart,  and  implanted  by  the  author 
of  our  beings:  But  if  feif-lovc  be,  as  he  rcpre- 
fents  it,  the  only  original  fpring  of  human 
adions,  and  the  center  of  the  whole  fyftem, 
univcrfal  benevolence  cannot  be  properly  repre- 
fented  as  the  fundamental  law  of  our  nature. 
[  Upon  this  fcheme  the  private  interelf  of  the  in- 
j  dividual,  whenever  it  happens  to  come  in  cora- 
■  petition  with  the  public  good,  ought  to  be  pre- 
'i  ^«fred.  Lord  Bolingbroke  endeavours  to  anfvver 
^C^r»^^^c/s  argument  againft  juftice,  who  urged, 

tVol.  IV.  p.  282.  Vol.  V.  p.  58.       t  lb.  p.  196. 
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that  "  either  there  is  no  fuch  thins;  as  juftice,  orLETTER 
'*'  it  would  be  extremely  foo'ilh,  bccaufc  that  ^^^.^;^ 
"  in  providing  for  the  good  of  others,  the  jaft^,.-^' 
"  would   hurt  ihemfelvcs  *."     This  argument 
feems  to  me  to  be  conclufive  upon  hisLordHiip's 
fcheme.     For  fuppofing,  which  feems  to  be  his 
fentimentj  that  there  is'no  natural  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  moral  beauty  and  deformity  im- 
planted in  the  human  heart :   And  that  at  the 
fame  rime  a  man  isperfuaded  that  providence  has 
no  regard  to  individuals,  to  their  adlions,  or  the 
events  which  befal  themj  and  that  therefore  he 
has  nothing  to  hope  or  to  fear  from  God  5  and 
that  this  life  is  the  whole  of  his  exigence :  And 
if  he  is  alfo  made  to  think,  that  felflove  is  the 
original  Tpring  of  human  actions,  and  the  cen- 
tral point  to  which  all  nmfl  tend  :    And  that  a 
tendency  to  promote  his  own  happinefs,  his  pre- 
fent  happinefs,  is  what  gi\  cs  the  law  of  nature 
its  obligation,  which  as  fhall  be  fliewn  is  what 
Lord  Bolinghrcke avows :  Upon  thefe principles, 
if  in  any  particular  in(^ance  an  unjuft  adlion  may 
turn  to  his  ov/n  advantage,  and  he  knows  he  is 
fafe  in  committing  it,  he  is  juftificd  in  doing  that 
adtion  when  a  ftricr  regard  to  jullice,  or  fidelity 
to  his  word  and  promifc  would  do  him  hurt. 
For  his  prefent  advantage  and  intereft  in  thisun- 
<^^nillli]^ITs"wKat  he  is  to'frHve^rmciplilly  in 
yicw^  and  to  whiHi  ££e2^'^  th'u'ig  cllfc^  m       be 
fabordlnatc^         '  ...~--^-.>— 

*^  ^""'    "        *  Vol.V.  p.  103. 
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LETTLR     In  the  eleventh  of  his  Fragments  and  Eflays, 
^      '  __.  in  which  he  particularly   treats  of  fociability, 
he  obferves,  that  *'  it  is  owin<^  to  our  bcins;  de- 
"  termined  by  felf-love  to  feek  our  pleafure  and 
*'  utility  in  fociety — And  that  when  thefe  ends 
'*  are  fufficlently  anfwered,  natural  fociability 
"  declines,  and  natural  infociability  commences. 
"  The  influence  of  felf-love  reaches  no  farther: 
*^  And  when  men  are  once  formed  into  focie- 
*'  tics,  thofe  focieties  become  individuals,  and 
*'  thus  felf  love  which  promoted  union  among 
*'  men  promotes  difcord  among  them  *."     So 
that  according  to  him,  felf  love  firft  produces  fo- 
ciablenefs,  and  puts  men  upon  forming  focieties; 
and  when  focieties  are  once  formed,  this  fame 
felf-love  produces  unfociablencfs  and  difcord  be- 
tween thofe  focieties.     And  if  this  be  the  cafe, 
I  cannot  fee  how  he  can  maintain,  as  he  fome- 
times  docs,  that  univcrfal  benevolence  flows  from 
fclf-Iovc,  when  according  to  his  account  of  it,  it 
is  only  a  very  limited  fociablcnefs  which  is  pro- 
duced by  felf  love;  and  felf  love  inftead  of  pro- 
moting an  univcrfal  benevolence,  dcQroys  it. 

With  regard  to  the  particular  duties  included 
in  the  lav/  of  nature,  there  is  little  in  thefe  Eflays, 
that  can  be  of  ufe,  either  to  fnew,  what  thofe  du- 
ties are,  or  how  they  are  dcducible  from  that 
law.  What  he  faith  on  this  head  is  for  the  mofl: 
part  very  general. 

As  to  the  duties  we  owe  to  God,  he  obferves, 
that  "  the  religion  and  law  of  natuix  fhews  us 
*  Vol.V.  p.  115. 
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*'  the  Supreme  Being  manifeftcd  in  all  his  works  i-^tter 

*'  to  be  the  true  and  only  objed  of  our  adoration :  ^^-v^ 

"  And  that  it  teaches  us  to  worfhip  him  in  fpi- 

"  rit  and  in  truth,  that  is,   inwardly  and  fin- 

**  cerely,"     Bat  he  feems  to  confine  the  worfhip 

prefcribed  in  that  law  to  inward  worfhip.     He 

adds,  that  "  in  the  exigence  God  has  given  us, 

*'  and  in  the  benefits  which  attach  us  ftrongly 

"  to  it,  this  fhews  him  to  be  the  firrt  and  greateft 

*'  objccl  of  our  gratitude  :  Andinthe  eftablifhed 

*•  order  of  things,  fubjcd  to  fo  many  viciili- 

*'  tudes,  and  yet  ib  conftant  j  this  religion  fhews 

''  him  to  be  the  reafonable  as  well  as  neceflary 

*'  objed  of  our  refignation  :  And  finally,  in  the 

"  wants,  diftrefles,  and  dangers  which  thofe  vi- 

*'  ciHitudes  bring  frequently  upon  us,  to  be  the 

"  comfortable  objecl  of  our  hope in  which 

"  hope,  the  religion  of  nature  will  teach  us  no 
"  doubt  to  addrefs  ourfelves  to  the  Almighty, 
"  in  a  manner  confiftcnt  with  an  entire  refisna- 
"  tion  to  his  will,  as  fome  of  the  heathens  did*." 
Thefe  are  undoubtedly  important  duties.  But 
it  is  not  eafy  to  fee  what  place  there  is  for  makc- 
ing  God  the  comfortable  objed  of  our  hope  in 
the  wants,  diftrefles,  and  dangers  we  are  expofed 
to,  or  for  addrelling  ourfelves  to  him  in  an  en- 
tire refignation  to  his  will  and  to  his  providence, 
if  he  exercifeth  no  care  of  individuals  at  all,  nor 
concerneth  himfelf  about  their  adions,  their 
particular  cafes  and  circumftances  in  this  prefent 
(late,  nor  will  ever  rccompence  their  piety  and 

*  Voi.V.  p.  97,  98. 
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LET'T  r.R  v'Utue"ih  \  f liturc  one.     The  fchcme  our  author 

yj^l^^  h.ath  ad^'aiiwcd  on  thcfe  heads  appearcth  to  me  to 

be  abfolurely  incoLfiflent  wiih  what  he  himfelf 

here  reprefeateth  as  iinportaiit  duties  of  the  law 

of  nature. 

As  to  other  particular  duties  required  in  that 
law,  He  lays,  "  No  doubt  can  be  entertained 
*'  whether  the  law  of  nature  forbids  idolatry, 
"  blafphemy,  murder,  theft,  and  I  think  inceft, 
"  at  leaft  in  the  highcftinrtance  of  it*."    Thefe 
things  he  only  mentions ;    but  that  which  he 
moft  largely  infids  upon  as  a  precept  of  the  law  of 
nature  is  polygamy.  This  is  tli c  fuEjeH  oT the  fe- 
ventceiftli^cigriHenth,  and  nineteenth  of  hi:-  Frag- 
ments and  Eflays.  The  principal  argument  which 
he  brings  to  prove  that  polygamy  is  agreeable 
to  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  a  duty  bound  upon 
us  by  that  law,  is  that  it  contributes  to  the  in- 
creafe  and  propagation  of  the  human  fpccies. 
He  owns  that  "  Monogamy,  or  the  confinement 
*'  of  one  husband  to  one  wife  while  they  both 
*^'  live,  will  unite  the  care  of  both  parents  in 
"  breeding  up  llibjcds  of  the  commonwealth ; " 
but  he  aflcrrs,  that ''  it  will  not  fcrve  as  cffcdually 
*'  nor  in  as  great  numbers,  to  the  begetting 
*-  themf."     But  it  would  not  be  a  hard  matter 
tb  fhew  that  polygamy,  if  univerfally  allowed, 
and  it  muft  be  {o  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature,  would 
not  tend  to  the  increafe  of  mankind  upon  the 
whole,  but  the  contrary  ||.     Seeing  if  one  man 

*  Vol.V.  p.  156.         -y  Jb.  p.  163.  I  See  concerning  this 
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had  many  wives  feveral  men  muft  be  without Ietter 
any,  confidcring  that  providence  has  ordercd'J 
fuch  an  equality  in  numbers  between  the  lexes, 
and  that,  as  hath  been  obfcrved  by  thofe  who 
have  examined  this  matter  with  the  greatcft  ac- 
curacy, there  are  generally  more  men  born  into 
the  world  than  v/omen.  This  (hews  that  in  the 
order  of  nature,  and  according  to  the  prefent 
conflitution  of  things,  more  than  one  vv^oman 
is  not  ordinarily  defigned  for  one  man.  And 
I  believe  it  will  fcarce  be  denied  to  be  probable, 
that  twenty  men  married  to  twenty  women 
would  have  more  children  among  them,  than 
one  man  married  to  twenty  women.  The  con- 
ftant  ordinary  courfe  of  providence  throughout 
the  world  withrefpect  to  the  proportion  between 
the  fexes,  is,  as  Mofes  reprcients  it  to  have  been 
in  the  beginning,  one  man  to  one  woman.  And 
it  is  obfcrvable  that  according  to  his  account, 
polygamy  had  no  place  either  at  the  firft  original 
of  the  human  race,  or  at  the  reparation  of  man- 
kind immediately  after  the  deluge^  though  in 
both  thefe  cafes  the  fpeedy  multiplication  of  the 
human  fpecies  fecmed  to  be  necefury.  If  there- 
fore we  judge,  as  Lord  BoUngbroke  would  have 
us  judge,  of  the  law  of  nature  by  the  confti- 
tution  of  our  fyftem,  monogamy  is  more  agree- 
able to  that  law,  and  a  more  pcrfed  inftitution 
than  polygamy.  But  I  fhall  have  occafion  to  re- 
fume  this  llibjed,  when  I  come  to  confider  his 
obfervations  againft  the  Chndian  law  on  this  ac- 
count. 
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LETTER     I  do  not  find  that  he  anywhere  rcprefents 
,^^^^:^  adjiker v_  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nature. 
He  rather  intimates  the  conrnryT^wlien Tic  give?" 
it  as  a  reafon  why  in  Greece  and  Rome^  and  fe- 
veral  other  flares,  a  plurality  of  wives  was  pro- 
hibited, and  monogamy  encouraged,  "  becaufe 
"  notuithftandini^  theirenterins:  into  finale  mar- 
*'  riagcs,  nothing  hindered  them,  nor  their  wives 
*'  neither,  except  the  want  of  opportunity,  from 
"  indulging  their  luft  wdth  others  in  fpite  of  their 
"  facred  bonds,    and  the   legal  property  they 
"  had  in  one  another's  perfons."   And  he  thinks 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  fuch  confiderations 
have  the  fame  effccl  upon  Chriftians,  who  look 
Rpon  thofe  marriages  to  have  been  inQitutcd  by 
God  himfelf*.     But  lam  perfuaded  the  antient 
^Fagans  would  not  have  alleged  or  admitted  the 
realon  he  gives  for  reconciling  them  to  fingle 
marriages :  As  if  no  man  or  woman  entered  into 
the  marriage-bond,  but  with  a  refolution  to  vio- 
late it  ^s  often  as  an  opportunity  offered.    If  that 
had  been  the  cafe,  adultery  would  not  have  been 
fo  infamous  a  thing,  nor  fo  fcvercly  puniflied, 
as  it  was  in  the  beft  a^es  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Nor  were  adulteries  common  among  them,  till 
an  univerfal  diirolutenefs  and  corruption  of  man- 
ners prevailed,  which  prepared  things  by  degrees 
for  the  diflblution  of  their  ftate.   He  plainly  fup- 
pofesall  men  and  women  to  be  uachafie ;  and  that 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  conjagal  fidelity  and 
chaftiry  either   among  heathens  or  Chriftians. 

*  Vcl.  V.  p.  167. 
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Such  a  way  of  reprefcnting  things  is  gcnerallyLETTER 
looked  upon  as  a  iufpicioqs  iign  of  a  vicious  and  K^^-^^n^j 
corrupt  heart,  that  judges  of  tiic  rell:  of  mankind 
by  its  own  depraved  inclinations.  And  that  his 
Lordfhip  had  no  great  notion  of  the  virtue  or 
obligation  of  chaftity,  farther  appears  from  the 
account  he  gives  of  ''  the  motives  of  that  mo- 
*'  defty,  with  which  almoft  all  mankind,  even 
"  the  moft  ravage,  conceal  the  parts,  and  remove 
"  out  of  fight  taperform  the  a6l,  of  generation." 
He  fays,  "  the  latent  principle  of  this  fhame  or 
*'  modefty,  is  a  vanity  inherent  in  our  natures,  | 
"  which  makes  us  fond  of  (hewing  how  fuperioc 
"  we  are  to  other  animals,  and  to  hide  how 
"  much  we  participate  of  the  fame  nature."  As 
if  the  favage  nations  carried  their  rednements 
fo  far,  which  would  be  an  argument  againil  eat- 
ing in  open  view,  fince  in  this  we  equally  par- 
ticipate of  the  fame  nature  with  other  animals. 
He  adds,  that  ^'  an  uncontroukd  andundiliurbcd. 
"  indulgence  to  their  mutual  lull,  is  one  of  the 
*'  principal  reafons  for  the  folitude  wherein  the 
"  two  fexes  afFcd  to  copulate."  So  that  this 
fhame  and  modeOy,  which  forbids  public  copu- 
lations of  human  creatures  like  brutes,  is  at  laft 
refolved  into  an  exceilivc  prevalence  of  hift. 
He  concludes  therefore  that  "  rhis  fnamc  is  ar- 
*'  tificiai,  and  has  been  infpired  by  human  laws, 
*'  by  prejudice,  and  the  like*."  As  to  inceli, 
he  feemsto  think  the  law  of  nature  forbids  none 
but  that  of  the  higheft  kind,  i;iz,.  ''the  conjunc- 

*  VoLV.  p.  174. 
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letter''  tion  between  fathers  and  daughters,  fons^nd 
•  ^'^'  J  "  JQ'iOthers."  And  whether  this  is  forbidden  by 
that  Taw  he  is  not  vei-y  pofitive  j  but  inclines  to 
think  it  is  forbidden ;  not  for  any  repugnancy 
or  abhorrence  in  nature  to  fuch  copulations, 
which  he  treats  as  a  pretence  that  fcarce  deferves 
an  anfwcr,  but  becaufe  "  as  parents  are  the  chief 
"  magiftrates  of  families,  every  thing  that  tends 
"  to  diminilh  a  reverence  for  them,  or  to  con- 
"  vert  it  into  fome  other  fentiment,  diminifhcs 
"  their  authority,  and  dilToIvcjs  the  order  of 
"  thcfe  little  commonwealths  §."  He  mentions 
nations,  "  among  whom  no  regard  was  paid  to 
*'  the  degrees  of  confanguinity  and  affinity,  but 
*'  brothers  mixed  with  fillers,  fathers  with  their 

"  daughters,  and  fons  with  their  mothers: 

*'  That  they  were  had  in  abomination  by  the 
"  "^ews^  who  were  in  return  held  in  contempt 

"  by  them  and  all  others : That  two  of  thefe 

"  nations,  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians,  had 
"  been  matters  of  the  Je^DS  in  every  fenfc,  and 
*'  from  whom  the  Greeks  and  Romans  derived 
"  all  their  knowlegc;  and  perhaps  the  firft  ufe 
'•'  of  letters  ||."  And  heobfcrves,  that  "  E^e  was 
"  in  fome  fort  the  daughter  oi  Adam.  She  was 
"  literally  bone  of  his  bone,  and  fleHi  of  his 
"  flelli."  This  feems  to  be  mentioned  by  him 
with  a  dcfign  to  give  fome  fqrt  of  patronage  fof 
the  conjiindion  between  fathers  and  daughters* 
But  Eve  could  v/ith  no  propriety  be  called  the 
daughter  of  Adam--)  though  they  might  both 
§  Vol.  V.  p.  175.         II  Z^.  p.  172,  173,  175. 
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be  called  the  children  of  God  :  Adam  did  not^ETTEn 
beget  or  form  Eve,  but  God  formed  them  ^^^^^-.^^ 
both  f." 

He  concludes,  that  *'  increafe  and  multiply 
"  is  the  law  of  nature.  The  manner  in  which 
*'  this  precept  fhal!  be  executed  with  the.greateft 
"  advantage  to  fociety,  is  the  law  of  man."  So 
that  the  only  law  of  nature  that  he  allows  in  this 
cafe,  is  the  natural  inilin<^  to  increafe  and  m-.U- 
tiply.  Fornication,  adultery,  inceft,  are  all  left 
at  large  to  political  cpnfider^tions,  and  .humaAi 
laws,  and  to  what  men  fliall  think  moft  for  their 
pleafure  and  the  propagation, of  the  fpcclcs,  with- 
out any  divine  law  to  reftrain  or  reguUt.e  tlicm  : 
Which  is  to  open  a  wi^e  door  for  a  licentious 
indulgence  to  the  carnal  appetite. 

The  laH:  thing  i  propofed  ro  confidcr  .\vitli  re- 
gard to  Lord  Bolingbrokei  account  of  the  law 
of  nature  is  the  ground  of  the  obligation  c)£  th^t 
law,  and  the  fandions  whereby  it  is  inforced. 

As  to  the  ground  of  its  obligation,  or  from 
whence  the  obliging  force  of  that  law  aiifes,  he 
obfervcs,  that  that  which  makes  it  properly  ob- 
ligatory is  not  its  being  the  will  and  appointment 
of  God,  but  its  being  conducive  to  human  hap- 
pincfs.  To  this  purpofe  he  de<:lares,  that  ''  tho' 
"  the  Supreme  Being  willed  into  exiftence  this 
"  fyftem,  and  by  conkqucnce  all  the  relations 
"  of  things  contained  in  it ,  yet  it  is  not  this 
"  .will,  it  is  in  truth  the  conftirution  of  the 
"  fyftem  alone,  that  impofes  thefe  laws  on  man- 

t  VoI.V.  p.  176. 
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LETTER<c  w^^^  originally,  whatever  power  made  this 

fyfiem." "  The  morality  of  adions,  he 

"  thinks,  doth  not  confift  in  this,  that  tliey  are 
''  prefcribed  by  will,  even  by  the  will  of  God : 
"  But  it  is  this,  that  they  are  the  means,  how- 
"  ever  impofed  the  practice  of  them  may  be, 
•^^  of  acquiring  happinefs  agreeable  to  our  na- 
"  ture."     And  he  feems  to  find  fault  with  thofe 
who  "  think  there  can  be  no  law  of  nature,  or 
'*  at  leaft  that  it  cannot  pafs  for  a  law  in  the 
"  fcnfe  of  obliging    and   binding,    without  a 
"  God:"    Though  he  owns,  "  that  it  is  more 
*'  fully  and  efFeclually  fo  to  the  ThciO,  than  to 
*'  the  Atheiil  *.  But  though  he  has  here  exprefly 
declared,  that  it  is  not  the  v/ill  of  God,  but  it 
is  the  conftitution  of  the  human  fyftem,  which 
impofesthefe  laws  originally  on  mankind;  yet 
afterwards  in  oppofition  to  GrGtius  he  aflerts  the 
law  of  nature  to  be  the  pojitive  laijo  of  God  in 
every  fenj'ey  a  la'W  of'isjills  and  blames  that  great 
man,  and  others,  for  dillinguifliing  between  the 
Jaw  of  nature,  and  the  pofitive  law  of  God  to 

manf- 

With  regard  to  the  fan^lions  of  the  law  of 
nature,  he  exprefly  affirms,  that  the  penalties 
which  make  the  fanclion  of  natural  law,  affed  na- 
tions coUedively,  not  men  individually  if:.  This 
is  not  an  occafional  thought,  but  is  a  fixed  part 
of  his  fcheme,  and  which  he  frequently  repeats  §. 

»  Vol.  IV.  p.  283, 284.       t  Vol.  V.  p.  87.       j:/^.  p.90. 

§  See  particularly  Vol.  IV.  p.  288.  Vol.  V.  p.  472,  474,  494, 
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The  only  penalties  or  fandions  which  he  allows^-ETTER 
properly  to  belong  to  the  law  of  nature,  arc  ^,'^L._j 
the  public  evils  which  affed  nations.  With 
regard  to  particular  perfons  there  are  no  divine 
fanctions  to  enforce  that  law.  But  the  punifh- 
ment  of  individuals  is  left  wholly  to  the  laws 
cnadted  by  every  community.  And  it  is  certain 
that  there  are  many  breaches  of  the  natural  law, 
which  do  not  make  men  liable  to  any  puniQi- 
ment  by  the  civil  laws.  There  is  no  punilhmcnt 
provided  by  thofe  laws,  nor  any,  according  to 
our  author's  account,  by  the  law  of  nature,  for 
fecret  crimes  however  enormous.  Nor  do  theie 
laws  ever  punifh  internal  bad  difpofitions,  any 
vices  of  the  heart,  or  irregular  and  corrupt  af- 
fections. A  man  may  be  fafely  uS  wicked  as 
he  pieafes,  provided  he  can  manage  fo  as  to 
cfcape  punifhment  by  the  laws  of  his  country, 
which  very  bad  men,  and  thofe  that  are  guilty  of 
great  vices,  may  eafily,  and  frequently  do,  evade. 
No  other  penalties  has  he  to  fear  (for  I  do  not 
find  that  he  ever  reckons  inward  remorfe  or 
flings  of  confcience,  among  the  fanctions  of  the 
natural  law)  except  he  happens  to  be  involved 
in  national  calamities  J  among  which  he  mentions 
opprejjion^  fa/nine^  pefulence,  vjars^  and  capti- 
ijtttes  i  and  in  thefe  it  often  happens,  that  good 
men  as  well  as  the  wicked  and  vicious  are  in- 
volved. So  that  he  allows  no  punifhments  as 
proper  divine  fandions  of  the  lav/  of  nature, 
but  what  are  common  to  thofe  that  keep  that 
law,  as  well  as  to  thofe  who  violate  it.  All 
Vol.  II.  X  that 
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LETTER  that  he  offers  to  prove,  that  this  divine  fandion, 
i^^^  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  natural  law  is  fufficient, 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  fan£lions  of  the  law 
of  MofeSj  which  is  pretended  to  be  a  pofttive 
law  given  by  God  to  his  chofen  people  confifted 
only  in  temporal  pains  and  penalties,  and  thofe 
only  fuch  as  afFe£led  the  nation  in  general,  and 
not  individuals.  This,  as  far  as  the  law  of  Mofes 
is  concerned,  will  be  aftciwards  examined.  At 
prefent  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  it  is  a  ftrangc 
way  of  arguing,  to  endeavour  to  prove,  .that  the 
fandion  of  the  law  of  nature  is  divine,  becaufe 
it  is  the  fame  with  the  fanclion  of  the  law  of 
Mofes,  which  in  our  author's  opinion,  was  not- 
divine  f. 

Allow  me,  before  I  conclude  this  letter,  to 
make  a  brief  reprefcntarion  of  that  fcheme  of 
morality,  or  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  his 
principles  naturally  lead  to. 

The  rule  he  lays  down  for  judging  of  the  law 
of  nature,  or  of  moral  obligation,  is  this: 
That  man  is  to  judge  of  it  from  his  own  nature, 
and  the  fyftem  he  is  in.  And  man  according 
ro  his  account  of  him  is  merely  a  fupcrior  ani- 
mal, whofe  views  are  confined  to  this  prefent 
life,  and  who  has  no  rcafonablc  profpcd  of 
exifting  in  any  other  tlate.  God  has  given  him 
appetites  and  palllons  :  Thcfc  appetites  lead  him 
to  pleafure  which  is  their  only  objed.  He  has 
rcalon  indeed  ;  but  this  reafon  is  only  to  enable 
him  to  provide  and  contrive  what  is  moil:  con- 

y  Vol.  V.  p.  91. 
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ducivc  to  his  happinefsi  that  is,  what  will  yield  ^^"^^l^^^ 
him  a  contimied permanent  feries  of  the  moft  y^r^^r^ 
agreeable  fenfattons  or  pleafures,  which  is  the 
definition  of  happinefs*.  And  if  no  regard  be 
had  to  futurity,  he  muft  govern  himfelf  by  what 
he  thinl^s  moft  conducive  to  his  intcreft,  or  his 
pleafure,  in  hisprcfcntcircumftances.  The  con- 
ftitution  of  his  nature  is  his  only  guide  :  God  has 
given  him  no  other;  and  concerns  himfelf  no 
farther  about  him,  nor  will  ever  call  him  to  aa 
account  for  his  adions.  In  this  conftitution  his 
flefh  or  body  is  his  all  :  There  is  no  diftinft  im- 
material principle:  Nor  has  he  any  moral  fcnfe 
or.  feelings  naturally  implanted  in  his  heart. 
And  therefore  to  pleafc  the  ftefh,  and  purfue 
its  intercfts,  or  gratify  its  appetites  and  inclina- 
tions, muft  be  his  principal  end.  Only  he  muft 
take  care  fo  to  gratify  them,  as  not  to  expofe 
himfelf  to  rhe  penalties  of  human  laws,  which 
arc  the  only  fandions  of  the  law  of  nature  for 
particular  perfons.  He  may  without  any  check 
of  confcicnce  debauch  his  neighbour's  wife,  when 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  fafely ;  and 
needs  be  under  no  reftraint  to  the  indulging 
his  lufts  from  fhame  or  modefty,  which  is  only 
an  artificial  thing,  owing  to  prejudice  or  pride. 
As  to  the  refined  fentiments  of  fubjeding  the 
appetites  to  reafon,  or  the  faerificing  a  man's 
own  private  interclt,  or  that  of  his  family,  to 
the  public  good  of  the  community,  this  cannot 
be  reafonably  done  upon  his  fcheme.  It  is  urged 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  377,  378. 
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LETTER  indeed,  that  *'  the  good  of  individuals  is  fo 
^^^"  clofely  conneded  with  the  good  of  fociety, 
"  that  the  means  of  promoting  the  one  cannot 
"  be  feparated  from  thofe  of  promoting  the 
''  other  §."  But  though  it  is  generally  fo,  yet 
it  may  happen  in  particular  cafes,  that  thefe 
interefts  may  be  feparated.  It  may  be  more  for 
a  man's  private  intereft  to  break  the  laws  of  his 
country:  And  if  he  can  find  his  own  private 
advantage,  or  gratify  his  ambition,  his  love  of 
power,  or  of  riches,  in  doing  what  is  prejudicial 
to  the  community,  there  is  nothing  to  reftrain 
him  from  it,  provided  he  can  do  it  fafely.  For 
felf-love  is  the  center  of  the  whole  moral  fyftem, 
and  the  more  extended  the  circle  is  the  weaker 
it  grows.  So  that  the  love  of  a  man's  country 
muft  be  far  weaker  than  his  love  of  himfclf, 
or  regard  to  his  own  particular  interefi-,  which 
muft  be  his  fupreme  governing  principle  and 
end. 

But  I  fhall  not  purfue  this  any  farther.  How 
far  fuch  a  fyftem  of  morals  would  be  for  the  good 
of  mankind  is  eafy  to  fee.  And  it  feems  to  me 
fairly  deducible  from  Lord  Bolingbrokes  prin- 
ciples taken  in  their  juft  connexion,  though  I 
do  not  pretend  to  charge  his  Lordfhip  with  ex- 
prefly  acknowieging  or  avowing  all  thefe  con- 
fequencesi  and  fometimes  he  advances  what  is 
inconfiftent  with  them. 

§  Vol.V.  p.  103. 
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X. 

LETTER     X. 

^»  examination  of  what  Lord  Bolingbroke 
hath  offered  concerning  revelation  in  general. 
He  afferts,  that  mankind  had  no  need  of  an 
extraordinary  re'velation.  The  contrary  fully 
pewn.  A  divine  revelation  very  needful  to 
inflruEl  men  in  the  moji  important  principles 
of  religion^  efpecially  thofe  relating  to  the 
unity y  the  perfeEHons^  and  providence  of 
God  J  the  vuorjhip  that  is  to  be  rendered  to 
him  i  moral  duty  taken  in  itsjuft  extent  y  the 
chief  good  and  happinefs  of  man  ;  the  terms 
of  our  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  means 
of  reconciliation  when  we  have  offended 
him  ;  and  the  rewards  and punifrment  s  of  a 
future  fate.  It  may  be  coyicluded  from  the 
neceffities  of  mankind^  that  a  revelation  was 
communicated  from  the  beginning :  A  notion 
andhelif  of  this  has  very  generally  obtained. 
The  wifefi  men  of  antiquity  fenfihle  that 
bare  reafon  alone  is  not  fufficient  to  enforce 
do^rines  and  laws  with  a  due  authority  upon 
mankind.  The  moft  celebrated  philofophers 
acknowleged  their  want  of  divine  revelation. 
The  author's  exceptions  again fi  this  exa- 
mined. Under  pretence  of  extolling  the  great 
effects  which  a  true  divine  revelation  muft 
have  produced^  he  endeavours  to  JJjew^  that 

X  3  no 
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LETTER     fiQ  lYiiQ  divtue  renjelatwu  %vas  ever  really 
\^^-^r^     given.     His  fcheme  tends,   contrary  to  hi$ 

ou;n  iuttntion,  to  pew  the  ujefulnefs  and  ne* 

cejjity  of  divine  revelation. 

SIR, 

AN  Y  one  that  reads  Lord  Bolinghokc's 
works  with  attention  muft  be  con- 
vinced, that  one  principal  defign  he  had  in 
view,  was  to  deftroy  the  authority  of  divine  re- 
velation in  general,  and  of  the  Jewip  and 
Chriftian  in  particular.  I  fhall  confider  what  he 
hath  offered  with  regard  to  each  of  thefe.  And 
fliall  begin  with  what  relates  to  divine  revela- 
tion in  general. 

As  to  the  poffibility  of  an  extraordinary  re- 
velation communicated  from  God  to  men,  his 
Lordfhip  harh  no-whcre  thought  fit  exprcfly  to 
deny  it :  Though  he  has  made  Ibme  attempts 
which  feem  to  look  that  way :  He  frequently 
treats  the  notion  of  communion  with  God,  and 
communications  from  God  to  men,  as  a  great 
abfurdity,  and  the  fuppofitiou  of  which  is 
wholly  owing  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart; 
and  has  declared,  that  he  "  cannot  compre- 
"  hend  the  mctaphyfical  or  phyfical  influence  of 
^'  fpirirs,    fuggeftions,    filent   communications, 

**  injedlion  of  ideas. And  that  all  fuch  in- 

**  terpofitions  in  the  inrcllcdlual  fyftem,  cannot 
"  be  conceived  without  altering,  in  every  fuch 
*'  inftance,  the  natural  progrellion  of  the  hu- 

"  man 
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"  man  undcrftanding,  and  the  freedom  of  thc^^'^'^^^ 
"  will  *."  Yet  in  a  long  digreffion  about  in-  O'-v^ 
fpirarion,  in  his  Efjay  crmcerning  the  nature, 
extent,  and  reality ^  of  human  kno~jjhge,  after 
having  done  what  he  could  to  cxpofe  and  ridi- 
cule it,  he  expreily  owns,  that  "  an  extraordi- 
**  nary  aftion  of  God  on  the  human  mind, 
*'  which  the  word  infpiration  is  now  ufed 
"  to  denote,  is  not  more  inconceivable  than 
*'  the  ordinary   adion  of   mind  on   body,   or 

"  of  body   on  mind." And  that  "  it  is  im- 

"  pertinent  to  deny  the  exillence  of  any  phe- 
"  nomenon,  merely  becauie  wc  cannot  account 
^*  for  it/'  But  he  urges,  that  it  would  be  "  filly 
*'  to  afllimc  infpiration  to  be  true,  bccaufe  God 
*'  can  act  mydcriouQy,  i.e.  in  ways  unknown 
"  to  us  on  his  creature  man  f."  Nor  was  any 
of  the  divines,  whom  he  treats  on  all  occafions 
with  fo  much  contempt,  ever  fo  filly,  as  to  af- 
fume  infpiration  to  be  true,  merely  becaufe  it 
is  pofiible.  The  adual  truth  of  it  muft  be 
proved  by  other  arguments. 

I  Ihall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  that  an 
extraordinary  revelation  from  God  to  men  for 
inftruding  and  directing  them  in  the  knowlege 
of  important  truth,  of  his  will  and  their  duty, 
is  pofiible  :  And  that  fuch  a  revelation  might  be 
fo  circumfianced,  as  to  be  of  real  and  fignal  ad- 
vantage, our  author  himfelf  fecms  fometimes 
willing  to  allow.     After  having  obferved,  that 

*  Vol.  V.  p  4 1 4,  41  5. —  See  concerning  this  above  Let.  VH. 
p.  172,  173.         -f  Vol.  III.  p.  468. 
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LETTER  y^^  cannot  be  oblii^ed  to  believe  a^^ainfl:  reafon, 
\^^-^^  he  adds,  that  "  when  a  revelation  hath  all  the 
*'  authenticity  of  human  teftimony,   when  it 
*'  appears  confiftent  in  all  its  parts,  and  when  it 
*'  contains  nothing  inconfiftent  with  any  real 
"  knowlcge  we  have  of  the  fupreme  all-perfed 
'^  Being,  and  of  natural  religion,  fucharevela- 
*'  tion  is  to  be  received  with  the  moft  profound 
"  reverence,  with  the  moft  intire  fubmiffion, 
"  and  with  the  moft  unfeigned  thankfgiving  *." 
This  goes  upon  a  fuppofition  that  an  extraordi- 
nary revelation  from  God  is  not  only  pollible, 
but  may  be  of  fignal  benefit  to  mankind  j  and 
if  really  communicated,  ought  to  be  received 
with  great  thankfu'ncfs.     And  he  declares,  that 
he  docs  not  "  prefumc  to  aflert,  that  God  has 
*'  made  no  fuch   particular  revelations  of  his 
*'  will  to  mankind."     Though  he  adds,  that 
*'  the  opinion  that  there  have  been  fuch  revela- 
*'  tions,  is  ncjt  in  any  degree  fo  agreeable  to 
**  the  notions  of  infinite  knowlege  and  wildom, 
*'  as  the  contrary  opinion  f." 

Whit  he  principally  bends  himfelf  to  prove, 
is,  that  mankind  had  no  need  of  fupernatural 
rcvelatio.i  -,  and  that  therefore  it  is  no  way  pro- 
bable, that  God  would  extraordinarily  interpofe 
to  give  (uch  difcoverics  of  hi^  will.  For  this 
purpofe  he  miglitily  extols  the  abfolute  clearnefs 
and  perfedion  of  the  law  of  nature  j  from 
whence,  he  thinks,  it  follows,  "  that  God  has 


*  Vol.  IV.  p.  279, See  alfo  Vol.  V.  p.  201. 
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««  made  np  other  revelation  of  himfelf,  and  ofLETTER. 
»'  his  will  to  mankind."  Many  of  the  Frag-  ^-.J-vJ 
ments  and  EfTays  in  his  fifth  volume  are  particu- 
larly intended  to  invalidate  what  Dr.  Clarke  had 
urged  to  fhew  the  need  the  world  ftood  in  of  a 
divine  revelatipn.  See  particularly  from  the 
twenty-third  to  the  twenty -eighth  of  his  Frag- 
ments and  EfTays;  as  alfo  the  thirty-third  and 
thirty- fourth.  But  if  we  abftract  from  the  over- 
bearing confidence,  and  afluming  air,  fo  fami- 
liar to  Lord  Bolingbroke^  we  fhall  find  very  little 
in  thofe  Eflays,  which  is  of  any  confequencc 
againft  what  that  very  learned  writer  had  ad- 
vanced. 

The  refiedtions  that  were  made  in  my  laft  let- 
ter on  what  his  Lordlhip  had  offered  concerning 
the  abfolute  clearnefs  of  the  law  or  religion  of 
nature  to  all  mankind,  might  fuliice  to  fhew, 
that  there  is  no  juft  foundation  for  the  inference 
he  would  draw  from  it.     But  it  will  be  proper 
to  enter  upon  a  more  particular  and  diftind  con- 
fideration  of  this  matter.     And  to  fet  it  in  a  fair 
light,  I  fhall  mention  fome  things  of  high  im- 
portance to  mankind,  with  regard  to  which  they 
fland  in  great  need  of  particular  inflrudion, 
and  of  having  them  cleared  and  afcertained  by 
a  divine  revelation.     Such  are  the  articles  re- 
lating to  the  unity,  the  perfcdion,  and  provi- 
dence of  God,  the  worfhipthat  is  to  be  rendered 
to  him,   moral  duty  taken  in  its  jufl:  extent,  the 
chief  good  and  happinefs  of  man,  the  terms  of 
our  acceptance  with  God,  and  the  means  of  re- 
conciliation 
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LETTER  conciliation  when  we  iiave  offended  him,  and 
^^'  the  rewards  and  punifhments  of  a  future  ftate. 
I.  The  firft  and  fundamental  principle  of  all 
religion  relates  to  the  unity,  the  perfedions  and 
providence  of  the  one  true  God,  the  fuprcme 
original  caufe  of  all  things,  the  Maker  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  world.  This  isjutlly  reprefentcd 
by  our  author  as  the  angular  fione  of  religion. 
And  it  comes  to  us  confirmed  by  lb  many  con- 
vincing proofs,  that  one  would  have  been  apt 
to  expect  that  all  mankind  in  all  ages  fhould 
have  agreed  in  acknowleging  it.  And  yet  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  thing  in  which 
they  have  fallen  into  more  pernicious  errors, 
than  in  their  notions  relating  to  this  great  and 
fundamental  article.  This  writer  finds  great 
fault  with  Mr,  Locke  for  alTcrting  in  hh  Reafon^ 
ablcmfs  of  Chriflianity^  that  the  heathens  were 
deficient  in  the  firft  article  of  natural  religion, 
the  knowlci^e  of  one  God  the  Maker  of  all 
things.  And  yet  this  is  no  more  than  what 
Lord  Boimgbroke  himfelf  acknowleges  in  ftrong 
terms.  He  obfcrves,  that  ''  though  the  firil 
*'  men  could  doubt  no  more,  that  fome  caufe 
*'  of  i\\c  world,  than  that  the  world  itfelf  ex- 
*'  illed,  yet  a  confequcnce  of  this  great  event, 
*'  and  of  the  furprize,  ignorance,  and  inexpe- 
/'  rience,  of  mankind  muft:  have  been  much 
'*  doubt  and  uncertainty  concerning  the  firll 
"  caufe  *  :  Thit  the  variety  of  the  phenomena 
"  which  ft  ruck  their  fenfe  would  lead  them  to 

•  Vol. III.  p  253. 
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**  imagine  a  variety  of  caufcs.  —  Tiiat  accord- letter 

.'V  ingly  polytheifm  and  idolatry  prevailed  almoft  k^^^sTsJ 
"^  every-where,  and  therefore  fecms  more  con- 
"  formable  to  human  ideas  abftracted  from  the 
"  firft  appearance  of  things,  and  better  propor- 
"  tioned  by  an  analogy  of  hutnan  conceptions, 

'"  to  the  uncultivated  reaibn  of  maiikind,  and 

."  to  underftandings  not  fufficiently  informed." 
— — He  adds,  that  "  polytheifm,  and  the  con- 
''  fequence  of  it  idolatry,  were  avowed  and 
"  taught  by  iegiflators  and  philofopiiers,  and 
*'  they  prevailed  more  eafily  becaufe  they  were 
*'  more  conformable  to  the  natural  conceptions 
*'  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  belief  of  one 

/'  firft  intelligent  caufe,  the  fole  Creator,  Pre- 
*'  ferver,  and  Governor  of  all  things  "♦"/'  And 
though  he  infinuates,  that  ''  afterwards,  when 
*'  nations  became  civilized,  and  wife  conftitu- 
"  tions  of  government  were  formed,  men  could 
"  not  be  ignorant  of  this  great  principle,"  yet 
he  owns,  that  "  the  vulcar  amonj;;  the  Greeks 
*'  and  Romans,  and  all  the  learned  nations  of 
*'  the  E aft,  acknowlcged  a  multitude  ofdivini- 
*'  tics,  to  which  they  afcribcd  every  excellency 
.'*  and  every  defect  of  their  own  nature  f." 
He  endeavours  indeed  to  apologize  for  them, 
by  faying,  that  "  the  worlhip  of  this  multiplicity 
.*"'  of  Gods  did  not  interfere  with  the  fupreme 
"  Being  in  the  minds  of  thofc  that  v/orOiippcd 
"  them  :j:. "     But  in  plain  contradiction  to  this, 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  259,  260.  f  Vol.  IV.   p.  199,  200. 
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LEISTER"  he  elfewhere  faith,  that  "  they  loft  fight  of 
%^^rsr\j  "  ^"^i'^i'^j  ^"d  fuffered  imaginary  beings  to  inter- 
"  cept  the  vvorfliip  due  to  him  alone  *."  And 
fpeaking  of  the  croud  of  imaginary  divinities 
among  the  heathens,  fuperceleftial  and  celeftial 
Gods,  whole  Gods,  and  half  Gods,  e^r.  he  fays, 
that  "  they  intercepted  the  worfhip  of  the  fu- 
*'  preme  Being  j  and  that  this  monftrous  af- 
'*  fembiage  made  the  objed  of  vulgar  adora- 
"  tion  f."  And  indeed  nothing  can  be  more 
evident  than  it  is  from  all  the  remaining  monu- 
ments of  Paganifm,  that  the  public  worfhip 
prefcribed  and  eftablifhed  by  their  laws  was  paid 
to  a  multiplicity  of  deities  j  nor  was  there  any 
injundion  in  any  of  their  laws,  that  the  fu- 
preme  God,  and  he  only,  was  to  be  adored. 
The  legiilators,  by  his  own  acknowlegemcnt, 
*'  thought  it  dangerous  to  cure,  and  ufeful  to 
**  confirm,  the  popular  fuperftition \" 

He  is  pleafed  indeed  to  give  a  magnificent  ac- 
count of  the  Pagan  myfleries,  as  what  were  in- 
tended by  the  heathen  legiflators  for  reforming 
the  manners  and  religion  of  the  people.  He  af- 
ferts  as  pofitively  as  if  he  knew  it,  that  '*  there 
*'  are  good  grounds  to  be  perfuaded,  that  the 
*'  whole  fyftem  of  polytheifm  was  unravelled 
*'  in  the  greater  myfteries,  or  that  no  more  of 
"  ic  was  retained  than  was  confident  with  mo- 
"  notheifm,  with  the  belief  of  one  fupremc 
*'  felf-exiftent  Being."  And  yet  he  ridicules 
thofe  who  pretend  to  give  a  minute  and  cir- 
*  Vol. IV.  p.  80.       t  lb.  p.  461.       X  1L^.K,\. 
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cumftantial  account  of  thofe  myfterics,  as  ifLETTER. 
they  had  afliftcd  at  the  celebration  of  them.^^^^J^:^^ 
**  Thefe  rites,  he  fays,  were  kept  fecret,  under 
"  the  fevereft  penalties,  above  two  thoufcind 
**  years.  How  then  can  we  hope  to  have  them 
"  revealed  to  us  now  *  ? "  He  owns  however, 
that  "  the  vulgar  Gods  ftiil  kept  their  places 
"  there,  and  the  ablurdities  of  polytheifai  were 
"  retained,  however  mitigated  :"  And  that 
**  the  leffer  myfteries  preferved,  and  the  greater 
**  tolerated  the  fiditious  divinities  which  fuper- 
**  ftition  and  poetry  iiad  invented,  fuch  as 
-*'  Jupiter,  Mercury y  and  Venus,  as  well  as  the 
"  rites  and  ceremonies  inftituted  in  honour  of 
*'  them,  which,  he  fay«,  were  pradifed  even 
*'  by  thofe  who  were  confummated  in  the 
**  greater  myfteries."  And  that  thus  it  was 
particularly  in  the  Eletijinian  m.yfteries,  which 
were  the  moft  facred  of  them  all  t«  It  gives 
one  no  very  advantageous  notion  of  the  nature 
and  defign  of  thofe  myfteries,  that  Socrates 
would  not  be  initiated  in  them.  And  certain 
it  is,  that  notwithanding  this  boafted  expedient, 
the  people,  particularly  the  Athenians^  who 
were  remarkably  ftrid  in  the  celebration  of 
thofe  myfteries,  ftill  grew  more  and  more  ad- 
dicted to  their  fuperftitions  and  idolatries,  which 
were  never  at  a  greater  height  than  when  Chri- 
ftianity  appeared. 

With  regard  to  the  philofophers,  he  tells  us, 
**  they  knew  as  well  as  we  know,  that  there  is. 

•Vol.  IV.  p.  53.         f  /<5p.  74. 
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LEYER'^  a  firft  intelligent  Caufc  of  all  things,  and  that 
\y-^r\j  "  the  infinite  wifdom  and  power  of  this  Being 
*'  made  and  preferves  the  univerfe,  and  that  hi$ 
*'  providence  governs  it  *."  But  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  fome  whole  feds  of  them  did  not 
acknowlege  the  one  fapreme  God,  the  Maker 
and  Governor  of  the  world :  Others  of  them, 
as  the  Sceptics  and  Academics,  reprefented  thefc 
things  as  matters  of  doubtful  difpuration.  And 
as  to  thofe  of  them  who  acknowleged  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  monad  ox.  unity,  he  himfelf  tells 
us,  that  "  they  negledcd  to  worfhip  him,  and 
'*  conformed  to  the  praftice  of  idolatry,  though 
"  not  to  the  doctrines  of  polytheifm  f."  And 
fuchperfons  were  certainly  very  unfit  toinftrucl 
and  reform  mankind  in  this  important  article. 
And  after  giving  a  very  lively  defcription  of  the 
prevailing  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  he  adds,- 
that  ^'  thus  the  vulgar  believed,  and  thus  the 
"  priefis  encouraged,  whiUl  the  philofophcrs, 
•*  overborne  by  the  torrent  of  polytheifm,  fuf- 
^'  fered  them  thus  to  believe,  in  ages  where 
'^  true  Theifm  was  reputed  Atheifm  \."  Some 
of  the  greateft  philolophers  were  of  opinion^ 
that  God  was  not  to  be  named,  or  difcourfed  of 
among  the  vulgar,  becaufe  they  were  not  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  juft  notion  of  him.  Plato 
in  his  book  of  laws  did  not  prefcribe  to  the 
people  the  worfhip  of  the  one  Supreme  God, 
becaufe  he  looked  upon  him  to  be  incompre- 
henfible:  And  that  what  he  is,  or  how  he  is  td 
•  Vpl.  y.  p.  217.         t  Vol.  IV.  p.  48.        :};  /i.  p.  2da. 
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be  vvor{hippcd,  is  not  to  be  defcribed  or  de- letter 
clared.  But  he  appointed  twelve  folema  fefti-  t^t^^^ 
vals  to  be  obferved,  to  the  honour  of  the  twelve 
principal  Gods,  and  propofed  the  worfhip  of 
the  ftars,  whofe  divinity  he  recommended.  Sec 
his  eighth  book  of  laws,  and  his  Epmomis,  or 
appendix  to  his  book  of  laws. 

There  was  need  therefore  of  an  extraordi-l 
nary  divine  interpofition  to  awaken  the  atten-l 
tion  of  mankind  to  this  «reat  and  fundamental 
article  of  all  religion.     To  divine  revelation  it| 
"Was  owins,  that  the  belief  and  acknowle^e- » 
ment  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  ^ 
of  him  only,  was  eftablilhed  among  the  Jews,  i 
whilft    the   learned   and   civilized  nations  all 
around  them  were  immcrfed  in  the  moft  ftupid 
idolatry  and  polytheifm.     And  this  writer  ac- 
knowleges,  that  "  our  Saviour  found  the  world 
**  in  a  (iate  of  error  concerning  this  hrft  prin- 
*'  ciple  of  natural  religion  :  And  that  thefpread- 
"  ing  of  Chriilianity  has  contributed  to  deftroy 
"  polytheifm  and  idolatry  *." 

As  the  exiftence  and  unity  of  the  one  true 
God,  fo  his  attributes  and  pcrfcdions,  and  his 
governing  providence,  are  of  high  importance 
to  be  clearly  and  certainly  known.  With  re- 
gard to  the  divine  attributes  and  perfedions. 
Lord  Bolmgbroke  obferves,  that  "  though  The-^_ 
*'  ifls  will  concur  in  afcribing  all  polhblc  per- 
*'  fcdions  to  the  fupreme  Being,  yet  they  will 
^^  always  differ  when  they  defccnd  into  any  de- 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  2xy. 
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LETTER  <«  tail,  and  pretend  to  be  particular  about  them  % 
x^^^"^'  asttiey  have  always  differed  in  their  notions 
*'  of  thofe  pcrfedions  *."  A  revelation  from 
God  therefore  in  which  he  declares  his  own  di- 
vine attributes  and  perfections  muft  be  of  great 
advantage  to  mankind.  And  it  is  what  one 
fliould  think  every  true  Theift  would  wifh  for, 
that  God  would  be  gracioufly  pleafed  to  make 
adifcovery  of  himfelf,  and  of  his  own  glorious 
perfedions,  which  may  dircd  and  affift  men  in 
forming  jufl-  and  worthy  notions  of  them,  efpc- 
cially  of  what  it  moft  nearly  concerneth  us  to 
know,  his  moral  attributes. 

And  as  to  the  knowlege  and  belief  of  his 
governing  providence,  in  this  alfo  the  heathens 
were  greatly  deficient.  He  obfcrves,  fpeaking  of 
fome  of  the  philofophers  who  acknovvlegedthe 
monads  or  firft  unity,  that  "  they  reduced  him 
**  in  fome  fort  to  a  non-entity,  an  abftrad  or 
"  notional  Being,  and  banifhed  him  almoft  en- 
**  tirely  out  of  the  fyftcm  of  his  works  f-" 
yjacituSj  having  reprefented  it  as  uncertain, 
whether  human  affairs  were  governed  by  fate, 
immutable  necefliry,  or  by  chance,  obferves, 
That  the  wifeft  of  the  antients  were  of  different 
fentiments  about  it  j  and  that  many  had  this 
opinion  deeply  fixed  in  their  minds,  that  nei- 
ther our  beginning,  nor  our  end,  nor  men  at 
all,  were  minded  by  the  Gods. 

•  Vol,  V.  p,  255.  t  Vol.  IV.  p.  466. 
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Miht  hac  ac  talia  audienti  in  incerto  judi-i.tTT^Vi 
cium  eft,  fat  one  res  biiman£ ,  et  iiecejjic  ate  iynmii- 1^^^.^ 
tabiliy  an  forte  volvantur ;  quippe  japlentifjl- 
mos  veterum,  qui  que  e  or  iim  fed  am  amulayitur^ 
diverfos  repenes,  at  miUtis  infitam  opinionem 
non  tnttia  tioflra,  non  finem,  non  denique  homi^ 
nes  diis  curc^.  Tacit.  Anna!,  lib.  6. 

Some,  like  our  author,  who  pretended  to 
own  a  general,  denied  a  particular  providence, 
whiclTeTteTrdrTo  the  individuals  of  the  human 
race,  and  under  pretence  of  high  thoughts  of 
the  divine  majefty,  were  for  feci uding  him  from 
any  concern  with  human  adions  or  affairs. 
This  then  is  another  matter  of  great  importance, 
in  which  an  extraordinary  revelation  from  God 
would  be  of  fignal  ufe.  For  if  he  fhould  con- 
dcfcend  by  any  well-attefted  revelation  to  afTure 
men  of  his  concern  even  for  the  individuals  of 
mankind,  to  declare  his  kind  and  gracious  in- 
tentions towards  them,  and  his  cognizance  of 
their  adions,  and  the  events  that  relate  to 
them,  this  would  greatly  contribute  to  remove 
their  doubts,  and  would  lay  the  foundation  for 
an  ingenuous  confidence,  an  intire  refignation, 
a  chcarful  hope,  and  fteady  dependence. 

It  appears,  from  thefe  fhort  hints,  of  how 
great  advantage  a  weli-attefted  revelation  from 
God  might  be  for  inrtrufting  us  in  the  certain 
knowlege  of  God,  of  his  atti-ibutcs,  and  his 
providence  ;  things  of  the  higheft  moment  in 

Vol.  II.  Y  religion, 
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LETTERi'cligion,  and  on  which  the  duty  and  happinefs 
^'    pi  mankind  in  a  great  mealure  depend. 

idly,  Another  thing  that  it  is  proper  to  ob- 
ferve  here  is,  that  a  divine  revelation  is  very 
needful  to  teach  men  not  only  to  know  and  ac- 
knovvlcge  the  one  true  God,  his  attributes,  and 
providence,  but  to  inftrud  them  how  to  worlhip 
him  in  an  acceptable  mamier.  Dr.  Clarke  had 
urged,  that  "  bare  rcafon  cannot  difcover  in 
*'  what  manner,  and  with  what  kind  of  fervice 
"  God  will  be  wor (hipped. "  hoid  Bolingbroke 
takes  notice  of  this,  and  in  anfwer  to  it  ob- 
fervcs,  that  "  bare  reafon  cannot  difcover  how 
*'  any  external  fervice  that  man  can  pay  fhould 
**  be  acceptable  to  the  fupremc  and  all-perfedt 
"  Being."  He  acknowleges,  that  an  inward 
adoration,  a  gratitude  to  God  for  his  benefits, 
and  refignation  to  his  providence,  is  neccflary  *> 
and  that  the  law  of  nature  teaches  us  **  to  wor- 
**  fhip  God  in  fpirit  and  in  truth,  that  is,  in- 
"  wardly  and  fmcerely  f."  He  feems  to  confine 
the  worfhip  required  in  the  law  of  nature  to 
-  inward  worfhip,  the  devotion  of  the  heart.  But 
if  it  be  neceflary  that  men  fhould  worfhip  the 
fupreme  Being  inwardly,  it  feems  highly  proper 
that  there  fhould  be  Ibme  outward  acts  of  reli- 
gious homage,  openly  exprelllve  of  that  inward 
adoration,  reverence,  and  gratitude.  Without 
fome  fuch  external  ads  of  worlhip,  men  cannot 
join  in  focial  ads  of  devotion,  or  in  rendering 
to  God  public  worfhip,  without  which  fcarce 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  2oS.  jll;  p.  98- 
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dily  appearance  of  religion  can  be  maintained  letter. 
in  the  world.  It  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  rea-  ti.,^ 
fon,  in  which  all  mankind  have  generally 
agreed,  that  there  (liould  be  external  as  well  as 
internal  worOiip  rendered  to  God,  and  that 
there  (hould  be  facred  rites  appointed  for  the 
better  regulating  and  ordering  that  external 
worfhip.  Accordingly  he  owns,  that  "  the 
"  beft  and  wileft  of  the  heathens  approved  tha 
*^  political  inftitutions  of  an  external  fervice,  as 
"  far  as  they  helped  to  keep  up  a  lively  fenfc  of 
**  thefe  duties  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
'"  promote  thcpraftice  of  them  *  :"  And  he  had 
declared  before,  that  "  there  may  be  laws  and 
*''  inftitutions  relating  to  fuch  outward  rites 
"  and  obfervanccs,  which  may  be  proper  and 
**  even  neccflary  means  to  promote  the  obferva- 
"  tion  of  thofe  duties."  But  he  will  not  allow 
that  "  any  fuch  laws  can  be  divine  ordinances; 
"  they  can  only  pafs  for  human  inftitutions  f-" 
But  I  cannot  fee  upon  what  foundation  it  can 
be  pretended,  that  God  cannot  inftirute  ordi- 
nances relating  to  the  external  rites  of  divine 
worlhip,  when  it  is  owned,  that  fuch  ordinances 
may  be  inftituted  by  men,  and  may  be  ufeful  to 
keep  up  a  lively  fcnlc  of  the  great  duties  of  re- 
ligion in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  promote 
the  obfervation  and  pradlice  of  them.  It  is  un- 
deniably manifeft  from  the  experience  and  ob- 
fervation of  all  ages,  that  there  is  nothing  ia 
which  men  have  been  more  apt  to  err,  than  in 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  208.         t  Ih.  p.  98. 
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LETTER  what  regards  the  external  rites  of  religious  wor- 
fhip,  and  that  when  left  merely  to  human  ima- 
gination and  invention,  thefe  things  have  often 
hindered  inftead  of  promoting  the  main  ends  of 
all  religion :  This  fhews  how  needful  it  was  that 
God  (hould  himfclf  inlHtute  that  external  reli- 
gious fcrvice,    which   is  fo  neceflary,   and  in 
which  yet  mankind  has  been  fo  prone  to  fall 
into  the  errcs  and  extravagances  of  luperftition. 
Our  author  himfelf  raices  notice  of  "  the  num- 
*'  berlefs  ridiculous  and  cruel  rites  of  Paganifm, 
'^  which  were  held  necellary  to  obtain  the  fa- 
''  voLir,   and   avert   the  anger,  of  Heaven  *." 
And  furely  there  could  not  be  a  more  proper 
and  effcclual  prefcrvative  againft  thefe  abfurd 
fuperllitions,  than  for  God  to  inftitute  the  ex- 
ternal rircs  of  his  ovv^n  worfhip,  and  for  men  ro 
keep  clofc  to  his  inflitutions.     This  was  cer- 
tainly one  valuable  end   for    which  we   may 
fuppofe  it  proper  that  God  fhould  extraordinarily 
inrerpofe  to  reveal  his  will  ro  mankind,  "uiz. 
for  diredling  them  in  the  external  worfhip  he 
would  have  rendered  to  him,  that  it  might  be 
regulated  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  be  a  fit  means 
of  promoting  inward  worfliip,  and  anfwering 
the  main  ends  of  religion. 

gdly,  Another  thing  of  great  importance  to 
mankind  to  know,  and  in  which  a  revelation  from 
God  is  very  needful,  and  of  fignal  ufe,  is  moral 
duty  taken  in  its  juil  extent.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
himfclf  reprefents it  as  takmg  in  our  duty  towards 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  2o3. 
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God  and  man,  according  to  the  different  rela-LETTER 
tlons  in  which  we  fland  to  both  *.  To  which  ^  ^• 
may  be  added,  the  duties  and  virtues  which  re- 
late to  felf-government,  and  the  conducting 
and  regulating  our  own  appetites  and  pafiions. 
Now  the  only  way  we  have  of  being  fully  in- 
ttrudled  and  directed  in  the  i^nowicge  and  pra- 
dice  of  our  duty,  if  all  regard  to  extraordinary 
divine  revelation  be  thrown  out  of  the  cafe,  is 
either  for  every  man  to  collect  the  whole  of  his 
duty  for  himfelf  merely  by  the  force  of  his  own 
reafon  and  obfervation,  or  to  follow  the  inftru- 
ttions  and  diredions  of  philofophers  and  moral- 
ifts,  or  the  inftitutions  of  civil  laws. 

As  to  the  hrft,  there  are  many  paflfages  in  our 
author's  writings,  that  reprefent  the  law  of  na- 
ture in  its  whole  extent,  as  fo  clear  and  obvious 
to  the  meaneft  undetftanding,  that  man  cannot 
be  miftaken  in  it.  He  frequently  talks  as  if 
every  man  was  able  v/ithout  any  inftruction,  by 
confidering  the  works  of  God,  and  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  human  fyftem,  to  furnifh  out  a 
fchemc  of  natural  religion  for  himfelf,  including 
the  main  principles  and  duties  of  the  law  of 
nature.  But  this  pretence  is  fo  contrary  to  mat- 
ter of  fad,  and  to  the  experience  and  obfervation 
of  all  ages,  and  has  been  {o  often  cxpofed,  that 
I  need  not  take  any  farther  pains  befides  the 
hints  given  in  my  former  letter,  to  fliew  the  ab- 
furdity  of  it,  efpecially  as  I  had  occaOon  to  con- 
fidcr  it  at  large  in  the  anfwer  to  TindaL 
»  Vol.  V.  p.  154,543.  544- 
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I.ETTER     The  bulk  of  mankind  therefore  mufl:  be  fcnt 
^^^^.^^^for  the  knowlege  of  their  duty,  cither  to  the 
inftrudions  of  their  teachers  and  wife  men,  or 
to  the  inlVitutions  of  civil  laws. 

As  to  the  former,  if  by  teachers  be  meant  the 
heathen  priefts,asdiftingLufhed  from  thephilofo- 
phers  (though  our  author  fays,  that  in  the  ear- 
iieft  ages  they  were  the  fame),  I  beheve  thofe  of 
his  fcntiments  will  eafily  allow,  that  they  were 
not  very  proper  to  inurud  mankind  in  the  right 
knowlege  of  religion,  and  in  the  true  dodrine 
of  morals.  But  with  regard  to  the  philofophers, 
though  he  reprefents  them  as  lendtrs  of  falfe 
wares^  and  frequently  fpends  whole  pages  in 
invedives  againft  them,  yet  when  he  has  a  mind 
to  fhew  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  divine  re- 
velation, he  thinks  fit  to  reprefent  them  as  very 
proper  and  fufficient  guides,  and  inftruftors  to 
mankind.  Dr.  Clarke^  in  his  evidences  of  na- 
tural and  revealed  religion,  had  offered  feveral 
confidcrations  to  prove  that  they  were  not  fo. 
I-ord  Eolingbrcke  endeavours  to  take  off  the 
force  of  his  obfervations,  efpecially  in  the 
twenty-third,  twenty-fifth,  and  twenty-fixth  of 
bis  Fragments  and  ElTays.  And  whereas  that 
Jearned  writer  had  afl'erted,  that  "  the  heathen 
^  philofophers  were  never  able  to  prove  clearly 
**  and  diftindly  enough  to  perfons  of  all  capa- 
**  cities  the  obligations  of  virtue,  and  the  will 

**  of  God  in  matters  of  morality And  that 

**  they  were  not  able  to  frame  to  themfelves  any 
?*  complete,  and  regular,  and  confuknt  fcheme 
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or  ryftem  of  things."     In  oppofition  to  this,  his  letter 
Lordlhip  affirms,  that  *'  there  is  no  one  moral      ^• 
"  virtue,  which  has  not  been  taught,  explained, 
*'  and  proved,  by  the  heathen  philofopherSjboth 

"  occafionally  and  purpofely That  they  all 

*'  agreed,  that  the  pradice  of  virtue  was  of  ne- 
**  ccflary  and  indifpenfable  obligation,  and  that 
"  the  happinefs  of  mankind  depended  upon  it, 

*'  in  general,   and   in  particular And  that 

*'  they  all  agreed  alfo  what  was  virtue,  and  what 
*'  was  vice  *."  And  he  again  infifteth  upon  it, 
that  "  there  is  no  one  moral  precept  in  the 
'*  whole  Gofpel  which  was  not  taught  by  the 

*'  philofophers And  that  this  is  ftrongly  and 

"  largely  exemplified  by  Huetius  in  the  third 
"  book  of  his  Alnetana  §lu£ftiones"  And  he 
blames  Dr.  Clarke  for  concealing  it  f- 

There  are  two  obfervations  which  I  fhall 
make  upon  what  his  Lordfhip  hath  here  offered. 

The  firft  is  this  j  That  if  it  were  true,  that  there 
is  no  moral  precept  enjoined  in  the  Gofpel,  but 
what  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  fome  one 
or  other  of  the  heathen  philofophers,  this  would 
not  be  fufficient  to  inforce  thole  duties  upon 
mankind,  or  to  convince  them  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  perform  them.  When  {o  many  of  the 
philofophers  writ  upon  moral  fubjedls, it  maybe 
fuppofed,  that  one  or  other  of  them  might,  by 
a  happy  conjedure,  light  upon  fome  of  the  moil 
fublime  precepts  of  the  Gofpel-morality.  But 
what  was  it  to  mankind  what  a  particular  philo-' 
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LETTERfopher,  or  evenfcdof  philofophcrs,  maintained^ 
y^y^^^^s^  or  taught  in  their  ichools  ?  They  were  not  the 
public  teachers  of  religion ;  and  was  it  likely 
that  their  refined  fpeculations,  uninforced  by 
any  authority,  and  contradided  by  others  among 
themfelves,  fhould  have  any  great  influence 
upon  mankind,  and  be  regarded  by  them  as  di- 
vine laws,  efpeciaily  with  regard  to  matters  iii 
which  the  gratificac  on  of  their  appetites  and 
palHons  was  concerned,  and  their  own  prevail- 
ing inclinations  were  to  be  reHrained  or  go- 
verned ?  They  might,  after  hearing  the  reafon- 
ings  of  the  philofophers,  think  they  were  not 
obliged  to, govern  themfelves  by  their  didates, 
however  plaullblc,  and  feemingly  rational. 
Whereas  a  divine  revelation  clearly  afcertainihg 
and  determining  their  duty  in  plain  and  cxprefs 
propofitions,  would  carry  f.a'ftrongerconvittion, 
and  when  received  and  believed  would  leave  no 
room  to  doubt  of  their  obligation.  And  he 
himfelf  feems  to  acknowlege  the  ufcfulnefs  of 
the  Chriftian  revelation  to  inforce  the  practice 
of  morality  by  ajuperior  authority  *. 

My  fecond  refledion  is  this  j  That  what  this 
writer  afTumes  as  true  is  evidently  falfe,  i;/js. 
that  the  philofophers  taught  the  whole  of  our 
duty  in  the  fame  extent  as  it  is  taught  in  the 
Gofpel.  Moral  duty,  by  his  own  account  of  h, 
comprehendeth  the  duty  we  owe  to  God  as  well 
as  to  our  fellow-creatures.  As  to  the  focial  and 
civil  duties,  on  which  the  peace  and  order  of  po- 
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litical  focieties  immediately  depends,  thefe  wcreL^*i"rE^ 
generally  acknowleged  by  the  feveral  fccls  ofv 
philofophers  5  though  the  regard  that  was  paid 
by  the  people  to  thoib  duties,  was  more  the  ef- 
fed  of  civil  laws,  than  of  the  dodrines  and  di- 
lates of  the  philolbphers.  But  as  to  that  part 
of  our  duty  which  relates  to  God,  with  what 
face  or  con/iftency  can  it  be  pretended,  that  this 
was  tdught  by  the  philofophers  in  the  fame  ex- 
tent that  it  is  in  the  Gofpel  ?  Our  author 
makes  the  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of 
him  only,  to  be  a  fundamental  obligation  of  the 
law  of  nature,  and  idolatry  to  be  forbidden  ia 
that  law.  And  certain  it  is,  that  the  mod:  cele- 
brated philofophers,  inftead  of  inftrudting  the 
people  aright  in  this  important  part  of  their 
duty,  fell  in  themfclves  with  the  common  fu- 
pcrliition  and  idolatry,  and  directed  men  to  con- 
form in  their  religious  worfhip  to  the  rites  and 
laws  of  their  feveral  countries  5  by  which  poly- 
theifm  was  eftablilbed,  and  the  public  worfhip 
was  directed  to  a  multiplicity  of  deities. 

And  as  to  that  part  of  duty  which  relateth  to 
the  government  of  the  appetites  and  pailions,  it 
is  evident  the  philofophers  were  far  from  being 
agreed  what  was  virtue,  and  what  was  vice. 
Some  were  for  giving  much  greater  indulgence 
than  bthers  to  the  flell^ly  fenfuai  appetites  and 
paflibns ;  and  even  the  unnatural  fin  was  not 
only  permitted,  but  recommended,  by  fome  of 
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LETTER  He  affirms,  that  "  of  a  moral  kind  there  were, 
^•_  /^  properly  fpeaking,  no  difputes  among  philo- 
fophers.  They  were  difputes  about  infigni- 
ficant  fpeculations,  and  no  more.  For  the 
morality  of  Zeno,  and  of  Epicurus,  reduced 
**  to  practice,  were  the  fame  *."  As  if  it  were 
a  trilling  difpute,  whether  tlie  world  was  formed 
by  a  moft  wife,  benign,  and  powerful  Caufc 
and  Author,  or  by  a  fortuitous  jumble  of  atoms : 
Whether  the  world  and  mankind  are  governed 
by  a  mod  wife  and  righteous  providence,  or 
whether  there  is  no  providence  of  God  at  all 
with  regard  to  human  affairs.  It  is  evident,  that 
fubmillion  to  God,  dependence  upon  his  provi- 
dence, gratitude  for  his  benefits,  and  refigna- 
tion  to  his  will,  concerning  which  fome  of  the 
Stoics  faid  excellent  things,  could  make  no  part 
of  the  morality  of  Epicurus.  Thus  were  the 
philofophers divided  in  the  mod  important  points 
of  religion,  and  confequently  in  the  duties  re- 
fulting  from  it. 

But  what  the  philofophers  were  not  qualified 
to  do  was  perhaps  efFcded  by  the  legiflators,  and 
the  inftitutions  of  civil  laws.  This  is  what  our 
author  fecms  to  lay  the  principal  ftrefs  upon.  He 
obferves,  that  "  fome  few  particular  men  may 
'*^  difcover,  explain,  and  prefs  upon  others  the 
"  moral  obligations  that  are  incumbent  upon 
all,  and  our  moral  ftate  will  be  little  improved 
by  it.     But  that  for  this  purpofe  governments 
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**  have  been  inftituted,  laws  have  been  made, letter 
*'  cuftoms  eftablifhed,  and  men  have  been  de-  x. 
*•  terred  from  immorality,  by  various  punilh- 
*'  mentswhichhumanjuftice  inflicts  *."  Where 
he  fuppofes  human  governments  and  laws  to  be 
the  only  effedual  means  for  the  fecurity  and  im- 
provement of  virtue.  But  it  is  manifclT:,  that, 
as  I  had  occafion  to  obferve  before,  the  civil 
laws  of  any  community  are  very  imperfefl  mea- 
fures  of  virtue,  or  moral  obliijation.  A  man 
may  obey  thofelaws,  and  yet  be  far  from  being 
truly  virtuous,  he  may  not  be  obnoxious  to  the 
penalties  of  thofe  laws,  and  yet  be  a  very  vici- 
ous and  bad  man.  Some  of  the  mod  worthy 
and  excellent  aifedions  and  difpofitions  are  un- 
rewarded by  thofe  laws  ;  and  fome  of  the  worft 
affedions  unpunifhcd.  The  heart,  the  proper 
feat  of  virtue  and  vice,  is  nor  within  the  cog- 
nizance of  civil  laws,  or  human  governments. 
And  what  farther  fhews,  that  civil  laws  and 
cuftoms  are  not  to  be  depended  upon  for  dire- 
ftion  in  matters  of  morality  is,  that  it  has  often 
happened,  that  thofe  laws  and  cuftoms  have 
been  contrary  to  the  rules  of  real  religion  and 
virtue.  This  writer  indeed  has  taken  upon  him 
to  afterr,  that  "  whatever  violations  of  the  law 
*'  of  nature  may  have  been  committed  by  parti- 
<*  cular  men,  yet  none  that  were  deemed  to  be 
**  fuch,  and  perhaps  few  that  might  be  called 
<*  ^terlt-^y  fuch,  have  been  enaftcd  into  laws, 
^*  or  have  grown  up  into  eftablifhed  cuftoms  f." 
♦  Vol.  V.  p.  480,  48 1 .  t  i<^.  p.  1 5 1. 
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LETTER  And  that  "  the  tables  of  the  natural  law,  which 
^^^^.^i^  "  are  hung  up  in  the  works  of  God,  are  obvious 
"  to  the  fight  of  all  menj  and  therefore  no 
"  political  fociety  ever  formed  a  fyftem  of  laws 
"  in  direct  and  avowed  contradiction  to  them  *." 
But  though  no  legiflators  ever  declared  in  plain 
terms,  that  the  laws  they  enacted  were  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  which  it  were  abfurd  to 
fuppofe,  yet  that  many  laws  have  been  enatfted 
which  were  really  contrary  to  that  law,  is  both 
undeniably  evident  from  many  well  known  in- 
(tances  of  fuch  laws,  and  is  what  he  himfelf  is 
oblised  to  acknowledge.  He  obferves,  that  "  the 
"  lav/  of  nature  has  been  blended  with  many 
*'  abiurd  and  contradictory  laws  in  all  ages  and 
"  countries,  as  well  as  with  cuftoms,  which,  if 
"  they  arofc  independent  on  laws,  have  ob- 
**  tained  the  force  of  lawsf:"  And  that  "  er- 
"  rors  about  the  law  of  nature,  and  contradi- 
"  dions  to  it  abound,  and  have  always  abound- 
"  ed,  in  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  fociety  ij:." 
"  Laying  all  thefe  things  together,  it  is  mani- 
felt,  that  men  ftood  in  great  need  of  a  divine  re- 
velation, to  give  them  a  clear  and  certain  di- 
redion  concerning  moral  duty  taken  in  its  ju(l 
extent.  The  laws  of  nature,  according  to  our 
author,  are  general,  and  men  have  been  always 
very  prone  to  make  wrong  dedudions  from 
them.  Andthereiore  if  God  lliould  be  pleafed 
in  a  way  of  extraordinary  revelation  to  give  a' 

*  Vol,  V.  p.  153.  f  Ih.  p.  !00.  "I  7(5.  p.  153. — ■■ — 

See  alfo //^.  p.  197,  201. 
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fyftcQi  of  laws  to  mankind,  plainly  poIntingLETTEK 
out  the  particulars  of  their  duty,  and  detcrmin- ^^^^„.,^^ 
ing  it  by  his  own  divine  authority,  whereby 
even  the  vulgar  part  of  mankind  might  be  cer- 
tainly afiiired  of  their  duty  in  the  moft  import- 
ant inftanccs,  and  what  it  is  that  God  rcquireth 
of  them :  this  would  both  give  them  the  beft 
direction,    and  would,  where   really    believed 
and  received,  have  an  influence  in  binding  their 
moral  obligations  upon  them,  which  could  not 
be  expcdcd,  either  from  the  dictates  of  philo- 
fophers,   or  the  force  of   human  laws.     And 
accordingly,  fome  of  the  wifeft  lawgivers  of  an- 
tiquity, in  order  to  give  their  laws  greater  au- 
thority on  the  minds  of  men,  endeavoured  to 
make  them  pais  upon  the  people  for  divine. 
And  this  writer  himfelf  declares,  that  ''  nothing 
"  may  fecm  in  fpeculation  fo  proper  to  inforce 
"  moral  obligation,  as  a  true  revelation,  or  a 
"  revelation  believed  to  be  true  *."    Mr.  Locke 
in  his  Reafonablenefs  of  Chrtjiianity  hath  fully 
considered  this  matter ;  where  he  hath  Hiewn 
the   infufficiency  of  human  realon,  unailifled 
by  revelation,  in  its  great  and  proper  bufmefs  of 
morality.     His  Lordihip  has  taken  fome  notice 
of  this.     But  the  account  he  is  plcafed  to  give 
of  Mr.  Locke's  argument  is  fo  poor  and  trifling, 
that  though  it  be  as  fine  a  piece  of  realbning  as 
can  be  met   with  on  this  fubjeft,  it  is  hard  to 
know  it  in  his  reprefentation  of  it.     This  any 
man  will  be  convinced  of  that  compares  it  as  it 
*  Vol.  V.  p.  268. 
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LETTER  (lands  in  Mr.  Locke's  works,  Vol.  II.  p.573,  et  fe^, 
^^-      tdir.  Fol.  1740.   with  what  Lord  Bolingbroke 
hath  offered  upon  it,  Vol.  IV.  p.  zpf,  296. 

4thly,  It  is  a  point  of  great  importance  to 
mankind  to  be  inrtructed  to  form  right  notions 
of  happinefs,  or  wherein  their  chief  good,  and 
the  proper  felicity  of  the  human  nature,  doth 
confift.  His  LordlTiip  hath  taken  notice  of  what 
Dr.  Clarke  had  obferved,  that,  according  to  Var- 
ro,  "  there  were  no  leis  than  two  hundred  and 
*'  fourfcore  different  opinions  about  what  was 
"  the  chief  good,  orfinal  happinefs  of  man."  He 
fays,  that  "  there  were  fo  many  may  be  doubted ; 
"  but  that  they  muft  have  been  extremely  various, 
"  is  certain.  T\\z  fummum  bonum^  orfupremc 
"  good  of  man,  as  it  was  underftood  and  taught 
"  by  the  heathen  philofophcrs,  was  a  fubjcft 
*'  wherein  every  man  had  a  right  to  pronounce 
"  for  himfelf,  and  no  man  had  a  right  to  pro- 
"  nounce  for  another.  Thefe  difputes  were  there- 
"  fore  very  trifling  *."  But  certainly  if  there  be 
any  enquiry  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  man- 
kind, it  is  that  about  the  chief  good.  For  to 
be  wrong  in  this  will  lead  a  man  wrong  in  his 
whole  courfe  j  fince  his  chief  good  muft  be  his 
principal  governing  end.  His  Lordfhip  is  for 
leaving  every  man  to  judge  of  this  for  himfelf, 
and  that  no  man  hasariuht  to  judge  for  another. 
And  fincc  he  makes  happinefs  to  be  what  every 
man  muii  purlae  by  the  law  and  did:ates  of  na- 
ture, and  that  the  morality  of  anions,  and  the 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  206. 
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proper  ground  of  their  obligation  "  confiQs  inLETtEn 
*'  this,   that  they  are  the  means  of  acquiring,     ^' 
''  happinefs  agreeable  to  our  nature  *."  If  men 
fix  a  wrong  happinefs  to  thcmfelves  it  will  put 
them   upon   improper  meafures,    and  give   a 
wrong  direction  to  their  moral  condud.     And 
certain  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  which  men 
are  more  apt  to  be  miftaken,  and  to  form  wrong 
judgments,  than  this.     This  author  makes  a  di- 
llindion  between  pleafure  and  happinefs,  and 
obfervcs,  that  inftind  and  appetite  leads  to  the 
former,  and  rcafon  to  the  latter.    But  he  owns, 
that  moft  men  are  apt  to  confound  thefe.     And 
he  himfelf  defines  happinefs  to  be  a  continued 
permanent  feries  of    agreeable  Jhtfations   or 
pleafure 5^.  And  muft  every  man  be  left  to  him- 
felf, without  any  farther  diredlion,  to  judge  of 
his  duty  and  happinefs,  from  what  he  thinks 
will  produce  in  him  a  feries  of  the  mofl:  agree- 
able fcnfations  and  picafures  ;  and  that,  abilrad- 
ing  (for  fo  our  author  would  have  ir),  from  all 
confideration  of  another  life,  and  a  future  ac- 
count ?  If  the  pallions  be  brought  into  the  con- 
fultation,  and  they  will  be  apt  to  force  them- 
felves  in,  and  claim  being  heard,  the  judgment 
that  is  formed  is  like  to  be  very  unequal  and  un- 
certain 5  efpecialiy  confidering  the  influence  they 
have,   by  his  own   account,   in  bringing  over 
reafon  to  pronounce  on  their  fide,  or  at  Icaft  to 
come  to  a  kind  of  compofition  with  them.     It 
mud  needs  therefore  be  a  mighty  advantage  to 

*  Vol  IV.  p.  283,  384.      t  Vol.  V.  p.  378. 
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LETTER  have  this  determined  for  us  by  a  divine  autho- 
yl\^^  rity ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  worthy  of  the 
divine  wiidoni  and  goodnefs,  than  to  grant  an 
extraordinary  revelation  for  inftrudting  men  in 
what  relates  to  the  true  iiappinefs  and  perfedioa 
.  of  their  nature,  and  directing  tliem  in  the  way 
that  leads  to  it. 

5'thly,  Another  thing  which  it  highly  concern- 
cth  men  to  be  well  informed  of,  relateth  to  the 
terms  of  their  acceptance  with  God,  and  the 
means  of  reconciliation  when  they  have  offended 
him  i  and  this  is  a  very  proper  fubje(^  for  a  di- 
vine revelation.  T>t.Ctarke  had  urged  this  in 
his  Evidences  of  naturat  {ind  revealed  Reli- 
gion *.  But  his  Lordlliip,  who  hath  under- 
taken to  anfwcr  him,  thinks  this  to  be  of  fmall 
confequencc,  and  fcarce  worth  enquiring  about. 
He  pronounces,  that  "  neither  rcafon  nor  expe- 
"  rience  will  lead  us  to  enquire,  what  propiria- 
"  tion  God  will  accept,  nor  in  what  manner  a 
"  reconciliation  between  the  fupreme  Being, 
*'  and  this  worm  man,  is  to  be  made  f."  In- 
deed upon  his  fchemc  it  would  be  to  little  par- 
pofe  to  make  fuch  an  enquiry,  iince  he  would 
have  us  believe  that  God  doth  not  concern  him- 
felf  at  all  about  the  individuals  of  the  human 
race,  nor  taketh  any  notice  of  their  aifiions,  fo 
as  ro  be  pleated  or  difpleafcd  with  them,  or  to 
reward  or  puniih  them  on  the  account  of  thofc 
adions.     i  fr.ail  not  repeat  what  hath  been  al- 

*  Clarke's  Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  p.  293. 
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ready  offered  to  (liew  that  this  fchcme  is  con-LETXEn 
trary  to  reafon,  and  if  purfued  to  its  genuine 
coniequences  would  be  fubverfive  of  all  virtue 
and  good  order  in  the  world.  At  prefent  I 
fhali  only  farther  obfcrve,  that  if  men  are  rea- 
fonable  creatures,  moral  agents,  and  if  God 
hath  given  them  a  law,  as  this  writer  fometimes 
not  only  allows,  but  aflerts,  and  which  muft 
be  acknowieged,  if  the  law  of  nature  be  God's 
Jaw  5  then  they  muft  certainly  be  under  indifpen- 
fable  obligations  to  obey  that  law  ;  nor  can  it 
confiftently  be  fuppofed,  that  the  great  Governor 
of  the  world  is  perfedtly  indifferent,  whether 
his  reafonable  creatures  obey  his  law  or  not.  A 
tranlgreflion  of  that  law,  which  is  the  will  of 
God,  muft  certainly  have  a  monflrous  malig- 
nity in  it,  as  it  is  an  offence  committed  by  his 
reafonable  creatures,  and  the  fubjeds  of  his 
moral  government,  againft  the  majefty  and  au- 
thority, as  well  as  goodnefs,  of  the  fupreme 
univerfal  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  the  univerfe. 
And  how  can  fuch  creatures  as  we  are  pretend 
pofitivcly  to  pronounce  what  puniihment  fin  dc- 
fervcs,  or  how  far  it  may  feem  fit  to  God  in  his 
governing  v/ifdom  and  righteoufncfs  to  punifh 
his  offending  creatures,  or  upon  what  terms  he 
will  pardon  their  tranigreilions,  and  rcftore 
them  to  his  grace  and  favour,  or  how  far  that 
pardon  is  to  extend  ?  Thefe  are  things  which 
manifcflly  depend  upon  what  feemeth  moft  tit 
to  his  infinite  wifdom,  and  concerning  which 
we  could  not  prefume  to  form  a  certain  judg- 
VoL.  11.  Z  ment. 
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As  to  what  our  author  adds,  that  "  rcpcrit- 
"  ance,  as  it  implies  amendment,  is  one  ot  the 
"  doctrines  of  natural  rcliuion  j  and  he  does 
"  not  fo  much  as  JufpejTr,  that  any  farther  rcve- 
"  lation  is  ncccfiary  to  cllabUih  it  j"  it  will  be 
eafily  owned,  that  repentance  and  amendment 
is  ncccfiary  when  we  have  iinned  againft  God  ; 
and  that  this  is  a  doctrine  of  natural  religion  : 
But  that  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  avert  the  pe- 
nalty we  had  incurred  by  dilbbedience,  natural 
reafon  cannot  aflure  us.  It  is  certain,  that  to 
cftablifh  this  rule  in  human  governments  would 
go  a  great  way  to  diflblve  all  order  and  govern- 
ment. And  who  can  undertake  to  affirm,  that 
in  the  divine  goveriniientit  mull  bean  eftablifhed 
rule,  that  as  often  as  ever  finners  repent,  they 
muft  not  only  be  freed  from  the  punifhmcnt  they 
had  incurred,  but  be  received  to  the  divine  fa- 
vour, and  their  imperfccb  obedience  rewarded, 
as  if  they  had  not  offended,  without  any  far- 
ther expedient  to  fecure  and  vindicate  the  au- 
thority of  his  laws?  It  is  evident,  that  in  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  things,  as  ordered  by  divine  pro- 
vidence, repentance  and  amendment  doth  not 
avert  many  of  thofe  evils  which  may  be  regarded 
■  as  the  puniihmcnts  of  men's  crimes.  They 
often  labour  under  evils  brought  upon  them  by 
thofe  vices  of  which  they  have  heartily  repent- 
ed, and  feel  the  penal  effects  of  their  evil 
courfes,  even  after  they  have  forfaken  them. 

And 
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And  finccbythis  conftitution  the  Author  of  na- letter 
ture  hath  declared,  that  repentance  alone  lliall^^^^^l^^ 
not  free  men  in  all  cafes  from  punilliment,  who 
can  take  upon  him  to  determine,  that  our  great 
offended  fovereign,  the  moft  wife  and  righteoust 
Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  may  not  judge 
fomething  farther  ncceffary  to  fhcw  his  difplea- 
fure  againft  fin,  and  to  vindicate  the  m.ajcfty  of 
his  government,  and  the  authority  of  his  laws  ? 
And  accordingly  the  natural  fenfe  of  mankind 
hath  generally  led  them  to  be  anxioufly  follicit- 
ous,  when  they  were  fenfible  of  their  having 
offended  God,  to  ufe  fome  means  to  avert  the 
divine  difpleafure.  Their  fears  have  given  oc- 
cafion  to  much  fuperftition,  and  many  expedi- 
ents have  been  devifed,  which  have  been  gene- 
rally of  fuch  a  kind,  as  to  Ihew  how  improper 
judges  men  are  of  thole  things,  if  left  to  them- 
felvcs.  A  divine  revelation  would  undoubtedly 
give  the  bed  and  furcft  direiffion  in  matters  of 
this  nature,  and  the  fullcft  fatisfadion  to  the 
mind.  It  properly  bclongeth  to  God  to  deter- 
mine upon  what  terms  he  will  be  propitiated  to 
guilty  creatures,  how  far  his  forgivenefs  fnall  ex- 
tend, and  what  graces  and  favours  he  iliall  think 
fit  to  confer  upon  them. 

The  laft  thing  I  fliall  mention,  as  what  fliews 
the  great  need  of  divine  revelation,  relates  to 
the  rewards  and  punifhmcnts  of  a  future  (late. 
That  this  is  a  dodrine  of  vaft  imporrancc  to 
mankind,  for  engaging  them  to  virtue,  and  re- 
ftraining  their  vices,  appears  from  this  writer's 
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IfTTEROwn  exprcfs  acknovvlegemcnts.  Several pafTages 
^i^_.  were  produced  to  this  purpofe  in  my  eighth  let- 
ter. At  the  fame  time  he  has  endeavoured  to 
fhew,  that  we  have  no  adurance  of  it  by  human 
reafon,  but  that  it  rather  leadeth  us  to  believe 
the  contrary.  And  yet  he  does  not  pretend 
abfoluteiy  to  affirm,  tliat  it  is  evident  to  reafon 
there  is  nofuch  ftate  at  all.  Since  therefore  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  mankind  to  believe  a 
Oate  of  future  retributions,  and  yet  we  have  not 
fulHcient  allurance  of  it  by  human  unaflifted 
reafon,  it  muft  certainly  be  a  proper  fubjed  of 
divine  revelation.  Some  of  the  Deills  indeed 
have  in  this  cafe  thought  proper  to  take  a  differ- 
ent method.  In  order  to  avoid  the  argument 
brought  from  hence  to  fhew  the  neceility  or  the 
advantage  of  an  cxrraordinary  revelation,  they 
have  pretended,  that  the  dodrine  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate,  is  fo 
evident  to  the  natural  reafon  of  mankind,  and 
hath  been  fo  generally  believed  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  that  there  was  no  need  of  a  revelation 
to  allure  men  of  it.  But  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath 
precluded  himfelf  from  this  way  of  arguing, 
fince  he  hath  taken  pains  to  prove,  that  this  do- 
drine  is  not  founded  in  reafon.  And  though 
he  fometimcs  declares  it  to  have  been  urged  and 
recommended  by  the  wifefl:  men  among  the  an- 
tients,  he  rcprefcnts  it  as  if  it  was  what  they 
regarded  rather  as  an  ufeful  dodrinc  than  a 
true  one,  and  as  if  they  did  not  really  believe 
it  themfelves,  though  they  thought  it  ncceffary 

that 
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diat  the  people  fhould  believe  it.     He  affirms,LETTER 

that  "  the  greatefl:  part  of  the  philofophers  tlid^^J^ 

*'  their  utmoft  to  eikblilh the  belief  of  rewards 

'*  and  punifhQients  in  a  future  life,  that  they 

*'  might  allure  to  virtue,  and  deter  from  vice, 

*'  more  effectually  *."     Yet  afterwards  he  tells 

us,  that  "  the  moft  zealous  affcrters  of  a  Su- 

**  preme  Being,  and  warmeft  defenders  of  his 

*'  providence,  and  they  who  were  the  moft  per- 

*'  fuaded  of  the  necellity  of  religion  to  pre- 

*'  ferve  government,  either  rejcded  the  dodrinc 

"  of  a  future   ftate,   or  they   admitted  it  by 

"  halves,  /'.  e.  they  did  not  admit  future  punifh- 

"  ments;"  And  that  "  this  doctrine  was  nevec 

*'  firmly  enough  eftabliihed  in  the  phiiofophical, 

**  whatever  it  was  in  the  vulgar  creed."    Yet  he 

afTcrts,  that  "  it  was  not  only  problematical  in 

*'  the  opinions  of  Theiftical  philofophers,  but 

*'  it  feems  in  feveral  inftancesto  have  little  hold 

*'  on  vulgar  opinion."     As  he  endeavours  to 

(hew  by  a  remarkable  quotation  from  Cicero, 

Or  at,  pro  A.  Cluentio  j  which  lie  feems  well 

plcafed  with,  and  refers  to  more  than  oncef. 

The  truth  is,  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to 
affirm,  that  all  the  philofophers  believed  it,  and 
that  none  of  them  did  fo.  It  is  wrong  on  the 
one  hand  to  pretend,  as  Lord  Boiinghroke  has 
done,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  it  in  rea- 
fon  ;  or  on  the  other,  that  it  is  lb  clear  and  de- 
monftrable  from  human  reafon,  that  there  was 
no  need  of  a  divine  revelation  farther  to  confirm 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  2.22.  t  lb.  p.  354,  355,  487. 
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j^ETTERand  enforce  it.  The  nr2;umcnts  for  a  future 
^^^^.^;,.^  ftatc  in  general,  efpccially  rhofe  of  amoral  kind, 
are  of  great  weight :  But  yet  there  are  feveral 
things  ro  be  oppofcd  to  them,  which  diminifh 
the  evidence,  and  will  minifter  ground  of  fufpi- 
cion  and  doubt,  if  confidercd  merely  on  the 
foot  of  natural  reafon.  And  as  to  the  nature, 
greatnefs,  and  duration,  of  thofe  future  rewards 
and  punifliments,  it  is  evident  that  unallifted 
reafon  can  give  us  no  information  concerning 
it  which  can  be  depended  upon.  Wc  ftand  in 
great  need  therefore  of  an  extraordinary  revela- 
tion to  alfurc  us  of  that  invifible  (tate.  This 
plainly  follows  from  what  his  Lordfhip  hath  ad- 
vanced. He  reprefents  *'  tlie  rewards  and  pu- 
'^  nifnmenrs  of  a  future  fJ-ate  as  the  great  bands 
'•  that  attach  men  to  revealed  religion  :"  And  in- 
troduces his  plain  man  as  faying,  that  "  it  would 
• '  be  for  the  intereft  of  thefe,  and  feveral  other 
'^  dod:rines,  to  let  them  reft  on  the  authority  of 
*^'  revelation  *."  And  he  diredly  declares,  that 
^'  this  doctrine  muft  ftand  on  the  bottom  of  rc- 
*'  velation,  or  on  none.  On  this  bottom  it 
*'  would  do  fome  good  mort  certainly,  and  it 
"  could  do  no  hurt  f." 

The  feveral  confiderations  which  have  been 
offered  may  fuffice  to  fhew  the  need  the  world 
ftood  in  of  an  extraordinary  revelation.  And 
that  therefore  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded 
from  the  wifdom  andgoodnefs  of  God,  that  man- 

*  Vol.  ITI.  p.  5.-7. See  alfc  \g\.  V.  p.  522,  353. 
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kind  have  not  been  univerfally,  and  at  all  timcs,^^'^'^^^ 

left  without  the  ailiftance  ot  ilich  a  revelation.  \^r\rsj 

It  Is  particularly  probable  from  the  circum (lances 

of  men  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  that  they 

were  not  left  altogether  deftitutc  of  means  thac 

feemed  fo  necellary  to  furnifh  them  with  aright 

knowlege  of  God,  and   of  their  duty.     This 

writer  himfelf  obferves  in  a  paflage  cited  above, 

that  "  a  confequence  of  the  furprize,  inexperi- 

"  ence,  and  ignorance,  of  the  tirft  men  mufl: 

'^  have  been  much  doubt  and  uncertainty  con- 

"  cerning  the   firft  Caufe."      And  that    "    to 

"  prove  the  unity  of   the  firft  Caufe  required 

"  more  obfervation,  and  deeper  reflection,  than 

"  thefirfl:  men  could  make  */'  And  after  having 

obferved,  that  "  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  na- 

*'  ture  are  general,  and  that  rcafon  muft  be  em- 

"  ployed  to  make  proper  and  neceflary  deducli- 

"  ens  from  thofe  precepts,  and  to  apply  them  in 

"  every  cafe  that  concerns  our  duty  to  God  and 

"  man,"  he  adds,  that  *'  human  reafon  being 

"  at   beft  fallible,   and   having  been  little  in- 

"  formed  by  experience  in  the  early  ages,  a  mul- 

"  titude  of  falfe  deductions,  and  wrong  applica- 

'•  tions,  could  not    fail  to  be  made  f  "     It  is 

therefore  highly  probable  from  the  goodnefs  of 

God,  and  the  neceillties  of  mankind,  that  he 

would  gracioully  intcrpofe  to  make  fome  dif- 

coveries  of   himfelf,    and  of  his  will,    in  the 

earlieft  ages,  to  the  tirfl:  parents  and  anceftors  of 

the  human  race,  to  be  by  them  communicated 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  259  t  Vo].\  .  p  1 3-4. 
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LETTER  to  their  offspring,  for  inftruding  them  in  the 
y^y^^^--^  main  important  principles  of  all  religion,  and 
directing  them  in  the  principal  articles  of  moral 
duty.  And  as  this  may  be  plainly  gathered  from 
the  accounts  given  us  in  Scripture,  fo  there  are 
fevcral  fads  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind  that  al- 
moft  neccflarily  lead  us  to  fuch  a  fuppofition. 
To  this  may  principally  be  afcribed  the  general 
belief  of  lome  of  the  main  principles  of  reli- 
gion, which  obtained  before  men  had  made  any 
con/iderable  improvements  in  philofophy,or  the 
art  of  rcafoning  5    particularly  relating  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  a  future  ftate,  which  were  generally- 
received  even  among  the  moft  illiterate  and  bar* 
barous  nntions,  and  were  probably  derived  from 
a  tradition  tranfmitted  from  the  firft  ages,  and 
originally  owing  to  divine  revelation.     And  ac- 
cordingly it  has  been  almoft  univerfally  believed 
among  mankind,  that  divine  revelations  have 
been  communicated  ;  which  belief  may  be  pro- 
bably afcribed  to  traditional  accounts  of  fuch 
revelations,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  fenfe  men 
have  generally  had  of  their  need  of  fuch  ailift- 
ances.     There  has  been  no  fuch  thing  as  mere 
natural  religion,  abflrading  from  ail  divine  re- 
velation, profefied  in  any  age,  or  in  any  nation 
of  the  world,  hoid  Boltngbroke'in  his  inquiries 
this  way  is  forced  to  have  recourfe  to  China^  and 
to  the  fabulous  ages  of  their  hiftory,  anfwering 
pretty  much  to  the  golden  age  of  the  poets, 
when  he  fuppofcs  they  were  governed  by  mere 

natural 
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natural  religion  *.  But  of  this  he  prod uceth letter 
no  proofs.  And  if  the  ages  there  referred  to  re-  ^^l,^ 
late,  as  they  probably  do,  to  the  early  patri- 
archal times,  the  original  revelation  might  have 
been  ptefervcd  in  fome  degree  of  purity,  though 
in  procefs  of  time  it  became  greatly  corrupted 
there,  as  well  as  in  other  nations. 

It  adds  a  great  weight  to  all  that  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  greatcft  men  of  antiquity  fcem 
to  have  been  fenfible,  that  bare  reafon  alone  was 
not  fufficicnt  to  enforce  dodrines  and  laws  with 
a  proper  force  upon  mankind  without  a  divine 
authority  and  revelation.     Our  author  obferves, 
that  "  the  moft  celebrated  philofophers  and  law- 
*'  givers  did  enforce  their  dodlrines  and  laws  by 
"  a  divine  authority,  and  call  in  an  higher  prin- 
"  cipletothe  affiftance  of  philofophy  and  bare 
<*  reafon."     He  inftances  in  "  Zoroafier^  Ho- 
"  ftanes,      the    Magt^    Minos,     Pythagoras^ 
"  Numa,  &c.  and  all  thofe  who  founded  or 
"  formed  religions  and  commonwealths  j  who 
"  made  thefe  pretenfions,  and  pafled  for  perfons 
"  divinely  infpired  and  commiflionedf."  This 
fhews  that  they  built  upon  a  principle  deeply  laid 
iri  the  human  nature,  concerning  the  need  we 
ftand  in  of  a  divine  authority  and  revelation, 
and  which  was  probably  ftrengthened  by  fome 
remains  of  antient  traditions  relating  to  fuch  re- 
velations.    But  as  thofe  philofophers  and  law- 
givers he  fpeaks  of  produced  no  proper  and  au- 
thentic credentials,  it  could  not  be  exped:ed  to 
•  Vol.  V.  p.  228,  229.  f  lb.  p.  227. 
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LETTER  have  a  very  lading  and  extenfive  efFccl ;  and  yet, 
^^^.^^^^^  the  very  pretences  to  it  gave  their  laws  and  infti-' 
tutions  a  force,  which  otherwife  they  would  not 
have  had.  But  as  the  feveral  feds  of  philofo- 
phers  in  fubfequent  ages  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  only  flood  on  the  foot  of  their  own 
reafonings,  and  could  not  pretend  to  a  divine 
authority,  this  very  much  hindered  the  effe£l  of 
their  inftrudions.  And  indeed  the  beft  and 
wiiell  among  them  confefTed  their  fenfe  of  the 
want  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  hoped  for 
lomething  of  that  nature.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Clarke  has  fhewn  by  exprefs  teftimonies :  Nor 
^^*<^cs  Lord  Bolingbroke  deny  it.  He  fays,  "  it 
"  mufl:  be  admitted,  that  "Plato  infinnatcs  in 
"  many  places  the  want,  or  the  nccellity  of  a 
*'  divine  revelation,  to  difcover  the  external  fer- 
"  vice  God  requires,  and  the  expiation  for  fin, 
"  and  to  give  Wronger  afllirances  of  the  rewards 
"  and  punifhmcnts  that  await  men  in  another 
world  *."  But  he  thinks  it  abfurd  and  trifling 
o  bring  the  opinion  of  Socrates^  Tlato,  and 
other  philofophers,  concerning  their  want  of  di- 
**  vine  revelation,  and  their  hopes  that  it  would 
*^  be  fuppiied,  as  a  proof  that  the  want  was  real, 
"  and  that  after  it  had  been  long  complained 
"  of,  it  was  fuppiied  f."  He  attempts  to  fhcw 
that  their  want  was  not  real,  as  if  he  knew  bet- 
ter what  they  wanted  than  they  themfelves  did, 
and  were  a  more  proper  judge  of  the  true  (late 
of  their  caic  than  they  were.     He  repeats  what 

*   Vol.  V.  p.  214,   215.  t  Ib.T^.  216. 
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he  had  faid  before,  that  there  is  no  moral  pre- letter 
cept  taught  in  the  Gofpel,  which  they  did  not  <^^,v\^ 
teach :  And  that  "  the  phenomena  that  difco- 
"  vered  to  them  the  exiftence  of  God,  difcovered. 
"  the  divine  will  in  all  the  extent  of  moral  obli- 
"  gation  *."     As  if  it  were  equally  eafy  to  dif- 
cover  the  i^hole  extent  of  moral  obligation j  as 
to  difcover  the  exiftence  of  the  Deity.    He  adds, 
that  "  they  could  not  know  a  revealed  religion, 
"  nor  any  real  want  of  it,  before  the  revelation 
"  was   made."     That  they   could  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  revelation  before  it  was  given, 
will  be  readily  granted ;  but  it  doth  not  follow, 
that  they  could  not  be  fenfible  of  their  want  of 
it.     He  pronounces  however,  that  "  their  coni- 
"  plaints,  and  their  expedations  were  founded 
"  in  proud  curiofiry,  and  vain  prefumption."   It 
was  proud,  it  feems,  to  be  fenfible  of  their  igno- 
rance, and  need  of  farther  inftruction  5  it  was  pre- 
fumption to  hope  or  to  defire  any  farther  illumi- 
nation in  things  concerning  which  they  were  in 
doubt,  and  which  it  was  of  great  importance  to 
them  to  know.     He  adds,  that  "  the  knovvlcge 
"  they  had  was  fuch  as  the  Author  of  nature  had 
'■'•  thought  fufficient,  lince  he  had  given  them 
**  no  more,"     And  concludes,   that  '*  for  Dr. 
'*  Clarke  to  deduce  from -the  fuppofed  reafon- 
'*  ablenefs  of  their  complaints,  the  neceftity  of 
''  a  farther  revelation,  is  to  weigh  his  own  opi- 
'-  nion  and  theirs  againfl:  providence  f."     But 
allowing  the  neceflity  of  revelation,  there  is 

*  Vol. V.  p.  217.  f  //'.p.  220, 
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tETTER^o  juft  pretence  for  arraigning  the  condud  of 
^_^.y^  divine  providence.  For  however  needful  a  re- 
velation is  fuppofed  to  be  for  giving  men  full 
aflurance  and  information  concerning  things  of 
high  importance,  yet  thofe  to  whom  that  reve- 
lation never  was  made  known,  fhall  not  be  ac- 
countable for  what  they  never  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing.  Befides,  our  author  goes 
upon  the  fuppofition,  that  the  world  had  been, 
left  all  along  without  the  afliftance  of  divine  re- 
velation, and  that  the  heathens  had  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  more  of  religion 
than  they  actually  did  know.  But  this  is  a 
wrong  fuppofition.  God  had  been  pleafed  to 
make  revelations  and  difcoveries  of  himfelf, 
^x\(i  of  his  will,  from  the  beginning ;  which,  if 
they  had  been  duly  improved,  and  carefully 
tranfmitted,  as  the  importance  of  them  de- 
ferved,  would  have  been  of  vaft  advantage.' 
Great  remains  of  this  original  religion  conti- 
nued for  a  long  time  among  the  nations.  And 
thefe  traditions,  together  with  their  own  rea- 
fon,  duly  improved,  might  have  preferved  the 
main  principles  of  religion  and  morals  among 
them.  And  if  through  the  ne^lii^ence  and 
corruption  of  mankind  this  true  primitive  reli- 
gion was  in  a  great  meafureloft  and  confounded 
in  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  no  blame  could  be 
call  upon  divine  providence.  Nor  could  the 
wifdom  and  righteoulhefs  of  God  have  been  juft  ly 
arraigned,  though  no  more  had  ever  been  done 
for  the  human  race.     But  fuppofing,  which  was 
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really  the  cafe,  that  God  was  gracioufly  pleafed,LETTER 
at  that  time,  and  in  that  manner  which  feemed  ,^^^ 
fitted  to  his  infinite  wifdom,  to  communicate  a 
clearer  and  fuller  difcovery  and  revelation  of  his 
will,  than  had  been  ever  yet  given  to  mankind 
for  recovering  them  from  the  ignorance,  ido- 
latry, and  corruption,  into  which  they  were 
generally  fallen  5  this  certainly  ought  to  be  ac- 
knowleged  with  great  thankfulnefs,  as  a  moft 
fignal  indance  of  the  divine  goodnefs  and 
Jove  to  mankind,  and  concern  for  human  hap- 
pinefs. 

There  is  one  pafiage  more  which  maydeferve 
fome  notice.  Having  obfcrved,  that  Bifhop 
JVilkins  feems  to  place  the  chief  diftindion  of 
human  nature  not  in  reafon  in  general,  but  in 
religion,  the  apprehenfion  of  a  Deity,  and  the 
expectation  of  a  future  ftate,  which  no  creature 
below  man  doth  partake  of;  he  remarks  upon  it, 
that  *'  they  who  fuppofe  all  men  incapable  to 
"  attain  a  full  knowlege  of  natural  religion  and 
"  theology  without  revelation,  take  from  us  the 
*'  very  eflence  and  form  of  man  according  to 
"  the  Biihop,  and  deny  that  any  of  us  have 
"  that  degree  of  reafon  which  is  necefiary  to 
*'  diftinguifh  our  fpecies,  and  fufficient  to  lead 
"  us  to  the  unity  of  the  firft  intelligent  Caufe 
"  of  all  things  *."  Bur  the  Bifhop  by  reprefent- 
ing  man  to  be  a  religious  creature,  only  in- 
tended to  fignify,  that  he  is  naturally  capable  of 
knowing,  and  being  infiru£led  in  it,  which  the 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  71. 
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LETTER  brutes  are  not :  But  it  is  not  to  be  underftood,- 
^'  as  if  all  men  had  naturally  an  adlual  knowlege 
of  religion,  which  is  contrary  to  fad  and  expe- 
rience J  or  as  if  all  men  were  capable  of  attain* 
ing  to  a  full  knowlege  of  it  merely  by  the  force 
of  their  own  reafon,  without  any  inftrudion 
or  alliftance  at  all.  Man's  being  formed  a  reli- 
gious creature  does  not  hinder  the  ufe  and  ne- 
celnty  of  inflrudion.  It  is  ftill  fuppofed,  that 
all  proper  helps  and  alliftances  are  to  be  taken 
in.  And  notwithftanding  his  natural  capacities, 
he  would  never  attain  to  fuch  a  knowlege  of  reli- 
gion without  the  afliftance  of  divine  revelation, 
as  he  may  attain  to  by  that  afliftance.  Thefe 
things  are  perfedly  confident :  Man's  being  in 
his  original  defign  a  religious  creature,  and  his 
{landing  in  need  of  divine  revelation  to  inftrud 
him  in  religion,  and  give  him  a  fuller  know- 
lege of  it.  Revelation  fuppofes  him  a  creature 
capable  of  religion,  and  applies  to  him  as 
fuch. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  here,  that 
this  writer,  who  leaves  no  method  unattempted, 
which  he  thinks  may  anfwer  his  defign,  feems 
fometimes  to  cry  up  the  great  efficacy  of  a  true 
divine  revelation,  and  the  mighty  cfFeds  it  muft 
have  produced,  if  it  had  adually  been  made, 
with  a  viev/  to  fnew  that  never  was  there  any 
revelation  really  given  to  mankind.  He  fays, 
that  '•'  unexceptionable  revelations,  real  mi- 
"■^  raclcs,    and  certain  traditions,   could  never 
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"  prove  inefFedual  *:"  That  if  the  revclations^'^T'^^^ 
"  that  have  been  pretended,  had  not  been  pre-  Ky^^r^ 
"  tended  only,  if  the  fame  divine  vvifdom  that 
"  fhews  both  the  exiftence  and  will  of  God  in 
*'  his  works,  had  prefcribcd  any  particular  form 
"  of  worfhip  to  mankind,  and  had  infpired  the 
"  particular  application  of  his  general  laws,  the 
*'  neceflary  confequence  would  have  been,  that 
"  the  fyftem  of  religion  and  government  would 
^*  have  been  uniform  through  the  whole  world, 
"■  as  well  as  conformable  to  nature  and  reafon, 
"  and  the  (late  of  mankind  would  have  arrived 
**  at  human  perfeclion  f."  He  proceeds  fo  far 
as  to  declare,  that  in  a  fupernatural  difpenfatiouy 
i\\Q  divine  omnipotence  fhould  have  tmpofcd  it 
on  all  mankind^  fo  as  neceflarily  to  engage  their 
ajfcfit  :\..  And  that  it  muji  have  forced  con- 
'viction^  and  taken  aivay  even  the  poljlbility  of 
doubt  ||.  Can  any  thing  be  more  unreafonable? 
As  if  revelation  could  be  of  no  ufe  at  ail,  ex- 
cept by  an  irrellftible  force  it  overpowered  all 
men's  underfTandings  and  wills.  But  furely,  if 
God  gives  men  clear  dilcoveries  of  his  will  and 
their  duty,  this  muft  be  acknowlegcd  to  be  a 
glorious  indance  of  his  wifdom  and  goodneff, 
though  he  does  not  abfolutely  conftrain  them  to 
allent,  which  would  be  to  take  away  their  free- 
agency,  and  to  deflroy  the  oeconomy  of  his 
providence.  May  we  not  here  apply  in  the  cafe 
of  revelation  what  he  himfelf  faith  with  regard 

*  Vol.  IV.  p,  224.         -f  Vol.  V.  p.  201.       t  Vol.  1\'.  267. 
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LETTERto  reafon  ?  It  may  be  truly  faid,  that  God  when 
^^^.^^^  he  gave  us  reafon  left  us  to  our  free-will,  to  make 
a  proper  or  improper  ufe  of  it  j  fo  that  we  are 
"  obliged  to  our  Creator,  for  a  certain  rule,  and 
*'  fufficient  means  of  arriving  at  happinefs,  and 
*'  have  none  to  blame  but  ourfelves  when  we 
**  fail  of  it.  It  is  not  reafon,  but  perverfe  will, 
"  that  makes  men  fall  fhort  of  attainable  hap- 

*'  pinefs. And  we  are  felf-condemned  when 

"  we  deviate  from  the  rule  *."  This  holds 
ftrongly  with  regard  to  revelation.  God  hath 
been  gracioufly  pleafed  to  reveal  dodrines  and 
laws  to  mankind,  of  great  ufe  and  advantage 
for  inftruding  them  in  the  knowlege  of  religion, 
and  directing  them  in  the  w^ay  to  happinefs. 
But  when  he  has  done  this,  and  confirmed  that 
revelation  with  fufficient  credentials,  ftill  he 
thinks  fit,  as  the  wife  moral  Governor,  to  leave 
them  to  their  free-will,  and  the  exercife  of  their 
own  moral  powers ;  and  thus  deals  with  them 
as  reafonable  creatures,  and  moral  agents.  If 
they  do  not  receive,  and  make  a  right  ufe  of  this 
advantage,  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs  is 
not  to  be  blamed,  but  their  own  obftinacy  and 
pervcrfenefs. 

But  though  a  revelation,  if  really  given, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  come  with  fuch  force  as 
irrefift  ibiy  to  conllrain  men's  afient,  and  though 
it  fail  of  producing  all  thofe  eflfeds,  which 
might  be  juftly  expeded,  and  which  it  is  na- 
turally fitted  to  produce,  yet  it  may  be  of  very 

»  Vol.  V.  p.  288. 
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sreat  ufe  and  benefit  to  mankind.  This  writer  letter 
reprcfents  the  general  reformation  of  men  as  an 
impoflible  thing  :  He  obferves,  that  neither 
human  nor  divine  laws  have  been  able  to  re- 
form the  manners  of  men  efFcdlually.  Yet  he 
owns,  that  "  this  is  fo  far  from  making  natural 
'^  or  revealed  religion,  or  any  means  that  tend 
"  to  the  reformation  of  mankind,  unnccefTary, 

"  that  it  makes  them  all  more  necefiary. 

"  And  that  nothing  fhould  be  negleded  that 
"  tends  to  enforce  moral  obligation,  and  all 
"  the  dodrincs  of  natural  religion.  And  that 
**  nothing  may  fecm  in  fpeculation  fo  proper 
"  to  this  purpofe,  as  a  true  revelation,  or  a 
'^  rcvelarioii  belieyed  to  be  true*."  And  he 
afterwards  fays,  that  "  if  the  confiid  between 
*'  virtue  and  vice  in  the  great  commonwealth 
'■'■  of  mankind  was  not  maintained  bv  religious 
''  and  civil  inftitutions,  the  human  (late  would 
*'  be  intolerable f."  Thofe  therefore  muft  be 
very  ill  employed,  and  can  in  no  fenfe  be  re- 
garded TiS  the  friends  and  benefactors  of  man- 
kind, who  take  pains  to  dedroy  thefc  inftituti- 
ons, to  fubvert  the  main  principles  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  and  thereby  to  deffroy  all 
the  influence  it  might  have  on  the  minds  of 
men.  If  the  reformation  of  mankind  be  fo  dif- 
ficult, notwithftanding  all  the  powers  of  rea- 
fon,  and  all  the  force  of  the  additional  light, 
and  powerful  motives,  which  revelation  fur- 
nifhes,  what  could  be  expcded,  if  all  thefc  were 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  267,  268.  t  ib'  p.  ^"i-l' 
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LETTER  laid  afide,  and  men  were  taught  to  have  no  re- 
^"     gard  to  them  at  all? 

I  (hall  conclude  with  obferving,  that  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  fcheme,  contrary  to  his  own  in- 
tention, feems  to  furnifh  arguments  to  prove 
the  great  ufefulncfs  and  ncccflity  of  divine  reve- 
lation.    He  has  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  we 
can  have  no  certainty,  if  we  judge  by  the  phe- 
nomena,  concerning   the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  his  juftice  and  goodnefs:  That  no  argu- 
ment can  be  brought  from  reafon  in  proof  of 
a  particular    providence,   though  he  does  not 
pretend  to  fay  it  is  impoffible  :  That  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  a  future  (late,  though 
ul'eful  to  be  believed,  are  things  which  we  have 
no  ground  from  reafon  to  believe,  and  which 
reafon  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny :  That  the 
laws  of  nature  are  general,  and  the  particulars 
of  moral  duty  derived  from  them,  are  very  un- 
certain, and  in  which   men  have  been  always 
very  apt  to  miflake,  and  make  wrong  conclu- 
iions.     Now  if  it  be  of  high  importance,  as  it 
inanifeftly  is,  that  men  fhould  be  allured  of  the 
moral  attributes  of  God ;  that  they  fhould  be- 
lieve a  particular  providence,  extending  to  the 
individuals  of  the  human  race,  and  exercifing 
an  infpeftion  over  them,  and  their  actions  and 
affairs;   that  they  fhould   believe  the  immor- 
tality of  the  foul,  and  a  flate  of  future  rewards 
and  punifhments  *,    and   that  they   fhould   be 
rightly   inflruded  in  the  particulars  of  moral 
duty  5  if  all  thefc  be  of    unqueflionable  im- 
portance 
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portance  to  be  believed  and  known  by  man- letter 
kind  (and  yet  \vc  can,  according  to  him,  have  t^,^!^. 
no  SlTurance  of  them  by  mere  natural  reafon), 
then  there  is  great  need  of  an  extraordinary  di- 
vine revelation  to  give  us  a  proper  certainty  in 
thefe  matters,  and  a  well-attefted  revelation  af- 
furingus  of  thefe  things,  and  furnilhing  us  with 
proper  inftrudlions  concerning  them,  ought  to 
be  received  with  the  higheft  thankfulnefs. 
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LET-TER 
XI. 


LETTER     XL 

Lord  Bolingbroke'j  firange  reprefentation  of 
the  Jewilh  revelation.    His  attempts  againjt 
the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory.     The  anti- 
quity, impartiality^  aiid  great  ufefulnefs  of 
tloat  hiftory  fewn.     The  pretence  that  Mofes 
*was  not  a  contemporary  author,  and  that  his 
hifiory  is  not  confirmed  by  collateral  teftimony^ 
and  that  there  is  no  proof  that  r/:;^  Pentateuch 
iz'as  written  by  Mofcs,  examined.  The  Mofaic 
hifiory  and  hrjas  not  forged  in  the  time  of  the 
judges,  nor  in  that  of  the  kings,  nor  after 
/^^  Baby  Ion  iih  captivity.     The  charge  of  in- 
confiftenctes  in  the  Mofaic  accounts  covfiderd. 
The  grand  objection  againft  the  Mofaic  hiftory 
drawn  from  the  incredible  ncztiire  ofthefa£fs 
t hem fe Ives  examined  at  large.     The  reafon 
f/nd  propriety  of  erecting  the  Mofaic  polity. 
No  abfurdity  in  Juppofifig  God  to  have  fe- 
lecied  the  Jews  as  a  peculiar  people.     The 
great  and  a.maz>mg  difference  between  them 
and  the  heathen  nations  as  to  the  acknoiz- 
legement  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  him  only.    T^he  good  effi6is  of  the  Jewifh 
conftitution,  and  the  valuable  ends  which 
were  aiifwered  by  it.     It  is  no  jufl  objection 
agairift  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  that  they 
come  to  us  through  the  hands  of  /^^  Jews. 

SIR, 


H 
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LETTER 

SIR,  XI. 

AVING   confidered  what  Lord  Bol'ivg- 
broke  hath  offered  with  regard  to  divine 


revelation  in  general,  I  now  proceed  ro  examine 
the  objedions  he  hath  advanced  againll  the 
*Je'u:ip)  and  Chriftian  revelation.  Of  the  latter 
he  ibmctimcs  fpcaks  with  fceming  refpect  and 
decency:  But  with  regard  to  the  former,  he  lets 
no  bounds  to  invedive  and  abufc.  He  here  al- 
lows himfelf  without  referve  in  all  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  reproach.  Far  from  admitting  it 
to  be  a  true  divine  revelation,  he  everywhere 
reprefents  it  as  the  very  woift  conftirution,  that 
ever  pretended  to  a  divine  original,  and  as  even 
worfe  than  Atheifm. 

Befidcs  occafional  paflages  every-where  inter- 
fperfed  in  his  writings,  there  are  fonie  parts  of 
his  works,  where  he  fets  himfelf  purpofely  and 
at  large  to  expofe  the  Mofaic  revelation.  This 
is  the  principal  defign  of  the  long  letter  in  the 
third  volume  of  his  works,  occafioned  by  one  of 
Archbifhop  Tillot fin's  fcrmons :  As  alfo  of  the 
fecond  fedion  of  his  third  EfTay  in  the  fourth 
volume,  which  is  on  the  rife  and  progrefs  of 
Monotheifm:  And  of  the  fifteenth,  twentieth, 
twenty-firft,  feventy-third,  feventy-fifth  of  his 
Fragments  and  Effays  in  the  fifth  volume. 

In  confidering  Lord  Bolingbroke\  objections 
againft  the  holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
and  cfpeciaily  againft  the  books  of  Mofes,  I  {hall 
diOindly  examine  what  he  hath  offered  againft 

A  a  3  the 
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LETTERthe  truth  of  the  Scripture  hiftory,  and  againft 

^^^-^^  the  divine  authority  of  the  facred  writings.  Tiiis 

is  the  method  he  hirafelf  liath  pointed  out  in  the 

above-mentioned  letter  occafioned   by  one  of 

Archbiihop  Tillotfons  fermons. 

1  fliall  begin  with  conhdering  his  objedions 
againft  the  truth  of  the  hiftory.  But  firft  it  will 
not  be  improper  to  make  feme  general  oblerva- 
tions  upon  the  Scripture  hiftory,  and  cfpecially 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  Mofaic  writings. 

And  firft,  it  defcrves  our  veneration  and  re- 
gard oji  the  account  of  its  great  antiquity.  We 
have  no  accounts  that  can  in  any  degree  be  de- 
pended upon,  or  that  have  any  pretence  to  be 
received  as  authentic  records,  prior  to  the  Mo-^ 
fate  hiftory,  or  indeed  till  fome  ages  after  it 
was  written.  But  though  it  relateth  to  the  moft 
antient  times,  it  is  obfervable  that  it  doth  not 
run  up  the  hiftory  to  a  fabulous  and  incredible 
antiquity,  as  the  Egyptians^  Chaldeans^  and 
fome  other  nations  did.  Mofes'$  account  of  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  general 
deluge,  ire.  reduces  the  age  of  the  world  within 
the  rules  of  a  moderate  computation,  perfedly 
conftftcnt  with  the  beft  accounts  we  have  of  the 
origin  of  nations,  the  founding  of  cities  and 
empires,  the  novelty  of  arts  and  fciences,  and 
of  trie  moft  ufeful  inventions  of  human  life: 
AH  which  lead  us  to  aftign  an  age  to  the  world 
which  comports  very  well  with  the  Mofaic  hi- 
ftory, but  IS  no  way  compatible  with  the  extra- 
vagant antiquities  of  other  eaftern  nations. 

Another 
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Another  thing  which  fhould  greatly  recom- letter 
mend  the  Scripture  hiftory  to  our  efteem  is  the  ^^^^J^ 
remarkable  fimplicity  and  impartiality  of  it.  It 
contains  a  plain  narration  of  facts,  delivered  in 
a  fimple  unafFedled  ftyle,  without  art  or  orna- 
ment. And  never  was  there  any  hiftory  that 
difcovered  a  more  equal  and  unbiafs'd  regard 
to  truth.  Several  things  are  there  recorded, 
which,  if  the  hiftorian  had  not  laid  it  down  as 
a  rule  to  himfelf,  not  only  not  to  contradift 
the  truth  but  not  to  conceal  or  difguife  it,  would 
not  have  been  mentioned.  Of  this  kind  is  what 
our  author  refers  to  concerning  'Jacob's  obtain- 
ing the  birth-right  and  blefling  by  a  fraud  *. 
For  though  it  is  plain  from  the  prophecy  that  was 
given  forth  before  the  birth  of  the  children,  that 
the  blefling  was  originally  defigned  for  Jacob 
the  younger  in  preference  to  Efau  the  elder, 
yet  the  method  'Jacob  took,  by  the  advice  of  his 
mother  Rebekka,  to  engage  his  father  Ifaac  to 
pronounce  the  blefling  upon  him,  had  an  ap- 
pearance of  art  and  circumvention,  which,  con- 
fidering  the  known  jealoufy  and  antipathy  be- 
tween the  Edomites  and  the  people  of  Ifrael, 
and  the  occafion  it  might  give  to  the  former  to 
infult  and  reproach  the  latter,  it  might  be  ex- 
pedled  an  1/raelitiJl  hifloiian  would  have  en- 
deavoured to  conceal.  To  the  fame  impartial 
regard  to  truth  it  is  owing,  that  Reube7is  inceft, 
and  that  of  Jiidah  witii  his  daughter-in-law 
Tamar^  from  which  defcended  the  principal  fa. 

•j  Vol.  III.  p.  304, 
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LETTERniiiies  of  the  noble  tribe  oijudah,  are  recorded : 
As  is  aifo  the  cruel  and  pertidious  art  o^  Simeon 
and  Le-viy  the  latter  Moses's  own  anceftor,  and 
the  curie  pronounced  upon  them  by  Jacob  on 
the  account  of  it.  This  writer  indeed,  who 
feems  determined  at  all  hazards,  and  upon  every 
fuppofition  to  find  fault  with  the  facrcd  hifto- 
rians,  has  endeavoured  to  turn  even  their  impar- 
tiality to  their  difadvantage.  Having  mention'd 
common  fenfe  and  common  honefiy^  he  lays,  that 
*'  the  JtiLS,  or  the  penmen  of  their  traditions, 
'*  had  fo  little  of  cither,  that  they  reprcfcnt 
*'  fomctimes  a  patriarch  like  Jacobs  and  fome- 
*'  times  a  faint  like  "Da-vid^  by  charaders  that 
*'  belong  to  none  but  the  worfl:  of  men  *."  This 
according  to  our  author's  manner  is  highly  ex- 
aggerated. But  1  think  nothing  can  be  a  Itronger 
proof  of  the  moft  unreafonable  prejudice,  than 
to  produce  that  as  an  inftance  of  the  want  of 
comynonjcnje  and  common  honejlym  thofe  writers, 
which  in  any  other  writers  in  the  world  would 
be  regarded  as  tiic  highcft  proof  ot  their  honcfty, 
their  candour  and  iniDartiality ;  viz.  their  not 
takuig  pains  to  diauile  or  conceal  the  faults  of 
the  moft  eminent  of  their  anceftors;  efpccially 
when  it  appears,  that  this  is  not  done  trom  a 
principle  of  malignity,  or  to  detrad  from  their 
merits,  fince  their  good  adlions,  and  the  worthy 
parts  of  their  charadcr  aie  aifo  impartially  repre- 
lentcd,  but  merely  from  a  regard  to  truth,  and 
from  an  unaffected  fimplicity,  which  every- where 
•  Vol.  V.  p.  194. 
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appears  in  their  writings  in  a  manner  fcarce  to  bc^^"^^^^ 
parallelled  in  any  other  hiftorians,  and  which  ^ 
derives  a  mighty  credit  to  all  their  narrations. 
But  what  above  all  fhcws  the  impartiality  of 
Mofes^  and  of  the  other  facred  hiftorians  of  the 
OklTeftament,  is  their  relating  without  difguife, 
not  only  the  faults  of  their  great  men,  but  the 
frequent  revolts  and  infidelities  of  the  Ifrae/ites, 
and  the  punifnments  which  befei  them  on  that 
account.  Lord  Bolrngbroke  has  indeed  difco- 
vered,  what  no  man  but  himfelf  would  have  been 
apt  to  fufped,  that  even  this  was  intended  to 
flatter  their  pride  and  vanity ;  "  becaufe  though 
"  they  are  reprefented  as  rebellious  children, 
"  yet  ftill  as  favourite  children — Notwitlifland- 
"  ing  all  their  revolts,  Gods  prediledion  for 

"  this  chofen  people  ftill  fubfills. And  he  re- 

"  news  his  promifes  to  them  of  future  glory  and 
*^  triumph, — a  MeJJiah — a  kingdom  that  Ihould 

*'  deftroy  all  others,  and  laft  eternally*." ^As 

to  the  kingdom  of  the  MeJJiah^  which  he  here 
refers  to  as  promifed  to  the  Jeiz'S,  it  was  to  be 
of  a  fpiritual  nature,  and  was  not  to  be  confined 
to  the  people  of  Ifrael  alone,  but  to  be  of  ge- 
neral benefit  to  mankind.  And  even  the  re- 
jecting of  that  MeJJiah  by  the  body  of  their  na- 
tion, and  the  punifhments  and  defolations  to 
which  this  fhould  expofe  them,  were  foretold. 
And  it  was  certainly  a  moft  extraordinary  ex- 
pedient to  flatter  the  vanity  of  a  people,  to  re- 
prefent  them  as  having  carried  it  moft  ungrate- 

♦  Vol.  III.  p.  Z94. 
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LETTERfuUy  towards  God  for  all  his  benefits,  and  the' 
sj^^^^,.^  not  abfolutely  and  finally  rejeded,  yet  as  having 
frequently  drawn  upon  themfelves  the  moft  fig- 
nal  cfFeds  of  the  divine  difpleafure.  If  the  view 
of  the  facred  hiftorians  had  been  to  flatter  the 
pride  and  prefumption  of  that  people,  furely 
they  might  have  rcprefented  them  as  the  obje<^s 
of  the  divine  favour,  without  giving  luch  an 
account  of  their  condud;  from  which  their  ene- 
mies have  taken  occafion  bitterly  to  reproach 
them,  as  the  moft  ungrateful  and  obftinate  race 
of  men  that  ever  appeared  upon  earth.  Nothing 
could  have  induced  them  to  record  fads  which 
fecmed  to  give  fuch  a  difadvantageous  idea  of 
their  nation,  but  an  honed  and  impartial  regard 
to  truth,  rarely  to  be  found  in  other  hiftorians. 

But  that  which  efpecially  diftinguifhethM^/^j, 
and  the  other  facred  hillorians,  is  the  fpirit  of 
unafFeded  piety  that  every- where  breathes  in 
their  writings.  We  may  obferve  throughout  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  Deity,  a  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  His  great  name,  a  defire  of  promoting  His 
true  fear  and  worlhip,  and  thepradicc  of  rightc- 
oufnefs.and  to  engage  men  to  a  dutiful  obedience 
to  His  holy  and  excellent  laws.  Their  hiftory  was 
not  written  merely  for  political  ends  and  views,or 
to  gratify  curiofity,  but  for  nobler  purpofes.  The 
Mofaical  hiftory  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
creation  of  the  world,  which  by  the  author's 
own  acknowlegement  is  an  article  of  the  higheft 
moment  in  religion.  It  gives  an  account  of 
the  formation  of  man,  of  his  primitive  ftate,  and 
his  fall  from  that  ftate,  of  the  univerfal  deluge, 
z  the 
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the  moft  remarkable  event  that  ever  happened  letter 
to  mankind,  of  the  lives  of  fome  of  the  patriarchs,^ 
and  of  many  moft  fignal  acls  of  providence,  upon 
which  depended  the  eredion  and  eftablilliment 
of  a  facred  polity,  the  proper  defign  of  which 
was  to  ingage  men  to  the  adoration  of  the  one 
living  and  true  God,  the  maker  and  governor  of 
the  world,  and  of  him  only,  in  oppoiition  to 
all  idolatry  andpolytheifm.  The  recording  thcfe 
things  was  not  only  of  immediate  ufe  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  firft  publilbed, 
but  hath  had  a  great  effed  in  all  ages  ever  (ince, 
to  promote  a  reverence  of  the  Supreme  Being 
among  thofe  who  have  received  thefe  facred 
writings  j  and  it  tended  aUb  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  laft  and  moft  perfed  revelation  of 
the  divine  will  that  was  ever  given  to  mankind. 
Nothing  therefore  can  be  more  unjull  than  the 
cenfure  he  hath  been  pleafed  to  pafs  on  a  great 
part  of  the  Mo  fate  hiftory,  that  it  \^  jit  only  to 
amufe  children  'wiih  *. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  objedions  he  hath 
advanced  againft  this  hiftory. 

And  firft,  he  urges  ih.^i  Mofes  was  not  a  con- 
temporary aulthor.  This  is  not  true  with  refpcd' 
^5a  conliderable  part  of  the  hiftory  recorded  in 
the  Pentatetich.  Many  of  the  things  which  arc 
moft  objeded  againft,  efpecially  the  extraordinary 
fads  done  in  Egypt,  at  xhc  Red  Sea,  at  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  law  at  Smai,  and  during  the 
fojourning  of  the  Ifraelites  in  the  wildcrnels, 
♦VoLIILp.  30^. 

were 
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LETTER  were  things  to  which  Mofes  was  not  only  con- 
,^^,^^  temporary,  but  of  which  he  was  himfelf  an 
cye-witncfs.  As  to  that  part  of  the  hiftory 
which  is  contained  in  the  book  of  Genejis^  and 
which  relatcth  to  events  which  happened  before 
the  time  of  Mofes,  it  cannot  be  juftly  objcded 
againft  on  that  account  j  except  it  be  laid  down 
as  a  rule,  that  no  hiftory  is  to  be  bcUeved,  which 
Was  written  by  an  author  who  was  not  contem- 
porary to  ail  the  tads  which  he  relates.  But 
this  has  never  yet  been  allowed  as  a  maxim  in 
judging  of  the  credit  ot  an  hiftory ;  and  if  ad- 
mitted would  difcard  fome  of  the  beft  hiftories 
now  in  the  world.  Nor  does  our  author  him- 
lelt  pretend  to  infifl:  upon  it  as  a  general  rule : 

IBut  he  wants  to  know  **  where  Mofes  got  his 
**  materials,  when  he  writ  the  book  oiGenefis." 
A  mod  unreafonable  demand  at  this  diftance 
of  time.  As  to  the  far  greater  part  of  that  book, 
which  relates  ro  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs,  Ahra- 
ham,  Ifaac,  Jacob,  Jofeph,  and  to  the  firft  fct- 
tlement  of  the  Ifraelites  in  Egypt,  thefe  are 
evidently  things  of  which  he  may  be  fuppofed 
to  have  had  full  information.  And  with  regard 
to  the  events  which  happened  before  the  time 
of  Abraham,  the  accounts  given  of  them  by 
Mufes  are  generally  very  fhort  5  confifting  for 
the  molf  part  of  little  more  than  the  genea- 
logies of  perfons  and  families,  interfperfcd  with 
a  tew  brief  anecdotes,  the  memory  of  which 
was  eafily  preferved.  The  molf  remarkable  event 
during  that  period,  and  of  which  Mofes  gives 

the 
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the  mofl:  particular  account,  was  the  univcrfal letter 
deluge.     And  this  muft  have  been  then  very^  J^*- 
well  known.     His  not  giving  into  the  extra- 
vagant antiquities  of  fome  of  the  eaftern  nations ; 
and  his  not  attempting  to  fill  up  that  period  with 
luch  fabulous  romantic  accounts  as  have  been  in- 
vented fince  his  time,  among  Jews,  Chriilians, 
and  Mahometans,  is  a  ftrong  prefumption  in  his 
favour;   and  the  plainnefs,  fimplicity,  and  im- 
partial love  of  truth,  whicii,  as  hath  been  already 
obferved,  appears  in  his  hiftory,  makes  it  rca- 
fonable  to  believe,  that  he  had  the  accounts  he 
gives  from  memorials  which  he  knew  might 
be  depended  upon.     What  ways  they  had  of?^ 
tranfmitting  the  memory  of  things  in  thofe  an-  \ 
tient  times  we  cannot  at  this  diftance  diftindiy  ] 
explain,  but  that  they  had  feveral  ways  of  doing  I 
this  we  may  be  wei!  afiured.     And  it  has  been  * 
often  -obferved  by  learned  men,  through  how 
few  ilages  the  tradition  might  run  from  Adam 
to  Abrakam,  and  from  him  to  Mofts,  con/ider- 
ing  the- long  lives  of  the  firft  men  *.     The  only 
thin^  mentioned  by  this  writer  as  what  Mofes 
coula  not  have  received  by  hiftory  or  tradition, 
is  the  circumdantial  account  given  by  him  of 
the  creation  of  the   worid  :     With  regard   to 
which  he  obferves,  that  '■'■Adam  himfelf  could 
"  only  have  related  to  him  fome  of  the  cic- 

*  Mr.  Hume  makes  the  great  length  of  men's  lives,  as  recorded 
in  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  to  be  an  objedtion  againft  it.  ElTay  on 
Miracles,  p.  206.  But  Lord  Bolingbroke  allows,  that  the  lives 
of  men  in  the  hrft  ages  of  "the"  world  were  probably  much  I'dneer 

tBsroufs:  T6I.  Vixr^:iA^':^^-^''"7^.    :  - -l- -—*•'■ 

**  cum- 
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letter"  cumftanccs  of  the  fixth  day,  but  nothing  that 
XI.  cc  preceded  this."  It  will  be  eafily  allowed,  that 
the  account  ot  this  muft  have  been  originally 
owing  to  extraordinary  revelation.  And  very 
worthy  it  was  of  the  divine  wifdom  to  grant  fuch 
a  revelation  to  the  firft  parents  and  ancellors  of 
the  human  race,  fmce  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  mankind  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  it ;  and  our  author  himfelf  owns,  that  *'  it 
*'  leads  men  to  acknowlegc  a  Supreme  Being 
"  by  a  proof  levelled  to  the  meaneft  under- 
*'  ftanding*."  And  it  may  be  juftly  concluded, 
that  the  account  of  this  was  tranfmitted  with 
great  care  from  our  firft  parents,  to  their  de- 
icendants,  and  preferved  among  the  moft  re- 
ligious of  them:  Which  might  the  better  be 
done,  if,  as  is  very  probable,  the  obfervation 
of  the  feventh  day  was  appointed  from  the  be- 
ginning to  preferve  the  memorial  of  it.  So 
that  the  prcfeivation  of  this  very  important  tra- 
dition may  be  accounted  for  even  abftrading 
from  Mojls's  divine  infpiration,  which,  if  in 
any  thing  tradition  had  become  imperfed,  might 
cafily  enable  him  to  fupply  the  defedls  of  it. 

Another  objcdion,  on  which  his  Lorddiip 
feems  to  lay  a  great  ftrefs,  for  invalidating  the 
authority  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  is,  that  the  prin- 
cipal fads  are  not  confirmed  by  collateral  tefti- 
mony  :  And  by  collateral  teftimony  he  under- 
ftands  the  testimony  of  thofe  who  had  no  com- 
mon intereft  of  country,  religion  or  profeffionf. 
*  VoMII.  p.  253.        t/.f.p.  281,  282. 

But 
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But  fuch  collateral  tcftimonyas  this  is  no  way  ne-^^'^'^^^ 
ccflary  to  the  authenticity  of  hiftory.  Many  hi-  Ky^r^ 
ftories  are  very  reafonably  beUeved,  which  have 
no  fuch  collateral  teftimony  to  confirm  them. 
Such  teftimony  is  frequently  not  to  be  had  ;  nor 
could  reafonably  be  expeded  with  relation  to 
many  of  the  fads  recorded  by  Mofes.  As  to 
that  part  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  which  relateth 
to  the  times  of  greateft  antiquity,  little  he>p 
can  be  expeded  from  collateral  teftimony,  fince 
there  is  no  hiftory  of  thofe  times  now  extant  fo 
antient  as  his  own.  And  yet  there  are  confider- 
able  traces  of  tradition  which  have  been  pre- 
ferved  among  other  nations,  concerning  fome 
of  the  moft  remarkable  events  during  that  pe- 
riod, as  hath  been  often  lliewn  by  learned  men  i 
efpecially  with  relation  to  that  which  is  the  moft: 
extraordinary  of  them  all,  the  univerfal  deluge. 
Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  falfe  and  contrary 
to  known  fad,  than  what  this  writer  boldly 
affirms,  that  "  the  tradition  of  Noah's  deluge 
"  is  vouched  by  no  other  authority  than  tKat  of 
"  'Mojes^  and  that  the  memory  of  that  cata- 
"  ftropRe  was  known  only  to  one  people,  and 
*'  preferved  in  one  corner  of  the  earth  *."  Not 
only  has  there  been  a  general  tradition  in  con- 
firmation of  it  t  ?  but  there  are  many  proofs 
of  it  all  over  the  earth,  many  phenomena  which 
plainly  lead  us  to  ackno  wlege  that  there  has  been 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  224.       +  See  concerning  this  Grotius  de  verit. 
relig.  Chrift.  lib.  I.  ..^..—--^  ".—--.. 

■ ,  ^.^5^ 
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LETTER fuch  a  dclugc,  and  which  cannot  otherwife  be 

^_^^^  rcafonably  accounted  for. 

With  refped  to  that  part  of  the  hiftory  which 
relateth  to  the  laws  given  to  the  IfraeltteSy  and 
the  extraordinary  fads  whereby  the  authority  of 
thofe  laws  was  eftablifhed  5  they  were  nor  only 
things  of  which  Mofes  had  certain  knowlege, 
and  in  which  he  could  not  be  midaken,  bur 
they  were  of  a  moft  public  nature,  and  to  which 
the  whole  nation  were  witneffes.  The  fads  were 
of  fuch  a  kind  that  the  accounts  of  them  could 
not  poflibiy  have  been  impofed  by  Mofes  at  that 
time  upon  the  people,  if  they  had  not  been  true, 
nor  could  they  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
they  were  done  before  their  eyes,  if  they  had 
not  been  done.  And  thcfe  fads  having  been 
all  along  from  that  time  received  by  that  people 
together  with  the  laws  in  confirmation  of  which 
they  were  wrought,  furnifheth  a  proof  of  au- 
thenticity to  this  part  of  the  Mo  J  ate  hidory, 
which  can  fcarce  be  paralleled  in  any  other. 

I  do  not  fee  how  the  force  of  this  can  be  avoid- 
ed, fuppofrng  J/^^j"  to  have  been  the  aurhor  of 
the  'Tentateuch.  But  this  is  what  Lord  Boltng- 
broke  thinks  cannot  be  proved.  He  has  made 
a  kind  of  reprefentation  after  his  own  way  of 
what  Mr.  Abbadie  has  offered  to  this  purpofe ; 
and  adds,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  an  exam- 
ple of  greater  trifling:]:.  But  whoibever  will 
take  pains  to  examine  the  argument,  not  as  he 
is  pleafed  to  reprefent  it,    but  as  it  ftaijds  in 

X  Vol.  HI.  p.  275,  276. 
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lAt.Jbbadie'so^n.  book,  will  find  how  littleLETTER 
he  has  oflfered  that  can  in  any  degree  take  off  c^/-^^ 
the  force  of  his  reafoning.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  greater  proof  can  reafonably  be  de- 
fired  of  Mofes's  being  the  author  of  the  P^;2^«- 
?faf^  than  is  given.  Tiie  whole  nation, among 
whom  thofe  books  have  been  always  received 
with  great  veneration,  as  containing  the  moit 
authentic  accounts  of  their  hirtory  and  their  laws, 
have  conrtancly  attributed  them  to  Mofes.  AH 
thofe  of  foreign  nations,  that  have  mentioned 
tlieir  hillory  or  their  laws,  have  always  fuppofcd 
Mofes  to  have  been  the  author  of  them.  Never 
has  it  been  denied  till  thefe  latter  ages,  after  (o 
long  a  pofl'ellion,  upon  fome  cavils  and  excep- 
tions which  are  really  trifling,  and  which  have 
been  fufficientiy  anfwered.  And  if  all  this  will 
not  be  allowed  to  be  a  proof,  it  is  impoflible 
that  any  thing  of  this  nature  fliould  ever  be 
proved.  It  hath  all  the  proof  which  the  nature 
of  the  thing  can  admit  of,  and  it  would  be  un- 
reafonable,  by  Lord  Bolingbrokes  own  acknow- 
legement,  to  demand  more.  *'  Common  ki\(<Zy 
"  faith  he,  requires,  that  every  thing  propofed 
*'  to  the  underftanding,  fhould  be  accompanied 
*'  with  fuch  proof,  as  the  nature  of  it  can  fur- 
*'  nifh.  He  who  requires  more  is  guilty  of  ab- 
*'  furdity;  he  who  requires  lefs  of  raflinefsf/' 

There  is  then  all  the  evidence,  which  can  be 
defired  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  the  books  containing 
the  original  hillory  and  laws  given  to  the  people 
t  Vol.  III.  p.  246. 

Vol.  II.  B  b  of 
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lETTERof  7/r^<f/,  were  written  by  Mofts,  as  the  whole 
^  J^^^  nation  to  whom  the  hiQory  belonged,  and  who 
were  governed  by  thole  laws,  and  received  them 
nsthc  rule  of  their  polity,  have  conftantly  affirm- 
ed.    And  of  this  they  muft  be  allowed  to  be 
competent  wirncfics.    HisLordfhip  indeed,  with 
a  vicvv'  to  (hew  how  little  the  teftimony  of  the 
'Je'isos  is  to  be  depended  upon,  and  how  cafiiy 
thofe  laws  might  be  impofed  upon  them,  men- 
tions "  the  little  time  that  it  took  to  eftabliQi 
*'  the  divine  authority  of  the  Alcoran  among  the 
*'  Arabs ^  a  people  not  more  incapable  to  judge 
*'  oiMakomet  and  his  book,  than  we  may  fup- 
**  pofe  the  Ijraeiites  to  have  been  to  judge  of  i 
*'  Alojls  and  his  book,  if  he  left  any,  whether 
*'  ofiaw  alone-  or  of  hifiory  and  law  both  §." 
But  this  obfcrvaticn  is  little  to  the  purpofe.   The 
Arabiar^s  were  fuiiicient  vouchers,  that  the  At- 
C(}ran\^2.^  the  book  Xtix  them  by  Mahomet^  con- 
taining the  revelations  he  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived from  heaven.     In  this  they  are  to  be  cre- 
dited.    So  aie  the  yc^zi'S,  that  the  books  con- 
taining the  original  hii'tory  and  iav/s  of  their  na- 
tion were  written  by  AUjes.     As  to  the  divine 
authoiity  of  fl-.ofc  laws,  this  muft  be  tried  by 
other  arguments.     I)Ut  however  ftupid  we  may 
liippofe'  the  yirahians  to  have  been,  it  would 
not  have  been  in  the  power  oi Mahomet  to  have 
made  them  believe,    that  they  themfelvcs  had 
heard  his  laws  diflinctly  dciivercd  with  the  moft 
amazipg  folemnity  from  heaven  in  the  prefencc 
§  Vci.Iil.  p.  c-8. 
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of  above  fix  hundred  thoufand  men,  if  there  hadLETTER 
been  no  fuch  thing  :  Or  that  he  wrought  a  fcries  ^j"'    , 
of  ftupcndous  miracles  before  their  eyes,  if  he 
had  not  done  fo.     And  accordingly  he  was  too 
wife  to  put  the  proof  of  his  own  divine  miilion, 
or  of  the  authority  of  his  laws  upon  fads  oi  fuch 
a  nature :    Which  would  have  been  the  raoit 
effedual  way  he  could  have  taken  to  dered  and 
expofe  his  own  impoflure.     But  he  pretended 
to  have  received  communications  and  revciaticris 
from  heaven,  the  truth  of  which  depended  upon 
his  own  credit.      The  fame  obfervation  may 
be  made  concerning  thofe  celebrated  lawgivers 
of  antiquity ;    who  pretended  to  have  received 
their  laws  from  the  Gods,  as  MinsSj  Nu?na^  and 
others.    None  of  them  ever  put  the  proof  of  the 
divine  authority  of  their  laws  upon  public  facts 
t)f  the  moft  miraculous  and  extraordinary  nature, 
done  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  and  for 
the  truth  of  which  they  appealed  to  them.  They 
pretended  to  diredions  from  oracles,  orto  fccret 
communications  with  the  Deity,  of  which  the 
people  had  no  proof,  and  which  they  received 
iblely  upon  their  authority.     ^iitMojI's  put  the 
proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  his  lawb  upon 
lennhle  facts  of  the  moft  public  nature,  and  of 
which  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  to  whom 
thefe  laws  were  given,  were  witnciTcs.    Appeals 
were  made  to  the  people,  at  the  time  when  thefe 
laws  were  delivered,  concerning  thofe  facls  as 
done  in  their  fight,  and  which  they  themfelvcs 
could  not  poflibiy  deny.   The  account^  of  thofe 
B  b  2  fads, 
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LETTER^^^g^  as  I  have  elfcwhere  (hewn  ||,  are  fo  inter- 
O^v-v;  woven  with  the  Jaws,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
parated.  Some  of  the  principal  motives  to  en- 
gage the  people  to  an  obfervance  of  thole  laws 
are  founded  on  thofe  fads.  Many  of  the  laws 
were  peculiarly  dcligned  to  preferve  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fads,  and  cannot  be  otherwife 
accounted  for  than  by  iuppofing  the  truth  of 
thofe  fads  to  which  they  relate.  And  this  was 
the  profeflcd  defign  of  the  inftitution  of  feveral 
of  their  facred  rites,  which  were  appointed  to 
be  Iblemnly  obfcrved  by  the  whole  nation  in 
every  age  from  the  beginning  of  their  polity, 
/'.  e.  from  the  time  when  they  firft  received  thefe 
laws,  and  their  conftitution  waseftablifhcd.  There 
were  feveral  public  monuments  which  fubfifted 
feveral  ages,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
moft  remarkable  of  thofe  facts.  The  people 
were  commanded,  as  by  divine  authority,  fre- 
quently to  confider  thofe  facts,  and  to  take  care 
to  tranfmit  them  to  their  children.  To  which 
it  may  be  added,  that  in  all  the  remaining  writ- 
ings publifhed  at  different  times,  and  in  different 
age.%  among  that  nation,  whether  of  anhifto- 
rical,  moral,  or  devotional  kind,  there  is  a  con- 
ftant  reference  to  thofe  fads  as  of  undoubted 
credit  and  authority.  They  are  repeated  on  lb 
many  different  occafions,  fo  often  and  folemnly 
appealed  to,  that  it  appcareth  with  the  utmoft 
evidence  which  the  thing  is  capable  of,  that  thefe 
fads  have  been  all  along  univerfaily  known  and 

\  See  View  of  the  Deiflical  Writers,  Vol.  I. 
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acknowleged,  and  the  remembrance  of  thcm^^'^j^j^^ 
conftantly  kept  up  among  that  people.  And  v^rvO 
upon  the  truth  and  authority  of  thcfe  fads,  their 
peculiar  conflitution,  whereby  they  were  fo  re- 
markably diftinguifhed  from  all  other  nations, 
was  plainly  founded,-  nor  can  it  well  be  con- 
ceived, how  it  could  have  been  eftablifhed  among 
them  without  thofe  facts.  It  ftrengthens  all  this, ' 
when  it  is  confidered,  that  fcarce  ever  was  there 
any  people,  fo  well  fitted  by  their  conQitution 
for  prefervingand  tranfmitting  the  remembrance  ; 
of  their  laws  and  fads,  as  the  people  of  IfraeL  ' 
Their  weekly  fabbath,  the  obfervation  of  which 
was  bound  upon  them  in  the  ftridelt  manner, 
and  which  was  a  conftant  memorial  to  them  of 
their  religion  and  law :  Their  fabbatical  years, 
an  inftitution  of  the  moft  extraordinary  nature, 
and  which  furnifhed  a  vifible  proof  of  the  divine 
original  and  authority  of  that  law,  and  in  which 
it  was  ordered  to  be  publickly  read  to  the  whole 
nation  alTembied  together  at  their  folemn  fefti- 
vals :  The  exad  care  that  was  taken  to  keep  up 
the  diftindion  of  tribes,  and  the  genealogies 
of  the  feveral  families  in  their  tribes,  on  which 
their  legal  right  to  their  inheritances  and  pof^ 
fellions  depended,  and  which  they  could  trace 
to  the  time  when  the  firft  divifion  of  the  land 
was  made,  and  their  confticution  eftablifned, with 
which  the  laws  and  fads  were  intimately  con- 
neded:  All  thefe  things  laid  them  under  pe- 
culiar obligations,  and  gave  them  peculiar  ad- 
vantages for  preferving   the  remembrance  of 

B  b  3  their 
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LETTER  their  law,  and  the  fads  done  in  iittcflation  to  it, 

XI 

^^^^^^^ Taking  thele  confidcrations  together  the  evi- 
dence for  the  laws  and  fads  is  as  flrong  as  can 
reafonably  be  defircd  for  any  fads  done  in  paft 
ages.  ■  And  I  am  pcrfuadcd  the  evidence  would 
never  have  been  contefted,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  pretended  incredibility  of  the  fads  them- 
felvcs.  But  before  I  come  to  confidcr  this,  I 
ihall  take  notice  of  fomc  other  exceptions  made 
by  Lord  Bolingoroke  to  the  credit  of  this  hi- 
pory. 

He  mentions  it  as  a  fufpicious  circuniftancc, 
that  *'  the  pricHs  in  Egypt  and  Jtidca  were  in- 
*'  traded  with  the  public  records,"  and  that  this 
fliews  how  little  they  are  to  be  depended  upon  §. 
And  he  asks,  "  With  what  face  can  we  fufpcd 
"  the  authenticity  of  the  Eg  yptian  accounts 
*'  by  Mnnetho  and  others,  which  were  compiled 
''  and  prefer ved  by  Egyptian  prieds,  when  we 
'*  receive  the  Old  Teihmcnt  on  the  faith  of 
"  Je'wijh  fcribes,  a  moO:  ignorant  and  lying 
^*  race  IP"  Bat  it  is  a  great  midake,  or  grofs 
tnifreprefentation  to  pretend  that  the  Je-jyifl) 
hidory  and  facrcd  writings,  particularly  thofc 
of  Mofes,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  priefts,  or 
^e'wijh  fcribes  alone.  If  like  the  Egyptian  laws 
and  records,  they  had  been  Vv^rapt  up  in  facred 
charadcrs  and  hieroglyphics  which  the  priefts 
only  underftoodj  and  of  which  they  alone  were 
the  aathorifcd  guardians  and  interpreters,  and 
which  were   carefully  difguifed  and  concealed 
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from  the  people,  there  might  be  lome  croundLETTER, 
for  this  pretence.  But  on  the  contrary  their  hi-  t-v>J 
ftory  and  laws  were  put  into  the  common  lan- 
guage :  The  people  were  commanded  to  make 
themfelves  thoroughly  acquainted  wirh  the  laws 
that  were  given  them,  and  with  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  fads  by  which  their  law  was  eftabliQied. 
It  was  urged  upon  them  in  the  name  of  God 
himfelf  to  meditate  upon  them  continually,  to 
fpeak  of  them  in  their  houfcs,  and  teach  them 
diligently  to  their  children.  They  were  taught 
to  believe  that  their  intercft  in  the  favour  of  God, 
their  public  and  private  happincls  depended  upon 
it.  No  part  of  their  hidory  and  laws  was  kept 
as  a  fecret  from  the  people :  All  was  open  and 
undifguifed.  And  this  was  fo  different  from 
the  arts  of  impofiors,  or  of  dcHgning  politi- 
ticians,  as  affords  a  ftrong  prefjmption,  that  all 
was  founded  on  truth  and  fact. 

Our  author  is  very  willing  to  have  it  believed,  \ 
that  thefe  writings  were  forged  after  the  time  of 
Mofes.  And  the  time  he  feems  to  fix  upon  as 
the  likelieft  for  fuch  a  forgery  is  that  of  the 
judges.  But  there  is  not  the  Icall  foundaiilon 
for  fuch  a  fuppofition.  To  fuppofc  them  lo  have 
been  forged  in  the  time  oijolhui,  or  the  ciders 
that  immediately  fucceedcd  him,  is  the  fame 
thing  as  to  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  forged  in 
\!^z  days  of  Mofes  himfelf  It  mult  then  have 
been  very  well  known,  whether  thefe  were  the 
laws  that  were  given  by  Mofes ^  ajid  whether  the 
facts  there  referred  to  as  things  of  public  no- 

B  b  4  toriety, 
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LETTER toriety,  and  known  to  the  whole  nation,  were 
,^^^,..^;,^  really  done  or  not.  Since  great  numbers  muft 
have  been  able  to  contradid  or  deted:  them,  if 
they  had  been  falfe.  And  after  the  death  of 
'  Jojlmaj  and  the  elders  that  had  lived  in  the  time 
oi  Mofes  and  feen  thofe  mighty  afts,  who  could 
have  had  authority  enough  to  have  impofed  thofc 
laws  and  fa6ls  upon  the  people?  The  deliverance 
out  of  Egypt,  the  fojourning  of  the  Ifraelitei 
in  the  wiidcrnefs,  the  laws  and  conftitutions  ap- 
pointed by  Mofes  in  the  name  of  God,  the  ex- 
traordinary fads  faid  to  have  been  wrought  by 
him,  their  introduction  into  Canaan,  and  the 
x"nanner  of  their  (ettlement  there,  muft  have 
been  comparatively  frefh  in  their  remembrance. 
It  appears  by  Jephthah's  anfwer  to  the  king  of 
the  Ammonites,  that  the  people  of  Ifrael  were 
in  his  time  very  well  acquainted  with  their  own 
hiflory,  and  with  what  had  happened  to  them 
in  the  time  of  Mip/^/,  Judges  \i.  12,  ^c.  The 
'  fame  thing  appears  from  the  Song  of  l^eborah,^ 
Ch.  V.  4,  5.  and  from  the  anfwer  of  Gideon^ 
,Ch.  vi.  13.  And  it  cannot  without  great  abfur- 
dity  be  fuppofed,  that  they  could  at  that  time 
have  had  a  body  of  laws  impofed  upon  them  as 
the  laws  of  Mofes^  and  laws  by  which  their  na- 
tion had  been  governed  ever  fmce  his  time,  tho* 
;thcy  had  not  known  thofe  laws  before:  Or, 
f  that  they  could  have  been  made  to  believe  that 
f  the  fads  referred  to  in  thofe  books  were  fads  of 
5  which  their  whole  nation  had  been  witnefles, 
"and  which  they  thcmfelves  had  received  from 

their 
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their  anceftors,  and  the  memory  of  which  had  ^^,^5- 
been  conftantly  preferved  among  them,  though  xi. 
they  had  never  heard  of  thcfe  fads:  Or,  that  '-^^^'^ 
fuch  and  fuch  facred  rites  and  ordinances  had 
been  inftituted,  and  conftantly  obierved  and  fo- 
lemnized  in  their  nation  in  remembrance  of 
thofe  fadtSj  if  till  then  they  had  been  utter  ftran- 
gers  to  the  obfervance  of  thefe  rites.  And  what 
renders  thisftill  more  improbable  is,  that  during 
that  period  there  was  for  the  moft  part  no  ge- 
neral governor  who  had  authoriry  over  the 
whole,  as  the  kings  had  afterwards.  The  fe- 
veral  tribes  feem  to  have  been  very  much  in  a 
ftate  of  independency,  and  to  have  had  the  go- 
vernment within  themfelvcs.  Few  of  their  judges 
cxercifed  an  authority  over  all  the  tribes ;  nor 
were  any  of  them  priefts  till  the  time  of  EH. 
In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  how  was  it  polHble  to 
have  impofed  a  new  body  of  laws  and  hiftory 
upon  the  whole  nation,  efpecially  laws  fo  dit- 
ferent  from  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  all  other 
countries,  and  which  enaded  the  fevereft  pe- 
nalties againft  the  idolatries  to  which  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  were  fo  ftrongly  addicted,  and 
which  the  IfraelUes  WQVC  fo  prone  to  imitate? 
If  fomc  of  the  tribes  had  received  them,  what 
likelihood  is  there  that  all  would  have  done  fo, 
or  would  have  regarded  them  as  the  laws  of 
Mo/eSj  and  as  obligatory  on  the  whole  commu- 
nity, when  they  were  fo  contrary  to  their  own 
inclinations,  and  had  never  been  impofed  upon 
their  nation  before?    Nothing  Icfs  than  fuch  an 

authority 
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LETTERauthority  as  that  which  Mofes  claimed  in  the 
v^_^,-y^  name  of  God  himreif,  and  which  was  iniorced 
by  fuch  iiluftrious  divine  atteftations,  could  have 
prevailed  with  them  to  have  fubmitted  to  tiiofe 
laws,  or  to  have  received  tiiok  fads.  To  which 
it  may  be  added,  triat  it  is  manifcft  from  the  ac- 
count given  in  the  book  oi  Judges^  which  is  the 
only  account  of  that  time  that  we  have  to  de- 
pend upon,  that  the  general  ftate  of  things  duiing 
that  period  was  this.  The  people  frequently 
fell  into  a  compliance  with  the  idolatrous  rites 
of  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  when  pub- 
lic calamities  befel  them,  and  which  they  regard- 
ed aspuniihmenrs  upon  them  for  their  tranlgreP 
{\on$  of  their  law,  they  were  made  fenfible  of 
their  guilt,  and  again  returned  to  the  obfcrva- 
tion  of  it,  and  to  the  adoration  of  the  only  true 
God  as  there  prefcribcd ;  and  they  were  encou- 
raged by  the  great  things  God  had  formerly  done 
for  their  nation,  to  apply  to  him  for  deliverance 
from  their  opprefibrs.  So  that  every  thing  du- 
ring that  period  fnews,  that  the  law  ol  MoJeSy 
and  the  worfhip  of  God  and  of  him  alone,  free 
from  idolatry  and  polytheifm,  was  then  the  efta- 
biiflied  conllitution,  which  they  themfelves  re- 
garded as  of  divine  authority,  notwithftanding 
they  too  often  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  feduced 
into  deviations  from  it. 

After  the  a:ra  of  the  judges  follov/cd  that  of 

the  Kings.     King  T^avid  lived  very  early  in 

that  period.     And  it  appeareth  wirh  the  utmoft 

evidence  from  the  hiftory  and  writings  of  that 
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great  prince,  that  the  law  of  Mofes  was  then  letter 
had  in  the  higheft  veneration  as  of  divine  an-  r^^!^ 
thority,  and  that  the  hCts  there  recorded  were 
univerfally  believed  and  acknovvleged.     And 
though  fome  of  the  fucceeding  Kings  deviated 
from  that  law  into  the  idolatries  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  yet  that  law  never  loft  its  authority  i 
and  the  obfervation  of  it  was  foon  reftored.  The 
dcfign  of  the  prophets,  of  whom  there  was  a 
fucceflion  during  that  period,  was  to  keep  the 
people  cicie  to  the  obfervance  of  that  law :  And 
the  extraordinary  fads  by  which  the  authority 
of  it  was  eftablifhed,  were  ftiil  had  in  remem- 
brance.    And  on  the  credit  of  that  law,  and 
of  thofe  extraordinary  fads,    they  (lill  looked 
upon  themfelvcs  to  be  God's  peculiar  people. 
This  writer  indeed  takes  upon  him  to  aflcrtj  that 
"  there  were  times  when  they  had  adually  no 
"  body  of  law  among  them,  particularly  in  the   *^ 
"  reign  of  'Jcfiah  when  it  had  been  long  loft*." 
But  there   is  no  ground  to  fiippofe,  that  ever 
there  v/as  a  time  under  any  of  their  Kings,  when 
they  had  adually  no  body  of  law  among  rhcr.>, 
or  that  the  book  of  the  law  of  Mofes  had  been 
ever  entirely  loft.     This  cannot  be  juftly  con- 
cluded from  the  furprize  cxpreflcd  at  Hilkiah 
the  High  Pricft's  finding  the  book  of  the  law  of 
the  Lord  in  the  temple,  when  they  repaired  i" 
in  yqftah's  reign.     For  this  is  judly  fuppofed  to 
be  eitlier  the  original  book  of  the  law  written 
by  Mof^s  himfelf,  and  ordered  to  be  lodged  in 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  276. 
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LETTER  a  coffer  at  the  fide  of  the  ark,  and  which  was 
^^^^^  found  when  the  ark  was  removed  on  occafioa 
of  the  temple  and  holy  of  holies  being  repaired : 
Or  at  lead  an  authentic  copy  of  great  antiquity 
and  authority  kept  in  the  temple,  and  which 
might  have  been  negleded,  or  thought  to  have 
been  loft.  But  it  would  be  abfurd  to  imagine, 
that  there  was  no  copy  of  the  law  at  all  remain- 
ing in  any  private  liands,  or  in  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  Priefts  or  Prophets.  And  it  may  very 
reafonably  be  conceived,  that  upon  finding  an 
authentic  book  of  the  law  of  fuch  venerable  an- 
tiquity, the  attention  of  the  King  and  great 
men  might  be  more  thoroughly  awakened  to 
the  things  contained  there,  and  they  might  make 
a  much  ftrongcr  impreflion  upon  them,  than 
they  had  ever  done  before,  even  fuppofing  they 
had  read  or  heard  the  fame  things  out  of  fome 
other  copy  of  the  law  of  Jefs  authority,  and 
which  was  not  fo  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
There  is  not  one  word  in  the  account  that  is 
given  us  of  this  matter  of  what  our  author  men- 
tions concerning  the  little  time  the  reading  of 
the  book  in  the  prefence  of  the  King  took  up  5 
from  whence  he  concludes  that  it  contained  no- 
thing but  the  law  ftriclly  fo  called,  or  the  reca- 
pitulation of  it  in  the  book  of  T> enter onomy. 
Though  if  that  copy  had  contained  no  more  than 
the  book  of  l^euteronomy^  this  is  a  coUedion 
not  only  of  the  principal  laws  given  by  MofeSy 
but  of  the  extraordinary  and  miraculous  fads 
whereby  the  divine  authority  of  the  law  was  at- 
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tefted.     As  to  what  he  infinuates,  that  all  the  letter 
facred  writings  of  the  Jews  were  compofed  af-  ,-?Jl, 
ter  the  captivity,  and  that  Efdras  and  his  fuc- 
ceflbrs  compiled  the  written  Jaw  *,  I  fhall  not 
add  any  thing  here  to  what  I  have  elfewhere 
offered  to  demonftrate  the  palpable  falfhood  and 
abfurdity  of  fuch  a  fuppofition  f?     I  fhall  only 
at  preiiint  obferve,   that  the  preferving  of  the 
Fer4aieuch  among  the  Samaritans^   between 
whom,  from  the  time  of  their  firft  fettling  in 
that  country,  and  the  Jews,  there  was  a  fixed 
antipathy  and  oppofition,afFordeth  a  plain  proof 
that  the  code  of  the  Mofaichi^oxy  and  laws  was 
not  the  invention  or  compofition  oi Efdras,  but  Q 
had  been  preferved  among  the  Ifraelites  of  the 
ten  tribes,  in  place  of  whom  xhcSamaritans  came. 
And  the  remarkable  conformity  there  is  between  l 
the  Samaritan  and  Jewip  code  of  the  Pent  a-  \ 
teucb  both  in  the  laws  and  in  the  fadls,  gives  a  j 
fignal  confirmation  of  the  antiquity  and  integrity 
of  the  Mofaic  hiftory  and  laws:    And  how  far  i 
the  Hebrew  code  is  to  be  depended  upon.  I 

But  to  proceed  to  Lord  Bolmgbroke's  farther 
objedions.  In  order  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  the 
Mofaic  hiftory  he  hath  taken  all  occafions  to 
charge  it  with  inconfiftencies  and  contradictions. 
Thus  he  tells  us,  that  the  Mofaic  account  is 
plainly  inconfiftent  with  itfelf,  in  fuppofing  that 
the  unity  of  God  was  the  original  tradition  de- 
rived from  Adam,  and  yet  that  it  was  loft,  and 

*  Vol.  IV,  p.  339.  Vol.  V.  p.  229.  f  See  Reflections  on 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory, 
p.  51,  et  fe^. 
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LETTERpolytheifm  cftabiiflicd  in  its  ftcad  in  the  days  of 
^^p..^^)  Serug :  Or  at  icaft  of  Terah  and  Abraham ^  four 
iiundred  years  after  the  deluge.  He  thinks  it  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe  *'  that  the  ls:no\vlege  of  the  ex- 
*'  iftence  of  that  God  who  had  deftroyed  and 
**  reftored  the  world,  juft  before,  could  be 
"  wholly  loft  in  the  memory  of  mankind,  and 
*'  his  woriliip  entirely  forgot,  whilft  tke  eye- 
*\  witnelTcs  of  the  deluge  were  yet  alive  *." 
Tlie  whole  force  of  this  objedlion  depends  upon 
his  own  abfurd  way  of  ftating  the  cafe,  as  if  the 
knowlegc  ot  the  exiftcnce  of  the  one  true  God, 
were  fuppofcd  to  be  then  entirely  loft  and  for- 
gotten among  mankind.  True  religion  and  the 
pure  worlhip  of  God  might  have  been  confider^ 
ably  corrupted  in  that  time,  and  idolatry  might 
have  made  a  great  progrefs,  though  the  know- 
Icge  of  the  true  God  was  not  entirely  loft  and 
forgotten  among  men  :  As  our  author  himfeif, 
when  it  is  for  his  purpofe,  thinks  fit  to  own. 

With  the  fame  view  of  proving  inconfiftcncics 
on  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  he  obferves,  that  "  it 
*'  is  repugnant  to  human  nature  to  fuppofe,  that 
**  the  Ifraelites  fhould,  in  the  courfe  of  fo  few 
"  generations,  become  confirmed  and  hardened 
*'  idolaters  in  Egypt ^  and  ftiouid  in  fo  fhort  a 
"  tim.e  not  only  forget  the  traditions  of  their 
*'  fathers,  and  the  God  of  Abraham^  of  Ifaac, 
"  and  oi  Jacob:  But  that  they  fhould  have  been 
*'  as  much  wedded  to  idolatry,  as  tht  Egyptians 
'•'  themfelves  were  f-"    He  himfeif  furniftieth 

*  Vol.  IV.  p- 19.  20.  217,  218.        f  Il>.ip.z2z,  223. 
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an  anfwcr  to  this,  when  he  obfervcs  that  ^'po-letter 
*'  Jytheifm  and  idolatry  have  a  dole  connedion  ^^^ty^ 
"  with  the  ideas  and  atfedions  of  rude  and  ig- 
*'  noranc  men."  And  that  "  the  vulgar  em- 
"  brace  polythcifm  and  idolatry  very  eafily,  even 
"  after  the  true  dodnne  of  a  divine  unity  has 
"  been  taught  and  received  "*"."  It  may  well 
be  conceived,  that  during  their  abode  in  £J^;;/^^ 
the  Ifraelites  might  have  conrruded  a  great  fond- 
ncfs  for  the  Egyptian  cuiloms.  They  might 
be  allured  by  the  power  and  fplendor  of  the 
Egyptians,  to  entertain  a  good  opinion  of  their 
religion  :  And  the  extreme  mifery  and  diftreis 
to  which  they  were  reduced  by  their  fervitude 
might  lead  many  of  them  to  quefiion  tiic  pro- 
miles  made  10  Abraham  and  their  auceftors,  and 
make  them  more  ready  to  deviate  from  the  re- 
ligion derived  to  them  from  their  fathers  5  tho' 
there  is  no  reafon  to  think  they  entirely  forgot 
it,  but  mixed  idolatrous  rites  v/ith  it.  And  even 
after  their  deliverance  from  Ei^>^/",  the  idolatrous 
habits  aiid  cuitoms  many  of  them  had  la  deeply 
imbibed,  were  not  iooa  laid  aiide.  It  may  ea- 
fdy  be  fuppofed,  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
reconcile  and  unite  them  with  the  religion  ~ 
Mofes  taught  them.  And  thisfcems  particularly 
to  have  been  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  worfhip 
of  the  goldea  calf.  He  mentions  it  as  an  in- 
credible thing  that  "  they  forgot  the  true  God, 
"  even  when  he  coiidudcd  ihz\\\  through  the 
**  defart :  They  revolted  from  him  even  whilft 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  21,  22. 
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letter"  the  peals  of  thunder  that  proclaimed  his  de* 
^\^  "  fcent  on  the  mountain  rattled  in  their  ears, 
*'  and  whilft  he  didatcd  his  laws  to  them-f-."" 
He  adds,  that  "  it  the  miracles  recorded  to  have 
**  been  wrought  had  been  really  wrought,  no- 
'*  thing  lefs  than  the  greatcft  of  all  miracles 
r  *'  could  have  made  thefe  real  miracles  inefFec- 
*'  tual."  "  I  know  farther,  fays  he,  raoft  in- 
"  tuitively  that  no  creature  of  the  fame  nature 
*'  as  I  am  of,  and  I  prefume  the  Ifraelites  were 
**  human  creatures,  could  refift  the  evidence  of 
*'  fuch  revelations,  fuch  miracles,  and  fuch  tra- 

"  ditions,  as  are  recorded  in  the  bible That 

"  they  muft  have  terrified  the  moft  audacious, 
"  and  have  convinced  the  moll  incredulous  4^." 
Thus  with  a  view  to  deftroy  the  credit  of  the 
Mo  fate  hiitory,  he  cries  up  the  irrcfiftible  force 
of  the  revelations  and  miracles  wrought  among 
the  Ifraelites.  But  perhaps  he  could  not  be  io 
fure,  as  he  pretends,  what  he  himfelf  might  have 
done  in  thofe  circumftances.  There  is  fcarcc 
any  anfwering  for  the  extravagancies  and  in- 
confilkncies  which  human  nature  may  fall  into.. 
But  he  goes  all  along  upon  a  wrong  fuppofition, 
as  he  had  done  before,  as  if  the  Ifraelttes  had 
entirely  forgotten  God,  or  intended  abfoiutely 
to  abandon  his  worHiip.  This  was  not  their  in- 
tention in  the  inftance  he  feems  to  have  had 
particularly  in  his  view,  their  worfhipping  the 
golden  calf.  For  it  is  evident,  they  did  not  de- 
%n  to  renounce  the  one  true  God,  the  God  of 

f  VoLIV.  p.  223.        %  lb,  p.  225. 

Ifrael^ 
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Ifraelj  and  to  difcard  his  worfliip.    This  appearsi-ETTEH 
from  Aaron  s  proclaiming  on  that  occaflcn  atVail  (^,^>^^ 
to  the  Lord,  "Jekovcihh  and  from  the  people's 
declaring,  Thefebe  thy  Gods,  O  Ijrael;  or  as  it 
is  eifc where  rendered,  This  is  thy  God,  that 
brought  thee  tip  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt^ 
£xod.  xxxii  4,,  f.  compared  with  Nehern.  ix. 
iS.     Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  they  in- 
tended by  it  to  worfliip  the  God  Oi  Ifrael,  who 
they  knew  had  io  lately  brought  them  our  of 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  that  the  worlhip  they 
rendered  to  the  calf  was  not  defigned  to  termi- 
nate there,  but  was  doi-.e  with  a  reference  to  the 
Lord,  Jeho'-uah,  whom  they  were  for  worfhip- 
ing  by  that  fymbol.     They  might  therefore  flat- 
ter themfelves,  that  this  was  con iidcnr  with  their 
acknowlcging   no  other  God  but  one,  which 
had  been  fo  folemnly  injoined  them  :  And  that 
the  prohibition  of  bowing  down  befocc  any 
image  was  defigned  only  to  forbid  the  worihip- 
ing  falfe  Gods,  not  the  true  God  by  fuch  a  fym- 
bol.    This  indeed  was  an  iiicxcufable  contra- 
vention of  the  law  which  had  been  jufl:  promul- 
gated with  great  folemnity,  and  which  was  in- 
tended to  forbid  their  wodhiping  and  bowing 
down  before  any  image  of  the  Deity  under  any 
pretence  whatfoever.     But  it  was  what  minds 
fo  llrongly  prepoflclled  with  the  notions  and  pre- 
judices they  had  imbibed  in  Egypt,  mii»ht  be 
fuppofed  capable  of  falling  into.     1  would  ob- 
ferve,  by  the  way,  that  the  recording  this  ftory 
affords  a  fignal  proof  of  the  imparrialiry  of  iViC 
Vol.  11.  C  c  '    facrcd 
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LETTERfacred  hiftorian.  Nothing  but  the  ftriclcft  regard 
'  ,  to  truth,  could  have  prevailed  with  him  to  have 
infertcd  a  thing  which  has  been  fo  often  men- 
tioned to  the  difhonour  of  that  people,  even  by 
their  own  writers,  and  by  others  ever  fince.  And 
it  is  very  probable,  that  if  the  people  in  after- 
times  durft  have  made  any  alteration  in  the  ori- 
ginal facred  records,  they  would  have  ftruck  it 
out  for  the  fame  reafon  for  which  Jofephus  has 
omitted  it,  as  he  has  done  fome  other  things, 
which  he  thought  would  turn  to  the  difcredit  of 
his  nation. 

Another  attempt  this  writer  makes  againft 
the  credit  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory,  relates  to  the 
account  given  of  their  cxode.  He  thinks  it  in- 
credible that  "  the  Ifraelites  fhould  bear  the  op- 
"  prelfions  of  the  Egyptians^  when  they  were 
•'  become  fo  vaftly  numerous,  and  could  bring 
"  fix  hundred  thoufand  fightin?  men  into  the 
"  field,  which  was  an  army  fumcient  to  have 
*'  conquered  Egypt  ||.  But  what  could  be  ex- 
peded  from  an  undifciplincd  and  unarmed  mul- 
titude, however  numerous,  againfl:  the  force  of 
a  powerful  kingdom  )  Efpecially  when  their  fpi- 
rits  had  been  deprefled  by  a  long  flavery,  and  a 
ferics  of  grievous  opprelllons  ;  in  which  cafes 
vaft  multitudes  have  been  kept  in  fubjedlion  by 
a  very  few,  of  which  there  are  many  inftances 
in  hiltory.  In  Vv^iat  follows  he  lets  us  know  that 
he  thinks  the  accounts  given  by  Pagan  authors 
of  their  exode  not  wholly  fabulous,  and  that  "  an 
11  Vol.  V.  p.  14T. 
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**  epidemical  infeclious  diftemper  in  the  lowerLETTER 
"  Egypt,  might  make  Pharaoh  dcfirous  to  ^JIJ*,^* 
"  drive  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  his  king- 

"  dom  into  the  neighbouring  defarts. That 

"  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  Egypt 
were  included  with  xhclfraelites in  that  tranf- 
migration,  and  that  a  common  diftemper, 
"  rather  than  a  common  religion,  united  them 
"  in  it."  And  again,  he  mentions  it  as  a  rca- 
fon  of  the  Ifraelites  (laying  forty  years  in  the 
wildernefs;  that  *' it  was  a  fufficient  time  to 
*'  wear  out  the  leprofy,  with  which,  profane 
"  hiilory  afliucs  us,  they  were  infededf."  Thus 
he  is  for  reviving  a  falfe  and  fcandalous  ftory, 
the  abfurdity  of  which  has  been  fo  often  ex- 
pofed.  The  different  accounts  given  by  the  Pa- 
gan authors,  relating  to  that  matter,  will  natu- 
rally lead  every  intelligent  reader  to  conclude 
that  the  Egyptians  endeavoured  to  conceal  and 
difguife  the  truth.  They  could  not  deny  the  de- 
parture of  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  that 
it  was  in  a  m.anner  and  with  circumftanccs  very 
difagrccable  to  them;  yet  they  did  not  think 
it  confiftent  with  the  honour  of  their  own 
nation,  to  relate  the  fad  with  ail  its  circum- 
(lances  as  it  really  happened.  But  of  all  the 
ftorics  they  trumped  up  on  that  occafion,  that 
of  the  Ifraelites  being  expelled  on  the  account 
I  of  their  being  generally  infedcd  with  the  le- 
profy, is  the  mofl:  foolifh  and  ridiculous.  It 
appears  indeed  by  the  laws  and  conftitutions  of 

t  Vol.V.  p.  142.  144,  145, 
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^^1^^'^MoJes,  that  there  were  leprofics,  and  other  cu- 
^>^/-v^taneous  dillempcrs  among  the  Ifraelites^  as  well 
as  among  the  neighbouring  nations  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  but  it  alio  appears  with  invincible 
evidence  that  the  body  of  that  people  were  not 
infected  with  thofe  dillempers,  and  that  there 
were  comparatively  very  fevv^  who  were  fo;  fince 
the  infeded  were  ordered  to  be  put  out  of  the 
camp,  and  were  treated  in  fuch  a  way  as  they 
could  not  have  been  treated,  if  a  great  part  of 
the  people  had  been  leprous.  But  any  ftory  is 
catched  at,  however  void  of  all  appearance  of 
truth,  that  tends  to  cafh  difgrace  upon  theyft^•J•, 
and  the  holy  Scriptures. 

The  only  remaining  objedion  againQ  the  Mc- 

faic  hiQory,  and  which  indeed  feems  to  be  what 

he  layeth  the  principal  ftrefs  upon  is,  that  it  is 

t       **  repugnant  to  the  experience  of  mankind.     That 

*^  incredible  anecdotes  are  not  m.entioncd  fel- 

**  dom  or  occafionally  in  them,  as  in  Li-vy,  or 

*'  other    hiftorians,    but    the   whole  hidory  is 

"  founded  on  fuch,  and  confifis  of  littie  elfe." 

He  compares  thofe  that  fpeak  of  the  Pentatctich 

as  an  authentic  hiftory  to  l^on  ^nxote^  and  re- 

prefents  them  as  not  muck  lejs  mad  than  he  wiS. 

i"  When  1  fit  down,  fays  he,  to  read  this  hidory, 

I*'  I  am  ready  to  think  n^yfelf  tranfported  into  a 

i  *'  Ibrt  of  fairy-land,  where  every  thing  is  done 

J  '*  by  magic  and  inchantment:  Where  a  fyOem 

-i  *'  of  nature  very  different  from  ours  prevails  5 

J  "-  and  ail  1  meet  with  is  repugnant  to  my  ex- 

I  *'  perience,  and  to  the  clearei:  and  moil  diftincl 

"  ideas 
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"  ideas  I  have.  Almoft  every  event  in  It  is  in-^^'^^^j^^ 
"  credible  in  its  caufes  or  confequenccs,  and  lii^y-y-vj 
*'  muH:  accept  or  rejed  the  whole ij:/'  What  his! 
Lordihip  fays  amounts  in  other  words  to  this; 
that  this  hiftory  gives  an  account  of  a  feries  of 
miraculous  facts  and  events,  which  were  not  ac- 
cording to  tlie  ufual  and  ordinary  courfe  of 
things.  This  will  be  eafily  acknowleged.  But 
it  is  denied,  that  this  is  a  jult  or  fufiicient  ob- 
jcdioa  againft  the  truth  or  authenticity  of  the 
hiftory,  or  a  valid  reafon  why  it  fhouid  be  re- 
jected. On  the  contrary,  if  the  fads  there  re- 
lated had  been  only  of  the  ordinary  kind,  they 
would  not  haveanfwered  the  end  vvhich  the  di- 
vine wifdoni  had  in  view.  It  was  necciTary  as 
the  cafe  was  circumftanccd,  that  thcyrnouldbe 
miraculous,  and  theretbre  their  being  miracu- 
lous is  not  a  proof  of  their  being  falfe.  And 
confidered  in  their  caufes  and  confequenccs  they 
are  fo  far  from  being  incredible,  that  taking  in 
their  caufes  and  confcquences  they  claim  our 
belief  and  veneration.  The  way  of  arguing 
made  ufe  of  by  our  author,  and  others  of  the 
Deiliical  Writers  in  fuch  cafes  defervcs  to  be  re- 
marked. If  the  fad  advanced  in  proof  of  a  di- 
vine revelation  may  poflibly  be  accounted  for 
in  a  natural  way,  then  they  are  no  miracles  at  all, 
and  cannot  give  a  fufficient  attcllation  to  tne 
truth  and  authority  of  a  fupernatural  revelation : 
And  if  they  are  of  an  extraordinary  nature,  and 
out  ot  the  common  courfe  of  our  experience,  " 

J  Vol. III.  p.  280. 

C  c  3  and 
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LETTERand  manifeftly  tranfcend  all  human  power,  tlictl 

^^^,i,y^the  very  extraordinarinefsof  the  fads,  and  their 

being  miraculous,  though  it  is  proper  in  fuch 

circumftances  they  fhould  be  fo,  is  made  a  reafon 

for  rejccling  them. 

But  that  we  may  confider  this  matter  more 
diftindtly,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  it  cannot 
be  pretended  that  the  fads  recorded  in  the  books 
of  Mofes  arc  abfolutely  impollible,  or  beyond 
the  power  of  God  to  effed.  If  any  reafon  there- 
fore can  be  affigned  to  fhew,  that  it  was  proper 
they  (hould  be  wrought,  and  that  it  was  worthy 
of  the  divine  wifdom  to  interpofe  in  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  way,  thofe  fads  however  miraculous 
they  are  fuppofed  to  be,  become  credi-ble.  And 
if  to  this  it  be  added,  that  we  have  all  the  proofs 
that  thele  fads  were  adually  done,  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  can  admit  of,  or  which  could 
be  reafonably  defired  fuppofing  thofe  things  to 
have  really  happened,  this  is  all  that  can  be  juftly 
txpcded,  and  it  would  be  unreafonable  to  infift 
*      on  more. 

The  cafe  that  is  here  fuppofed  is  this.  That 
when  the  nations  had  fallen  from  the  worfhip 
and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  him  only, 
and  became  involved  in  fuperftition,  polytheifm, 
and  idolatry,  which  was  ftill  growing  and  fpread- 
ing  and  in  danger  of  becoming  universal,  it 
plcafed  God  in  his  great  wifdom  and  goodnefs, 
in  order  to  put  a  check  to  the  fpreading  idolatry, 
and  to  preferve  his  knowlegc  and  worfhip 
among  men,   to  interpofe  in  an  extraordinary 

way, 
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way,  by  eftablifhing  aaiong  a  people  chofen  fotLETTER 
that  purpofe  a  conftitution  of  a  peculiar  kind,^^^^^ 
the  fundamental  principle  of  which  was  the  ac- 
knowlcgement  and  adoration  of  the  one  true 
God  in  oppofition  to  all  idolatry  and  poiythcifm. 
And  in  order  to  give  weight  to  this  conftitution 
it  was  fo  ordered,  that  its  divine  authority  was 
confirmed  by  a  feries  of  wonderful  ads,  which 
exhibited  the  moft  illuftrious  difplays  of  his  di- 
vine power  and  glory.  And  this  conftitution 
was  defigncd  farther  to  prepare  the  way  for 
another  difpenfation,  which  was  intended  to  be 
of  a  more  general  extent,  and  in  which  religion 
was  in  due  feafon  to  be  publiftied  to  the  world 
in  its  moft  perfed  form. 

This  is  a  general  view  of  the  cafe,  let  us  now 
examine  it  more  diftindfly. 

And  lirft,  that  at  the  time  when  the  law  of 
Mo/eszn-d  the7/r^^///'//Z; conftitution  was  tirft  cfta- 
blilhed,  idolatry  and  polytheifm  was  generally 
fprcad  through  the  nations,  is  a  fad  that  can 
fcarce  be  contefted.  This  appears  from  all  the 
remaining  monuments  of  thofe  times  as  far  as 
we  can  carry  our  enquiries.  Nor  could  Lord 
Bolwgbroke  deny  it.  On  the  contrary  he  ac- 
know leges,  as  ("hall  be  more  particularly  obferved 
afterwards,  that  fo  great  and  general  was  the 
attachment  of  the  people  to  idolatry  and  poly- 
theifm, that  the  moft  celebrated  legiflators  of 
antiquity,  were  every-where  obliged  to  tall  ia 
with  it.  And  he  himfelf  afterts,  that  "  poly- 
"  theifm  and  idolatry  have  fo  clofc  a  connedlion 
C  c  4,  '*  with 
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LETTER'^  with  the  idcss  and  affcdions  cf  rucka,nd  ig- 
^^^,^, "  norant  men,  that  one  of  them  could  not  fail 
"  to  be  their  firft  religious  principle,  nor  the 
"  other  their  fird  religious  pradice*."  This  may 
be  thought  to  be  a  carrying  it  too  far,  but  it  is 
certain,  that  if  we  judge  from  f aft  and  expe- 
rience, there  would  have  been  little  hope  or  ex- 
peclation  of  recovering  mankind  from  the  ido- 
latry and  corruption  into  which  they  were  fallen, 
without  fomc  extraordinary  expedient,  above 
what  either  the  legiflators  or  philofophers  were 
able  to  cffed. 

If  therefore  it  pleafed  Qq^.  to  interpofe  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  for  this  purpofe,  it  ought 
to  be  acknowieged  to  have  been  a  fignal  inflancc 
both  of  his  wildom  and  of  his  goodnefs.  Our 
author  himG:lf  rcprefents  it  as  a  fundamental  ar- 
ticle of  the  religion  'of  nature,  that  •'  the  Su- 
*'  prcme  Being  is  the  true,  and  only  true,  ob- 
"  jcd  of  our  adoration  t-"  He  calls  this  tkat 
jirfi  and  great  pnyiciple  of  natural  tkeology\  and 
the  aiigidar  [tone  of  true  Tbeifn.  If  ever  there- 
fore it  was  worthy  of  God  to  interpofe  at  all-, 
or  to  concern  himfelf  with  the  affairs  of  men, 
here  was  a  proper  occafion  for  it.  for  maintain- 
ing and  prcferving  that  fundamental  principle 
of  all  religion,  which  was  become  fo  greatly 
corruprcd  and  perverted  among  men,  and  over- 
whelmed under  an  amazing  load  of  fupcrditions 
and  idolatries. 

*  Vol.JV.  p.  21.      t  Vol.  V.  p.  98, 

Thi5 
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This  accordingly  was  the  excellent  defign  oFletter 
the  Mofaic  conftiturion,  and  of  all  the  exrra-  .  J";^, 
ordinary  attci^ations  whereby  the  divine  autho- 
rity of  it  was  eflablifhed.  It  is  undeniably  ma- 
nifeft,  that  the  chief  aitii  of  that  whole  difpen- 
fation,  and  the  principal  point  to  which  all  its 
laws  were  direfted,  was  to  eftablifh  the  worlhip 
and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  the  maker 
and  prcferver  of  all  things,  the  Supreme  Lord  and 
Governor  of  the  world,  and  of  him  alone,  and 
to  forbid  and  fr.pprcfs,  as  far  as  its  influence 
reached,  that  idolatry  and  fuperftition,  which 
the  wife  men  of  other  nations  humoured  and  en- 
couraged, and  thought  it  impoffible  to  fubdue. 
If  we  compare  the  Mofaic  inftitutions  with  theirs, 
we  Ihalt  find  a  vaft  difference  between  them. 
Lord  Bolhigbrcke^i'^.QTik^wv^,  of  the  mighty  degree 
of  wealth  and  power  to  which  the  antient  priefts, 
who  were  alfo  the  antient  philofophers  and  wife 
men,  arrived  in  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  t-he  great 
•eaftcrn  kinedbms,  tells  us,  that  "  the  general 
*^  fcheme  of  their  policy  fcems  to  have  been  this. 
**  They  built  their  Avhole  fyffem  of  philofophy 
'**  on  the  fuperftitious  opinions  and  practices  that 
had  prevailed  in  days  of  the  greateft  igno- 
rance; They  had  o:hcr  expedients  which  they 
en? ployed  artfully  and  fuccefsfuily.  Moft  oi 
their  docT:ri-nes  were  wrapped  up  in  the  facred 
veil  of  allegory.  Mofi;  of  them  were  propa- 
gated in  the  myflcrious  cypher  of  facred  dia- 
iecls,  of  facerdoral  letters,  and  of  hierogly- 
phical  characters :   And  the  ufeful  dill inc'tiion 

*'  of 
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LETTER*'  of  an  outward  and  inward  dodrine  was  in- 

XI 

\^y^^  '*  vented,  one  for  the  vulgar,  and  one  for  the 
"  initiated  §."  He  afterwards  obferves,  that 
■  '*  the  worfhip  of  one  God,  and  the  Simplicity 
"  of  natural  religion,  would  not  ferve  their  turn. 
"  Gods  were  multiplied,  that  devotions,  and  all 
*'  the  profitable  rites  and  ceremonies  that  belong 
**  to  them,  might  be  fo  too.  The  invifible 
**  Mithras^  without  the  vifible,  would  have  been 
^*  of  little  value  to  the  Magi\y  It  ought  there- 
fore to  give  us  a  very  advantageous  notion  of 
the  divinity  of  the  law  of  MofeSy  and  the  truth 
of  his  pretenfions,  that  the  method  he  took  was 
entirely  different:  And  that  he  was  far  from 
making  ufe  of  thofe  arts  and  expedients,  which 
the  antient  priefls  and  fages  of  the  Eaft  thought 
necefTary.  Irle  did  not  found  his  theology  on 
faUe  popular  opinions:  On  the  contrary,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  fylfem  was  fubver- 
iive  of  that  polythcifm,  which  his  Lordfhip  re- 
prefents  as  the  natural  belief  of  men  in  the  firft 
uncultivated  ages,  and  to  which  a  great  part  of 
mankmd  in  every  age  have  been  undeniably  very 
prone.  No  variety  or  multiplicity  of  Gods  was 
allowed  in  his  conftitution  -,  no  falfe  or  idola- 
trous devotions  in  order  to  bring  a  greater  re- 
venue to  the  pricfts.  He  did  not  conceal  his 
dodtrincs  and  laws  in  the  cypher  of  facred  dia- 
lects, and  facerdotal  letters,  and  hieroglyphical 
characters.  His  laws  and  dodrincs  were  all  de- 
iigned  for  public  univerfal  ufe  :  And  there  was 
§  Vol.  IV.  p.  42,  43,  44.  1!  lb.  p.  49. 

no 
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no  fuch  thing  in  his  fyftem  as  fecret  doMnesLETTER 
to  be  communicated  only  to  a  few,  and  con-  .  J^^L, 
cealed  from  the  vulgar.    On  the  contrary,  it  was 
a  maxim  that  lay  at  the  foundation  of  that  con- 
ftitution,  that  all  the  people  were  to  be  intrud- 
ed in  the  knowlege  and  worfliip  of  the  one  true 
God  free  from  idolatry,   and  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  his  laws  and  the  duties  there  re- 
quired.    And  though  our  author  fpeaks  of  the 
allegories  in  the  Old  Teftament,  as  if  allegory 
pdffed  for  a  literal  relation  of  fa£is  among 
them,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  hiftorical  parts  of 
the   Bible,   particularly  in  the  Mofaic  hiftory, 
the  fads  are  generally  delivered  in  aplain,fimple, 
narrative  ftile,  obvious  to  the  capacities  of  the 
people. 

His  Lordfhip  fpeaks  with  high  approbation  of 
the  celebrated  legiflators  of  antiquity,  whom  he 
reprefents  as  the  frft,  and  he  fuppofes  the  beft 
mtffonaries  that  have  been  feen  in  the  'world'^. 
He  inftances  in  Mercury,  Zoroafter^  ZamolxiSy 
Minos,  Charondas^  Numa — And  having  told  us, 
that  they  all,  to  give  the  greater  fandion  to  their 
religious  and  civil  inftitutions,  pretended  to  com- 
munications with  their  Gods,  or  to  revelations 
from  them,  he  declares,  that  he  believes  it  pro- 
bable, that  "  many  of  the  reformers  of  man- 
"  kind  had  dilcovered  the  exiflence  of  the  one 
'*  Supreme  Being  ;    but  this  knowlege  might 
'^  ieem  to  them  not  fufficiently  adapted  to  the 
"  charadcr  of  the  people  with  whonl  they  had 
•  Vol.  IV.  p.  25. 

"  to 
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LETTER*'  to  do." He  adds,  that  "it  was  neceflary 

,^;^;^^''  in  their  opinion  to  fuit  their  doctrine' to  the 
'''■  grofs  conceptions  of  the  people,  and  to  raife 
"  fuch  affcclions  and  pallions  by  human  images, 
"  and  by  cbjeds  that  made  ftrong  impreilions 
"  Oil  fenic,  as  might  be  oppofcd  with  fucccfs 
"  to  fuch  as  were  railed  by  fenfible  images  and 
'■^  objects  too,  and  were  dedrudive  of  order,  and 
''  pernicious  to  fociety.  They  employed,  for 
"  reforming  the  manners  of  the  half-favage 
''  people  they  civilized,  the  dread  of  fupcrior 
**  powers,  maintained  and  cultivated  by  iUper- 
"  ftition,  and  applied  by  policy f/'  Thus,  Lord 
Bolingbrokey  notwithllanding  the  zeal  he  pro- 
fcfles  for  true  thcifm,  is  pleafed  mightily  to  ad- 
niire  and  applaud  theantient  legiflators,  who,  by 
his  own  account,  countenanced  and  encouraged 
polythcifm  and  idolatry ;  whilft  he  abufes  and 
vilifies  MofeSy  the  mam  defign  of  whofe  law 
was  to  forbid  and  fiipprefs  it.  Indeed  the  me- 
thod he  took  was  fuch  as  fliewed  that  his  law  had 
an  higlier  original  than  human  policy.  He  efta- 
blifhed  the  worfnip  of  the  one  true  God,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe,  and  of 
him  only,  as  the  foundation  and  central  poii>t 
of  his  whole  lyllem.  Nor  did  he,  in  order  iofmt 
his  dodrine  to  the  grofs  conceptions  of  the  j'eople^ 
indulge  them  in  that  idolatry  and  polytheilm  to 
which  the  nations  were  lb  generally  and  iirongly 
addided.  All  worfhip  cf  inferior  deities  was 
prohibited.  And  he  exprcfly  forbad  the  Hebrews 

t  Vol.  IV.  p.  26,  27. 
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to  reprefcnt  the  pure  eflcnce  of  the  Deity  by  letter 
any  corporeal  form,  that  he  might  nccullom  i-^^Li 
them  to  a  more  Ipiritual  adoration  of  the  Su- 
preme Being:  And  if,  as  our  author  alleges, 
he  adopted  fome  of  the  Egyptian  rites  and 
cuQoms  in  accommodation  to  the  weakncfs  and 
prejudices  of  the  people*,  though  this  is  far 
from  being  fo  certain  as  he  pretends,  we  may 
be  fure  they  were  only  fuch  as  might  be  inno- 
cently ufed,  and  not  ibch  as  had  a  tendency  to 
lead  the  people  into  idolatry,  or  out  of  whicK 
idolatry  arofe:  For  all  things  of  this  kind  he 
Orongly  and  mcft  cxprefly  prohibited:  And; 
therefore  commanded  the  people  not  to  do  after  ^  _ 
the  doings  of  the  layid  of  Egypt  ^  or  to  'walk  after 
their  ordinances^  Lev.  xviii.  2-  The  other  ie-  " 
giflators  pretendcdT^as  well  as  he,  to  commu- 
nications with  the  divinity,  yet  whatever  their 
private  opinion  might  be,  they  durrt  not  fomucli 
as  attempt  to  take  the  people  off  from  the  fu- 
perlfition  and  idolatry  they  Vv^ere  fo  fond  of. 
The  reafon  was,  they  were  fenfible  that  their 
communication  with  the  Deity  was  only  pre- 
tended i  and  therefore  they  could  not  depend 
upon  any  extraordinary  allilUnce  to  carry  their 
dcfigns  into  execution.  But  Mofes  not  only 
pretended  to  have  received  his  laws  from  God, 
but  knew  that  it  really  was  io^  and  was  able  to 
give  the  moft  convincing  proofs  of  his  divine 
million.  He  was  fure  of  a  fupernatural  ailift- 
ance,  and  this  enabled  him  to  accomplifii  what 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  31.  54. 
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LETTERthe  ablcft  legiflators  of  antiquity  did  not  dare  to 
^^,..^;,^ attempt.      His  Lordf^ip  obferves,    "  that   the 
"  Ifraelites  had  the  mofl:  finguiar  cftablifhment, 
"  ecclefiafticai  and  civil,  that  ever  was  formed  f^'* 
And  it  muft  be  acknowleged  to  have  been  in 
many  refpcds  very  different  from  that  which 
obtained  in  other  nations.     And  it  can  hardly 
be  conceived,  how,  as  things  were  circumftanced, 
it  could  have  been  eftablifhed  among  the  Ifraet- 
iteSy  but  in  an  extraordinary  and   miraculous 
way.     The  very  nature  of  the  conftitution  fur- 
nifheth  a  ftrong  prefumption  of  the  truth  of  the 
miraculous  fads  by  which  the  authority  of  it 
was  attefled  and  confirmed,  and  rendercth  the 
whole  account  confitlent  and  credible. 

The  chief  objcdion  which  is  urged  againfl:  this, 
is  drawn  from  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing,  that 
God  fhould  fclcd  a  people  to  himfclf,  among 
whom  he  v/ould  ered  a  peculiar  conftitution  for 
preferving  his  knowlege  and  worihip,  apart  from 
the  reft  of  mankind.  Or  however,  ''  if  he  had 
"  thought  fit,  that  the  facrcd  depofite  fhould 
*'  be  trufted  to  a  people  chofen  to  preferve  it 
'*  till  the  coming  of  the  MeJJiah,  no  people  was 
**  lefs  fit  than  the  Ifraelites  to  be  chofen  for  this 
*'  great  truft  on  every  account.  They  broke  the 
**  jtruft  continually.  The  revelations  made  to 
y  them,  were,  as  Mr.  Locke  obferves,  fhut  up 
'*'  in  a  little  corner  of  the  world,  amongft  a 
**  people,  by  that  very  law  which  they  received 
"  with  it,  excluded  from  a  commerce  and  com- 

f  Vol.  V.  p.  144. 
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*'  munication  with  the  reft  of  mankind.     Aletter 

"  people  fo  Uttlc  known,,  and  contemned  by  .^^^^ 

*'  thole  that  knew  them,  were  very  unfit,  and 

**  unable- to  propagate  the  dodrine  of  one  God 

*'  in  the  world."     He  asks,  "  Wherefore  then 

"  was  this  depofite  made  to  them?  It  was  of  no 

*'^  ufe  to  other  nations  before  the  coming  of 

"  Chrift,  nor  fervcd  to  prepare  them  for  the  re- 

**  ceptionof  theGofpei.     And  after  his  coming 

"  it  was  in  this  great  refped  of  little  ufe,  if  of   ^ 

**  any,  to  the  Jews  themfelves  *."  ^/^ 

There  is  fcarce  any  thing  that  has  been  more  ^ 
the  fubjecl  of  ridicule,  than  the  Jews  being  a  ^ 
chofen  race,  diftinguifhed  from  all  other  nations 
of  the  earth.  And  yet  that  the  Jews  were  re- 
markably diftinguifhed  above  other  nations,  for 
the  knowlcge  and  worfhip  of  rhe  one  true  God, 
is  a  matter  of  fad  which  cannot  poflibly  be  de- 
nied. Whofoever  reads  the  monuments  of  hea- 
then antiquity,  of  which  there  are  very  large 
remains  extant,  the  ^onftitution  of  their  law5, 
and  fyftem  of  their  polity,  and  the  writings  of 
their  hiftorians,  poets,  and  philofophers,  and  com- 
pares them  with  the  Jewifh,  will  find  an  afto- 
nifhing  difference,  that  cannot  but  ftrike  every 
man  who  confiders  it.  It  mull  be  acknowleged, 
that  many  of  the  heathen  nations,  particularly 
thole  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  renowned  for 
learning  and  politenefs,  peculiarly  eminent  for 
their  knowlege  in  the  liberal  arts  and  rciences,and 
for  the  finencfs  ot  their  tafte  in  works  of  genius 

•  Vol.V.  p.  242,  243, 
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LETTERand  literature,  which  has  rendered  theai  the  ad- 
^^'^  miration  of  all  fucceeding  ai^es.  But  in  matters 
of  religion  we  meet  every- where  with  the  moft 
unquelhonable  proofs  of  the  groilcft  idolatry  and 
polytheifm,  in  which  not  only  were  the  vulgar 
univerially  iin'olvcd,  but  it  was  countenanced 
and  praclifcd  by  the  wilclt  and  grcateft  men.  That 
■public  Yvorfhip,  which  was  in^ituted  by  their 
moll  celebrated  legiflators,  and  a  conformity  to 
which  was  recommended  by  the  philofophers, 
was  directed  to  a  multiplicity  of  deities.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  turn  our  views  to  the  '^eiJUSy 
a  people  _^  no  way  eminent  for  the] rkiipw lege 
in  the  arts  and  fcicnces,  we  fh.:ll  find  that  mono- 
theifm,  the  firll  and  great  principle,  as  he  calls  it, 
of  natural  theology,  tiie  acknowlegement  and 
worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  the  Maker  and  Lord 
of  the  univerle,  and  ot  hiin  only,  was  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  their  conlMtution,  and  of 
their  itate,  all  worfliip  of  inferior  deities,  and  of 
the  true  God  by  images  wa^  moft  exprcfiy  pro- 
hibited in  rhcir  laws.  If  we  examine  their  writ- 
ings, we  may  obfervc  that  they  every- where  dif- 
cover  the  profoundeil  veneration  for  the  Deity  ; 
they  abound  with  tiie  ilibiimeft  fentiments  of  his 
divine  Majeily,  his  incomparable  pcrfeciions,  his 
fupreme  dominion,  and  all-difpofing  providence, 
and  every- where  expreis  2,^  utter  detelcation  of 
all  idolatry  and  poiytheilm.  Nor  is  this  the  fpi- 
nrot  their  moral  and  devotional  writings  only, 
but  of  their  hilloricai  too  ;  the  principal  dcfign 
of  which  is  to  promote  the  great  ends  ol  reli- 
gion. 
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gion,  by  reprefenting  the  happy  Oate  of  theii'LETTER 
nation,  when  they  adhered  to  the  worlliip  of,  ^^' 
God,  and  perfifted  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  and 
the  caiaaiities  and  miferies  that  befcl  them  as  a 
punifhrnent  for  their  defedions  and  revolts. 
Their  very  poetry  was  vaftly  different  from  that 
of  the  heathen  nations ;  not  defigned,  like  theirs, 
to  celebrate  the  praifes,  the  amours,  the  exploits 
ot  their  fiditious  deities,  but  fitted  to  infpire  the 
nobieft  ideas  of  God,  and  containing  the  mofl: 
elevated  defcriptions  of  his  glory  and  perfec- 
tion. 

It  is  natural  therefore  to  inquire,  whence  conies 
this  amazing  difference  between  the  Jeirs^  and 
the  moft  learned  and  civilized  heathen  nations 
in  the  knowlege  and  worfhip  of  the  deity.  It 
is  his  Lordfhip's  own  obfervation,  that  ^*  without 
"  revelation  the  belief  of  the  unicy  of  God,  could 
"  not  be  the  faith  of  any  one  people,  till  ob- 
"  fervation  and  meditation,  till  a  full  and  vi- 
"  gorousexercifeofrcafca  madcitfuch*."  And 
again,  he  tells  us,  that  '*  the  rational,  the  or- 
**  thodox  belief,  was  not  ellabliChed,  nor  could 
"  be  fo,  till  the  manhood  of  philofophy  ||." 
How  comes  it  then  that  the  public  acknowlege- 
ment  and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God  free 
from  polytheifm  and  idolatry  was  the  eftablifhed 
religion  of  the  "jfjus  only  ?  Were  they  tiic  only 
people  who  had  reafon  in  a  full  and  vigorous 
excrcife,  and  among  whom  philofophy  was  ar- 
rived at  its  manhood  ?  If  fo,  it  is  wrong  to  re- 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  20.        1!  7^.  p.  22,  23. 
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LETTER  prefent  them  as  the  Deiftical  Writers  have  frc- 
*     quently  done,  as  the  moft  ftupid  of  the  human 
race,  a  people  ignorant  and  barbarous,  as  he 
and  Mr.  Hume  calls  rhcm.     Nor  had  he  a  right 
to  laugh  at  Mr.  Abbadie,  who,  he  fays,  has  re- 
prefented  them  as  a  nation  of  fages  and  philo^ 
\jbphers  \.     It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  the 
;'  'Jews  were  not  of  themfclvcs  more  wife  and 
;  knowing,  or  better  philofophers  than  other  na- 
I  tions,  or  that  they  made  deeper  obfervations  and 
?  refledlions,  and  that  they  were  even  inferior  to 
ibmc  of  them  in  feveral  branches  of  fciencc. 
We  have  all  the  reafon  therefore  in  the  world  to 
conclude  that  if  left  to  themfclves,  they  would 
have  been  involved  in  the  common  polythcifm 
and  idolatry,  as  well  as  all  the  nations  round 
,?  them :   And  that  it  was  owing  only  to  their  hav- 
^'  ing  had  the  advantage  of  an  extraordinary  revc- 
\  lation,  and  to  their  peculiar  conftitution,  which 
'  was  of  divine  original,  and  which  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  mod  illuftrious  atteftations,  that 
they  became  fo  remarkably  diftinguifhed. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  was  very  fenfible  how  un- 
favourable this  is  to  his  caufe,  and  therefore 
finds  great  fault  with  Nit.  Locke  for  afluming, 
that  the  belief  and  worfliip  of  the  one  true  God 
was  the  national  religion  of  the  I/rae/itcs  alone, 
and  that  it  was  their  particular  privilege  and  ad- 
vantage to  know  the  true  God,  and  his  true  wor- 
fhip,  whilft  the  heathen  nations  were  in  a-ftatc 
of  darknefs  and  ignorance.  To  take  off  the 
force  of  this  feems  to  be  the  principal  defign  of 

X  Vol.  III.  p.  283. 
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his  third  EfTay,  which  is  oithe  rife  and progrefsh-ErTZVL 
of  monothetfwX .  But  what  he  offers  to  this  pur-  "^^"-j 
pofc  is  extremely  trifling.  He  is  forced  quite 
to  alter  the  true  (late  of  the  queftion,  and  Tup- 
pofes  M.T.  Locke  and  the  Chriftian  divines  to 
alTcrt,  that  there  was  nor  any  knowlege  or  wor- 
fhip  of  the  true  God  in  tlie  world  at  all  before 
the  eredion  of  the  Ifraelitip  polity,  and  that 
all  the  nations,  except  the  IfraeLtes,  had  beert 
ignorant  of  the  true  God  from  the  beginning.' 
And  then  he  argues,  that  "  this  implies  that  the 
"  Ifraelites  were  a  nation  from  the  beginning ; '" 
and  gravely  asks,  ''  Were  they  fo,  if  we  reckon 
*'  from  Adam^  or  even  from  Noah,  or  even 
from  the  vocation  of  their  father  Abraham  *." 
Thus  he  frames  a  ridiculous  hypothcfis  for  his 
adverfaries,  and  then  endeavours  to  cxpofe  it : 
Whereas  they  maintain  wliat  lie  thinks  fit  to 
deny,  that  the  knowlege  and  worfhipof  the  true 
God  was  the  original  primitive  religion  of  man- 
kind, derived  from  the  fitft  parents  and  anceftors 
of  the  human  race:  But  that  before  the  time  of 
Mofes  the  nations  were  generally  iapfed  into 
polytheifm  and  idolatry,  which  appears  from 
his  own  acknowlegement,  to  have  been  the 
cafe. 

He  affirms  indeed,  that  *'  it  is  plain  that  the. 
"  knowlege  of  the  one  true  God  would  have 
"  been  preferved  in  the  world,  if  no  inch  people 
"  as  thejfii'j  had  ever  been.    And  nothing  can 
"  be  more  impertinent  than  the  hypothecs,  that 

f  Vol.IV^  p.  187,  et  f>q.  '*  Ih.^.  233. 
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letter"  this  people,  the  Icaft  fir'perhaps  On  manyac- 
^^^.^^;^^"  counts,  that  could  have  been  chofen,  was 
"  chofen  to  preferve  this  knowlege.  It  was  ac- 
*^  quired,  and  it  was  preicrved  independently  of 
*'  them  among  the  heathen  philofophers.  And 
"  it  might  have  become,  and  probably  did  be- 
"  come  the  national  belief  in  countries  un- 
"  known  to  us,  or  even  in  thofe  who  were 
"  fallen  back  into  ignorance,  before  they  ap- 
'*  pear  in  the  traditions  we  have*."  What  an 
extraordinary  way  of  talking  is  this!  He  argues 
from  the  fuppofed  national  belief  of  countries 
unknown  to  us,  and  of  which  he  confefies  we 
have  no  traditions  extant,  to  fhew  that  religion 
would  have  been  prcferved  in  the  world,  if  no 
fuch  people  as  the  Je'U^s  had  ever  been.  As  to 
the  heathen  philofophers,  among  whom,  he 
fays,  the  know  lege  of  the  true  God  was  pre- 
ferved,  it  is  certain,  and  he  himfclf  frequently 
owns  it,  that  whatever  knowlege  fome  of  them 
had  this  way,  it  was  of  little  ufe  to  hinder  the 
polytheifm  and  idolatry  of  the  people,  and  that 
inftead  of  reclaiming  them  from  it,  they  fell  in 
with  it  themfclves,  and  even  encouraged  and 
advifed  the  people  to  a  compliance  with  the  pub- 
lic laws  and  curtoms,  by  which  polytheifm  was 
eftablifhcd. 

Thus  it  appears  that  after  all  the  outcry  and 
ridicule  againft  the  Je'ws  as  the  unfitteft  people 
in  the  world  to  have  the  facred  depofite  of  the 
ackuowlegement  and  adoration  of  the  one  true 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  79, 
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God  committed  to  them,  thcv  were  the  only  letter 

XI 

people  concernmg  whom  we  have  any  proofs  ^./-vx^ 
that  they  made  a  public  national  acknowlegc- 
ment  of  this  great  principle,  and  among  whom 
it  was  eftabliOied  as  the  fundamental  law  of  their 
Oate.  It  is  urged  indeed,  that  their  conftitu- 
tion  had  little  eftedt  upon  them.  That  *'  theic 
"  hirtory  is  little  elfc  than  a  relation  of  their 
"  rebelling  and  repenting;  and  thcfe  rebellions, 
*='  not  thofe  of  particular  men,  furprifed  and 
*'  hurried  into  difobedience  by  their  palllons, 
"  but  national  deliberate  violations  of  the  law, 
*'  in  defiance  of  the  Supreme  Being*."  But 
if  we  compare  the  hillory  of  the  Jevjs  with  that 
of  the  heathen  nations,  we  Ihall  find  a  very 
remarkable  difference  between  them.  Not  with* 
(landing  all  the  faults  and  dcfcdions  of  the  for- 
mer, and  though  they  too  often  fell  into  idola- 
tries and  vicious  pradiiccs  in  a  couformity  to  the 
cuftoms  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  they 
again  recovered  from  them,  and  returned  to  the 
acknowlegement  and  adoration  of  the  one  true 
God  and-  him  only,  and  often  continued  for  a 
confiderable  number  of  years  together  in  the 
profellion  and  practice  of  the  true  religion  free 
from  idolatry  3  of  which  there  are  many  proofs 
in  all  the  ages  of  their  nation  from  the  days  of 
Mofes  to  the  Babylontfi  captivity  ;  during  the 
time  of  their  Judges,  Kings,  o^c.  as  every  one 
knows  that  is  at  all  acquainted  with  their  hiftory. 
This  was  owing  to  the  revelation  they  enjoyed: 

•  Vol.V.  pu  156.- 
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i-ETTERThcy  dill  had  rccourfe  to  their  law,  and  by  that 


reformed  thcmlelves,  and  returned  to  the  pure 


worfhip  of  God  according  to  that  Jawj  to 
which  after  the  Babylonijh  captivity,  in  which 
they  had  fulfcred  i^o  much  for  their  defections 
and  revolts,  they  adhered  more  clofely  than  ever. 
But  among  the  heathen  nations,  even  thofe  of 
them  that  were  mot"!  learned  and  civilized,  fuch 
2iSi\\QGrecians 2ii\(\ RorNans yzW  was  one  continued 
courfe  of  polythtifm,  and  the  moft  abfurd  idola- 
tries. Nor  can  we  name  any  period  of  their  hiftory, 
in  which  they  laid  afide  the  public  polytheifm, 
and  returned  to  the  acknowlegement  and  ado- 
ration of  the  cnc  true  God,  and  of  him  only. 
It  muft  be  faid  therefore  that  the  Jewi/l)  hiftory 
doth  indeed  furnifn  plain  proofs  of  v/hat  the 
author  obfervcs  the  pronenefs  of  mankind  in  all 
ages  to  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  but  it  {"hews  at 
the  fame  time,  that  by  virtue  of  their  peculiar 
confiitution,  the  worlhip  of  God  was  main- 
tained among  them  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was 
not  in  any  other  nation.  And  this  affordeth  a 
iignal  proof  of  the  benefit  of  revelation,  and 
how  far  fuperior  it  is  to  the  efforts  of  the  wifeft 
Jawgivers  and  phiiolbphers. 

I  It  appears  then  that  the  Mcfaic  conftitution 
^did  aniwer  very  valuable  ends.  By  this  there 
{was  a  people  preferved,  among  whom  the 
>  J;nowlcge  and  adoration  of  the  one  living  and 
I  true  God  was  maintained  in  a  world  over-run 
vwuh  fupeiPtirion  and  idolatry  j  and  to  whom 
an  admirable  fyflcm  of  laws  was  given.    And 

not- 
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notwlthftanding  all  that  is  faid  about  the  pec-LETTER. 
pie  of  Jfrael^  being  fhut  up  in  a  corner  of  the  ,^^..,^j;^ 
earth  ;  they  were  placed  in  aa  advantageous 
/ituation,  in  the  center  of  the  then  known  world, 
between  Egypt  and  Arabia  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Syridy  Chaldea,  and  Affyria  on  the  other, 
among  whom  the  firfl:  great  empires  were  erected, 
and  from  whence  knowlcge  and  learning  fcems 
to  have  been  derived  to  the  weftern  parts  of  the 
world.  And  they  were  alfo  in  the  neighbour- 
hood oi  Sidon  and  2">Tc',  the  greatell:  emporiums 
in  the  world,  from  whence  fnips  went  to  all 
parts,  even  the  moft  diftant  countries.  Their 
peculiar  conftitution,  whereby  they  were  fo  re- 
markably diftinguifhcd  from  other  nations,  to- 
gether with  the  excraordmary  things  God  had 
done  for  them,  had  a  natural  tendency  to  put 
the  neighbouring  people  upon  enquiring  into 
the  defign  of  all  this,  which  would  be  apt  to 
lead  them  to  the  adoration  of  the  one  true  God, 
and  into  the  knowlege  of  the  true  religion  ia 
its  moft  neceffary  and  important  principles,  and 
to  difcover  to  them  the  folly  and  unreafonable- 
nefs  of  their  own  fuperllition  and  idolatry.  That 
this  was  really  part  of  the  deiign  which  the  di- 
vine wifdom  had  in  view  in  this  conftitution, 
and  that  therefore  it  was  intended  to  be  of  ufc 
to  other  nations  beHdes  the  people  of  Ifraely 
plainly  appears  from  many  paflages  of  Scrip- 
ture f.     They  were  indeed  kept  diHincl:  from 

"f-  See  particularly  Exod.  vii,   15.  ix.  16.  xiv.  4.  Numb.  xiv. 
13,  ^4,  21.  Deut.  iv.  6.    i  Kings  viii.  41,  42,43.  Pf.  xxvi.  3. 

D  d  4,  other 
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l^ETTEROther  people,  and  it  was  neceffary  for  wife  ends 
^^'  ^they  fhould  be  fo  :  But  they  w£re  always  ready 
to  receive  among  them  thole  of  other  nations 
who  worfhiipcd  the  one  true  God,  though  they 
did  not  conform  to  the  pecuHar  rites  of  their 
po)ity.  And  in  the  moit  iiourifhing  times  of 
their  ftate,  particularly  in  the  reigns  of  T^avid 
and  Solomon^  they  had  an  extenfive  dominion 
and  coirefpondence.  And  afterwards  they  had 
frequent  intercourfe  '^\\.\\ Egypt ^  Syria,  /j'Jjyria, 
Chdldeay  and  'Ferfia,  And  if  we  confider  what 
is  related  concerning  the  Q^icen  of  SheUa,  and 
liiram  King  of  Tyre^  as  well  as  the  memo- 
rable decrees  of  HebiukadniZzaYy  King  of  Ba- 
hylon^  'Darius  the  Mede,  Cyriis^  T>nritis  Hyf- 
tafpes^  and  Artaxerxes^  Kings  of  ^Ferjia,  the 
greatcft  monarchs  then  upon  earth,  and  who 
publil"hed  to  the  world  the  regard  and  venera- 
tion they  had  for  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  God 
whom  thcy^Zi'j  worfhiped;  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  fame  of  their  laws,  and  the  remarkable 
mrerpofitions  of  providence  on  their  behalf, 
fpread  far  and  wide  among  the  nations/and  con- 
tributed in  more  inftances  than  is  commonly 
imagined,  to  keep  up  fome  knowlege  of  the 
true  God,  the  Maker  and  Lord  of  the  univerfe, 
and  to  give  fome  check  to  the  prevailing  ido- 
latry, and  to  preferve  the  antient  patriarchal  re- 
ligion from  being  utterly  extinguifhed.  To 
which  it  may  be  added,  that  in  the  latter  times 
of  their  ftate,  vaif  numbers  of  the  Jews  were 
'^ifperfed  through  Egypt,  Baby  Ionian  Terjia^  and 

other 
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Other  parts  of  the  eaft ;  and  afterwards  through ^^i"^e^ 
the  Lejfer  Afia^  and  the  feveral  parts  of  the  ^^)-._  -^l_j 
man  empire  :     And  they  every- where  turned 
many  of  the  Gentiles  from  the  common  ido- 
latry and  polytheifm  5  which  the  philofophers 
were  fcarce  able  to  efFcd  in  a  finglc  inftance.  It 
appears  then  that  the  fetting  apart  that  people  in 
fo  extraordinary  a  manner,  the  revelation  that 
was  given  them,  and  the  marvellous  acts  of  di- 
vine providence  towards  them,  were  fitted  for 
having  an  extenfive  efFed  for  the  advantage  of 
other  nations  as  well  as  their  own,  and  adually 
had  that  effect  in  multitudes  of  inftances.  By  this 
conftitution  there  was  a  light  let  up,  Ihining  in 
a  dark  place,  to  which  other  nations  might  have 
recourfe.     And  if  inftc.id  of  making  ufe  of  it, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they  generally  neg- 
lected it,  and  even  hated  and  deipifed  the  Jews 
for  having  a  religion  fo  oppofite  to  their  own, 
and  condemning  their  fupcrftitions  and  idola- 
tries >  the  fault  is  to  be  charged  upon  themfelvcs, 
who  negleded  thofe  means  and  helps,  as  they 
had  done  before  the  difcoveries  made  to  them 
by  antient  tradition,  and  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally derived  from  revelation,  and  by  the  light 
of  nature,  and  the  works  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence.    Befides  this,  what  farther  fliews  the 
great  propriety  and  ufefulnefs  of  this  peculiar 
conftitution,  and   the  revelation  given  to  the 
people  of  Ifrael  is,  that  it  had  a  great  tendency 
to  prepare  the  world  for  receiving  that  more 
perfed  difpenfation  which  was  to  fucceed  it, 
2  and 
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LETTER  and  which  was  to  be  of  a  more  general  extent, 
^^^.,^;^  and  to  be  more  univerfally  diffufed.     The  firft 
harveft  of  converts  to  Chriftianity  was  among- 
the  ^ye'ws  and  their  profeiytes,  of  whom  great 
numbers  were  brought  over  to  the  Chriilian 
faith.     The  Jewijh  Scriptures  wefe  generally 
difperfed,  and  had  fprcad  the  knowlege  of  God, 
and  had  railed  an  expedation  of  a  glorious  and 
divine  perfon,  by  whom  a  new  and  moft  excel- 
lent difpenfation  was  to  be  introduced,  and  the 
Gent  ties  were  to  be  brought  over,  more  gene- 
rally than  had  hitherto  been  done,  from  their 
fupcrftitions  and  idolatries,  from  their  abomi- 
nable vices  and  corruptions,  to  the  pure  worfhip 
of  God,  and  the  knowlege  and  practice  of  true 
religion.     This  glorious  perfon  was  foretold  and 
dcfcribed  in  the  JcuUtOj  prophecies  by  many  re- 
markable ch3ra(^crs,  which  being  accomplifhed 
in  our  Saviour  gave  a  moft  iilulirious  attcftation 
to  His  divine  million.     And  thcfe  prophecies 
were  kept  more  clear  and  diftind  by  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  peculiar  people  as  the  depofiraries  of 
them  :   Whereas  if  they  had  been,  like  other  tra- 
ditions, left  merely  at  large  among  the  nations, 
rhcy  would  probably  in  procefs  of  time  have 
been  corrupted  and  loft,  and  the  teftimony  ari- 
iing  from  them  muft  have  fallen. 

Taking  all  thefe  confiderations  together,  it 
appears  that  the  peculiar  ye'nijl)  oeconomy  an- 
fwercd  manv  very  valuable  and  important  ends : 
"     And  that  therefore  it  was  no  way  unworthy  of 
the  divine  wifdom  to  intcrpofe  in  an  extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary  manner  to  give  a  divine  atteftation  to  it. letter 
And  that  the  miraculous  fads,  if  really  done^,^...,^^^ 
were  every  way  fufficient  for  this  purpofc,  our 
author  himfelf  docs  not  deny.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  looks  upon  them  to  have  been  fo  ftrong 
and  convincing,  that  it  would  have  been  impof- 
ilble  to  refift  them;  and  he  thinks  they  muft 
have  been  fufficient,  if  they  had  been  really 
done,  to  have  brought  over  all  mankind  to  the 
belief  and  acknowlegement  of  the  one  true  God, 
not  only  in  that  age,  but  in  all  fucceeding  ages. 
His  manner  of  expreiling  himfelf  is  remarkable. 
He  fays,  that  *'  the  reviving  and  continuing  the 
"  primitive  faith  and  worfhjp  by  fuch  a  feries  of 
"  revelations  and  miracles  among  one  people, 
"  would  have  made  any  revival  of  them  un- 
*'  necclTary  among  any  other;  becaulc  they 
"  would  have  been  more  than  fufficient  to 
*^  continue  them  uncorrupted  over  the  whole 
*'  world  J  not  only  till  the  vocation  of  Abra- 
*'  kam^  four  hundred  years  after  the  deluge, 
"  not  only  till  the  coming  of  the  A/^^^/',  two 
*'  thoufand  years  after  that,  but  even  to  this 
"  hour,  and  to  the  confummation  of  all 
*'  things  ||."  Not  to  infill  upon  the  great  ab- 
furdity  of  his  fuppoling,  that  the  miracles 
wrought  among  the  Ifradites  fo  long  after  the 
\o<i2X\Ciwoi  Abraham^  would  have  been  fufficient 
to  have  kept  the  true  religion  uncorrupted  till 
the  vocation  of  Abraham ;  a  blunder  which 
could  only  have  been  owing  to  the  moft  inex- 

jl  Vol.  IV.  p.  214. 
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LETTER cufable  negligence  in  writing:    I  think  it  fol' 
^J^L,  lows  from  iiis  o  wn  concelfions,  that  the  miracles 
and  other  extraordinary  mcrliods  made  ufe  of 
for  the  eftabafhrnent  of  the  Mcfaic  o^conomy, 
were  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  be  well  fitted  to  the 
end  for  which  they  were  defigned,  the  revival 
and  eftablifhmcnt  oT  the  wori.hip  of  the  one  true 
God  in  oppofition  to  idolatry  and  polytheifm. 
And  though  it  be  wrong -to  fuppofe  as  he  mod 
abfurdiy  does,  that  they  nuift  have  eilablifhed 
it  among  all  mankind,  and  have  prevented  all 
deviations  from  it  in  all  ages  and  nations;  yet 
it  will  be  acknovvlegcd,  that  thofe  facts  were 
of  fuch  a  kind  as  to  have  been  futHcicnt  to  con- 
vince all  thofe  to  whom  they  were  known,  that 
the  iav/s,   in   atteftation  to   which   they  were 
wrought,  were  of  a  divine  original.     Accord- 
ingly the  people  oi  Ifrael,  notwithftanding  their 
pronenefs  to  idolatry,  and  their  obftinare  pre- 
judices, were  brought  to  fubmit  to  thofe  laws 
as  of  divine  authority,  and  to  receive  them  as 
the  rule  of  their  polity.     And  though  they  fell 
off  on  feveral  occafions  to  a  compriancc  with 
the  idolatries  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  which 
thcv  mixed  with  their  own  rites,  vet  the  remem- 
brance  and  belief  of  thofe  facts,  which  always 
continued  among  them,  had  mighty  efFeds  in 
every  age  of  their  (late,  to  bring  them  back  to 
ihe  true  v/orfnip  of  God,  and  to  an  obedience  to 
their  laws.    And  tiiey  have  had  a  great  tffccl  ever 
ilnce,  where  ever  they  have  been  believed,  to 
liil  men  with  a  holy  fear  of  God,  and  with  the 

mod 
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moft  adoring  thoughts  of  his  divine  unequal'd letter 
majefty  and  glory.     This  efFed  they  continue  to,    ^^' 
have  among  Chnftians,  and  are  like  to  have  to 
rhe  end  of  the  world. 

It  is  no  juft  objedion  againft  the  truth  of  the 
facls,  that  they  come  to  us  through  the  hands  of 
the  y^jus.  For  what  other  teftimony  can  be 
rcafonably  defired,  or  can  the  nature  of  the  thing 
admit  of,  than  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  that 
people,  to  whom  the  laws  were  given,  and 
among  whom  the  fa£ls  were  done?  A  tellimony 
continued  throughout  all  the  ages  of  their  na- 
tion, and  appearing  in  all  their  records  and  mo- 
numents. The  fads  were  done  among  tlicm- 
felves;  and  therefore  in  the  nature  of  things 
could  only  be  witnefied  by  themfcJves.  If  tliofc 
of  any  other  nation  had  recorded  them,  rhey 
muft  have  had  their  accounts  from  the  people 
of  Ifrael.  And  if  they  had  declared  their  be- 
lief of  thofe  fads,  and  of  the  divine  authority 
of  thofe  laws,  there  would  iiave  been  an  equrtl 
pretence  for  rejeding  their  teitimony,  as  for  rc- 
jeding  that  of  the  Je'zz's,  But  it  is  in  truth  very 
abfurd  to  make  it  an  objedion,that  the  accounts 
of  thefe  fads  are  tranlmirtcd  to  us  by  thole  who 
were  the  only  proper  perfons  to  give  an  account 
of  thofe  fads,  and  by  whom  alone  thofe  ac- 
counts could  have  been  originally  given,  if  they 
had  been  true.  If  it  be  pretended,  that  the  tads 
were  feigned  by  them  to  do  honour  to  their  na- 
tion, it  mull  be  coafidered,  that,  as  was  before 
hinted,  they  are  fo  circumdanced^  and  mixed 

with 
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LETTER  with' fuch  difadvantagcous  accounts  of  the  tem- 
K^^Lx  P^r  ^'^^  condud  of  that  people,  as  no  man  would 
have  fcii^ned  who  had  their  honour  in  view,  or 
who  had  not  a  greater  regard  to  the  truth  oi  tlie 
fads,  than  to  the  humouring  and  flattering  that 
people.  For  it  is  plain,  the  fads  might  have 
been  fo  contrived,  if  they  had  been  tiditious, 
as  to  have  faved  the  honour  of  their  nation,  and 
not  to  have  given  occafion  to  the  fevere  cenfures 
and  reproaches  which  have  been  caft  upon  them 
in  all  ages  on  that  account.  And  what  farther 
derives  great  credit  to  the  relations  of  thofe  ex- 
traordinary and  miraculous  fads,  is  that  the 
books  in  which  they  are  contained,  not  only 
appear  to  have  been  Vv'ritten  with  an  unaffeded 
fimpiiciry,  and  afmcere  impartial  regard  to  truth, 
mixed  with  a  profound  veneration  for  the  Deity, 
but  they  contain  the  moil  remarkable  prcdi- 
dions  of  future  events,  which  it  was  impof- 
fible  for  any  human  fagacity  to  forefee ;  parti- 
cularly relating  to  the  future  fates  of  that  na- 
tion, the  furpriilng  revolutions  they  fhould  un- 
dergo, the  calamities,  captivities,  and  defola* 
tions  that  ihould  befal  them,  their  being  feat- 
tered  and  difperfcd  all  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  evcry-where  expofed  to  hatred,  contempt, 
and  reproach,  and  yet  ftili  wonderfully  preferved 
as  a  ditlind  people,  as  we  fee  they  are  at  this 
day  J  notwithftanding  they  have  for  fo  many 
ages  lod:  their  genealogies,  and  been  deprived 
of  their  moft  valued  privileges,  and  rendered  in- 
capable of  cxercifuig  their  moft  folemnfacred  rites 

as 
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as  prefcribed  in  their  Jaw,  and  without  any  pro-LETTEK 
phets  raifed  up  among  them,  and  acknowiegcd  ^^^^JX^ 
by  themfelves  to  be  inch,  to  fupport  their  hopes. 
Thefe  are  things  for  which  no  parallel  can  be 
found  in  any  other  nation  upon  earth.  So  that 
the  prcfent  (late  of  that  people,  in  all  refpecls 
fo  extraordinary,  is  a  living  proof  of  the  truth 
and  divinity  of  thofe  writings,  which  contain  an 
account  of  tlic  laws  that  were  originally  given 
them,  and  of  the  wonderful  fads  by  which  thofc 
laws  were  inforced  and  eftablifiied.  This  is  a 
proof  ftill  ftrongcr  to  us,  than  it  could  have 
been  in  the  ages  foon  after  thofe  books  were 
written,  and  afFordeth  one  iaftance  in  which  the 
evidence  of  thofe  facls,  inilead  of  being  dimi- 
nifhed  by  time,  has  acquired  new  ftrcngth  and 
force. 

You  will  forgive  the  length  of  this  letter,  as 
I  was  willing  to  lay  together  in  one  view  all  that 
I  thought  neceffary  for  clearing  and  ellablifhing 
the  truth  of  the  Mofaic  hiftory  againft  our  au- 
thor's objections,  and  which,  if  it  be  well  fup- 
ported,  the  divinity  of  thofe  laws,  and  of  that 
conftitution,  follows  with  invincible  evidence. 


LETTER. 
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LETTER     XII. 

The  excellent  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Mofaic 
Writings,  and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  Lord  Bolingbroke  treats  it  as 
blafphemy  to  fay  that  they  are  divinely  in- 
fpired.  A  jummary  of  his  objeBions  againft 
their  divine  original  and  authority.  His 
charge  againft  the  Scriptures  as  giving  mean 
and  unizorthy  ideas  of  God  confidered  at 
large.  The  reprefentations  he  himfe If  gives 
of  God,  and  if  his  providence^  Jhewn  to  be 
unworthy,  and  of  the  worft  confoquence. 
Concerning  God's  being  reprefented  iyi  Scrip- 
ture as  entering  into  covenant  vjith  man. 
The  pretence  of  his  being  defer ibed  as  a  tu- 
telary God  to  Abraham,  and  to  the  people  of 
Ifrael,  and  of  his  being  degraded  to  the 
meaneft  offices  and  employments,  diftindily 
examined.  The  pajfages  in  which  bodily 
parts  feem  to  be  afcribed  to  God,  not  defigned 
to  be  taken  in  a  literal  fenfe.  The  Scripture 
itfelf  fiijjiciently  guards  againft  a  wrong  inter- 
pretation of  thofe  pajfages;  In  what  fenfe 
hwnan  paffions  and  affedtions  are  attributed 
to  the  Supreme  Bein^.  A  remarkable  paff age 
of  Mr.  Collins  to  this  pur pofe. 

SIR, 
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SIR, 


T 


LETTER 

H  E  dcfign  of  my  laft  Letter  was  to  vin-    ^"_. 
dicate  the  truth  and  credit  of  the  MoJ'aic 


Hiltory,  and  of  the  extraordinary  fads  there  re- 
lated. And  if  thatHiftory  be  adinitred  as  true, 
the  divine  original  and  authority  of  the  Mofaic 
conftitution  is  cdabUfhed.  But  bcfides  the  ex- 
ternal proofs  arifing  from  the  extraordinary  and 
miraculous  fads,  whofoever  with  an  unpre- 
judiced mind  looks  into  the  Revelation  itfelf  as 
contained  in  the  lacred  writings  of  the  Old 
Teftamcnt,  may  obferve  remarkable  internal  ciia- 
racfcrs,  which  demonftrate  its  excellent  nature 
and  tendency.  Not  to  repeat  what  has  beea 
already  offered  to  this  purpofe  in  the  former 
Volume,  Let  XV.  p.  478,  et  feq.  at  prefent  I 
lliall  only  obferve,  that  in  the  Mofuical  writings, 
and  the  Scriptuies  of  the  Old  Teftament,  we 
are  taught  to  form  the  worthieft  notions  of  God, 
of  his  incomparable  perfedions,  and  of  his  go- 
verning providence,  as  extending  over  all  his 
works,  particularly  towards  mankind.  We  are 
at  the  fame  time  inftruded  in  the  true  ftate  of 
our  own  cafe,  as  we  are  weak,dependent,  guilty 
creatures,  and  are  direded  to  place  our  whole 
hope  and  truft  in  God  alone,  and  to  refer  all  to 
him,  as  our  chiefeit good,  and  higheft  end?  to 
be  thankful  to  him  for  all  the  good  things  we 
enjoy,  and  to  be  patient  and  refigned  to  his  will 
under  all  the  afflidive  events  that  befal  us.  Our 
moral  duty  is  there  fet  before  us  in  its  juft  ex- 
Vol.  II.  E  e  tent. 
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XII. 

^^y^/^  plain  and  exprefs  precepts,  inforccd  upon  us  in 
the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  God  himfelf, 
where  love  of  righteoufnefs,  goodnefs,  and  pu- 
rity, and  jufl:  deteftation  of  vice  and  wickednefs, 
is  reprefented  in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  Thofe 
facred  writings  evcry-wherc  abound  with  the 
moft  encouraging  declarations  of  his  grace  and 
mercy  towards  the  truly  penitent,  and  with  the 
moft  awful  denunciations  of  his  juft  difpleafurc 
againrtobftinateprelumptuoustranrgreflbrs.  And 
the  important  leflbn  which  runs  through  the 
whole  is  this,  that  we  are  to  make  the  pleafing 
and  ferving  God  the  chief  bufuiefs  of  our  lives, 
and  that  our  happinefsconfUieth  in  his  favour, 
which  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  the  uniform 
l^radice  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Such  evidently  is  the  nature  and  tendency  of 
the  facred  writings  of  the  Old  Teftament.  But 
very  different  is  the  reprefentation  made  of 
them  by  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Not  content  with 
endeavouring  to  deilroy  the  credit  of  the  hiftory, 
he  hath  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  nature  of 
the  revelation  itfelf  contained  in  the  Je'u;ijh 
Scriptures,  ufed  his  utmoft  efforts  to  fhew,  that 
it  is  abfolutciy  unworthy  of  God  :  That  "  there 
"  are  marks  of  an  human  original  in  thofe 
'*  books,  which  point  out  plainly  the  fraud, 
*'  and  the  impofture  *."  And  that  "  it  is  no  Ids 
^'  than  blafphemy  to  aflert  them  to  be  divineJy 
*'  infpiredt." 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  28?.  t  7^,p.  zpo. 

The 
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The  objcdions  he  has  advanced  againft  thcLETTEft 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  cfpccially 
againft  the  Mofaic  writings,  are  principally  thefe 
that  follow: 

I.  That  they  give  the  moft  unworthy  ideas  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  They  degrade  him  to  the 
meaneft  offices  and  employments,  and  attribute 
to  him  human  pallions,  and  even  ths  worft  of 
human  imperfedions. 

a.  Some  of  the  laws  there  given  are  abfolutely 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  which  is  the  law 
of  God,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of  divine  ori- 
ginal. He  inftanceth  particularly  in  the  com- 
mand for  extirpating  the  Canaanites^  and  for 
punifhing  idolaters  with  death. 

3.  The  firft  principle  of  the  law  of  Mofes  is 
infociability ;  and  it  took  the  Jews  out  of  all 
moral  obligations  to  the  reft  of  mankind. 

4.  There  are  feveral  paffages  in  the  Mofaic 
writings,  which  are  falfe,  abfurd,  and  unphilofo* 
phical :  As  particularly  the  account  there  givea 
of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  fall  of 
man. 

f .  The  fandions  of  the  law  of  Mofes  were 
wholly  of  a  temporal  nature,  and  were  con- 
trived and  fitted  to  humour  and  gratify  the  ap- 
petites and  pafllons ;  without  nny  regard  to  a 
future  flate  of  rewards  and  puniQiments. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  objcdions  urged  by 
"LoxABolingbroke  againft  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  books  of  Mofes,  There  are  fome 
E  e  2  other 
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\^/-^^r>J  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^y  come  in  my  way. 

I.  The  firfl:  clafs  of  objetflions  relateth  to  the 
mean  and  unworthy  reprefentations  that  are 
made  to  us  in  Scripture  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
It  hath  always  been  accounted  one  of  the  diftin- 
guiihing  excellencies  of  the  facrcd  writings,  that 
they  abound  with  the  moft  juft  and  fublime  de- 
fcriptions  and  reprefentations  of  the  Deity, 
which  have  a  manifeft  tendency  to  raiie  our 
minds  to  the  moft  worthy  and  exalted  concep- 
tions of  his  divine  majefty,  and  his  incompa- 
rable excellencies  and  perfections.  Our  author 
himfelf  thinks  fit  to  acknowlege,  that  *'  there 
"  are  many  pafTages  in  Scripture,  which  give 
"  moft  fublime  ideas  of  the  majefty  of  the  Su- 
"  preme  Being:"  And  that  "  the  conceptions 
*■'  which  thtjews  entertained  of  the  Supreme 
"  Being  were  very  orthodox  in  the  eye  of  rea- 
''  Ion  J  and  their  l?falmifts,  and  their  prophets, 
*'  ftrained  their  imaginations  to  exprels  the 
''  moft  celebrated  fentiments  of  God,  and  of 
"  his  works,  and  of  the  methods  of  his  provi- 
*'  dcncc  *."  If  therefore  there  be  any  paflages 
which,  literally  taken,  feem  to  be  unworthy  of 
Go^y  they  ought,  by  all  the  rules  of  candour 
and  fair  criticifm,  to  be  interpreted  in  a  confift- 
ency  with  thcfe  ;  /incc  it  cannot  be  reafonably 
fuppofcd,  that  thofc  who  entertained  fuch  noble 
and  fublime  fentiments  of  the  Divinity,  fliould 
at  the  fame  time,  as  he  would  perfuade  us  they 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  99.— Vol.  IV.  p.  463. 

did. 
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did,  form  the  meancft  and  unworthieft  concep-LETTZR 

tions  of  him.  vJ-v-\-> 

Cut  let  us  confidcr  the  particulars  of  his 
charge;  and  it  amounts  in  efFed  to  this :  That 
the  Scriptures  degrade  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
rrpreienting  him  as  defcending  to  the  meancft 
offices  and  employments :  And  that  they  attri- 
bute to  him  human  pa iTionSj  and  even  the  word 
of  human  imperfections. 

As  to  the  tirft  part  of  the  charge,  the  de- 
grading the  divine  majefty  to  the  meaneft,  the       ^ 
unvvorthieft,  offices  and  employments,  he  ob- 
fcrvcs,  that  according  to  the  Mofa'tc  account, 
'*  the  Supreme  Being  condefccnded  to  be  the 
*'  tutelary  God  of  Abraham^  Ifaac,  and  Jacoh, 
"  and  under  this  chara£^er  he  adted  a  part  which 
*'  a  fenfiblc  heathen,  not  tranfported  by  pre- 
''  fumptuous  notions  of  his  own  importance, 
"  nor  by  the  impudence  of  enthufiafm,  would. 
**  have  thought  too  mean  and  too  low  for  any 
**  of  his  inferior  Gods  or  Demons  *."     This 
obje£tion  he  frequently  repeats  in  various  forms. 
He  introduces  one  of  the  heathen  iagcs  as  al- 
leging, that  "  among  the  Mojaic  fu perditions 
"  there  was  one,  which  could  be  changed  nei. 
*'  thcr  on  the  Egyptians,  nor  any  other  hca- 
«*  then  nation,  and  which   furpalTcd  the  moll: 
<^  extravagant  of  theirs;  and  this  was,  that  the 
''  Supreme  Being  is  reprcfentcd  as  having  taken 
**  upon  him  a  name  which  was  a  very  magnifi- 
"  cent  one  indeed,  and  fuch  as  migiit  denote" 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  304. 

£  c  3  *'  the 
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LETTER^^  the  Supreme  Being,  but  ftill  a  name  by  which. 
^jl^^I^"  he  might  be  dirtinguifhed  as  the  tutelary  God 
"  of  one  family  firft,  and  then  of  one  nation 
"  particularly,   and   almoft  exclufively  of   all 
**  others  *."     But  there  is  no  palTage  where  he 
pufhes  this  objeclion   more   llrongly  than   in 
p.  463.  of  Vol.  IV.  where  he  obferves,  that 
"  the  eternal  and  infinite  Being  is  reprefcnted 
**  in  xhtjewip  hiflories,  and  in  the  whole  fy* 
"  ftem  of  their  religion,  as  a  local  tutelar  Deity, 
"  carried  about  in  a  trunk,    or   rcfiding  in  a 
"  temple  J  as  an  ally,  who  had  entered  into  co- 
"  venant  with  their  fathers;  as  a  king,  who 
"  had  adlually  held  the  reins  of  their  govern- 
*'  ment;  and  as  an  indullrious  magiftrate,  who 
"  defcended  into  all  the  particulars  of  religious 
*'  and  civil  adminiftration,  even  into  the  raoft 
*'  minute  and  meaneft.     Thus  were  the  Jews 
"  accuftomed  to  familiarize  themfelves  with  the 
*'  Supreme  Being,  and  to  imagine  that  he  fa« 
"  miliarized  with  them,  and  to  figure  him  to 
**  themfelves  receiving  their  facrifices,  and  liften- 
*'  ing  to  their  prayers,  fometimes  at  leaft,  as 
*•'  grofly,  as  Lucian  reprefents  Jupiter"    He 
feems  to  think  the  heathens  were  in  the  right, 
when  they  blamed  the  Jews  for  "  bringing  the 
**  firft  and  only  God   too  near  to  iftan,   and 
*'  making  him  an  ador  immediately  and  pcr- 
"  fonally  as  it  were  in  the  creation  and  govcrn- 
**  ment  of  the  world  \"     And  he  bad  before 
ebfcrvcd,  that  according  to  the  Scripture,  **  the 
•  Vol  IV.  p.  34.        t /^.p.463. 

**  correfpondcncc 
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"  corrcfpondence  between  God  and  man  was^^^^^^*'' 
**  often  immediate,  and  even  intimate  and  fa-  o^-v^ 
"  miliar  witii  liis  elect,  and  with  fach  purified 

"  fouls  as  were  prepared  for  it. And  that  the 

"  whole  tenor  of  the  facred  writings  reprc- 
"  fented  the  Supreme  Being  in  frequent  confer- 
*'  ences  with  his  creatures,  God  covenanting 
"  and  making  bargains  with  man,  and  man 
"  with  God;  God  holding  the  language  of  man, 
"  rcafoning,  arguing,  cxpoftulating,  in  a  very 
''  human  manner,  animated  by  human  afFcdfi- 
*'  ens,  and  appealing  to  human  knowlege  *." 

Before  I  enter  on  a  particular  difcullion  of 
what  his  Lordfhip  hath  here  offered,  it  is  proper 
to  obferve,  that  though  in  a  paQagc  jufl  now 
cited,  the  Jews  feem  to  be  blamed  for  bringing 
the  Supreme  Being  too  near  to  man,  and  fup- 
pofing  him  to  be  an  acior  immediately^  and  as 
it  were  perfonally,  in  the  government  of  the 
ivorld--,  yet  he  elfe where  finds  fault  with  the 
heathen  philofophers  for  excludmg  the  Monad 
or  Supreme  Unity  from  the  creation  and  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  and  banifhing  him  al» 
mofi  intirely  from  the  ffjiem  of  his  works, 
whereby  he  became  zn  fame  fort  a  non-entity^  an 
abjlra^i  or  notional  bsing  f-  And  he  ccn lures 
them  for  *'  imaging  a  divine  monarchy,  on  a 
"  human  plan,  the  adminillration  of  which  was 
"  not  carried  on  by  the  immediate  agency  of 
"  God  himfelf,  but  mediately,  as  in  terreftiai 
"  monarchies,  by  that  of  inferior  agents,  ac- 
•  Vol.  IV.  p.  155.         |/i.  p.  466, 

E  c  4  ['  cording 
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letter"  cording  to  the  ranks  and  provinces  allotted 
^ii-    "  theni  *."  And  to  this  notion  he  thinks  a  con- 

liderable  part  of  the  heathen  idolatry  is  to  be 
afcribed.  It  is  hard  to  know  what  idea  this 
writer  would  have  us  form  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment. On  the  one  hand,  he  fcems  to  think  it 
a  demeaning  the  majcfty  of  the  Supreme  Being 
to  fuppofe  him  to  a^t  immediately  and perfon- 
ally  as  it  were  in  the  government  of  the  world  : 
And  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  not  allow,  that 
the  divine  adminiftration  is  carried  on  mediately 
by  the  miniftry  of  inferior  agents.  And  if 
God  docs  not  govern  the  world,  either  by  his 
own  pcrfonal  immediate  agency,  or  by  that  of 
fubordinatc  agents  and  inliruments,  it  cannot 
eafily  be  conceived  in  what  fenfe  he  can  be  faid 
to  govern  the  world  at  all. 

Indeed  any  one  that  impartially  confidcrs  the 
feveral  paflages  above-mentioned  relating  to  the 
yeiv^Jl  Scriptures,  and  many  others  of  the  like 
kind,  which  occur  in  Lord  Bolmgbrokes  writ- 
ings, and  compares  them  with  the  fcheme 
which  he  himfelf  hath  advanced,  and  of  which 
an  account  was  given  in  the  feventh  Letter,  will 
be  apt  to  think  that  the  real  original  ground  of 
his  prejudices  againft  the  lacred  writings  is  this: 
That  they  every-where  reprefcnt  God  as  intereftr 
iiig  himfelf  in  the  affairs  of  meii,  whereas  he 
Tooks  upon  it  to  be  unworthy  of  the  divine  ma- 
jefty  to  fuppofe  that  he  now  conccrncth  himfelf 
about  them,  or  exercifcth  any  care  with  refpedt 
»  Y9I.  IV.  p.  73. 
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to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race.  AndLETTER 
lincehc  aiTerts,that  *'  the  moll  elevated  of  finite  ^^^]^ 
*'  intelligent  beings  are  not  a  jot  nearer  to  the 
"  Supreme  Intelligence  than  the  lowcft  *,"  ^^ 
mull,  upon  his  fcheme,  think  it  as  unbecoming 
the  ma  jetty  of  God  to  excrcifc  any  fpecial  care 
towards  the  highefl:  of  angelical  beings,  or 
whatever  inhabitants  there  may  be  in  any  part 
of  this  vaft  univerfe,  as  towards  the  individuals 
of  mankind.  This  fcheme  is  not  only,  as  was 
(hewn  before,  of  a  moft  pernicious  tendency, 
and  manifeftly  fubverfive  of  all  religion,  and  the 
fear  of  God,  but  at  the  bottom  argueth,  not  with- 
franding  all  its  glorious  pretences,  very  difho- 
nourable  and  unworthy  conceptions  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  For  either  it  fuppofeth  him  to 
be  not  prefent  to  the  creatures  he  hath  made, 
which  is  to  deny  the  immenfity  of  his  ellence,  or 
that  if  he  be  prefent,  he  hath  not  a  certain  know- 
lege  of  them,  and  of  their  actions  and  affairs, 
and  confequently  is  not,  omnifcient  :  Though 
our  author  himfelf  fays,  "  it  may  be  demon- 
"  ftrated,  that  the  AU-perfed  Being  muft  be 
*'  omnifcient,  as  well  as  felf-exiilent  f."  Or 
that  if  he  hath  a  perfed  knowlcge  of  the  adi- 
ons  and  affairs  of  his  reafonable  creatures,  yet 
he  is  abfolutely  indifferent  about  them,  whe- 
ther they  obey  his  laws  or  not,  whether  good  or 
evil,  virtue  or  vice,  happinefsor mifcry,  prevail 
in  the  moral  world.  This  muft  be  owned  to  be 
very  well  fuited  to  the  charader  of  an  Epicurean 
•  Vol.  ly.p.  183.       f  voi.v.  p.  36. 

deity, 
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LETTER  deity,  whofe  happinefs  confiftcth  in  an  eternal 
\^^.,Jm^  indolence,  and  who  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  nice 
and  delicate  conftitution,  unable  to  bear  the 
noife,  the  clamours,  and  confufion,  of  this 
lower  world,  but  is  no-way  confiftent  with 
the  idea  of  the  Infinitely-perfed  Being.  How 
much  nobler  is  the  idea  that  is  given  us  of  the 
Deity  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  1  Where  he  is  re- 
prefented  as  filling  heaven  and  earth  with  his 
prefcnce,  and  exercifing  a  conftant  infpedion 
over  all  his  creatures,  and  all  their  anions,  as 
difpofing  and  ordering  all  events,  without  diftra- 
^lion  or  confufion,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  in  the 
final  iflue  of  things  to  provide  for  the  happinefs 
of  thofe  that  fincercly  obey  him,  and  go  on  in 
the  pradice  of  righteoufnefs  and  virtue,  and  to 
manifell  a  jufl:  difpleafure  againft  thofe  who  ob- 
ftinatcly  perfift  in  an  impertinent  courfe  of  vice 
and  wickednefsi  and  in  a  word,  as  governing 
the  world,  and  all  the  orders  of  beings  in  it, 
with  infinite  wifdom,  righteoufnefs,  and  equity, 
and  with  the  fame  almighty  facility  with  which 
he  created  them  !  Such  an  idea  of  God  is  not 
only  of  thegreateft  confequence  to  the  interelis 
of  religion  and  vktue  in  the  world,  but  is  infi- 
nitely more  auguft  and  noble  in  itfelf,  and  more 
conformable  to  the  higheft  notions  we  can  form 
of  infinite  perfedion,  than  that  which  this  writer 
would  fubftitute  in  its  ftead. 

I  fhall  not  add  any  thing  here  to  what  was  of- 
fered in  my  feventh  Letter,  concerning  a  parti- 
cular providence  as  extending  even  to  the  indi- 
viduals 
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vidiials  of  the  human  race.     If  providence  doth  letter 
not  interpofe  in  human  affairs  at  all,  it  cannot  ,]!^^h» 
be  expeded  that  God  fhould  at  any  time  commu- 
nicate extraordinary  difcoveries  and  revelations 
of  his  will  to  mankind.     But  if,  as  hath  been 
fhewn,  providence  doth  concern  itfelf  even  for 
individuals,  and  for  promoting  human   happi- 
nefs,  in  a  way  confiftent  with  moral  agency,  it 
is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  it  may  pleafe 
God  to  make  difcoveries  and  revelations  of  his 
will,  for  promoting  the  knowlege  and  practice 
of  religion  and  virtue  in  the  world,  and  that  he 
may  communicate  fuch  difcoveries  to  particular 
perfons,    or  to  larger  communities,   in  fuch  a 
way  as  may  beft  anfwer  the  intentions  of  his 
wife  and  holy  providence,  of  which  he  muffc  be 
allowed  to  be  the  propereft  judge.     And  if  he 
feeth  fit  to  make  fuch  revelations  of  his  will, 
they  muft  be  communicated  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
is  accommodated  to  human  underftandings,  and 
fitted  to  work  upon   human   afFedions  5   and 
therefore  if  they  be  addrefled  to  men  in  a  way 
of  rea/oning,    arguing,    and  expojiuiating,    it 
would  be  abfurd  to  make  this  an  objedion,  as 
this  writer  feems  to  do,  fince  there  is  nothing 
in  this,  but  what  is  wifely  fuited  to  the  end  we 
may  fuppofe  the  Supreme  Wifdom  and  Good- 
nefs  to  have  had  in  view  in  giving  fuch  reve- 
lations. 

He  reprefents  it  as  altogether  unworthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being  to  fuppofe  him  to  enter 
into    covenant    with    man :     And   in  order 

to 
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LETTERto  cxpofe  ttiis,  lic  is  plcafed  to  reprefcnt  it  under 
^J^^the  mean  idea  of  Gods  making  bargains  with 
many  or  man  with  God.     But  if  we  confider 
what  is  really  intended  by  it,  we  fhall  find,  that 
a  covenant  in  this  cafe  is  properly  to  be  under- 
ftood  of  a  conditional  promife,  whereby  bleilings 
and  benefits  are  promifcd  on  God's  part,  and  du- 
ties required  on  ours :  It  is  a  law  of  God  en- 
joining obedience,  with  a  promife  or  promifes 
annexed  to  it,  by  which  God  condcfcendeth  to 
oblige  himfelf  to  confer  certain  benefits  upon 
his  creatures,  the  fubjcds  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment, if  they  fulfil  and  obey  the  injundions  he 
hath  laid  upon  them,  and  comply  with  the  terms 
which  he  hath  appointed.     And  confidered  in 
this  view,  -t  is  fo  far  from  being  a  jurt  objection 
againft  the  facrcd  writings,  that  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  their  great  excellency,  and  what  ihoald 
mightily  recommend  them  to  our  elieem,  that 
God  is  there  reprefented  as  dealing  with  man  in 
a  way  of  covenant;  that  is,  in  a  way  admi- 
rably fuited  to  us  as  we  are  rcafonable  creatures, 
moral  agents.    By  this  God  doth  not  divell  him- 
felf of  his  chara£tcr  and  authority  as  our  fu- 
preme  univerfal  Lord.     He  hath  an  undoubted 
right  to  give  laws  to  his  creatures,  and  lay  what 
commands  or  injundions  upon  thctii  he  feeth  fit, 
in  away  of  abfolutc  fovercignty,  without  bring- 
ing himfelf  under  any  promifes  and  engage- 
ments 5  but  he  condcfcendeth  in  his  marvellous 
wifdom  andgoodnefs  to  encourage  and  animate 
C!ur  obedience  by  exprcfs  promifes  and  aflur- 

\  anccs 
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ances  of  his  grace  and  favour ;  and  vvc  on  our  letter 
parts  bring  ourfelves  under  the  mofl:  folemn  en-  ^j^JL, 
gagcments,  which  bind  us  more  firidly  to  our 
duty  by  our  own  cxprefs  confent,  than  which  no 
way  of  dealing  with  us  can  have  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  promote  our  comfort,  and  the  inter- 
efts  of  reUgion  and  virtue  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  particular  covenant    made   with 

Abraham,  and  God's  engaging  as  he  loves  to 

cxprefs  it,  to  be  a  tutelary  God  to  him  ;  this  put 

into  other  words  fignifies  no  more  than  this,  that 

it  pleafed  God  to  grant  to  this  excellent  perlbti 

cxprefs  promifes  of  his  fpecial  grace  and  favour 

upon  condition  of  his  faith  and  obedience  5  and 

particularly,  that  he  promifed  to  give  the  land 

of  Canaan  to  his  defcendants,  and  that  from 

him  fhould  proceed  that  glorious  perfon,  who  had 

been  promifed   from  the  beginning,  and  who 

was  adually  to  come  into  the  world  in  the  ful- 

nefs  of  time,  and  in  whom  all  the  families  of 

the  earth  were  to  be  blefled.     This  covenant 

made  \j\th  Abraham  was  not  only  proper,  as  it 

was  a  diftinguifhing  mark  of  the  divine  favour 

and  goodnefs  to  a  perfon,  who  was  an  eminent 

example  of  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  fame  of 

whofc  excellent  qualities  is  fpread  all  over  the 

Eaft  even  to  this  day,  but  as  it  made  a  part  of  a 

glorious  fcheme  which  the  divine  wildom  had 

in  view,  and  which  was  to  be  accomplifhed  in 

thefittcft  feafon,  and  to  be  of  extenfive  benefit 

to  mankind.     So  that  this  particular  covenant 

was 
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LETTER  was  reallv  iiitendcd  in  a  fubfcrvicncy  to  the  ge- 

s,,r.^^^^  neral  good. 

With  regard  to  tlie  covenant  made  with  the 
people  of  Ifrael  at  Horeby  the  defign  of  it  was 
to  ered  a  facred  polity,  the  fundamental  article 
of  whic|i  was  the  acknowlegement  and  adora- 
tion of  the  one  true  God,  the  Maker  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  world,  free  from  all  idolatry  and 
polytheifm.  This  tranfadlion  was  carried  on 
with  a  majefty  and  folemnity  becoming  the  great 
Lord  of  the  univerfe,  and  which  tended  to  in- 
fpire  the  profoundeft  veneration  for  him,  and 
for  the  laws  he  was  pleafed  to  promulgate.  And 
at  the  fame  time  it  was  wifely  ordered,  that  the 
people  fhould  bind  themfelves  by  their  ov/n  cx- 
prefsconfent,  and  Iblemn  ftipulation,  to  receive 
that  conftitution,  and  obey  thofe  laws.  The 
moral  laws  given  to  that  people  were  excellent : 
The  judicial  lawsjufl:  and  equitable:  The  cere- 
monial laws  were  inftituted  for  wife  reafons, 
fome  of  which  we  are  able  to  ailign  at  this  di- 
fiance  J  and  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made,  that 
if  we  were  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
ftances  of  that  time  and  people,  we  Ihould  be 
convinced  of  the  great  propriety  of  many  of 
thofe  ceremonious  injunftions,  which  now  we 
are  not  able  particularly  to  account  for.  Our 
author  talks  of  the  prieft's  wearing  a  ridiculous 
cap  and  breaji-platey  fringes y  and  bells y  and 
thinks  it  abfurd  to  fuppofc  that  fuch  trifles  as 
thefe  were  the  injlitutions  of  divine  wifdom  *• 

•  Vol.  V,  p.  gS. 
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But  it  was  wifely  ordered  under  that  conftitu- letter 
tion,  that  nothing  relating  to  divine  worfhip  ,^^^,.^^^ 
fhould  be  left  to  their  own  invention.  It  was 
judged  proper  to  give  them  rules  defcending 
even  to  minute  particulars,  and  to  confine  them 
to  thofe  rules,  the  more  efFedually  to  hinder 
them  from  deviating  into  endlefs  fuperftitions. 
The  particulars  referred  to  contributed  to  pro- 
mote order  and  decency  in  the  externals  of  reli- 
gious fervice  -,  nor  was  there  any  thing  in  the 
Jewijh  inftituted  rites  abfurd,  indecent,  ridi- 
culous, or  impure,  as  were  many  of  the  rites 
in  ufe  among  the  Pagan  nations. 

As  to  God's  being  a  tutelary  Deity  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ifraely  this,  if  ftripped  of  the  form  of  ex- 
prefllon  which  he  has  chofen  in  order  to  ridicule 
it,  only  iignifies,  that  God  was  pleafed  to  make 
fpecial  revelations  and  difcoveries  of  his  will 
to  that  people,  and  to  give  them  holy  and  ex- 
cellent laws,  at  the  fame  timepromifing  if  they 
obeyed  thofe  laws,  to  grant  them  his  fpecial  pro- 
tection, to  honour  them  with  great  privileges 
and  advantages,  and  to  make  them  happy  in  the 
effedsof  his  grace  and  favour  j  and  threatening, 
if  they  proved  obftinate  and  difobedient,  to  in- 
flid  upon  them  awful  punifhmenrs,  the  tokens 
of  his  righteous  difpleafure.  And  that  there  is 
any  thing  in  this  unbecoming  the  wife  and 
righteous  Lord  and  Governor  of  the  world,  fup- 
pofing  him  to  concern  himfelf  in  human  affairs, 
this  writer  has  not  proved,  except  confident  ai- 
fcrtions  muft  pafs  for  proofs.     And  as  to  his 

3  being 
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LETTER  being  fhc  [^jj-jg  Qf  IJi-ael,  this  is  not  to  be  Utl- 
K^y'^^^^sj  derftood  as  it'  he  did  notftill  continue  to  be  the 
univerial  Sovereign  and  Lord  of  all  mankind. 
He  was  never  regarded  as  having  divefted  him* 
felf  of  that  charadcr.  No-where  is  his  uni* 
verfal  dominion,  and  governing  providence,  as 
extending  to  all  his  creatures,  and  efpecialiy  to 
the  whole  human  race,  more  ftrongly  aflerted, 
or  more  nobly  defcribed,  than  in  the  Jewifi 
Scriptures.  But  it  pleafed  him,  for  wife  pur- 
pofes,  to  cred  a  peculiar  conditution  among  the 
people  of  7/r^<?/,  according  to  which  he  conde- 
fccnded  to  be,  in  a  fpecial  fenfe,  their  King 
and  Sovereign.  And  what  we  are  to  underhand 
by  it  is  properly  this,  That  he  gave  them  laws 
at  the  firrt  ellabliniment  of  their  polity,  which 
were  to  be  the  rule  of  their  ftatc,  and  by  which 
they  were  to  be  governed  5  and  upon  their  ob- 
fervance  of  which  the  prefervation  of  their  na- 
tional privileges  depended ;  and  that  he  raifed 
up  judges  and  governors,  who  were  to  rule  them 
in  his  name,  and  as  by  his  authority,  and  to  be 
the  leaders  and  generals  of  their  armies,  for  de- 
livering them  from  their  enemies  and  opprefTors: 
And  he  was  pleafed  alfo  to  give  them  diredioa 
in  matters  of  great  and  public  moment,  by  the 
oracle  of  Urim  and  Thummim,  which  was  by 
his  appointment  eftablifhed  among  them  for 
that  putpofe.  There  was  nothing  in  all  this  but 
what  was  wifely  fuited  to  the  nature  and  defiga 
of  that  particular  conftitution,  and  tended  to 
confirm  and  eflablifh  that  people  in  the  belief 

and 
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and  adoration  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  ex- letter 
hibit  a  glorious  fenfibie  proof  of  his  governing 
providence  among  them.  But  the  theocracy  was 
never  dcfigned  to  fuperfcde  the  office  and  au- 
thority of  the  ordinary  magiftrates,  as  this 
writer  Teems  to  infinuate,  by  telling  us,  that 
under  that  conOirution  God  "  aded  as  an  in- 
"  diiflrious  magidrare,  who  defcended  into  all 
"  the  particulars  of  religious  and  civil  admini- 
"  (frarion,  even  into  the  moll  minute  and 
^'  meaneft."  For  though  the  laws  were  origin- 
ally given  by  God,  the  execution  of  thofe 
laws  was  ordinarily  vcfted  in  the  magiftrates 
appointed  for  that  purpofe,  and  choien  by  the, 
people  in  their  fevcral  tribes.  So  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Mofcs^  and  under  the  judges,  when 
the  people  were  more  properly  and  immediately 
under  the  adminiftration  of  the  theocracy. 

But  it  is  farther  urged,  that  God  is  reprcfented  | 
in  the  Jewip  Scriptures  as  a  local  Deity,  refiding  | 
and  dwelling  in  a  temple,  or  carried  about  by^^ 
the  Levites  in  a  wooden  cheft  or  trunk.     The  ^ 
author  feems  fond  of  this  obfervarion,   for  he 
has  it  over  three  or, four  times  on  different  oc- 
cafions.     But  by  this  reflection  he  has  expoled 
himfelf  rather  than  the  ye-ws.     That  people, 
inftrudted  by  their  Scriptures,  had  nobler  no- 
tions of  the  Deity,  than  to  be  capable  of  ima- 
gining,  that  the  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  who, 
they  were  taught  to  believe,  made  and  govern- 
cth  the  world,  and  ftlleth  heaven   and   earth, 
was  fhut  up  and  conftned  in  a  wooden  chert.  It 

Vol.  II.  F  f  is 
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LETTERis  true,  that  the  more  effedlually  to  prefervethat 
^"'  people  from  idolatry,  and  to  impreis  and  affed 
their  minds  with  a  lively  fenfe  of  God's  fpccial 
prefence  among  them,  there  was  one  iacred 
place  appointed,  the  tabernacle  firft,  and  tem- 
ple afterwards,  which  was  peculiarly  dedi- 
cated to  his  folemn  worQiip  and  fervice.  There 
their  mofl  folemn  ads  of  devotion  were  to  be 
performed.  And  there  was  the  ark  or  facred 
cheft  he  fpeaks  of,  in  which  were  depofited  the 
tables  of  the  original  covenant  between  God 
and  them  :  There  alfo  was  a  cloud  of  glory,  the 
majeflic  fymbol  of  God's  immediate  prefence. 
It  cannot  be  reafonably  denied,  that  God  may,  if 
he  thinks  fit,  give  illulhious  exhibitions  of  his 
divine  prefence  and  majcfly  by  avifible  external 
glory  and  fplendor,  in  certain  places,  or  on  cer- 
tain occasions.  But  it  doth  not  follow,  that  he 
is  therefore  a  limited  Being,  or  that  his  eflence 
is  circumfcribed,  or  confined  to  that  particular 
place,  where  it  pleafeth  him  thus  peculiarly  to 
manifcft  his  fpccial  prefence.  How  far  the  If- 
raelites  were  from  forming  fuch  mean  notions 
of  the  Divinity  as  this  writer  ispleafed  toinfmu- 
ate,  we  have  an  authentic  proof  in  the  admirable 
prayer  offered  up  by  Solomon  at  the  dedication 
of  the  temple,  in  the  name  and  prefence  of 
ail  the  people  5  in  which  he  addreOcth  himfelf 
to  God  in  that  noble  manner  :  But  will  God 
indeed  dvjell  on  the  earth  ?  Behold,  the  hea- 
"ven  and  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain 

thee, 
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thee,  how  much  lefs  this  houfe  which  I  haveLErrt^ 
biiilded?  I  Kings  \m,  zy .  Scealfo  i/?]xvi.  i.    ,JfJJl, 

It  has  often  given  me  great  pleafure  to  reflcd 
upon  what  every  one  that  impartially  confiders 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftatncnt  muft  be 
fenflble  of,   that   the  Jews^  if  they  governed 
themfelves  by  their  facred  Writings,  were  in- 
ftrudcd,    in  their  ideas  of  God,  to  unite  the 
niofl:  incomprehenfible  greatncfs  and  majefty, 
and  the  molt  marvellous  grace  and  condcfcen- 
iion  :  To  regard  him  as  filling  heaven  and  earth 
with  the  immenfity  of  his  prefence,  and  yet  as 
vouchfafing  to  grant  vifibie  tokens  and  fymbols 
of  his  fpecial  prefence  among  them  by  his  ark 
and  temple:  As  humbling  himfelf  even  in  be- 
holding the  things  that  are  done  in  heaven,  and 
yet  as  regarding  the  things  that  are  done  in  thd 
earth.     They  acknowleged  the  glorious  hods 
of  angels  as  the  attendants  of  the  divine  ma- 
jelly,    Che  blefled  minifters  of  his  power  and 
wifdom  ;    but  ftill  as  infinitciy  inferior,    and 
even  chargeable  with  folly  before  him  :   And 
inftead  of  ereding  them  into  Deities,  and  ador- 
ing them  as  the  heathens  did,  they  called  upon 
them  to  join  with  men  in  worfhipping  and  ador- 
ing the  fupreme  linivcrfal  Lord.     They  were 
ready  to  cry  out  with  a  devout  admiration  in  the 
contemplation  of  God's  unequalled  dignity  and 
glory,    IVho  in  the  heavens  can  be  compared 
unto  the  Lord?    What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him?  But  they  did  not  under  this 
pretence  reprefent  him  as  taking  no  notice  of 

F  f  2  men. 
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LETTER  men,  or  their  concernments.  They  confidered 
^^^^.sj^^  him  as  infinitely  raifed  above  the  highcfl  ot  his 
creatures,  yet  not  neglcdling  or  defpifing  the 
meanefi :  That  his  7ui?nc  zs  exalted  above  all 
bleffifig  m,d  praife^  and  yet  he  hath  a  gracious 
regard  to  oar  prayers  and  praifes,  it  offered  up 
from  fincere  and  upright  hearts.  Thus  they 
were  taught  in  Scripture  to  celebrate  and  adore 
his  matchiefs  grace  and  condelcendinggoodnefs, 
without  impairing  the  fplendor  and  giory  of 
his  infinite  majefty.  And  accordingly  in  the 
patterns  of  devotion  that  are  fct  before  us  in 
Scripture,  we  may  obferve  the  moft  adoring 
thouglits,  the  mofi:  fublime  conceptions,  of 
God's  unfearchable  greatnefs,  and  fupreme  do- 
rriinion,  and  fpotlefs  purity ,-  and  the  mofi: 
humbling  fcnfe  of  human  weaknefs,  guilt,  and 
unsvorthincfs,  mixed  with  an  ingenuous  confi- 
dence in  his  infinite  grace  and  fovereign 
mercy. 

Thus  I  have  confidered  pretty  largely  that 
part  of  the  objedion,  which  chargeth  the 
Scriptures  with  degrading  the  Deity  to  mean 
and  unworthy  offices  and  employments;  and 
fhall  now  take  fomc  notice  of  the  other  part  of 
the  charge,  wiS,  That  the  Scriptures  afcribe  to 
him  bodily  parts,  and  human  paflionsand  affecti- 
ons, and  even  thole  of  the  worll  kind. 

With  refpedto  the  former,  he  obferveth,Thac 
t\\QyeiJoijh  Scriptures  afcribe  to  God  "  not  only 
"  corporeal  appearances,  but  corporeal  adion, 
"  and  all  the  inlkuments  of  it,  eyes,  ears,  mouth, 

"  hands. 
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''  hands,  and  feet. And  that  they  arc  apt  Ihletter 

"  many  places  to  make  thofc  who  read  them  re-  <,^v^ 
*'  prefent  the  Supreme  Being  to  themfelves  like 
*'  an  old  man  looking  out  of  the  clouds  */' 
He  fays,  "  the. literal  (iii;nification  of  fuch  ex- 
"  prelFions  is  abominable  /'  And  he  ridicules 
tliofe  who  throw  what  he  calls  a  fiimfy  all'/gori' 
cal  i.v/7ovcr  them,  as  having  jtolen  tt  from  the 
•wardrobe  of  Epieuriis.  But  the  ridicule  lights 
upon  himfelf,  who  I  believe  was  the  firll:  man 
that  would  have  thought  of  having  recourfe  to 
Epicurus  to  interpret  the  fcnfe  or  Moj'es.  There 
needs  no  more  than  common  attention,  and  a 
comparing  the  Scripture  with  itfclf,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  it  is  incacable  of  the  abfurd  inter- 
pretation  he  would  put  upon  thofe  pafiagcs. 
He  obferves  indeed,  that  *'  images  taken  froa> 
"  corporeal  flibftance,  from  corporeal  adion, 
"  and  from  the  inftruments  of  ir,  cannot  give 
"  us  notions  in  any  degree  proper  of  God's 
*'  manner  of  being,  nor  of  that  divine  uncon- 
"  ceivabie  energy  in  which  the  adion  of  God 
'*  confifts."  Nor  are  thofe  cxpreiiions  of  hands, 
feet,  eyes,  and  ears,  when  afcribed  to  Qo<^\  in 
Scripture,  defigned  to  fignify  either  the  manner 
of  his  being,  or  of  his  divine  energy,  concern- 
ing which  there  are  many  noble  expreffions  in 
the  (acred  writings,  which  have  an  admirribie 
fublimity  in  them  5  but  by  an  eaiy  metaphor 
underllood  by  all  the  world,  hands  fignify  power, 
eyes  and  cars  fignify  knowiege.     And  whereas 
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BETTER  he  adds,  that  "  they  cannot  exalt,  they  muft  de- 
i^Y-s^  *'  bale  cur  conceptions,  and  accuftom  the  mind 
"  infenfibly    to  confound  divine  with  human 
*'  ideas   and   notions,   God  with  man."     The 
anfwer  is  obvious,  That  fufficient  care  is  taken 
in  the  holy  Scriptures  to  prevent  this  by  turnifh- 
ing  us  with  the  moft  fublimc  ideas  of  the  Divi- 
nity, that  can  poUibly  enter  into  the  human 
mind.     God's  incomprehenfible  majefty,  his  im- 
menfe  greatnefs,  his  almighty  power,  the  infi- 
riitcnefs  of  his  underftanding,  his  omniprefence, 
are  frequently  reprefented  and  defcribed  in  fo 
admirable  a  manner,  as  fhews  with  the  laft  de- 
gree of  evidence,  that  the  cxprcflions  which 
Icem  to  afcribe  bodily  parts  and  members  to  him 
cannot  be  undcrftood  in  a  grofs  literal  fenfc. 
Our  author  himfclf,  afcribuig  motives  to  God, 
obferves,  that  "  \vc  muft  fpcak  of  God  after 
*'  the'  manner  of  men  ^."     And  indeed  we 
mnft  either  not  fpesk  of  God  at  all,  or  we  muft 
fpeak  of  him  in  ways  of  exprellion,  originally 
derived  from  fomething  relating  to  our  own 
bodies  or  minds.     This  writer  elfewhere  infi- 
nuates,  thac  we  refembie  God  no  more  in  our 
fouls  than  v/e  do  in  our  bodies ;  and  that  to  fay 
his  intelitd:  is  like  ours,  is  as  bad  as  the  anthro- 
pomorphitesf.     So  that,  according  to  him,  ex- 
preflions  drawn  from  the  faculties  of  the  foul, 
are  as  improper  as  thofe  drawn  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  body.     Thus  under  pretence  of  a 
profound  veneration  for  the  Deity,  we  muft  not 

♦  Vol.  y.  p.  468.  -t  Ji>.  p.  35. 
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fpeak  of  God  at  all,  as  fomc  of  the  antient  phi- letter 
lofophers  thought  it  unlawful  to  name  him,  or    i"i, 
to  vvodhip  him,  except  in  filencc.   Yea,  we  muft 
not  fo  much  as  think  of  him  ;  for  our  ideas  of 
God  fall  no  doubt  infinitely  fhort  of  his  real  ma- 
jefty  and  glory,  as  well  as  our  exprelllons.     But 
it  may  be  obferved,  that  this  forward  cenfurcr 
falls  into  that  way  of  talking  himfeif  which  he 
finds  fault  with  in  the  holy  Scriptures.     He  re- 
prefents  God  as  freaking  to  men  by  the  law  of 
nature :  He  calls  it  the  ^coice  of  God,  and  the 
'ujord  of    God.      He  fpeaks   of    the  hands  of 
God  *,  and  of  \x\%  feeing  all  things.  And  though 
he  reprefents  the  afcribing  ideas  to  God  as  no 
lefs  improper,    and    even  profane,    than   the 
afcribing  hands  and  feet  to  him,  yet  on  fev^cral 
occafions  he  talks  of  xhzdivitie  ideas. 

But  he  farther  urges,  that  the  Scriptures  attri- 
bute to  God  human  affedtions  and  pallions,  and 
even  thofe  of  the  worft  kind  :  That  "  they  im- 
pute fuch  things  to  the  divinity  as  would  be  a 
difgrace  to  humanity  f:"  That  "  th^J-eioif) 
fyftem  contained  fuch  inftances  of  partiality 
in  love  and  hatred,  of  furious  anger,  and 
"  unrelenting  vengeance,  in  a  long  feries  of  ar- 
"  bitrary  judgments,  as  no  people  on  earth  but  ' 
"  this  would  have  alcribed,  1  do  not  fay  to  God, 
"  but  to  the  word  of  thofe  monfters,  who  are 
*'  fufFered  or  fent  by  God,  for  a  fhort  time,  to 
*'  puniOi  the  iniquities  of  men  -\.f     To  the 
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LETTER  fame  purpofe  he  afterwards  obfervcF,  that  ac- 
^"'      cording  to  the  reprefentations  made  in  Scrip- 
ture, God"  loves  with  parrialiry,  his  mercy  is 

"  arbitrary,  and  depends  on  mere  will And 

"  towards  mankind  his  anger  is  often  furious, 
*^  his  hatred  inveterate,  his  vengeance  unrclent- 
"  ing  :    But  when  the  wicked  repenr  ot  their 
*'  fins,  he  repents  fometimes  ot  his  feverity." 
And  then  he  afks,  "  What  a  dcfcription  is  this 
"  of  the  All  perfect  Being?"     But  this  dcfcrip- 
tion is  his  own,  and  is  founded  upon  a  grofs 
mifreprefentation  of  the  true  intention  and  dc- 
fign  of  the  faered  writings.     As  to  loving  with 
partiaii*-y,  if  by  that  be  meant  his  favouring  and 
di^inguiiliing  {o\wc  with  greater  privilciies  and 
advantages,    and   giving   them    more  valuable 
means  of  improvement  than  others;   nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  this  has  been  of- 
ten and  Oili  is  done  in  the  courfe  of  his  provi- 
dence.    Nor  is  this  any  more  to  be  found  fault 
with  than  his  making  different  fpecics  of  beings, 
fomevaftly  tranfccnding  others  in  their  facul- 
ties, and  capacities  for  happinefs.     He  is  the  ab- 
foluteLord  and  difpenfer  of  his  own  gifts,  and 
his  goodnefs  is  that  of  a  free  and  fovercign  Be- 
nefactor ;  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  ablurdity 
and  profanencfs  to  prttend  to  tie  him  down  to 
give  to  all  men  precifely  the  fame  capacities,  the 
fame  advantages  and  opportunities,  and  to  limit 
him  fo  that  he  fhall  not  difpenfe  his  gifts  in  fuch 
meafurcs  and  proportions  as  he  thinks  fit,  nor 
fliali  have  it  in  his  power  to  do  any  thing  for  any 
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one  pcrfon  or  people,  but  what  he  does  pre- letter 
d(ely  for  every  perlon  and  for  all  people.     But,    ^"' 
if  by  partiality  be  meant  partiality  in  judgment, 
and  in  the  diftribution  of  rewards  and  punifh- , 
ments,  it  is  very  unjuft  to  charge  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures as  attributing  fuch  partiality  to  the  Supreme 
Being.     There  is  nothing  more  ftrongly  and 
exprcfly  aflerted  there  than  that  God  acapteth 
noi   the  perforiS  of  men,  and  that  \\t  judge th 
-without  re/pcB  of  pt-rfms.     It  is  evi  lent,  not 
merely  from  a  itngle  paffage,  but  from  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  facrcd  writings,  that  the  rii^htcous 
Lord  ioveth  righteoufncfs,  that  he  extcndeth  his 
favour  to  all  thofe  of  the  human  race,  of  what- 
foever  family  or  nation,  who  finccrely  love  and 
obey  him,  and  go  on  in  a  courfe  of  real  piety 
and  virtue:  That  fuch  perfons  alone  can  hope 
for  an  intereft  in  his  favour,  and  to  obtain  the 
divine  acceptance  and  approbation  :    And  that 
all  wicked  and  prefumptuous  fmncrs  of  whatfo- 
ever  nation  or  profeflion,  fhall  be  expofed  to 
his  juft  difpleafure.      Nor  are  there  any  fuch 
things  afcribed  to  God  in  Scripture  as  arbitrary 
judgments.  And  whereas  this  writer  charges  it  as 
unworthy  of  God  to  reprefent  him  as  repenting 
of  hisfeverity  when  the  wicked  repent  of  their 
fins  J  the  thing  really  intended-  by  this  muft  be 
acknowleged  to  be  agreeable  to  the  beft  ideas 
we  can  form  of  his  governing  wifdom,  righrc- 
oufnefs,  and  goodnefs.     For  it  only  fignities, 
that  when  finners  forfake  their  evil  ways,  God 
is  gracioufly  pleafed  to  change  the  methods  of 
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ceive  them  to  his  grace  and  favour.  But  in  reality 


there  is  no  change  in  the  divine  ourpofes  or  coun- 
cils. The  change  that  is  wrought  is  in  the  mind 
and  temper  of  thefinncr :  God  ads  uniformly  ac- 
cording to  the  lUted.rules  of  his  admhiiftrations ; 
and  nothing  has  happened  bat  what  he  perfectly 
foreknew.  But  repenting  in  a  ftrid  and  proper 
fenfc,  as  it  is  a  mark  of  human  imperfedion 
and  mutability,  is  expreQy  denied  of  God  in 
the  holy  Scripture  5  where  we  are  affured,  that 
God  is  not  as  the  Jon  of  man  that  he  jhould 
repent. 

As  to  the  expreflions  of  anger,  wrath,  fury, 
hatred,  vengeance,  as  afcribed  to  God  Jn  the 
facrcd  writings,  it  is  a  thing  i'Q  obvious  that  it 
can  fcarce   be  miitaken,   that   thefe  are  only 
(Irong  cxprcfiions  defigned  to  imprefs  the  hearts 
of  men  with  a  more  lively  fcnfe  of  God's  righ- 
teous difpleafure  agaitift  fin  and  wickednefs,  and 
reiblution  to  punifh  it  -,   which  it  is  of   the 
higheft  importance  to  mankind  to  confide r  and 
believe.     Any  one  that  allows  himfelf  to  con- 
itder  impartially,    mqft  be  fenfible,   that  fuch 
ways  of  reprefenting  things  are  abfolutely  necef- 
i'ary  in  a  revelation  defigned  for  common  ufe  5 
and  that  it  is  far  more  for  the  good  of  the  world 
m  general,  and  for  promoting  the  intcrefts  of 
virtue,   and   refiraining   vice  and    wickednefs, 
that  men  fhould  conceive  of  God  as  loving  and 
taking  pleadire  in  the  good  and  righteous,  and 
as  full  of  jull  refentment  againft  evil  doers,  than 
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as  utterly  unconcerned  about  the  a(ftions  and  af- better 
fairs  of  men,  or  alike  affeded  towards  the  righ-( 
tcous  and  the  wicked.  Yea,  the  former  notions 
are  not  only  more  ufeful,  and  of  better  influ- 
ence, but  more  juft  and  rational  in  themfelves, 
and  more  worthy  of  the  All-perfed  Being. 
For  what  idea  is  this  of  God,  to  reprefent  him 
as  neither  delighting  in  order  and  virtue,  nor 
difpleafed  with  vice  and  wickednefs,  but  fo- 
Jaclng  himfeif  in  an  eternal  indolence,  and  no- 
way concerned  about  the  good  or  ill  behaviour, 
the  happinefs  or  mifery  of  his  reafonable  crea- 
tures! A  God  deftitute  of  all  afFedions,  or  of 
any  thing  correfpondent  to  them,  would  not  be 
the  moft  perfect  Being.  There  are  fpiritual  af- 
fections, which  have  nothing  to  do  with  body, 
and  which  as  properly  belong  to  fpirits  or  mind§, 
as  intellect  or  wiiii  and  I  can  as  eafily  fuppofe 
them  dcftitute  of  the  latter  as  of  the  former. 
Our  affedions  indeed  have  ufually  a  great  mix- 
ture of  bodily  pailions,  and  confequcnly  of  im- 
perfcdion.  But  there  are  affedions  of  a  nobler 
kind,  and  which  we  may  conceive  in  pure  fpi- 
rits, yea,  they  cannot  be  conceived  without 
them.  Nor  can  we  avoid  afcribing  fome  atfcc- 
tions,  or  what  is  analogous  or  equivalent  to 
them,  to  God,  provided  we  remove  from  them 
all  thofe  imperfedions  and  defeds  with  which 
they  are  attended  in  us.  A  love  of  order, 
goodnefs,  purity,  virtue,  ai^id  a  juft  dctefta- 
tion  of  moral  evil,   is  abfolutcly  infeparablc 
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LETTER  from  the  idea  of  the  Infinitely-perfed  Being, 
^^^^^^  fhe  nioft  wife  and  lighteous  Governor  of  the 
world. 

I  fhafi  conclude  my  obfcrvarions  on  this  part 
of  Lord  Bolingbrokes  book  with  a  paflage  from 
an  author,  whom  no  man  will  I'uppofe  to  have 
been  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  Mr.  Anthony  Collins^  in  an  EJfay  which  he 
publifhed  in  1707.  concerning  the  life  of  reajon 
in  propojitions^  the  e-cidence  i^htreof  depends 
upon  human  tejiimoyiy.  After  having  obferved, 
that  "  one  ufe  of  reafon  in  things  which  by  the 
"  teftimony  of  men  ate  fuppoied  to  come  irom 
*'  God,  is  to  endeavour  to  hnd  outfuch  a  fenle 
*'  of  a  fuppofed  divine  revelation  as  is  agreeable 
**  to  the  difcoveries  of  our  reafon,  if  the  words 
"  under  any  kind  of  conftrudion  will  bear  it, 
**  though  at  firft  view  they  may  fcem  repugnant 
*'  to  reafon,  and  to  one  another  3"  he  adds, 
This  is  certainly  a  great  piece  of  jufiice,  and 
what  is  due  to  words  that  upon  the  leaft  evi- 
dence can  be  fuppofed  to  come  from  God, 
efpecialiy  fince  exprcfllons  that  do  not  lite- 
rally quadrate  with  the  maxims  of  reafon  and 
phil'ofophy,  are  ncceflary  to  make  a  revela- 
tion have  any  cfFed  upon  common  people's 
^•ininds.  For  was  not  God  to  be  reprelentcd 
by  cxpreilions,  which  literally  underftood  at- 
*  tribute  to  him  human  paflions  and  adions, 
"  they  who  by  their  occupations  in  the  world 
*'  are  incapable  of  thofe  more  juft  ideas  which 
"  men  of  thcMjght  know  to  belong  to  that  Be- 
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ing,  would  perhaps  think  him  incapable  oFletter 


"  taking  cognizance  of  their  adions;  And 
"  therefore  to  make  a  revelation  ufeful  and 
"  credible  in  itfelf,  it  maft  confift  of  words 
"  whofe  literal  meaning  is  falfe,  but  whofe  real 
*'  meaning  is  confident  with  the  jufteft  notions 
"  of  reafon  and  philofophy.  And  therefore 
**  we  ou^ht  to  examine  whether  the  words  un- 
"  der  any  conftrudion  will  bear  a  reafonable  ,/ 
"  fcnfc,"  p.  17,  18.  M.r:,  Collins  i\\(:n  applies 
this  obfervation  to  the  revelation  which  we  ac- 
knowlege,  and  confiders  thofe  palTages  of  Scrip- 
ture where  God  is  faid  to  rejl,  repent^  be  angry y 
&c.  It  mud  be  OY/ncd,  that  this  gentleman 
judges  much  more  reafonably  and  equitably  in 
this  matter  than  Lord  Bolingbroke  has  done. 

This  may  fuffice  at  prefent.  In  my  next  I 
fhall  conlider  the  other  objedions  which  his 
Lordfhip  hath  urged  againft  the  divine  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  of  tlie  Old  Teftament,  efpeci- 
ally  of  the  Mofaic  writings. 


LETTER. 
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LETTER     Xlir. 

Farther  obje£iions  againji  the  Mofaic  Writings 
and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Tejiament 
confidered.  The  laws  of  Mofes  not  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature,  This  particularly p^ewn 
with  regard  to  the  command  for  extermi- 
nating the  Canaanitcs,  and  the  law  for  pu- 
mping thofe  among  the  Ifraelitcs  that  pould 
revolt  to  idolatry^  with  death.  The  law  of 
Mofes  not  accountable  for  the  fury  of  the 
zealots.  The  inftances  of  Phineas  and  xMat- 
tathias  confidered.  In  foci  ability  not  the  firji 
principle  of  the  law  of  Mofes,  nor  did  that 
law  take  the  Jews  out  of  all  moral  obliga- 
tions to  the  reft  of  mankind.  Inhere  is  no- 
thing  falfe  or  abfurd  in  the  Mofiical  account 
of  the  creation  of  the  worlds  and  the  fall  of 
man.  Concerning  the  fan6lions  of  the  law 
of  Mofes.  The  not  making  exprefs  mention 
of  future  rewards  and  punifiments  in  that 
laWy  no  argument  againft  its  divine  original. 
Some  other  obje^iions  againft  the  Scriptures 
obviated. 

SIR, 

I  Now  proceed  to  another  fet  of  objedions 
which  aredefigned  to  (hew  that  fome  of  the 
laws  of  Mofes  are  abfolutely  contrary  to  the  law 
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of  nature,  which  is  the  law  of  God,  and  there-^-E'^TER 

XIII 

fore  cannot  come  from  him.     He  inftances  par-  ^,^-^^0 

ticularly  in  the  command  for  exterminating  the  ^ 
Canaanites,  and  the  law  for  punishing  idolaters  '^ 

among  the  Ifraelkes  with  death. "  In  both 

"  which,  he  fays,  it  is  impioufly  fuppofed, 
"  againfl:  principles  as  felf-evident,  as  any  of 
''  thofe  necelTary  truths,  which  arc  fuch  of  all 
*'  knowlege,  that  the  Supreme  Being  commands 
"  by  one  law  what  he  forbids  by  another  ||." 
And  that  "  he  approved  and  commanded  on  par- 
"  ticular  occafions  the  moft  abominable  viola- 
"  tions  of  the  general  laws  of  nature  *."  I 
fhall  confider  what  he  has  offered  with  regard  to 
each  of  thefe. 

As  to  the  command  for  exterminating  the  Ca- 
naaniteSy'n  is  what  he  frequently  invciglis  againft 
as  the  greateft  piece  of  injufticc  and  cruelty  that 
ever  was  committed  f.  And  he  has  pronounced, 
that  "  the  men  who  jufdfy  fuch  cruelties  upon 
"  any  hypotheiis  whaclbever,  muft  have  very  ill 
''  hearts  as  well  as  heads:"  And  that  "  he  who 
*'  imputes  them  to  the  Supreme  Being  is  worfe 
"  than  an  atheift,  though  he  pafs  for  a  faint +." 
I  fhall  venture  hovv^cvcr  to  examine  what  this 
rigid  cenfurer  has  offered  on  thisfubjedl. 

He  firfl  Jayeth  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  '^  God 
•^  cannot  command  in  particular  what  he  for- 
"  bids  in  general.  He  who  has  made  bencvo- 
"  Jence  to  all  rational  beings  the  fundamental 
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letter"  law  of  our  nature,  can  never  command  foinc 
w— !!l-j"  to  rob  or  to  murder  others;  to  ufurp  on  the 
"  rights  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  cx- 
"  terminate  whole  nations  *."  The  force  of 
his  argument  here  lies  wholly  in  the  words  rob 
and  murder^  both  which  carry  the  idea  of  de- 
priving others  of  their  lives  and  properties,  with- 
out a  jurt  caufe,  and  without  lawful  authority. 
But  though  God  has  forbidden  us,  both  in  the 
law  of  nature,  and  in  the  decalogue,  to  murder, 
he  can  command  fome  to  put  others  to  death 
for  juft  caufcs,  in  which  cafe  it  is  not  murder. 
He  never  by  giving  this  law  to  mankind  diverted 
himfelf  of  the  dominion  he  hath  over  the  lives 
of  his  creatures.  He  can  alfo  commillion  for 
wife  ends  fome  to  deprive  others  of  their  pro- 
perties. For  the  Jaw  of  nature  is  always  to  be 
underftood  with  this  limitation,  except  in  cafes 
where  God  himfelf  fhall  othcrwife  appoint.  It 
is  no  ptinciple  of  that  law,  that  God  can  never 
without  injuftice  exterminate  nations.  That 
he  can  do  it  in  a  way  of  immediate  judgment 
by  fending  dcftruclive  calamities,  famines,  pe- 
ililences,  earthquakes,  deluges,  and  the  like, 
cannot  be  denied  by  any  Theift,  who  believes 
a  providence  governing  mankind,  and  intcrpo- 
fmg  in  the  affairs  of  men.  And  if  he  can  do  it 
immediately  himfelf,  he  can  commillion  men 
to  do  it,  provided  he  gives  fufficient  credentials 
of  that  commillion.  And  fuch  the  Ifraelites 
had  according  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  books 

*  Yol.V.  p-  99. 
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of  Mofes.     And  in  judging  of  the  cafe,  Howletter 
far  it  is  juftifiablc,  we  muft  take  it  in  all  its  cir-  v^^-yO 
cumftances  as  tiiere  reprcfentcd.     Our  author 
hinifclf  fuppofcs  the  miracles  done  among  them, 
if  really  done,  to  be  fufficient  to  convince  all 
mankind,  not  only  at  that  time,  but  in  all  fuc- 
cee4i!^g  generations  to  the  end  of  the  world,  of 
the  divine  authority  o^  that  law  and  conftitution : 
And  therefore  fufficient  to  convince  the  people 
oi Ij'raeL    All  therefore  that  remained  was  that 
they  fhould  be  latis.iicd  of  the  truth  of  the  fads, 
and  of  this  they  could  not  doubt,  as  they  were 
done  before  their  eyes.     And  the  fame  books 
which  give  an  account  of  the  fads,  give  an  ac- 
count ot  the  divine  commilTion  to  i\\zI(raeliteSy 
and  the  reafons  and  ends  of  it.     And  whereas 
it   is  urged,    that  '^  the  Canaanites  were  ob- 
*'  noxious  to  the  divine  vengeance  in  no  other 
*'  refpccl:  than  that  which  was  common  to  them 
"  with  all  the  heathen  nations,  u;^.  their  ido- 
"  latry  * : "     This  is  not  true  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Mofes,  Levit.xsm.  24,  2f, 
27.  whereby  it  appears,  that  it  was  not  merely 
for  their  idolatry,  but  for  their  monftrous  vices 
and  wickednels  of  all  kinds,  that  they  were  or- 
dered to  be  exterminated.     And  that  never  was 
there  upon  earth  a  more  profligate  and  aban- 
doned race  of  men.     And  fuppofing  this  to  be 
true,  and  that  God  had  determined  to  Isgnalize 
his  righteous  vengeance  againft  them  in  iric  fc- 
verclt  manner,  he  might,  without  any  pretence 
•  Vol.  V.  p.  184. 
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LETTER  for  arraigning  the  juftice  of  his  proceedings,  have 
y^y^s^  conrLinicd  them  by  fire  from  heaven,  as  he  did 
part  of  them  at  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ^  or  have 
overwheUned  them  with  an  inundation,  or  have 
fwaliowcd  them  up  by  an  earthquake,  and 
thereby  utterly  deliroyed  that  people,  their  little 
ones  as  well  as  the  adult.  Nor  could  it  have 
been  faid  in  fuch  a  cafe,  that  this  was  contrary 
to  the  law  of  nature.  But  then  it  would  not 
have  been  fo  apparent,  that  this  calamity  was 
infiidcd  in  a  way  of  punifhment  for  their  ido- 
latry and  dcteftable  wickedncfs.  It  might  have 
been  polllbly  attributed  to  fomc  natural  caufe, 
or  have  been  regarded  as  an  unaccountable  and 
fortuitous  event.  But  when  they  were  ordered 
to  be  exterminated  for  their  abominable  crimes 
by  an  exprcfs  command  of  God,  atteftcd  by  a 
feries  of  the  moft  amazing  miracles  and  divine 
interpcfitions  j  and  this  appointed  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  another  nation,  who  were  peculiarly 
let  apart  by  their  original  conllitution  to  the 
acknowlegement  and  adoration  of  the  one  true 
God,  and  of  him  only,  and  to  whom  God  had 
given  the  mofl:  holy  and  excellent  laws;  at  the 
fan-ietimc  threatening  them  with  the  like  punifh- 
mcnts  if  they  committed  the  like  crimes:  In 
this  cafe  the  rcafon  of  the  judgment  was  as  ap- 
parent, as  when  a  malefadtor  is  put  to  death  by 
an  officer  of  jufiice  for  a  crime,  in  execution  of 
the  fentence  ot  a  juli  magitlrate.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  fuch  a  procedure,  that  can  be  pro- 
ved to  bcinconMent  with  the  wifdom  andrigh- 
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tcoufnefs  of  f  he  Supreme  Being,  or  contradI£loryLETTEii 
to  his  own  laws  5  fmce  there  is  no  law  of  nature  ^^^!^]Lt 
that  debars  God  from  executing  judgments  on 
particular  perfons,  or  guilty  nations  for  their 
crimes  and  vices  even  to  extermination,  or  from 
employing,  if  he  thinks  fit,  one  or  more  na- 
tions to  execute  his  judgments  upon  others. 
Nor  has  this  confident  and  affuming  writer 
brought  any  proof  that  it  is  fo.  As  to  his  com- 
paring the  invafion  of  Canaan  by  the  Ifraelites^ 
and  what  they  did  there,  to  the  cruelties  ex- 
ercifed  by  the  Spaniards  in  America'^ ^  and 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Huns  under  Atttla^  who, 
he  fays,  were  much  more  merciful  than  they  f , 
there  is  this  vaft  difference  between  the  cafes, 
that  the  latter  had  no  motive  or  pretence,  but 
their  own  ambition,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  whereas 
the  former  did  it  in  execution  of  the  exprefs  com- 
mand of  God,  and  by  a  commiilion  from  him, 
the  truth  of  which  was  confirmed  by  a  fcrics  of 
the  moft  extraordinary  divine  atteftations  that 
ever  the  world  faw.  Tiiis  therefore  can  be  no 
precedent  to  any  other  nation  to  do  the  like, 
except  they  can  produce  the  fame  or  equal  proofs 
of  a  divine  commifiion;  wiiich  no  other  fmce 
have  been  able  to  do,  and  probably  never  will. 
This  may  fuffice  with  regard  to  the  command 
for  the  extermination  of  the  Canaanitcs :  Which 
I  have  clfewhere  conlldered  more  largely.  Sec 
Anfwer  to  Chrtftianity  as  old  as  the  Creation^ 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  305.  t  Vol.  V.  p.  145. 
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L^TT^^Vol.II.  p.  p.42p.  457.     And  the  AnfiJuer  to 

^^y^-^r^  Morgan^  Vol.11,  p.  97,  et  feq. 

The  other  command  produced  by  this  authoi* 
to  prove  that  the  law  of  MoJ'es  is  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature,  and  therefore  cannot  be  of 
divine  original,  is  the  law  for  putting  a  falfe 
prophet  to  death  that  fhould  attempt  to  fcduce 
the  people  to  idolatry,  and  for  the  infliding  a 
capital  punifhment  upon  any  particular  perfon 
among  r;ic  Ifraelites  that  fhould  revolt  to  ido- 
latry, and  even  deftroying  a  city  that  fhould  do 
fo.  Concerning  this  he  very  dogmatically  pro- 
nounces  '*  I  fay,  that  the  law  of  nature  is 

"  the  law  of  God.  Of  this  I  have  the  fame 
*'  dernonftrative  knowlege  that  I  have  of  the 
^'  exigence  of  God  the  All-perfect  Being.  I 
'*  fay,  that  the  All-pcrfeiTt  Being  cannot  con- 
"  tradid  himfelf :  That  he  would  contradid 
*'  himfelf,  if  the  laws  contained  in  the  thir- 
'*  teenth  chapter  oiT>suteYonomy  were  his  laws^ 
*'  llnce  they  contradid  thofe  of  nature:  And 
"  therefore  that  they  are  not  his  laws.  Of  all 
'^  this  I  have  as  certain,  as  intuitive  a  knowlegc^ 
*'  as  I  have  that  two  and  two  are  equal  to  four, 
*'  or  that  the  whole  is  bigger  than  a  pattf."  A 
.  very  (hort  and  decifive  determination  of  the  con- 
troverfy  1  But  we  are  by  this  time  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  his  Lordfhip's  manner,  to  lay  any 
great  (Irefs  on  his  ooiitivc  aflcrtion?,  though  de- 
livered  with  the  moll  ailuming  air. 

f  V'cl.  V.  p.  191. 
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The  arscument  he  makes  iife  of  here  is  theLHTTER 
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fame  that  he  had  ufed   before,  ^72;.  that  the  ^^^-v^^^ 
law  of  nature   forbids  murder.     This  will  be 
eafily  allowed.     But  it  is  not  inconfillent  with 
that  Jaw  which  forbids  murder,  to  put  perfons 
to  death,  who   are    guilty  of  crimes   that  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  community   de- 
fcrve  death.      If  God  fhould   have  cnadcd   a 
general  jaw  obligatory  on  all   mankind,    that 
whofoever  Ihould  commit  idolatry,  or  wordiip 
any  other  God,  fhould  be  put  to  death,  as  well 
as  that  any  man  that  fhould  fhed  the  blood  of 
another  without  caufe  fhould  be  put  ro  death  5 
this  author  might  be  challenged  with   all  his 
confidence  to  prove,  that  fuch  a  divine  law  would 
be  conrradidory  to  the  law  of  narurc.     Idolatry 
by  his  own  acknowlegement  is  forbidden  in  the 
lav/  of  nature,  and  is  a  breach  of  the  firft  ai:d 
great  article  of  that  law  ;  and  he  rcprelents  it 
as  one  of  the  greateft  of  crimes'^.''     But  God 
has  not  thought  fit  to  enad  a  general  law  obli- 
gatory on  all  mankind  for  punching  idolaters 
with  death,  and  without  his  appointment  it  ought 
not  to  be  executed.     But  when  it  plcafed  him 
for  wife  ends  to  fcled  a  particular  nation,  and 
among  them  to  ered  a  peculiar  facrcd  polity, 
and  to  appoint  that  the  adoration  of  the  one  true 
God  and  of  him  only,  Ihould  be  the  very  bafis 
of  their  confiitution,  on  which  all  their  privi- 
leges, their  national  properties,  and  their  riglit 
to  their  country  depended,  it  is  evident  that  un. 
*  Vol.  V,  p.  195. 
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i^ETTERder  fuch  a  conflitution  to  revolt  to  idolatry  and 
,J™;.polythcirm,  was  in  the  moft  criminal  fenfe  to 
be  traitors  to  the  community :  And  to  arraign 
a  law  for  infliding  a  capital  punifhment  upon 
idolaters  under  that  particular  conftitution,  is 
highly  abfurd.  Nor  could  any  thing  be  more 
juft  in  fuch  a  cafe,  than  to  order  that  a  falfe  pro- 
phet, who  fhould  endeavour  to  feduce  the  people 
to  idola«-ry,  fhould  be  put  to  death:  Though 
this  writer  objeds  againft  it  as  unjuft  for  this 
flrange  reafon,  that  *"^  miracles  were  daily  and 
"  almoft  hourly  wrought  in  the  fight  of  all 
♦'  Ifrael"^."  This  is  abfolutely  falfe,  ifunder- 
ftood  of  miracles  ftridly  fo  called  j  or  if  it  were 
true,  it  is  an  odd  thing,  to  urge  that  which 
made  the  crime  of  the  falfe  prophet  the  greater, 
to  be  a  reafon  for  exempting  him  from  punifh- 
ment. 

But  what  he  chiefly  finds  fault  with  is  the 
law  for  deflroying  any  i/r^^/////^  city,  that  fhould 
fall  off  to  theworfhip  of  idols,  'T>eut.'Am.  13, 
14,  If,  16.  He  urges,  that  "  the  innocent 
<*  were  to  be  involved  in  the  fame  punifhment 
''  with  the  guilty  5  neither  man,  nor  woman, 
"  nor  beaft,  neither  the  brother,  the  daughter, 
•^^  the  wife,  nor  the  friend  was  to  be  fpared  : 
*'  And  thar  the  whole  chapter  is  fuch  an  edid 
*^  as  could  not  be  imputed  to  Att'iU  without 
"  injufticc." — -x\nd  after  exclaiming  againft  the 
f)bftinacy  of  thofe  that  pretend  to  juftify  x.\\^ 
]^w  of  Mofcs  in  this  inftance,  he  dbferves,  that 

»  Vol  V.  p.  183. 
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by  that  law,  the  undiftinguiiliing  cxtermui a- letter. 
"  tion  of  collective  bodies,  and  cfpccially  for  ijljjllt 
'*  matters  of  opinion,  is  allowed*."  And  af- 
terwards, arguing  againft  Mr.  Locke,  he  adds, 
that  ''  even  fuppoiing  God  to  be  their  King,  the 
"  objections  of  injuftice  and  cruelty  in  thofc 
*'  laws  will  remain  in  their  full  force;  And  that 
*'  to  fuppofe  him  to  have  given  thefe  laws 
"  would  be  to  degrade  the  AU-perfed  Being  to 
*'  the  charader  of  an  unjuft  and  cruel  tyrant, 
"  who  authorized  and  even  commanded  his  mi- 
"  nifters  exprefly,  to  punifh  wirhout  meafure, 
"  without  difcernmcnr,  and  without  forms  of 
"  jufticef."  And  he  infinuates,  that  there  are 
precepts  in  ^that  chapter  "  from  which  the  in- 
"  quifition  copied  the  inftru(^ions  fhe  gives  to 
"  her  familiars  §."  But  this  is  a  grofs  mifrepre- 
fentation.  He  himfelf  elfewhere  obferves,  that 
*'  the  cruel  principle  of  perfecution  for  opi- 
**  nions  was  never  known,  till  Chriftians  in- 
"  troduced  it  into  the  world  ij: ; "  though  con- 
trary, as  he  owns,  to  the  true  fpirit  of  the  Got- 
pel.  And  it  is  manifeft  that  the  punifhments 
referred  to  T^ent.  xiii.  were  not  to  be  inflided. 
for  matters  of  opinion  but  of  practice,  for  open 
ads  of  idolatry  in  fubverfion  of  the  fundamental 
conftitution  of  their  ftate.  And  great  care  was 
to  be  taken,  that  the  punifnment  fhould  not  be 
executed  without  due  inquiry,  and  full  proof. 
They  were  to  inquirey  and  make  fearch,  and 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  1 84.       t  lb,  p.  194.        §  Ih.  p,  183.       X  IL 
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LETTER/j.f^  dil-gently,  fo  as  to  be  afliircd  that  it  was 
^^^^JJi^  truth,  and  rhc  tbhig  certain.    Great  deliberation 
was  to  be  uled  :    And  except  the  whole  city 
was  obftinately  aduided  to  idolatry,  and  deter- 
mined to  pcrlift  in  it,  they  were  not  to  be  exter- 
minated.    And  confidering  the  defii^n  and  na- 
ture of  that  peculiar  conftitution,  a  decree  or 
law  for  exterminating  a  city  among  themfelves 
that  iLouM  revolt  to  the  worfhip  of  talfc  Gods, 
feemed  neccirary,  and  v'as  like  the  cutting  off 
a  corrupt  or  gangrened  limb,  which  was  requi- 
fite  to  fave  the  whole.     \\  God  had  at  the  ori- 
ginal eflablifhmcnt  of  that  polity,  declared  that 
he  hiaifelf  would  m  an  immediate  way  by  pe- 
ftilcncc,  or  fire  from  heaven,  or  fome  other  ex- 
traordinary   judgment,    exterminate  or  dedroy 
any  cirv  aP.^oni  then-,  that  fhould  revolt  to  the 
worlhip  of  idols,  it  could  not  be  pretended  that 
this  woi.id  have  been  unjult,  though  children 
as  well  as  adult  would  be  involved  in  it.     But 
he  ciioie  tnar  the  V'unifliment  fhould  be  inflided 
in  a  judicial  way  by  the  hands  of  the  magiftrates, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  nation  or  whole 
community,  purfuant  to  a  l.uv  for  that  purpofe. 
And  the  puniihment  was  both  ordered  to  be 
executed  with  great  folemnity,  and  to  be  at- 
tended with  circumftances  of  peculiar  feverity, 
fo  as  to  proceed  to  utter  extermination,    the 
more  effedu.^lly  to  create  an  horror  and  deteft- 
ation  of  the  crime,  and  to  fliew  that  fo  wicked 
a  race  was  to  be  entirely  dcdroyed.     To  which, 
it  muft  be  added,  that  this  punifliment  was  de- 
nounced 
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nounccd  in  confcqucnce  of  the  original  contrail  letter 
or  covenant  between  God  and  that  people.  By  xj^^t^ 
coming  into  that  covenant  for  themfelves  and 
their  children,  they  voluntarily  fubjeded  them- 
felves and  them  to  the  fevercLl  penalties  in  cafe 
of  a  revolt.  x\nd  confidcring  the  mighty  ad- 
vantages they  had  as  a  nation  by  the  theocracy, 
and  by  their  peculiar  conftitution,  and  the  %- 
nal  bicllings  that  would  have  followed  upon 
their  obedience,  it  was  a  condition  which  could 
not  be  reafonably  objected  againft,  fince  they 
might  fo  eafily  avoid  the  threatened  calamities, 
by  obedience  to  a  law  fo  jufi:  and  agreeable  to 
reifon,  as  is  that  of  the  wordiip  of  the  one  true 
God,  the  Lord  of  the  univerfc,  and  of  him  only. 
And  to  have  legally  tolerated  any  among  them, 
whether  particular  perfonsor  communities,  that 
fhould  openly  revolt  to  idolatry,  would  have 
been  manifeftly  abfurd,  and  abfolutcly  fubver- 
five  of  their  whole  polity. 

This  writer  takes  particular  notice  of  "  the 
"  right  the  zealots  aflfumcd  to  affaflinate  any 
*'  JeWj  that  fhould  feem  to  them  to  violate  by 
"  public  and  ftrong  appearances  the  fanflity  of 
"  the  divinity,  of  the  temple,  and  of  the  na- 
*•  tion:  And  that  this  produced  fuch  fcenes  of 
*'  horror  among  the  ycuas^  as  no  other  nation 
*'  ever  produced."  It  will  be  owned,  that  the 
zealots  in  the  latter  times  of  the  J e'-ju/fh  liate  car- 
ried this  to  an  exccfs  of  madncfs  and  furyj  but 
the  law  is  not  accountable  for  ir>  It  is  evident 
from  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  ^euUronomy, 
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LP  ITER  which  orders  thepuniOimentof  thofethat  (hould 
^^J^J^  revolt  to  idolatry,  that  the  wiiole  was,  to  be  tranf- 
a£ted  in  an  orderly  and  legal  way,  with  great, 
deliberation,  and  by   public  authority.      And 
the  fame  thing  is  repeated  Tieut.  xvii.  2^  5,  4, 
5,  6.  where  it  is  ordained,  that  with  regard  to 
any  particular  perfon  that  had  ferved  other  Gods, 
they  fhould  before  they  punifhed  him  enquire 
and  fearch  diligently.     And  it  is  exprefly  ap- 
pointed, that  at  the  mouth  of  t'u:o  or  three  wit- 
neffes  he  fhould  be  put  to  death,  but  that  at  the 
mouth  of  one  izntnefs  he  fhould  not  be  put  to 
death.     Nor  does  Lord  Bolingbroke  pretend  to 
produce  any  law  to  authorize  the  madnefsof  the 
zealots.  He  only  mentions  two  inftances,  which, 
he  thinks,  countenanced  it,  'viz.  that  of  Vhi- 
neas,  and  that  of  Matthias.     As  to  the  former, 
he  fays,  "  Thineas  murdered  Zirnri  and  Cosbi 
"  in  the  ad  of  fornicauion."     But  this  was  not 
a  fimple  act  of  fornication.     It  was  joined  with 
avowed  idolatry,  and,  as  it  was  circumftanced, 
was  a  moft  infolent  defiance  of  all  law  and  au- 
thority, one  of  the  mod  flagrant  crimes,  in  open 
oppofition  to  God  and  Man,  that  could  be  com- 
mitted.    The  perfon  who  inflidcd  the  punifh- 
ment  was  himfclt  a  chief  magiftrate,  of  high 
authority,  and  in  a  cafe  which  needed  no  proo^, 
and  admitted  of  no  delay,  when  a  plague  from 
God  was  broke  out  among  the  people  on  the  ac- 
count of  that  very  crime  which  thcfe  perfons 
fo  impudently  avowed  :  And  it  was  alfo  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  order  which  MoJ'es  had  given  by 
2.  the 
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the  command  of  God  to  the  judges  of  Ifrael  toi-ETTER 
flay  thofc  that  were  joined  to  Baal  Teor.  Num-  J^!^^ 
hers  XXV.  4,  5.  So  that  Tbineas  had  full  legal 
authority  for  what  he  did.  And  therefore  this 
was  no  warrant  to  thofe  who  without  any  au- 
thority affallinated  any  man  they  thought  fit  un- 
der pretence  of  his  violating  the  law,  of  which 
they  let  up  themfelves  for  judges :  As  to  the  in- 
ftance  of  Matthias^  our  author  obferves,  that 
"  in  the  fury  of  his  holy  zeal  he  rufhed  on  the 
"  Jew  that  was  about  to  facrifice  in  obedience 
**  to  the  edid  of  Antiochus,  and  on  the  officer 
"  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  execution  of  the 
"  edid,  and  murdered  them  both  *."  That  we 
may  judge  of  this,  it  is  to  be  confidcrcd,  that 
never  was  there  a  greater  tyrant  than  Antiochns, 
He  had  entirely  fubvcrted  the  '^\\o\^'Jewipj  con- 
ftitution,  abolilhed  the  antient  laws,  and  maf- 
facred  the  people.  If  ever  there  was  a  jufc  foun- 
dation for  rifing  up  in  defence  of  religion,  law 
and  liberty,  here  was  an  occafion  that  loudly 
called  for  it.  In  thefe  circumftances  Matthias, 
who  was  not  a  mere  private  perfon,  but  a  ruler, 
and  a  great  and  honourable  man  in  the  city  of 
Modin  where  he  dwelt,  flew  a  ^ew,  who  was 
then  openly  committing  a  crime,  for  which  by 
the  fundamental  laws  of  his  country  he  ought 
to  have  fufFered  death,  but  at  a  time  when  no 
legal  juftice  in  the  ufual  forms  could  be  had. 
He  alfo  killed  the  King's  officer,  who  was  then 
compelling  the  people  to  fubvert  the  laws.  This 
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LETTER  he  defi^ncd  as  a  fi^nal  to  theinfurredion  which 


XIII. 


^^.^^^.he  immediately  begun,  an  infurredion  fully  ju- 
ftifiable  if  ever  any  was  fo,  and  which  was  car- 
ried on  with  a  noble  fpirlr  and  fortitude,  and 
with  a  fucccfs  that  ended  in  the  fubverfion  of 
the  horrid  tyranny,  and  tae  happy  reftoration  of 
their  liberties  and  laws.  Such  an  action,  fo  cir- 
cumftanced  as  that  of  Matthias^  if  it  had  been 
performed  by  a  Greek  or  Roman,  in  oppoficion 
to  horrid  bare-facd  tyranny  and  cruelty,  and  in 
vindication  of  the  cflbntial  laws  and  liberties  of 
his  country,  would  have  been  highly  celebrated, 
and  tranfmitted  to  all  fucceeding  ages  as  a  rnoft 
glorious  a6t  of  heroifm. 

The  only  thing  farther  that  I  lliall  mention 
is  what  he  obferves  concerning  "  the  maflacre 
**  which  the  Levites  made  of  three  thoufand 
**  men  in  one  day,  when  they  were  commanded, 
^'  without  any  Other  iorm  of  proceeding,  to 
*'  take  every  man  his  fword,  and  to  flay  his 
"  neighbour*."  This  muft  be  owned  to  be  an 
extraordinary  punifhment,  and  the  occafion  was 
extraordinary.  The  revolt  of  the  people  was 
the  moft  inexcufable,  by  this  writer's  own  ac- 
knowlcgemenr,  that  could  be  fuppofcd.  It  hap- 
pened, when  the  Jaw  had  been  juft  promulgated 
with  the  moll  amazing  folemnity,  and  the  con- 
ftitution  ertablifhed,  to  which  they  had  given 
their  own  confent.  The  body  of  the  people 
had  thereby  cxpofed  themfelves  to  deftrudion. 
And  if  they  had  been  confumed  in  an  imme- 
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diatc  way  by  a  plague,  or  fire,  or  fome  extra- letter 
ordinary  judgm  ent  trom  heaven,  it  was  no  J"Ji[, 
more  than  they  dclcrvcd.  It  was  neccflary  that 
lb  open,  fo  public,  fo  aggravated  a  revolt,  and 
infurrcdtiou  againft  the  majefty  and  authority  of 
the  fupreme  univerfal  Lord,  to  whom  they  them- 
selves had  fo  lately  in  the  moft  folemn  manner 
vowed  fubjedion  and  obedience,  fhould  be  di- 
(lingui(hed  with  marks  of  great  feverity.  In 
cafes  of  crimes  where  great  numbers  have  been 
concerned,  it  has  fometimes  been  thought  juO: 
to  decimate  them,  to  make  one  in  ten  fuffer  the 
death  they  all  deferved.  But  here  of  above  fix 
hundred  thouf^nd  three  thoufand  only  fuffered, 
not  above  the  two  hundredth  part  of  the  whole. 
The  numbers  that  were  concerned  rendered  the 
trying  each  of  them  in  a  formal  procefs,  which 
is  what  he  feems  to  require,  impracticable.  Nor 
was  there  any  need  of  it.  The  fad  w^as  public 
and  notorious  :  And  the  perfons  that  fuffered 
were  undoubtedly  fuch  as  were  known  to  be 
mofb  guilty,  and  to  have  been  moll  active  in  pro- 
moting the  defe'Ction  and  revolt.  And  the  im- 
mediate punifhmcnt  of  rhcfe  v/as  the  mofi:  fpccdy 
way  of  quelling  the  infurrcciion,  and  bringing 
the  whole  body  to  a  lenfc  of  their  guilt  and  of 
their  duty. 

The  third  objedion  I  propofcd  to  take  no- 
tice  of  as  railed  bv  this  writer  againft  the  Mo- 


vp* 


faic  oeconomy  is  this.  That  "  the  firft  prin- 
"  ciples,  and  '&.c  whole  tenor  of  the  Je-Jitj}} 
"  laws,  took  that  people  otit  of  all  moral  ob- 
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LETTERS*  ligations  to  the  reft  of  mankind— That  they 
\,^/^^r>^ "  were   taught  to  think  themielvcs  a  chofen 
'*  race  diftind  from  the  reft  of  mankind,  and 
^  who  were  far  from  owing  to  other  men,  what , 
"  other  men  owed  to  them,  and  to  one  ano-  j 
'*  ther.     This  produced  a  legal  injuftice  and  | 
"  cruelty  in  their  whole  condud,  authorized  ' 
*'  by  their  law,  and  preflcd  upon  them  by  their 
*'  pricfls  and  prophets  *.'*     And  he  elfewhere 
tobfcrves,  that  '^  the  firft  principle  of  their  po- 
*'  lity,  ecclefiafticdl  and  civil,  was  infociability : 
*'  And  accordingly  their  manners  were  rendered 
*'  unfuitable  to  the  common  nature  and  genius 
*«  of  mankind  f." 

This  is  a  heavy  charge,  but  if  clofely  exa- 
mined, this  infociability  amounteth  to  no  more 
than  this.  That  they  had  not  a  community  of 
religion  and  rites  with  the  heathens,  as  the  hea- 
thens had  with  one  another,  and  which  they 
could  not  have  without  ablblutcly  deftroying, 
and  defeating  the  end  of  their  moft  excellent 
conftiturion  :  That  they  were  not  to  intermarry 
with  idolaters,  and  were  obliged  to  keep  clofe 
to  the  obfervation  of  their  own  peculiar  laws 
and  cuftoms  5  feveral  of  which  were  defigned 
to  preferve  them  as  a  diftind  body  from  mixing 
and  incorporating  with  other  nations.  And 
confidering  how  different  their  conftitution  was 
from  that  which  obtained  in  other  countries : 
That  ail  the  world  about  them  was  immerfed  in 
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idolatry  and  polythcifm^  and  that  they  them- letter 

xiir. 


felves  were  very  apt  to  fall  in  with  the  idolatrous   ^"^' 


cuftoms  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  to 
which  mankind  in  all  ages  have  been  very 
prone:  Conftdering  thefe  things,  if  great  care 
had  not  been  taken  to  keep  them  diflind  by  fe- 
veral  peculiar  rites  and  cuftoms,  and  to  hinder 
them  from  intermarrying  witfi  their  idolatrous 
neighbours,  they  could  not  poflibly  have  pre- 
ferved  their  conftitution :  They  muft  have  been 
foon  mixed  and  confounded  with  other  nations : 
The  confequence  of  which  w^ould  have  been, 
that  they  would  have  fallen  into  a  conformity 
to  their  teligion  and  worfhip,  and  have  loft  their 
own.  And  fo  the  whole  dcfign  of  that  admi- 
rable polity,  fo  well  fitted  to  preferve  the  know- 
lege  and  worfhip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  of 
him  only,  in  oppofition  to  the  univerfally  pre- 
vailing polytheifm  and  idolatry,  would  have 
been  defeated :  And  all  nations  would  have  been 
involved  in  the  fame  common  idolatry,  and  per- 
haps have  continued  in  it  to  this  day.  For,  ac-^ 
cording  to  the  plan  laidby  the  divine  wifdoiii, 
y«^^7/7»  prepared' the"  ~^^ 
Ancfair  that  is  good  in  Maho-metani/m  is  de- 
rived from  the  one  or  the  other  of  thefe.  But 
tKbugh  the  people  of  Ifiacl  were  obliged  thus 
to  keep  themfelves  dininci,  and  thouiTh  none 
were  regarded  as  ftridly  and  properly  incor- 
porated into  their  body,  who  did  not  conform 
to  the  peculiar  laws  of  their  polity,  they  were 
not  obliged  to  confine  their  benevolence  to  thofc 
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LETTER  of  their  own  nation.  They  were  direded  by 
,^^J™;^  many  cxprcis  precepts  in  their  law  to  fiiew  great 
kindneisto  rhofe  Oi  other  nations,  to  the  ftran- 
gers  that  paQed  through  their  land,  or  that  fo^ 
journed  among  them  :  To  exercife  great  huma- 
nity towards  them,  and  fcrve  them  in  all  friendly 
offices:  This  is  not  oniy  allowed,  but  Orongly 
prcfled  upon  them  in  their  law,  as  any  one  will 
be  convinced,  that  impartially  confiders  the  paf- 
fages  referred  to  at  the  bottom  of  the  page*. 
And  iVi^'jcws  themfelvcs  obfcrve  that  the  pre- 
cepts prefcribing  a  kind  condud  towards  rtran- 
gcrs,  are  inculcated  one  and  twenty  times  ia 
the  law. 

It  is  mere  calumny  and  abufe  to  fay,  that  the 
Jc'isjs  were  authorized  by  their  law,  and  prefled 
by  their  prophets,  to  exercife  cruelty  and  in- 
jufticc  towards  the  rell  of  mankind  ;  and  that 
they  were  abfolved  from  all  moral  obligations, 
and  from  all  rules  of  jufiice,  equity,  and  fide- 
lity with  regard  to  them.  Nor  was  there  any 
thing  in  their  law  to  oblige  them  to  perfecute 
others  for  their  opinions  in  religion,  or  to  com- 
pel them  to  conform  to  their  peculiar  rites.  On 
the  contrary,  they  allowed  rhofe  of  any  other 
nation  to  dwell  among  them,  and  to  vvqrihip 
at  the  temple  where  there  was  a  court  provided 
for  them,  who  worfbippcd  the  one  true  God 
the  maker  and  preferver  of  all  things,  though 
they  did  not  obfcrve  the  rites  which  were  pe- 
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culiarly  prefcribed  to  thofc  of  their  own  body,  letter 
And  how  happy  would  it  have  been,  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  toleration  had  been  always  carried  thus 
far  among  thofc  of  other  profeilions! 

Their  looking  upon  themfelves  to  be  God's 
chofcn  people,  ought  to  have  engaged  them  to 
great  thanicfulnefs  to  God  for  fuch  eminent  ad- 
vantages,  and  to  have  put  them  upondiftinguifh- 
ing  themfelves  by  the  pure  practice  of  religion 
and  every  virtue,  that  they  might  walk  worthy 
of  their  charader  and  privileges :  If  they  abufed 
this  to  pride  and  infoicnce,  the  fault  was  not  in 
their  law,  but  in  thenifelves.  Mankind  have 
been  always  too  prone  to  abufe  their  real  or 
fuppofed  advantages.  The  Greeks  regarded  the 
reft  of  the  world  as  barbarians.  And  Socrates 
is  introduced  by  Tlato  in  his  fifth  book  of  laws, 
as  dircding  the  Greeks  to  regard  the  barbarians 
as  by  nature  their  eiiemies^  and  as  prefcribing  a 
condud  towards  them,  which  is  little  reconci- 
lable to  the  common  rules  of  humanity.  Chri- 
ftians  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  their  great  ad- 
vantage that  they  are  diftinguilhed  from  many 
other  nations  which  arc  funk  in  the  groffeft  ig- 
norance and  barbarifm.  And  it  would  argue 
the  moft  inexcufable  ftupidity  and  ingratitude, 
not  to  be  very  thankful  to  providence  on  this 
account.  But  this  is  no  juft  reafon  for  treating 
thofe  nations  with  contempt  and  cruelty. 

The  fourth  objedion  which  was  mentioned 
was,  that  there  are  feveral  pallages  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  falfe,  abfurd,  and  unphilofo- 
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LETTERphical.  And  he  particularly  inftances  in  the  ac- 
\^,r-^^  count  there  given  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
and  the  fall  of  man. 

With  refped  to  the  former,  he  fays,  "  It  is 
'*  impoHible  to  read  what  Mofes  writ  on  that 
"  fubjcft,  without  lecling  contempt  for  him  as 
"  a  philofopher,  and  horror  as  a  divine.  For 
"  he  is  to  be  confidcred  under  both  thefe  cha- 
"  ractcrs||."  And  he  takes  upon  him  to  pro- 
nounce, that  "  we  cannot  admit  Mofes's  tefti- 
"  mony  concerning  the  beginning  of  the  world 
"  for  divine,  without  abfurdity  and  blafphc- 
"  my*." 

There  cannot  in  my  opinion  be  a  greater  in- 
fiance  of  the  mod  unreafonablc  prejudice,  than 
the  objedions  that  have  been  raifed  againft  the 
authority  of  Mofls  from  the  account  he  gives  of 
the  creation.  Vv'hofocver  will  take  the  pains 
impartially  to  compare  it  with  the  accounts  left 
us  in  the  traditions  of  the  moft  antient  nations, 
concerning  which  the  reader  may  fee  the  intro- 
dudion  to  the  UniverJ'al  Hifiory^  relating  to 
the  Cvfmogony^  or  the  creation  of  the  ivorld, 
will  find  the  account  given  by  Mofes  fo  vaftly 
iuperior,  as  will  naturally  lead  him  to  regard  it 
as  of  an  higher  original.  There  is  a  majetty  and 
liiblimity,  as  well  as  fimplicity  and  plainnefs  in 
it,  which  hath  greatly  recommended  it  to  the 
bcft  judges.  Nothing  could  be  fo  proper  to  an- 
iwer  the  defign  he  had  in  view,  as  to  begin  his 
book  with  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
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iJirorld.     If  he  had  merely  aflerted  in  i^eneral, letter 
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that  God  created  the  world,  and  all  thinj^s  that     ^"^ 


are  therein,  this  would  not  have  made  fuch  an 
impreffion  upon  the  people,  as  was  proper  and 
neceflary  in  a  matter  of  fuch  vaft  importance, 
and  which,  according  to  the  author's  own  ob- 
fervation,  "  leads  to  the  acknowlegement  of 
"  the  Supreme  Being,  by  a  proof  levelled  to 
"  the  meaneft  underiianding  ||."  And  there- 
fore it  was  proper  to  givejhem  more  diftind  no- 
tions of  the  formation  of  things  by  the  divine 
power  and  wifdom.  Accordingly  he  diftindly 
mentions  the  light,  the  firmament,  the  fun,  the 
moon,  and  ftars,  the  earth,  the  fea,  the  moun- 
tains, the  plants  and  vegetable  produds  of  the 
earth,  the  various  kinds  of  animals,  and  laftly, 
man  himfelf.  And  aflures  them,  that  thefe  va- 
rious appearances  were  not  owing  to  a  variety 
of  caufes,  which,  according  to  Lord  Boling- 
brokcy  the  tirft  men  in  the  rude  uncultivated  ages 
would  be  naturally  led  to  believe,  but  were  a!i 
owing  to  one  and  the  fame  glorious  original 
caufe  and  author.  It  is  evident,  that  what  v/as 
principally  defigned  was  to  give  an  account  of 
the  formation  of  our  fyftem,  as  far  as  relates 
particularly  to  our  earth :  At  the  fame  time  af- 
furing  them,  that  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  all 
the  heavenly  bodies,  which  the  nations  were  apt 
to  adore,  were  created  by  God.  The  whole 
is  reprefented  as  having  been  effeded  with  an  Al- 
mighty facility.    That  God  only  (poke  or  com- 
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LETTER  mandcd,  and  it  was  done.  All  things  were  crca- 
^^^JJ^J[^  ted  by  the  word  of  his  power,  which  tends  to 
give  a  noble  idea  of  the  power  and  majefty  of 
the  great  Creator.  Yet  this  great  work,  ac- 
cording to  MofeSy  was  carried  on  in  an  orderly 
progreflive  way.  There  is  a  general  account 
given  of  the  vifible  and  fucccfUve  changes 
wrought  each  day  upon  the  face  of  the  earth, 
till  it  was  completed.  But  our  author  who  is 
determined  on  every  fuppofition  to  find  fault 
with  the  Mofdic  account,  blames  Mofes  for  re- 
grefenting  the  folar  fyftem,  or  even  this  our  pla- 
f^  netj^as  having  been  "tlie  work  of  fix  days.  He" 
thinks  "  fuch  precipitation  feems  repugnant  to 
**  that  general  order  of  nature,  which  God  efta- 
*'  blilhcd,  and  which  he  obferves  in  his 
*'  produdions||."  As  if  the  firft  formation  of 
things  muft  neceflarily  have  been  carried  on  in 
the  flow  way,  which  is  now  obferved  after  the 
order  and  courfe  of  nature  is  once  eftablifhed. 
It  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  reafon  to  believe,  that 
the  firft  formation  of  the  world,  and  the  feveral 
fpecies  of  things  in  it,  did  not  take  up  a  long 
ipace  of  time :  And  yet  there  is  no  reafon  to 
think  that  it  was  all  perfected  in  an  inftant,  with- 
out any  intervals,  though  it  would  have  been 
eafy  to  the  divine  power  to  have  done  fo.  And 
this  writer,  who  feems  here  to  think  the  creation 
as  reprefented  by  Mofes  to  have  been  too  much 
precipitated,  and  accomplifhed  in  too  fliort  a 
time,  feems  elfewhere  to  think  that  it  was  too 
i  VQj.IILp.  233, 
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flowly  carried  on.     For  he  fays,  *'  we  mud  not  better 
*'  conceive  the  world  to  have  been  made  by  a  v>-v-s^ 

**  laborious  progreffion God   willed  it  to    ^ 

"  exift,  and  it  exifted  *." 

As  to  the  particular  order  in  which  the  crea- 
tion was  carried  on  according  to  the  account 
given  by  Mofes ;  this  writer  with  ail  his  con- 
fidence has  not  been  able  to  prove  that  there  is 
any  thing  in  it  inconfiftent  with  reafon  or  with 
true  philofophy :  Though  he  has  palled  a  fevere 
cenfurc  on  thofe  who  have  endeavoured  to  "  re- 
*'-  concile  the  Mofaic  account  to  reafon  and  na- 
"  ture,  and  to  wreft  natural  philofophy  into  an 
"  agreement  with  itf."  He  inftances  in  Moje5%\ 
faying,  that  "  light  was  created,  and  the  diftin-j 
*'  dion  of  night  and  day,  of  evening  and  morn-! 
"  ing  was  made,  before  the  fun,  the  moon,  and  j 
"  the  ftars^:/'     But  we  know  fo  little  of  the  - 
real  nature  of  light,  that  no  man  can  pretend 
pofitively  to  determine  that  it  could  not  have 
made  its  appearance  before  the  fun  and  moon 
and  planets  were  completed  in   their  prefent 
form  and  order.     As  it  feems  to  be  the  nob) eft 
fubftance  in  the  material  world,  it  is  reafonable 
to  believe  that  at  the  firft  formation  of  things,  it 
was  firft  created,  or  at  leaft  feparated  from  the 
chaotic  mafs,  and  put  in  motion,  fo  as  to  make 
a  diftindion  between  light   and  darknefs,  and 
fome  kind  of  fuccellion  and  viciditude  of  the 
onFahd  the  other,  anfwering  to  day  and  nightT 
evening  and  morning:    Though  it  is  evident 

•  VolIV.p.iii.        f/^.p.iSi.      t  Vol.  Ill  p.  301. 
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iday,  that  it  was  not  till  then  that  the  fun,  moon, 
and  ftars  were  rendered  conlpicuous  to  the  earth, 
■  and  the  order  and  courfe  of  things  fully  fettled, 
f  fo  as  to  caufe  the  proper  diftindion  of  times  and 
!  fcafons,  days,  months,  years;  for  which  reafoa 
no  notice  is  taken  of  the  formation  of  thofe 
heavenly  bodies  till  that  day.     It  is  to  little  pur- 
pofe  to  fay,  as  his  LordOiip  has  done,  that  *'  Mofes. 
"  was  as  ignorant  of  the  true  fyllem  of  theuni» 
"  verfe  as  any  of  the  people  of  his  age."     This 
is  more  than  he  can  prove.     But  if  it  were  fo, 
it  was  not  necefiary,  fuppofing  him  infpired  as 
a  prophet  or  a  law-giver,  that  he  fhould  be  in- 
fpired alfo  with  a  knowlegc  of  the  true  fyftcm  of 
philofophy  and  agronomy.     Or,  if  he  had  been 
ever  fo  well  acquainted  with  it,  it  would  have 
been  altogether  improper  to  have  given  an  ex- 
adly  philofophical  account  of  the  creation :  Nor 
could  any  fuch  account  of  it  have  been  given, 
confidering  the  different  fyftems  of  philofophy 
that  have  obtained,  but  what  would  have  been 
as  much  found  fault  with,  and  perhaps  more, 
than  that  which  he  has  given.   The  truth  is,  fuch 
an  account  would  have  been  no  way  accommo- 
dared  to  the  capacities  of  the  people  :  It  would 
have  perplexed  and  confounded  inllead  of  in- 
ftruftingthcm.     It  was  proper  for  many  reafons 
that  the  account  fhould  be  drawn  up  in  a  po- 
pular way,  and  yet  in  a  way  that  is  at  the  bot- 
tom agreeable  to  the  real  truth  of  things.     So 
tiic  moon  is  very  fitly  called  2^ great  li^ht^  ^nd 

it 
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it  may  be  truly  called  fo,  becaufc  it  yields  great  letter 
light  to  us,  though  ftridly  and  philofophically  y^^^^^ 
Ipeaking  it  has  no  light  of  its  own  at  all.    And  \ 
now  after  all  oar  improvements  in  philofophy  ■ 
and  aftronomy,  we  ftill  fpealc  of  the  light  of  the  ; 
moon,  of  the  fun's  motion,  rifing  and  fetting  j 

And  the  man   that  in  a  moral  o\  theolo-  j 

gical,  or  in  an  hiftorical  difcourfe,  would  ufe  a 
different  language,  would  only  render  himfelf  i 
ridiculous. 

Lord  Bolmgbroke  farther  objecls,  that  though 
Mofes  afcribes  the  creation  to  God,  ''  yet  when 
*'  God  proceeds  to  the  creation  of  man,  he  calls 
*'  in  other  beings  to  co-operate  with  him,  and 
*'  make  man  in  his  and  their  image.  This  Teems 
'^  to  lay  a  foundation  for  polytheifm,  which  is 
"  inconfiftent  with  that  unity  of  God  which  my 
*'  reafon  fhews  me,  and  which  the  general  tenor 
*'  even  of  the  M?/^/<:  hiilory  attelis*."  And 
fince  by  his  own  acknowlegement  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Mofaic  writings  leads  us  to  aflTert 
the  unity  of  God,  this  plainly  fliews  that  the 
paflage  he  refers  to  was  not  dcfigned  to  infer  po- 
lytheifm. And  if  there  be  fomething  unufual 
in  the  manner  of  exprellion,  it  muft  be  inter- 
preted in  a  confirtency  with  the  whole  Mofaic 
law ;  nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  Mofes  intended 
it  otherwife.  And  this  plainly  appears  from  the 
very  palTage  itfelf  confidercd  in  its  connedion. 
For  after  having  told  us,  Ge?i.  i.  Ver.  26.  that 
Qod  faid^  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image ,  after 

•Vol,  III.  p.  300. 
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LETTER  our  ItkeYisfs :  He  adds,  Veu.  27.  ^nd  God  created 
^"''  ,  man  in  his  image^  in  the  image  of  God  created 
he  him :  Where  it  is  plain,  tiiat  what  iscxprefled 
C^  plurally  in  one  verle  is  fingular  in  the  other: 
And  that  the  dcfign  of  thole  cxprcfllons,  Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image^  was  not  to  fignify 
that  other  beings  joined  with  God  in  the  form- 
ation of  man,  and  in  making  him  in  their  as 
well  as  God's  image;  fince  it  is  exprefly  declared 
in  the  words  immediately  following,  that  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image,    and  for  the 
greater  emphafis,  and  as  it  were  on  purpofe  to 
prevent  fuch  a  conftrudion,  it  is  again  repeated, 
in  the  image  of  God  created  he  him.     I  would 
obferve  by  the  way,  how  much  nobler  the  ac- 
count is,  that  is  given  by  Mofes  of  the  forma- 
tion of  man,  than  that  which  was  given  by  the 
anticnt  Egyptians,  of  whofe  wifdom  and  phi- 
lofophy  our  author  fpeaks  in  fuch  high  terms, 
and  from  whom  he  would  have  us  hc\\Q,vc  Mofes 
derived  all  his  wifdom  and  knowlege.     They 
taught,  as  he  obfcrves  from  'Diodorus  Siculus, 
that  *'  the  firft  of  human  kind  were  quickened 
*'  into  life  by  the  fun,  and  were  animated  fy- 
'*  ftems  of  mud."     And   he  thinks,   that  "  if 
*'  we  are  pcrfuaded  that  this  world  had  a  begin- 
"  ning  in  time,  wc  muft  of  necellity  aflume, 
**  that  the  firft  man  and  the  firft  woman,  or  that 
"  one  man  and  one  woman  at  leaft,  were  pro- 
**  daced  in  full  ftrength  and   vigour  of  body 
"  and  mind  4^/'     This  is  agreeable  to  the  A/^ 

X  Vol.  V.  p.  107,  108. 
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faic  account,  which  is  perfectly  confident  withtETTER 
reafon,  though  there  is  no  great  likelihood,  that  ^"^' 
realbn  alone  could  have  aflured  us  of  it.  For 
as  his  Lordfhip  there  obferves,  "  how  men  came 
*'  into  the  world,  reafon  will  tell,  us  no  better 
'S  than  hiftory  or  tradition  does."  This  there- 
fore is  a  proper  f^abjed  of  divine  revelation. 

It  argues  a  ftrange  difpofition  to  find  fault,  to 
lay  fuch  a  ftrefs  as  Lord  Boltnghroke  has  done, 
upon  that  particular  manner  of  expreflion  Mofes 
ma]s:es  ufe  of,  that  God  refted  the  fe-centh  day  y 
from  all  his  worky  as  if  it  were  alone  fufficicnc 
to  deftroy  the  authority  of  the  Mojaic  writings. 
No  man  that  impartially  confiders  the  nobjc  ac- 
count there  given  of  the  creation,  that  God  is 
reprcfented  as   having  only  Ipoke  and  it  was 
done,  can  reafonably  imagine  that  the  defiga 
of  thofe  exprellions  was  to  fignify  that  God  was 
wearied  with  the  laborious  work  of  creatioriy 
as  our  author  exprefles  it,  and  needed  reft  after 
it,  as  men  do,  who  are  tired  with  their  work. 
Haft  thou  not  known,  faith  the  Prophet  Ifaiahy 
haft  thou  not  heard,  that  the  everlajUng  Gody 
the  Lordy  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
faint eth  not,  neither  ts  weary?  Ifaiah^X,  28. 
All  therefore  that  can  be  underftood  by  that 
manner  of  exprellion  is  only  this,  that  God  had 
thenfinilhed  the  work  of  the  creation,  and  had 
a  divine  complacency  in  it. 

As  to  the  Mo  faic  account  of  the  fall  of  man, 
it  is  what  his  Lordfhip  has  frequently  endea- 
voured to  expofe.     And  it  has  been  a  conftant 
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ETTER  fubjed  of  ridicule  to  the  Deiftical  Writers  in 
^J^J^J;^  every  age.  But  if  it  be  candidly  and  impartially 
examined,  as  it  ftands  connected  with  the  ac- 
count given  by  Mofes  of  man's  original .  dig- 
nity, it  will  appear  to  be  of  great  importance, 
and  to  furnifh  inftrudions  of  excellent  ufe. 

The  account  given  by  Mofes  of  the  ftate  in 
which  man  was  at  firft  created  is  fhort,  but  fuch 
as  tends  to  give  a  noble  idea  of  his  dignity  j  as 
having  been  created  in  the  image  of  God,  in  a 
fiate  of  purity  and  innocence,  and  inverted  with 
a  dominion  over  all  the  other  creatures  in  this 
lower  world.     His  Lordfhip  in  a  paffage  cited 
above  fays,  that  "  fuppofing  the  world  to  have 
*'  had  a  beginning  in  time,  we  muft  of  necejP- 
"  fity  affiime,  that  the  firft  man  and  the  firfl 
*'  woman,  or  that  one  man  and  one  woman  at 
"  leart,  were  produced  in  full  ftrength  and  vi- 
**  gour  of  body  and  mind."     And  indeed  man 
cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  at 
firft  created  in  a  ftate  of  infancy,  for  then  he 
muft  foon  have  pcridicd.     He    was   therefore 
formed  in  a  ftate  of  maturity,  as  were  the  other 
animals,  and  undoubtedly  in  a  found  and  happy 
conftitution  of  body,  and  it  is  equally  reafona- 
blc  to  fuppofc  that  he  was  created  in  an  anfwcr- 
able  perfection  of  mind.    And  that  confequently 
there  was  in  man  at  his  firft  creation,  a  perfcd 
harmony  and  juft  balance  in  tiic  fcveral  facul- 
ties of  his  nature,  that  his  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  were  found  and  clear,  and  uncorrupt, 
his  appetites  and  paftions  in  a  ftarc  of  juft  fub- 
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jci^ion  to  reafon  and  the  law  of  the  mind,  and  letter. 
his  afFedions  rightly  difpofcd.  Here  then  is  a  i^^^^i^ 
ftate  of  moral  reditude,  in  which  according  to 
all  the  diclates  of  reafon  and  good  fenfe  man 
muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  created.  Nor 
can  any  thing  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  fuppofe 
that  this  noble  creature,  who  was  contlituted 
lord  of  this  inferior  creation,  the  crown  and 
ornament  of  God's  works  here  below,  made  his 
firft  appearance  in  the  world,  as  a  huge  over- 
grown infant,  in  full  vigour  indeed  and  beauty 
of  body,  but  a  mere  child  in  undcrftanding,  and 
with  a  foul  utterly  unfurnifhed.  It  is  realbnable 
to  believe,  that  he  that  made  him  would  not 
turn  him  out  into  the  world  abfolutely  deiUtute 
of  knowlege  and  ideas,  but  that  he  immediately 
endued  him  with  fo  much  knowlege  of  things, 
efpecially  of  his  Maker,  of  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  of  his  duty,  as  qualified  him  for  an- 
fwering  the  ends  of  his  being.  Mofes  informs 
us,  that  great  things  were  done  for  him  by  the 
beneficent  Creator.  That  he  was  pleafed  in  his 
great  goodnefs  to  provide  a  peculiarly  delightful 
feat  for  the  entertainment  of  his  innocent  crea- 
ture, a  blifsful  paradife,  where  he  was  placed 
amidft  a  profufion  of  joys.  And  as  there  was 
none  among  the  inferior  animals,  that  were  put 
under  his  dominion,  with  whom  he  could  cul- 
tivate that  fociety  and  fricndfhip  for  which  his 
nature  was  formed,  it  pleafed  God  to  make  ano- 
ther creature  of  his  own  kind,  bone  of  his  bone, 
and  fielh  of  his  flefh,  adorned  with  ail  the  charms 
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LETTER  of  beauty  and  innocence,  to  whom  he  was  to 
^"J-    be  united  in  the  deareft  ties  of  love.     And  from 
them  was  to  proceed  a  race  of  creatures  of  the 
fame  Ipecies. 

In  this  ftate  man  was  undoubtedly  obliged  by 
the  law  of  his  creation  to  obey  and  adore  his 
Creator  and  Sovereign  Lord  and  Benefador,  and 
to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  all  his  known 
commands.      But  though  univerfal  obedience 
was  his  duty,  Mofes  acquaints  us  that  there  was 
a  particular  command  given  him  by  way  of  trial. 
Kor  was  there  any  thing  in  this  unbecoming  the 
Supreme  Wifdom  and  Goodnefs.     Since  God 
was  pleafcd  to  conftitute  him  lord  of  this  in- 
ferior creation,  and  had  given  him  To  large  a 
grant,  and  fo  many  advantages,  it  was  manifeftly 
proper  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  heftiould  re- 
quire fome  particular  inftance  of  homage  and 
fealty,  to  put  him  in  mind,  that  he  was  under 
the  dominion  of  an  higher  Lord,  on  whom  he 
depended,   and    to  whom  he  owed  an  unre- 
fervcd  fubjedion.     And  what  properer  inftance 
could  there  be  in  the  circumftances  man  was 
then  in,  than  his  being  obliged  in  obedience  to 
the  divine  command  to  abftain  from  one  or 
more  of  the  delicious  fruits  of  paradife?    It 
pleafed  God  to  infift  only  upon  his  abftaining 
from  one,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  indulged 
him  a  full  liberty  as  to  all  the  reft.     And  this 
fcrved  both  as  an  ad  of  homage  to  the  Su- 
preme Lord,    from  whofe  bountiful  grant  he 
held  paradife,  and  all  its  enjoyments,  and  it  was 
alfo  fitted  to  teach  him  a  noble  and  ufeful  It^on. 

of 
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of  abftinence  and  felf-denial,  one  of  the  moft letter 

"VTTT 

important  blefllngs  in  a  ftate  of  probation,  and 
alfo  of  unrefcrved  fubmillion  to  God's  autho- 
rity and  will,  and  an  implicit  refignation  to  his 
fovereign  vvifdom  and  goodnefs.  It  tended  to 
habituate  him  to  keep  his  fenfitive  appetite  in  a 
perfed  fubjedion  to  the  law  of  reafon,  in  which 
confifts  the  proper  order  and  harmony  of  the  hu- 
man nature,  and  to  take  him  off  from  too  clofc 
att' attachment  to  fenfible  good,  and  alfo  to  keep 
his  defire  after  knowlege  within  jult  bounds,  fo 
as  to  be  content  with  knowing  what  is  good  and 
ufeful,  and  not  to  pry  with  an  unwarrantable 
curiofity  into  things  that  it  did  not  belong  to  him 
to  know. 

A/i?/^j  farther  informs  us,  that  ourfirft  parents 
tranfgrefled  the  command  given  them  for  the  trial 
of  their  obedience,  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 
How  they  came  to  do  this,  when  they  were 
created  innocent  and  upright,  may  feem  ftrange, 
and  really  is  fo.  But  the  fame  objection  might 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  fii-(l  fin,  or 
tranfgrcllion  of  the  divine  law,  whenever  it  hap- 
pened, whether  among  men  or  angels.  For,  ex- 
cept we  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  created  a6tu- 
ally  depraved,  or  under  a  necellity  of  finning, 
which  would  be  to  make  God  himfelf  the  author 
of  fin,  they  muft  have  been  formed  in  a  ftate  of 
purity  and  rectitude,  and  capable  of  keeping  the 
law  of  God  which  was  given  them  as  the  rule 
of  their  obedience.  And  then  the  difficulty 
would  recur,  how  came  thefto  fall  and  difobey, 
when  they  might  fo  eafily  have  ftood  and  con- 
tinued 
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LETTERtinucd  in  their  obedience?  All  that  can  be  faid 
.j^^^^Jl^  is,  that  man  though  created  upright,  and  with* 
out  any  wrong  afFedions  or  difpofitions,  yet  was 
a  free  agent,  and  therefore  had  it  in  his  power 
to  difobey.  The  account  given  by  Mojes  of 
the  firft  fui  is  very  Oiort.  There  were  probably 
feveral  circumftances  attending  it,  which  we  are 
not  informed  of.  But  from  what  is  faid  of  it, 
we  may  gather  that  the  tempter,  who,  by  the 
confcnt  of  the  J^zc;///;  zxi^Chrijiian  church,  was 
an  evil  fpuit  making  ufe  of  the  ferpent  as  an 
inftrument,  endeavoured  both  to  work  upon  the 
fenfitive  appetite,  and  upon  that  defire  of  know- 
lege  and  pre-eminence  fo  natural  to  the  human 
mind,  and  which  is  of  great  advantage  when 
kept  within  proper  bounds.  He  might  probably 
pretend,  that  the  tree  had  an  hidden  excellent 
virtus  in  it,  of  which  he  might  plead  his  own 
experience  as  a  proof:  And  that  therefore  they 
had  fome  way  milunderflood  the  command,  or 
at  lead  God  would  not  be  fevere  upon  them  if 
they  tranfgrefled  it.  If  they  had  exercifed  their 
thinking  powers,  as  they  might  and  ought  to 
have  done,  they  might  eafily  have  feen  through 
thefe  fpecious  illufions.  But  this  they  negleded, 
and  were  inexcufable  in  doing  fo  :  Since  they 
ought  not  to  have  hearkened  to  any  pretences 
or  infinuations  whatfoever  againft  an  exprefs  di- 
vine command,  fo  plainly  given,  and  which  was 
particularly  defigned  as  a  trial  of  their  obedience* 
and  was  fo  ealy  to  be  obferved.  Their  difobey- 
ing  in  fuch  circumftances  was  in  effcd  an  attempt 

ta 
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to  throw  off  the  allegiance  they  owed  to  GocIjLetter 
an  infurredion  againft  his  fovereign  authority, 
and  an  arraigning  his  governing  wifdom,  and 
the  bafeft  ingratitude  to  his  infinite  goodnefs, 
which  had  placed  them  in  fuch  a  noble  and 
happy  ftation,  and  had  heaped  fo  many  favours 
and  benefits  upon  them.  And  now  they  had  no- 
thing but  difmal  profpeds  before  them.  There 
was  an  unhappy  change  in  the  face  of  things. 
They  were  expelled  out  of  paradife.  The  earth 
loft  much  of  its  beauty  and  fertility  :  And  they 
became  fubjed  to  many  pains,  difeafcs,  and 
death.  Yet  God  did  not  utterly  caft  them  off. 
He  gave  them  tokens  of  his  readinefs  to  receive 
them  to  his  grace  and  favour  upon  their  fincere 
repentance.  And  by  the  original  promife,  the 
true  nature  and  dcfign  of  which  was  probably 
more  diHindtly  explained  to  our  firft  parents  than 
is  mentioned  in  that  fhort  account,  lie  gave  thern 
to  underftand,  that  he  would  not  leave  them 
to  pcrifh  without  remedy  under  the  curfe  and 
mifcry  brought  upon  them  by  means  of  the 
tempter  5  and  that  lie  would  raife  up  for  them 
a  glorious  Deliverer  who  was  to  proceed  from 
the  woman's  feed,  and  to  refcue  them  from  the 
miferics  and  ruin,  to  which  they  had  expofed 
themfelves  by  their  fin  and  apoftafy.  And  there 
is  reafon  to  think,  that  they  had  hopes  given 
them,  that  though  they  were  ftill  to  be  fubjed 
to  many  evils,  and  to  temporal  death  as  the  et- 
fcds  and  punilliments  of  fin,  yet  upon  their  re- 
pentance; and  fincere,  tho'  imperfed  obedience, 
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LETTERthey  were  to  be  raifed  to  abetter  life.  And 
.^^^  accordingly  tiie  hopes  of  pardoning  mercy,  and 
the  expedation  of  a  future  life,  feem  to  have 
obtained  from  the  beginning,  and  to  have  fpread 
generally  among  mankind,  and  made  a  part  of 
the  primitive  religion  derived  from  the  hrft  pa- 
rents and  anceftors  of  the  human  race. 

I  have  laid  thcfe  things  together,  that  we  may 
the  better  form  a  judgment  concerning  theM^?- 
jaic  account.  The  fum  of  it  is  this.  <That  man 
was  originally  created  pure  and  upright,  con- 
ftituted  foon  after  his  creation  in  a  happy  para- 
dife,  and  admitted  to  many  tokens  of  the  divine 
love  and  favour :  But  that  he  fell  from  that  ftate 
by  finning  againft  God,  and  violating  the  com- 
mand given  him  as  a  tefl:  of  his  obedience: 
And  that  he  thereby  brought  death  and  mifery 
into  the  world  with  all  the  penal  evils  to  which 
the  human  nature  is  now  obnoxious.  And  thefe 
are  excellent  inftrudions.  What  can  be  more 
agreeable  to  right  reafon,  or  have  a  better  efFed, 
when  really  believed,  than  that  God  made  man 
at  firft  upright  and  happy,  in  a  ftate  of  moral 
reditude :  That  fin  which  was  owing  to  his  wil- 
ful defcclion  from  God,  was  the  fourcc  of  all 
the  evils  to  which  the  human  nature  is  now  cx- 
pofcd,  and  which  therefore  are  not  chargeable 
on  God,  or  on  his  original  conilitution,  but  on 
man  himfelf :  Thar  mankind  arc  now  in  a  lapf- 
cd  ftate,  but  not  forfaken  of  God,  who  hath- 
in  his  great  goodnefs  provided  a  proper  remedy, 
and  hath  been  p leafed  to  afliire  them  of  his  rea- 
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dinefs  to  receive  them  to  his  grace  and  favour, letter 
and  to  accept  and  reward  their  repentance  and  t^^^L; 
fincerc  obedience. 

And  now  upon  this  view  of  things  it  wiil  be 
no  hard  matter  to  anfwer  the  objedions  which 
Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  urged  againft  the  Mofaic 
account  of  the  fall. 

He  reprefents  it  as  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that 
**  this  moral  fyftem  was  deftroyed  by  the  wiles 
"  of  a  ferpent,  and  by  the  eating  of  an  apple, 
"  almoft  as  foon  as  it  began,  againft  the  inren- 
"  tion  as  well  as  command  of  the  creator  */' 
As  to  the  command  given  to  oar  firft  parents  to 
abftain  from  the  fruit  of  a  particular  trcC;,  at 
the  fame  time  that  they  had  a  full  grant  made  to 
them  of  all  the  other  delicious  fruits  of  paradifc, 
it  had  nothing  in  it  inconfiftent  with  the  divine 
goodnefs  5  and  it  hath  been  fhewn,  that  in  the 
circumftances  man  was  then  in,  it  was  a  com- 
mand very  proper  to  be  given;  and  the  tranf- 
grefling  this  command  at  the  follicitations  of 
any  tempter  whatfoever  was  an  inexcufable  act 
of  difobedience:  That  this  fm  was  committed 
againft  the  intention  as  well  as  command  of  the 
Creator y  is  very  true,  if  by  its  being  againft  his 
intention  be  underftood  that  it  was  what  he  did 
not  encourage  or  approve;  though  it  was  what 
he  forefaw,  and  thought  fit  in  his  wife  provi- 
dence to  permit.  He  urges  indeed,  that  "  God 
"  might  have  prevented  man's  fall  by  a  littfe 
"  lefs  indulgence  to  what  is  called  free-will f." 

♦  Vol.  III.  p.  301.  t  ^-'^• 
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LETTER^j-j(j  lie  elfewherc  mentions  ''  the  feverity  with 
\,y^r>^**^  which  God  punifhed  our  fi/ft  parents  for  a 
**  fault  which  he  foreknew  they  would  commit 
"  when  he  abandoned  their  free-will  to   the 
"  temptation  of  committing  it  *."     This,   if 
it  proved  any  thing,  would  prove  that  it  is  un- 
juft  in  God  ever  to  punifh  any  man  for  any  fin 
at  all:  For  whenever  men  fin,  it  may  be   faid 
that  he  leaves  them  to  their  own  free-will,  and 
that  it  is  what  he  foreknew.     No  doubt  God 
might  by  an  exertion  of  his  abfolute  omnipo- 
tency  have  hindered  our  firfl:  parents  from  fin- 
ing; and  he  might  have  hindered  either  men  or 
angels  from  ever  finning  at  all.     But  we  fee, 
that  in  fad  he  chufcs,  as  a  moral  governor,  to 
deal  with  men  as  moral  agents,  and  leaves  them 
to  the  liberty  of  their  own  wills.     And  in  the 
cafe  here  referred  to  man  had  full  power  to  have 
ftood,  and  to  have  refified  the  temptation  i  and 
his  not  (o  doing  was  his  own  fault,  and  not 
owing  to  any  defed  of  goodnefs  in  God.     He 
himfclf  furnifiies  a  proper  anfwer  to  his  own  ob- 
jcclion,  when  heobfcrvcs,  that  *'  it  may  be  truly 
"  faid,  that  God  when  he  gave  us  our  reafon, 
"  left  us  to  our  free-will,  to  make  a  proper  or 
"  improper  ufe  of  it ;  fo  that  we  are  obliged  to 
"  our  Creator  for  a  certain  rule  and  fufficient 
"  means  of  arriving  at   happinefs,    and  have 
"  none  to  blame  but  ourfclves  when  we  fail  of 
"  it  t-"    And  to  the  feme  purpolc  he  faith,  that 
''  God  has  given  to  his  human  creatures  the 

•Vel.V.  p.  Y-i.  t  lb.  p.  388. 
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"  materials  of  phyfical  and  moral  happinefs,  and  letter 
"  has  given  them  faculties  and  powers  to  coiled  {^^ 
**  and  apply  thcfe  materials.— What  we  Ihail  do 
"  for  ourfelves,  he  has  left  to  the  freedom  of 
f*  our  eleciions  *." 

He  urges,  that  "  the  dodrine  of  two  inde- 
"  pendent  principles,  the  one  good,  the  orhcr 
"  evil,  is  not  fo  abfurd  as  the  doftrine  of  an 
"  inferior  dependent  being,  who  is  afllimed  to 
"  be  the  author  of  all  evil ;  and  that  to  ailirm, 
*'  that  a  God  fovereignly  good,  fufrers  en  infc- 
*'  rior  dependent  being  to  deface  his  work  ia 
any  fort,  and  to  make  his  other  creatures  both 
criminal  and  miferable,  is  ftill  more  injurious 
to  the  Supreme  Being  f."  And  again  he  re- 
peats it,  that  "  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  good- 
"  ncfsand  wifdom  of  God,  to  fufFer  an  inferior 
*'  being,  his  creature,  and  a  creature  in  actual 
"  rebellion,  to  baffle  his  defigns :}:."  And  it 
he  fuffered  this  evil  being  to  compel  them  to  be 
criminal  and  miferable,  it  would  be  fo.  But 
not,  if  he  fuffered  him  bnly  to  tempt  and  to 
feduce,  and  at  the  fame  time  made  them  every 
way  able  to  withfland  the  temptation,  and  pro- 
vided them  with  fufhcient  means  to  that  pur- 
pofe  s  which  v/as  the  cafe  of  our  firft  parents. 
God  had  done  all  that  was  proper  foij-him  to  do 
as  a  moral  governor  to  prevent  the  dcfcdion. 
He  had  formed  them  in  a  ftate  of  moral  redi- 
tude,*  and  endued  them  with  good  difpbfitions. 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  474.  •)-  Vol.  IV.  p.  20. 
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LETTER  The  creation  wasfrefh  about  them,  and  the  glo- 
^_^^_^^_;^  rioLis  evidences  of  the  divine  wifdom,  power, 
and  goodnefs !  They  knew  that  he  was  the 
Author  of  their  beings,  and  that  from  him 
flowed  all  the  blelTings  they  enjoyed.  He  had 
given  them  the  moft  exprefs  injundion  in  the 
plaineft  terms,  and  ftrongly  inforced,  to  prevent 
their  dtfobedience.  1  fee  not  therefore  why 
God  fhould  exert  his  own  omnipotency  to  hin- 
der Satan  from  tempting  them,  fince  he  could 
only  tempt,  but  not  compel :  And  they  were 
fufliciently  armed  and  provided  againft  every 
temptation  that  could  befal  them,  if  they  would 
but  uic  the  (Irength  and  advantages  they  had; 
which,  all  things  confidcrcd,  were  fuperior  to 
thofe  that  any  of  their  pofterity  have  been  fince 
pofTefled  of. 

His  Lordfhip  takes  notice  of  "  the  feverity 
**  which  had  been  exercifed  on  the  whole  race 
"  of  mankind,  who  (hare  in  the  punifhment, 
"  though  not  in  the  crime  *."  And  again  he 
charges  the  divines  for  fuppofing  "  that  all  man- 
"  kind  were  punifhed  for  the  fin  of  one  f-" 
That  mankind  are  now  fubjed  to  the  evils  Mofes 
mentions  as  the  confequence  of  the  fall,  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  ground,  pains  and  ficknefs  in 
child-bearing,  difeafesand  death,  is  undeniable. 
The  only  difference  between  the  MoJ'aic  ac- 
count, and  that  of  thofe  who  ridicule  it,  is 
that  they  fuppofe  all  thefe  evils  to  be  the  necef- 
fary  effeds  of  the  original  conftitution  and  ap- 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  321.        t  i^.  p.  485.-866  alfo  lb.  p.  284. 
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pointmenr  of  God  at  the  firft  formation  of  man  letter. 
and  of  the  world  ;  but  Mofes  fuppofcs  the  ori-  ijij!!.  , 
ginal  conftitution  oi"  things  to  have  been  much 
more  happy  5  and  that  all  thcfc  evils  were 
brought  into  the  world  in  confequence  of  man's 
voluntary  defection  from  QoA.  And  which  of 
thelw  nppoikioiiS  is  moft  honourable  to  God, 
and  moft  likely,  if  believed,  to  have  a  good 
effect  upon  the  minds  of  men,  may  be  left  to 
any  impartial  and  thinking  perfon  to  determine. 
And  it  feems  ver\'  odd,  that  it  fhould  be  repre- 
fented  as  unjuH:  in  God  to  lay  thofe  evils  upon 
men  in  confequence  of  the  fin  of  our  ririf  pa- 
rents, which  they  might  eafily  have  avoided, 
when  it  is  accounted  no  refledion  upon  the 
jufticc  and  goodnefs  of  God  to  lay  thole  evils 
upon  men  by  the  original  conftitution,  without 
any  regard  to  fm,  either  of  their  firil  parents,  or 
their  own. 

On  fuppofition  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  the  ] 
fountains  and  protoplalts  of  the  human  race, 
it  feems  evident  that  their  pofterity  muil  fufFer 
under  the  confequences  of  their  defcdion.  If 
they  were  banillied  from  Paradife,  and  it  was 
juft  they  fhould  be  lb,  their  pofterity  could  not 
cxped  to  be  continued  in  it.  \i  their  natures 
became  tainted,  and  fubjed  to  difeafes  and 
death,  they  could  only  convey  tainted  and  mor- 
tal natures  to  their  offspring.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  providence, 
children  often  fuffer  evils  that  were  originally 
owing  to  the  crimes  of  their  parents  and  an- 
I  i  3  ccftors. 
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tETTER^cftors.   Wicked  parents  often  by  their  bad  con- 
j^"^^  dud  forfeit  advantages  for  their  children  as  well 
as  themfelvcs ;  and  not  only  propagate  diftem- 
pered  bodies  to  them,  but  confidcring  the  great 
influence  that  the  bodily  oralis  and  temperament 
hath  upon  the  difpofitions  of  the  mind,  they  are 
frequently    inftrumental    in    conveying  bodily 
conftitutions,   which  incline  them  to  vicious  af- 
fcdioiis  and  diforderly  pafllons,  though  they  do 
not  bring  them  under  an  abfolute  necellity  of 
finning,  or  imitating  their  father's  vices  j  fince 
it  is  appointed  that  mankind  fhould  be  propa- 
gated in  a  way  of  fucceilive  generation,  it  is 
evident  tha*-  children  mud   in  many  cafes  be 
greatly  dependent  on  their  parents,  and  derive 
i;reat  blellin<;s  or  evils  from  them.     And  this 
may  on   many   accounts  be  fuppofed  to  hold 
much  more  ilrongly  with  refpcd  to  the  hrft  pa- 
rents of  the  human  race,  than  any  others. 

As  to  the  exceptions  our  author  makes  againft 
fome  particular  cxpreflions  made  ufe  of,   and 
circumftances  related,  in  the  Mojaic  account  of 
the  fall,  they  are  no  other  than  what  have  been 
I  frequently  repeated  and  anfwcred.     Dr.  Tindal 
I  had  urged    the  fame    objcclions,    and   feveral 
p-  I  pthers,  more  diflindly,  and  with  greater  force  5 
I  and  1  have  confidcrcd  them  largely  and  particu- 
larly in  my  anfwer  to  that  writer  5  to  which 
therefore  1  beg  leave  to  refer,  having  already  in- 
iilted  longer  on  this  fjbjcd  than  I  intended  *. 
I  would  only   farther  obfcrve,    that  fome  re- 

"  ?  See  anfwer  to  Chrirtianity  as  old  as  the  creation,  Vol.11. 
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iparkable  traces  of  the  primitive  paradifical  flate^ETTER 
of  man,  and  a  fall  from  that  ftate,  are  obfcrv-  ^^r^-^ 
able  in  the  traditions  of  the  antient  fages,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world.  And  there  is  great 
reafon  to  think,  that  at  the  time  when  Mofes 
wriiy  thofe  traditions  were  more  diftindly 
known.  Lord  Bolmgbroke  pronounces  the  ac- 
count of  the  fall  to  be  a  morale  philofophkal 
Egyptian  allegory^  defigned  to  account  for  the 
introduttion  of  evil  '^.  And  if  he  had  looked 
upon  it  in  that  light,  he  had  no  right  to  urge 
the  literal  fenfe  of  it  as  an  objection  againft  the 
authority  of  the  Mcfaic  writings. 

I  proceed  in  the  lalt  place  to  confider  what  his 
Loidrhiphas  offered  with  regard  to  thefandions 
of  the  law  of  Mojcs,  He  obferves,  that  *'  in 
"  the  twenty  eighth  chapter  of  Deuteroncm-y, 
"  Mofes  on  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  be- 
"  tweed' God  and  the  people,  employs  no  ar- 
**  gument  to  induce  the  latter  to  a  ftrid  obfer- 
"  vation  of  it,  of  an  higher  nature  than  pro* 
"  mifes  of  immediate  good,  and  threatenings 
*'  of  immediate  evil.  They  are  exhorted  to 
*'  keep  the  law,  not  for  the  fake  of  the  law, 
**  nor  for  the  fake  of  God,  but  for  confidera- 
*'  tions  of  another  kind,  and  where  not  only 
"  their  wants  were  to  be  fupplied,  but  all  their 

*'    appetites  and  pairions   to   be  gratified • 

"  their  avarice,  and  all  their  other  appetites 
*'  and  pailions.  God  purcliafed,  as  it  were, 
"  their  obedience  with  this  mercenary  bar- 
•*  gain  f."    That  we  may  judge  of  the  con- 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  350.  T  Vol.III.  p,  ^91,  Z'-jz. 
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^^.^^  he  himfelf,  when  fpeaking  in  high  terms  of  the 
law  of  nature,  as  having  fufficient  proofs  of  a 
divine  faniriofi,  and  a  divine  originaly  affirms 
the  fan£tions  of  that  law  to  be  only  temporal^ 
and  that  they  are  fuch  as  afFedt  nations  colleci- 
ivelyy  not  men  individually.  And  he  proves 
thefe  divine  fandions,  as  he  calls  them,  to  be 
fufiicicnt,  becaufc  fuch  as  thefe  were  the  fandi- 
ons of  the  law  of  Mofes  *.  He  often  infifts  upon 
it,  that  the  only  fandion  of  the  natural  law  ap- 
pointed by  divine  providence  is  this,  that  nati- 
onal virtue  (hall  produce  national  happinefs, 
and  national  vice  fhall  produce  national  mifery. 
If  therefore  national  bleflings  were  promifed 
in  the  Mojaic  conUitution  as  rewards  of  their 
obedience,  and  national  evils  and  calamities  de- 
nounced as  the  punifhments  of  their  wickednefs 
and  dilbbediencc,  there  was  nothing  in  this,  ac- 
cording to  his  fcheme,  but  what  was  highly 
proper^  and  perfcdly  agreeable  to  the  law  of, 
nature.  Yet  he  thinks  fit  to  reprcfent  it  as  a 
mercenary  bargain  ;  as  if  it  was  wrong  to  annex 
any  fandions  at  all  to  that  law  ;  for  if  any  were 
annexcd,thcy  mufb  upon  his  fcheme  of  principles, 
be  only  of  a  temporal  nature.  As  to  what  he  ob- 
ferves,  that  "  the  Ifraelites  were  exhorted  to  keep 
*'  the  law,  not  for  the  fake  of  the  law,  nor  for  the 
<'  fake  of  God,  but  for  confidcrations  cf  another 
^'  kind,  in  vvhich  all  their  appetites  andpailions, 
^^  their  ambition,  avarice,  &c.  were  to  be  grati- 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  90. 
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"  fied."  This  is  very  unfairly  reprefentcd.  The  letter 
ble (lings  promifed  in  the  paflage  he  refers  to,  ^ 
^eut>  xxviii  i,  14.  are  indeed  chiefly  of  a  national 
kind.  But  there  is  no  promile  made  to  them 
of  extenfive  conqueft  and  univerfal  empire  5  and 
it  is  evident^  as  I  have  elfewhere  fhewn  *,  that 
their  conftitution  was  not  defigned  or  fitted  for 
it.  If  they  obeyed  the  laws  given  them,  they 
were  to  have  fruitful  and  healthful  feafons,  to 
enjoy  peace,  plenty,  and  many  bleffings,  in  their 
own  land.  And  it  was  promifcd  them,  that  if 
they  were  invaded  by  their  enemies,  they  lliould 
be  proteded  againft  them,  and  prove  vidorious 
over  them:  That  they  fhould  be  happy  and  ho- 
nourable above  all  other  nations :  And  that  God 
would  eftablifhthem  an  holy  people  to  himfelf, 
which  included  a  promife  of  having  their  fpiri- 
tual  privileges  continued  to  them,  with  the 
tokens  of  God's  fpecial  favour  and  gracious  pre- 
fence  among  them,  which  was  their  happinefs 
and  their  glory.  Any  one  that  impartially  con- 
fiders  the  Mofaical  writings,  will  tind,  that  the 
laws  there  given  to  the  Ifraelites  are  enforced 
upon  them  by  a  great  variety  of  important  con- 
fiderations.  The  excellency  of  the  laws  them- 
felves  is  reprefented ;  as  particularly  T^etit.  iv.  (5, 
7,  8.  And  frequently  is  that  fhort  but  compre- 
henfive  declaration  Subjoined  to  their  laws,  / 
am  the  Lord,  Jehovah.  They  are  urged  to 
obedience  by  the  conftderation  of  God's  fove- 
reign  authority  and  fupreme  dominion,  of  his 

•  See  anfwer  to  Morgan,  Vol.1,  p.  134,  135. 
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;-ETTER  infinite  rigliteouliiefs  and  goodnefs,  of  the  grear 
^^J";^  tilings  he  had  done  for  them,  and  the  fpccial  re-  • 
lation  he  flood  in  towards  them,  by  the  grati- 
tude they  owed  to  him  for  all  his  benefits,  by 
the  hope  of  his  favour,  and  fear  of  his  difplea- 
fure.  For  they  were  taught  that  noble  lelfon, 
that  in  and  fioni  him  alone  they  were  to  look, 
for  happinefs,  whether  relating  to  the  people  ia 
general,  or  to  particular  perfons. 

It  may  not  be  improper  on  thisoccafion  to  ob-. 
ferve,  that  his  Lordihip  has  taken  upon  him  to 
affirm,  that  "  there  cannot  be  any  thing  fo  im-n 
*'  pioufly  interclkd  and  craving,  as  the  fenti- 
"  ments  afcribed  by  Mofes  to  the  patriarchs." 
And  he  inftances  "  in  J-acob't  vow,  and  the  con- 
*'  ditional  engagement  he  took  with  God." 
Gen.  xxviii.  20,  21,  22. 4^  But  to  fet  this  mat- 
ter in  a  proper  light,  of  which  he  has  been 
pleafed  to  make  a  molt  unjult  reprefentation,  it 
muO:  be  confidcred,  that  immediately  before  * 
the  account  which  is  given  us  of  "Jacolfh  vow, 
we  are  informed  of  a  vifion  he  had  when  he 
was  fetting  out  upon  his  journey  to  Tadan- 
Aram,  in  which  God  renewed  the  promiles  to 
him,  which  had  been  made  to  Ahrakam  con- 
cerning the  giving  the  land  of  Canaa?!  to  his  po- 
Ikrity,  and  that  in  his  feed  all  the  families  of 
the  earth  fhould  be  blciled  :  At  the  fame  time 
alluring  him,  that  he  would  be  with  him  m  all 
places  whirher  he  went,  and  would  bring  him 
again  into  that  land,   ver.  12,  ly     It   was  Ia 

l  Vo!.  III.  p.  291,  292* 
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confequence  of  this  vifion  that  ^acob  made  his  letter 
vow  the  next  morning  j  the  defign  of  which  ^i^iSl^ 
was  to  exprefs  the  fenfe  he  had  of  the  divine 
goodnefs,  and  his  confidence  in  God's  gracious 
protedion  i  and  to  declare  his  folemn  refolu- 
tion,  that  if  God  would  be  with  him,  and  keep 
him  in  his  way,   and  would  give  him  bread  to 
eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on  [which  fhews  the 
moderation  of  his  defires]    fo  that  he  fhould 
come  again  to  his  father's  houfe  in  peace,  he 
would  after  his  return  make  an  open  public  ac- 
knowlegement  of  his  gratitude  and  devotion  to 
the  Lord  as  his  God,  fet  apart  that  place  where 
God  had  appeared  to  him  to  his  worfhip,  and 
would  devote  the  tenth  of  all  the  fubftanceGod 
fhould  give  him  to  his  fervice.     This  inftead  of 
being  impioujly  inter efted  and  cravings  will  ap- 
pear to  every  perfon  that  judges  candidly  and  im- 
partially to  be  a  great  argument  of  the  fimplicity 
and  goodnefs  of  Jacob's  heart,  and  of  a  pious 
and  weli-difpofed  mind  :  Though  undoubtedly 
it  muft  appear  abfurd  to  our  author,  who  does 
not  believe  that  God  concerneth  himfelf  witia 
the  individuals  of  the  human  race. 

His  LordChip  frequently  obferves,  that  in  the 
law  of  Mofes  there  is  no  mention  made  of  future 
rewards  and  punifhments.  He  fometimes  pofi- 
tively  aflcrts,  that  Mofes  did  not  believe  the  t  f*^\j^ 
immortality  of  the  foul,  nor  the  rewards  and  !  "^^-  ' 
punifhments  of  another  lifej  for  if  he  had,  he 
would  have  taught  it  to  that  people  t,  and  that 
Solomon  x^az  wifeft  of  their  kings  decides  againft 

it. 
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LETTERit*.     But  in  other  paflages  he  infmuates,   that 
^J"-     M<?/^i  might  pollibly  believe  it  himlelf,  though 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  mention  it  to  the 
people;  and  reprefents  it  as  a  moft  furprizing 
thing,  that  '^  a  dodtrine  fo  ufeful  to  all  religions, 
"  and  therefore  incorporated  into  all  the  iyftems 
'     *'  of  Paganifm,  fhould  be  left  wholly  out  of 
*'  that  of  they^'^jf."    And  he  endeavours  to 
draw  an  argument  from  this  againft  the  divine 
original  of  this  conftitution.     This  is  what  he 
particularly  urgeth  in  the  conclufion  of  the 
twenty "firft  of  his  Fragments  and  Effays  in  his 
fifth  volume,  where  he  introduces  it  in  a  very 
pompous  manner  *'  as  an  obfervation,  which 
"  he  does  not  remember  to  have  feen  or  heard 
*'  urged  on  one  fide,    or  anticipated  on  the 
'^  other,  and  which,  he  thinks,  evidently  ihews 
*'  how  abfurd  as  well  as  improper  it  is  to  afcribc 
*'  thefe  Mofaical  laws  to  God."    The  obferva- 
tion is  this:  That  *'  neither  the  people  oilfraely 
"  nor  their  legiflator  perhaps,  knew  any  thing 
"  of  another  life,  wherein  the  crimes  commit- 

"  ted  in  this  life  are  to  be  punifhed. AU 

*'  though  he  might  have  learned  this  doftrinc, 
''  which  was  not  fo  much  a  fecret  dodrine,  as  it 
"  may  be  prcfumed  the  unity  of  the  fupremc 
*'  God  was,  among  the  Egyptians.  Whether 
"  Mofes  had  learned  this  among  their  fchools, 
*'  cannot  be  determined ;  but  this  may  be  ad- 
*'  vanced  with  aflurance :  If  Mofei  knew  that 
^^  crimes,  and  therefore  idolatry  one  of  the 

<  Vol.  III.  p.  290.       t  Vol. V.  p.  338, 239- 
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"  greateO,  were  to  be  punifhed  in  another  life,  letter 
**  he  deceived  the  people  in  the  covenant  they  J^1J^J>^ 
*'  made  by  his  intervention  with  God.     If  he 
"  did  not  know  it,   I  fay  it  with  horror,  the 
'*  confequence  according  to  the  hypothefis  I 
*'  oppofe,  muft  be,  that  God  deceived  both  him 
"  and  them.     In  either,  a  covenant  or  bargain 
"  was  made,  wherein  the  conditions  of  obe- 
"  dience  and  difobediencc,  were  not  fully,  nor 
^'  by  confequence  fairly  ftated.     The  Ifrael- 
'*  ites  had  better  things  to  hope,  and  worfe  to 
**  fear,  than  thofe  that   were  expreffed  in  it. 
"  And  their  whole  hiftory  feems  to  fhew  how 
"  much  need  they  had  of  thefe  additional  mo- 
"  tives  to  reftrain  them  from  polytheifm  and 
**  idolatry,  and  to  anfwer  the  affumed  purpofe 
**  of  divine  providence  *."     This  is  his  boafted 
argument,  and  what  feems  mightily  to  recom- 
mend it  to  him,  he  looks  upon  it  to  be  new, 
and  what  no  man  had  infifted  on  before. 

My  firft  remark  upon  it  is  this :  That  he  could 
not  with  any  confiftency  urge  the  not  making 
cxprefs  mention  of  a  future  ftatc,  as  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  that  it  is  abfurd  and  impious  to 
afcribe  the  Mofaical  law  to  God,  fince  it  ap- 
pears from  feveral  parts  of  his  book,  that  he 
himfelf  did  not  believe  the  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments  of  a  future  (late.  He  ought  rather  upon 
his  hypothefis  to  have  conceived  a  high  opinion 
of  Mofes's  ftrid  regard  to  truth,  fince  he  chofe 
not  to  make  ufe  of  a  pious  fraud,  or  of  falfe 

♦  Vol.  V.  p.  195. 
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LETTERand  deceitful  motives,  when  it  would  have  been 

YTTT 

^^^.^^  his  intcreft,  and  for  the  advantage  of  his  laws,  td 
have  done  fo.  If  it  be  faid,  that  this  is  only  urged 
as  an  argument  ad  hominem,  which  though 
falfe  and  inconclufive  in  itfelf,  yet  is  conclufive 
upon  the  hypothefis  of  his  adverfaries,  and  pro- 
per to  diftrels  and  embarrafs  them,  they  will 
perhaps  find  it  no  difficult  matter  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  this  dilemma.  For  if  it  fhould 
be  allowed,  that  neither  Mofes^  nor  any  of  the 
people,  had  any  aiTurance  of  a  future  ftate,  it 
would  not  follow,  that  God  in  not  revealing  it 
deceived  him  or  them.  If  indeed  he  had  ex- 
prefly  told  them,  that  the  notion  of  a  future 
ftate  was  falfe,  and  that  they  had  no  rewards  or 
punifhments  to  fear  after  this  life  is  at  an  end, 
then  fuppofing  there  were  future  rewards  and 
punifhments,  this  would  have  been  a  deceiving 
them  in  the  ftridcft,  properelt  fenfe.  But 
merely  not  to  reveal  it  to  them,  was  not  to  de- 
ceive them.  And  whereas  he  urges,  that  on 
that  fuppofition  there  was  a  covenant  or  bargain 
made,  in  which  the  conditions  of  obedience 
and  difobediencc  were  not  fully,  nor  by  confe- 
quence  fairly  dated  j  this  proceeds  upon  the 
fuppofition,  that  if  God  made  a  covenant  with 
them,  he  would  not  deal  fairly,  if  he  did  not 
lay  before  them  all  the  rewards  and  punifhments 
of  their  obedience  and  difobcdicnce  j  which 
certainly  is  a  conciufion  that  cannot  be  j uni- 
fied. If  God  had  only  afliired  them  in  general, 
that  if  they  kept  his  commandments,  they  fliould 

be 
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be  intitled  to  his  favour,  and  if  they  difobeyed letter 
they  fhould  {<::z\  the  awful  effcfts  of  his  difplea-  <^^ij^ 
furc,  this  ought  to  have  been  enough  to  have 
engaged  them;  And  it  could  not  be  faid  in  that 
cafe  that  he  dealt  unfairly  by  them:  Efpecially 
fince  he  might  have  commanded  their  obe- 
dience, and  demanded  their  fubjedion  to  his 
laws  in  a  way  of  abfolure  authority,  without 
any  cxprefs  ftipulations  on  his  part  at  all.  What- 
ever particular  promifes  or  rhreatnings  he  added 
depended  upon  his  fovereign  good  pleafure,  and 
he  might  reveal  thofe  things  in  what  mcafure  or 
degree  he  in  his  wifdom  fhould  think  fit.  Our 
author  himfelf  has  found  out  a  reafon  for  it,  vi:^, 
that  the  dodrine  of  future  rewards  and  punilli- 
ments  "was  dreficd  up  with  fo  many  fabulous 
*'  circumftances  among  the  Egytians,  that  it 
"  was  hard  to  teach  or  renew  this  do«firine  in 
*'  the  minds  of  the  IfraeliteSj  without  giving 
*'  an  occafion  the  more  to  recal  the  poiythc- 
"  iftical  fables,  and  pradice  the  idolatrous  rites, 
**  they  had  learned  during  their  captivity  in 
*'  Egypt  ^r 

But  let  us  put  the  other  fuppofitlon,  and  which    , 
I  take  to  be  the  true  one,  -viz.  that  Mojh  and 
the  Ifraelttes  did  believe  a  future  (late  of  re- 
wards and  punifhmcnts.     This   writer  himfelf 
frequently  intimates,  that  it  was  believed  among     \ 
the  Egyptians,  and  that  it  was  not  a  part  of  the     \-^ 
fecrct  dodrine  confined  only  to  a  few,  but  was     ' 
fpread  and  propagated  among  the  vulgar,     it 

§  Vol.  V.  p.  240,  241, 
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LETTER  is  therefore  reafonable  to  believe  that  this  do- 
^^^.^^^  drine  obtained  among  the  Ifraelites  too,  ejpe- 
; daily  as  by  his  own  acknowlegement,  it  ob- 
tained among  the  Babylonians^  and  indeed 
lamong  all  the  antient  nations,  as  far  as  we  have 
any  accounts  left  us  of  their  fentiments.  And 
it  cannot  with  the  leafl:  probability  be  ruppofed> 
that  the  Ifraelites  were  the  only  people  that  were 
ignorant  of  it,  and  had  no  notion  of  that  kind 
among  them  at  all :  Except  we  imagine  that  they 
were  taught  to  believe  the  contrary  5  of  which 
there  is  not  the  leaft  proof:  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  writings  oi  Mofts  to  contradict  that 
notion.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  feveral  things 
in  thofe  writings  which  by  a  fair  conftrudion 
imply  it.  Our  author  feems  to  think  that  the 
Mofaical  account  of  the  formation  of  man  im- 
plies that  his  foul  was  a  particle  of  the  divinity  f. 
There  is  no  reafon  to  fuppofe  this.  But  it  cer- 
tainly leads  us  to  acknowlege  a  remarkable  di- 
flindion  of  the  foul  from  the  body  :  That  it  is 
a  nobler  fubifance,  more  nearly  refembling  the 
divinity,  and  not  like  the  body  formed  of  the 
duft  of  the  ground.  What  Mofes  faith  of  God's 
gracious  acceptance  of  Abel's  facrifice,  who  yet 
was  murdered,  and  met  with  no  reward  of  his 
piety,  no  good  effects  of  God's  acceptance  of 
him,  except  we  take  in  the  confideration  of  a 
future  ftate :  The  account  he  gives  of  the  tranf- 
lation  of  Enoch,  that  he  lualked  ijuith  God^ 
and  that  he  was  not^  for  God  took  him,  which 

t  Vol.  IV.  p.  480. 
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in  the  mofl:  natural  Gonftruclion  implies  the  tak-^^TTE^ 

XT  f  I 

Ing  him  out  of  this  world  to  a  better  date  :  His  {^y.^^ 
feprefcnting  the  patriarchs,  as  calling  this  their 
prefent  life  i\\Q.  fe'-JD  a7id  eviLdays  of  their  pil- 
grimage, which  fhewed  they  '-^^S^-d  for  a  better 
ccuntry,  that  is  an  heavenly.  To  which  may 
be  added,  the  accounts  there  given  of  the  ap- 
pearances of  angels,  which  naturally  led  the  If 
raelites  to  acknowlcge  an  invifible  world  of  fpi* 
tits.  Nor  can  any  inftances  be  brought  of  any 
nations,  who  believed  the  exiftencc  oi  an2;e]$  and 
feparate  intelligences,  and  yet  did  not  believe 
the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate  :• 
The  exprefs  declarations  of  Solomon^  that  the 
rigl.teous  hath  hope  in  his  death  ;  the  clear  di- 
ftuiction  he  makes  between  the  foul  and  body, 
that  at  death  the  latter  fhall  return  to  the  earth 
as  it  ''<z'aSy  and  the  former,  x\'\q  Jpirit,  JJmll  re- 
turn to  God  thdt gave  it  s  and  that  there  fhall 
be  a  future  account  in  which  every  'ouork  jloall 
be  brought  into  judgment,  with  every  ftcret 
thing  vjh ether  it  he  good  or  -whether  it  be  evil: 
The  aftumption  of  Elias  into  heaven,  which 
naturally  led  the  thoughts  of  all  that  heard  of  it 
to  another  world,  where  good  men  fhall  be  emi- 
nently rewarded  :  All  rhefe  things,  net  to  men- 
tion feveral  paflages  in  the  Pfalms  and  in  ihs 
Prophets  which  plainly  look  this  way,  convince 
me  that  a  future  ftate  was  all  along  believed 
among  that  people''^.     And  indeed  it  does  noc 

•  See  this  more  fully  proved  in  the  Apfwer  :o  Dr.  Morgan, 
Vol.  I.  p.  3:9,  et  feq^. 

■  Vol.  IL  K  k-  appear. 
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LETTERappear,  that  at  the  time  of  Mofes,  any  man  had 
^^,.,^^31] fen,  as  there  did  in  the  latter  ages,  who 
through  the  vain  deceit  and  falfc  refinements  of 
philofophy  denied  it.  As  to  the  promifcs  and 
rhreatcnings  adJreflTed  to  the  people  of  Ifrael 
as  a  collective  body,  of  which  kind  thofe  fcem 
to  be  which  are  mentioned,  Levit.\y.\\.  and 
'Dent,  xxviii.  thefe  no  doubt  were  directly  and 
immediately  of  a  temporal  nature :  And  the 
flrtking  reprcfenrations  that  are  there  made  of 
the  confequcnces  of  their  obedience  or  difobe- 
diencc  in  this  prefcnt  w^orld,  feem  very  well 
fitted  to  make  rtrong  and  vigorous  imprefllons 
upon  them,  and  to  give  them  a  lively  fenfe  of 
the  conftant  intcrpofition  of  divine  providence. 
But  befides  this,  the  tenor  of  their  law  led  them 
to  think  that  the  happinefs  of  every  individual 
pcrfon  among  them,  and  his  intcreft  in  the  fa- 
vour of  God  depended  upon  his  obedience  to 
the  divine  commands,  and  the  practice  of  righ- 
teoufnels.  This  efpecially  fecms  to  have  been 
the  defign  of  that  general  declaration  in  the  law, 
that  the  man  that  did  the  precepts,  there  en- 
joined, fliould  Irje  by  them.  And  there  is  no 
rcafon  to  think  that  they  looked  upon  this  as 
wholly  confined  to  this  prelent  world.  That 
it  was  underftood  to  have  a  more  cxtenfive  view 
may  be  reafonably  concluded  from  what  is  faid 
in  the  eighteenth  chapter  oi  Eztkiel^  where  the 
equity  of  the  divine  proceedings  is  vindicated, 
and  where  it  is  exprclly  declared  with  thegreateft 
folcmnity  conccrninij  every  particular  perfon 

that 
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that  fhould  forfakc  his  evil  ways,  and  turn  tOLETT^ii 

^  xtti. 


the  practice  of  ^i^htec)ufne^s,  that  he  fhould  nof    ^'^^" 


///>,  but  fhould  ibrely  live, i.e.  be  happy;  and 
concerning  every  wicked  and  impenitent  finncrj 
that  he  fhould  futcly  die,  /.  e.   be  mifcrablcj 
which  mufl:  have  its  ptincipal  effect  in  a  future 
(tate  of  rewards  and  punilhments:   Since  evcri 
under  that  conflirution  it  ofrert  happened  that 
particular  good  men  \Verc  expofed  to  many  out- 
ward evils  and  calamities,  and  that  bad  men  had 
great  outward  profperity.     What  made  it  more 
necelTary  to  infift  explicitly  and  fully  upon  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  ftate  in  the  Gofpel,  v^as,  that 
through  the  corruption  of  mankind  the  aatient 
belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul  and  a  fu- 
ture ftate  was  very  much  obfcufed  and  defaced. 
As  to  the   heathens  thefe  were  many  among 
thofc  who  made  great  pretcnfions  to  learning 
^nd  philofophy  that  abfolutely  rejected  it,  and 
moft  of  thofe  who  did  not  pofitively  reied  it, 
yet  treated  it  as  a  thing  doubtful  and  uncertain. 
And  it  had  been  fo  much  blended  with  fables, 
that  at  laft  it  feemcd  to  have  little  hold  even  ori 
vulgar  opinion  j  as  his  Lordfhip  obfcrves  in  a 
paflage cited  above,  p.  iff,  i'y6.     To  which  it 
may  be  added,  that  there  v/as  at  that  time  a  con- 
{Iderable  party  even  among  tiie  Jews  themfelvcs, 
confidcrable  for  their  power  and  quality,  though 
not  for  their  numbers,  who  denied  it.     On  all 
thefe  accounts  it  became  the  divine  wifdom  xo 
interpofe  by  a  more  exprefs  revelation,  contain- 
ing clearer  diieoveries,  and  fuller  proofs  of  it, 
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LETTER  than  had  been  ever  given  to  mankind  before. 
■^"^*  And  this  revelation  was  very  properly  brought 
by  the  nioft  iilurtrious  meilengcr  that  coold  be 
lent  from  heaven,  the  Son  of  God  himlcli,  that 
glorious  and  divine  pcrfon  v^liofe  coming  had 
been  fo  long  promikd  and  foretold.  To  whicU 
it  may  be  added,  that  as  the  Gofpel  did  not 
contain  a  fyilem  of  Jaws  immediately  addrefled 
to  any  particular  nation  as  the  Mofuical  was, 
iO  none  of  the  promifes  or  threatenings  there 
delivered  relate  dirediy  and  immcdiarely  to  na- 
tional bleilings  or  calamities,  but  are  ilich  in 
Vr'hieh  every  individual  of  the  human  race  fhould 
look  upon  himfeU  as  nearly  interefted. 

Tiiuj)  I  liavc  confidered  the  principal  objections 
advanced  by  Lord  Boihighroke  againft  the  holy 
iJcriprurcs  of  the  OldTellamcnt,  and  cfpecially 
sgaiaft  the  Mofaic  writings.  There  are  fome 
other  ol)jcclions  intcnperfed,  and  which  he  ra- 
ther briefly  hints  at  than  purlues,  and  which 
fcarcc  defcrve  a  diilinct  confideration.  He  thinks 
ihat  a  divine  law  ought  always  to  have  the  effect. 
**  Human  laws  may  be  eluded,  and  mifs  of  i;hc 
*'  clfccl.  Ijut  if  God  gives  a  law,  it  may  be 
"  prcfumcd,  that  cftcclual  care  lliould  be  taken 
''  to  make  that  law  obfccvedi  whereas  there 
''  never  was  a  law  that  lefs  had  the  dcfigned 
"  ctTect  than  rhat  of  Mofes,  frcm  which  the 
*'  people  were  continually  revolting  -^/'  This 
argu.iTvcnt  would  hold  equally  againft  the  law 
oi  nature,  which  he  himfclf  aiiirms  to  be  the 
*.  Vol.  III.  p.  39J. 
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Jaw  of  God,  and  ycc  owns  that  men  have  i-c-l-ttv.r 

"^'"  f  "t" 

volted  from  it  in  all  ages.  But  it  has  been  fhc\Vn,  iS^--^ 
that  the  law  of  MoJlS  had  adualiy  a  great  effetft, 
and  thnt  by  virtue  of  it  the  worlhip  of  the  one 
true  God  was  maintained  among  the  Je-Jjs  iti 
a  manner  which  eminently  diftinguiOicd  thcni 
above  the  heathen  nations :  And  that  polity  was 
furprizingiy  prel'crVcd  in  all  the  revolutions  of 
their  ftare  till  the  coming  of  our  Saviour,  for 
which  it  remarkably  prepared  the  way,  and  thus 
anAvercd  the  ends  the  divine  wifdoni  had  in  view 
in  inflituting  it. 

He  feems  to  blame M^j-  for  not  having  taken 
the  proper  meafurcs  to  make  his  laws  obicrved, 
as  fcr^2  and  Neherniah  did  afterwards.  But  if 
the  directions  which  Mofis  g.ive  had  been  piir- 
fued,  never  were  there  better  and  wifer  precau- 
tions taken  to  engage  the  people  to  make  t'hcm- 
felves  acquainted  v/ith  their  law,  and  oblige 
them  to  a  careful  obfcrvation  of  it.  And  all  that 
llzTA  and  Neherrtinh  dM  was  to  brins;  thini^s 
back  as  near  as  pofiiblc  to  the  original  irlQifu- 
tion  and  defign.  The  (ignal  calamirics  inflicted 
upon  the  Jeuus  \v\  the  time  of  the  Babylo7iilh 
captivity,,  the  greatcft  that  had  ever  befallen  them, 
the  utter  defolation  of  their  counrry,  and  their 
havins:  been  (o  lon^r,  banifhed  from  it,  which  ca- 
lamities  had  been  originally  threatened  in  rhc 
law  iefelf,  and  were  regarded  by  them  as  fi2;nal 
punirhmems  from  heaven  for  'Lhcir  violation  of 
It ;  This,  togrethcr  with  their  wonderful  re- 
Aoration  at  the  time  that  had  been  fixed  for  it 
Kk  3  by 
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f.?TTEB.by  the  prophets,  awakened  in  them  a  zealagainft 
^"^'     idolatry,  and  an  attachment  to  their  law,  greater 
than  ever  they  had  iliesvn  betore. 

He  urgQS  farther,  that  "  a  divine  law  fiiould 
^'  have  fuch  a  clearnefs  and  prccifton  in  its 
"  terms,  that  it  may  not  be  ia  the  power  of  pcr- 
?'  ibns  to  elude  and  perplex  the  meaning  ot  it. 
^'  And  that  if  it  be  not  fo,  all  that  is  faid  about 
*'  marks  of  divinity  in  any  law  that  pretends 
''  to  be  revealed  by  God,  is  mere  cant*."  This 
is  particularly  intended  againft  the  law  oiMoJes, 
And  yet  certain  it  is,  that  if  the  people  fre- 
quently fell  off  into  idolatrous  pradices,  and 
perhaps  endeavoured  to  reconcile  thcfe  their 
practices  with  the  worfhip  of  God  as  there  pre- 
Icribcd,  this  could  not  be  juftly  charged  upon 
any  want  of  prccifion  in  the  terms  of  the  law. 
For  what  can  be  clearer  and  more  prccife  than 
the  commands  there  given  againfl  polytheifm 
and  idolatry?  Nothing  can  be  more  unreafon- 
able,  than  what  he  fometimes  infmuates.  that 
if  a  rcvci^ion  be  given  at  all,  it  muft  be  fuch  as 
it  rbould  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  man  to 
mif^pprehend  or  mifreprefent  f.  It  may  be  of 
/ignal  ufe  to  perlbns  of  honeft  and  candid  minds, 
though  ir  be  not  abfoiutely  incapable  of  being 
perverted  and  abufed ;  which  it  could  not  be, 
if  delivered  in  human  language;  except  God 
fhould  by  an  omnipotent  energy,  and  by  a  con- 
flant  miracle,  over-rule  all  the  paflions,  inclina- 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  292,  293,  296.        t  Vol.  V.  p.545.  Vol.IV. 
p.  261.  267. 
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tions,  and  prejudices  of  the  human  nature:  ThcLETTiR 
abfurdity  of  which  fuppofition,   though  it  ^^  ^Jl^Jl. 
what  this  writer  feems  fomctimes  to  infill:  upon, 
I  need  not  take  pains  to  cxpofe. 

He  thinks,  "  the  Scriptures  ought  to  be  more 
"  petfed  according  to  our  ideas  of  human  pcr- 
"  fcdion,  whether  we  confider  them  as  books 
"  of  law  or  of  hiftory,  than  any  other  books 
*'  tliat  are  avowedly  human  *."  I  fuppofe  he 
means  that  there  fhould  be  greater  elegancy  of 
compofition,  beauty  of  language,  exaclnefs  of 
method,  or  that  they  Ihould  be  more  ftrictly  phi- 
lofophical.  But  perhaps  what  feems  elegant  to 
one  nation  would  not  appear  fo  to  another.  The 
notions  of  elegance  in  ftylc  and  compofition 
were  different  among  tiie  Greeks  and  Romans ^ 
from  what  they  were  in  the  Eaftcrn  nations. 
And  wiiat  might  render  the  Scriptures  more  per- 
fect in  the  eyes  of  fome  perfons,  might  ren- 
der them  lefs  pcrfed:  in  other  reipecls,  and  lefs 
fitted  to  anfwer  the  end  for  which  they  were  de- 
iigned.  To  talk  of  elegancy  of  compofition 
in  human  laws,  or  to  blame  ads  of  parliament 
for  not  being  oratorial,  would  be  thought  a 
very  odd  objedlion.  But  it  is  the  great  excel- 
lency of  the  facred  writings,  that  there  is  in  the 
different  parts  of  Scripture  what  may  pleafe  per- 
fons of  all  raises.  There  is  afimplicity  and  plain- 
nefs  accommodarcd  to  the  vulgar :  And  yet  there 
is  in  many  palfages  a  fublimity  and  majcfiy  not 

♦  Vol.  III.  p.  290. 
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iFTTERto  be  cqual'd,  and  which  has  gained  the  admi* 

\Ji!^^  ration  of  the  ablcfl:  judges. 

As  to  wtut  he  fomctimcs  mentions  concern- 
ing the  multiplicity  of  copies,  various  readings^ 
interpolations,  I  had  occafton  fully  to  confider 
thcfe  things  in  the  Refiectio'ns  on  L<?r^Boling- 
broke'j  Letters  071  the  Study  andUj'e  of  Hijlory^ 
p.  6^,  et  feq.  and  fhall  not  repeat  what  is  there 
offered.  He  has  flirts  here  and  there  againft 
ioccit  particular  palTagcs  of  Scripture,  a  diftin^t 
exannination  of  which  would  carry  me  too  far. 
And  they  are  only  fuch  as  Dr.  TtndalhzA  urged 
before  him,  and  which  have  been  confidered 
and  obviated  in  the  anfwers  that  were  made  to 
that  writer.  See  particularly  Anpwer  to  Chri- 
ftianity  as  old  as  th^  Crtatioriy  Vol.  II.  Chap.XIj 
XII. 
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LETTER 
XIV. 


LETTER    XIV. 

The  favourable  reprefentation  made  by  Lord'2>o- 
I'mgbroke  of  the  excellent  nature  and  deflgn 
of  the  original  Chri/fian  revelation.      He 
gives  lip  fever al  of  the  '\Deifiical  objeHions^ 
and  evenfeems  to  acknowlege  its  divine  ori- 
ginal,   let  endeavours  to  expofe  its  doBrines, 
and  to  invalidate  its  proofs  and  evidences. 
The  lavo  of  Mature  andChrifiianity  not  to  he 
oppofed  to  one  another.  The  Gffpel  not  a  re- 
publication of  the  do^rine  of  PJato.     The 
pretended  oppofition  betvjcen  the  Gofpel  of 
Chriftwnd  that  of  St.  Paul  confidercd.    This 
(ifofile  vindicated  again jt  the  cenfures  and 
repraaches  caft  upon  him.     The  miracles  of 
Chrijtianity,    if  really  varonghty  owned  by 
Lord  Bo)  ingbroke  to  be  afufficientproof.  The 
GofpelSj  by  his  own  acknowlegement,  give  a 
juji  account  of  the  difcourfes  and  actions  of 
Jefus.     Tet  he  has  attempted  to  deft,  ox  their 
credit.     His  pretence,  that  it  would  be  Tie- 
ceffary  to  have  the  originals  of  the  Gofpels  in 
our  hands ^  or  aftejfed  copies  of  thofe  origi- 
nals^ cxaynined.    The  p'everal  ways  he  takes 
to  account  jor  the  propagation  of  Chrijliamty 
fhewn  to  be  infujficient -     JVhat  he  offers  con- 
cerning the  htfle  effcB  Chriftiaiiity  has  had 
;  in 
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LETTER     in  the  reformation  of  mankind  confidered. 

yJ^J^^  Want  of  univerfality  no  argument  againfi 
the  divinity  of  the  Chrifiian  revelation.  Its 
being  founded  on  faith  not  inconfiftent  ivith 
Its  being  founded  on  rational  evidence, 

SIR, 

I  Now  come  according  to  the  method  I  pro- 
poled  to  confider  what  relates  to  the  Chri- 
(liaii  revelation  ftriclly  and  properly  fo  called, 
as  it  was  taught  by  Chrift  and  his  apollles,  and 
is  contained  in  the  facred  writings  oi  the  New 
Teftament.  Indeed  whoibcvcr  carefully  confi- 
ders  and  compares  the  ieveral  parts  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  i'cheme,  muft  be  fenfible,  that  the 
whole  of  it  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  an  attempt 
againd  ChriHianity.  If  the  principles  he  has 
Jaid  down  with  regard  to  the  moral  attributes  of 
God,  divine  providence,  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  a  future  ftate,  fhould  take  place, 
theChriftian  religion  would  be  fubvcrted  at  the 
^vcry  foundations.  This  is  alfo  the  manileft  in- 
tention of  the  account  he  gives  of  the  law  of 
nature.  And  one  rcafon  of  the  extreme  viru- 
lence with  which  he  hath  attacked  the  law  of 
Mofes  and  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
feems  to  be  the  near  connedion  there  is  between 
this  and  the  religion  of  y^///J',which  he  rcprcfents 
to  have  been  originally  intended  by  our  Saviour 
as  a  fyftem  ot  jiida'ifmy  and  dellgned  for  no 

other 
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Other  nations  but  the  Je'ius  only  *.  But  thoughLETTiR 
ail  he  hath  offered  againft  the  Scriptures  of  the  ^^J^^J^ 
Old  Tcftanicnt  may  be  regarded  as  defigncd  to 
ftrike  at  the  authority  of  theChriftian  revelation, 
yet  there  arc  fome  parts  of  his  work,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  more  particularly  intended  for  that 
purpofc,  which  therefore  it  will  be  necefTary  to 
take  a  diftinft  notice  of. 

But  firft  it  will  be  proper  to  make  fome  ob- 
fervations  on  feveral  paflTages  in  his  writings,  iti 
which  he  feems  to  make  very  remarkable  con- 
ceflions  in  favour  of  pure  genuine  Chriftianity 
as  taught  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apoftles  in  the 
New  Teftament,  and  to  make  an  advantageous 
rcprefenration  of  its  excellent  nature  and  ten- 
dency. 

After  having  obfervcd,  that  fome  reprefcnt 
all  religion  founded  on  divine  revelation  as  ia-|j 
confident  with  civil  fovereignty,  and  erecting  a'j! 
private  confcicnce  that  may  and  often  is  incon- H 
fiftent  with  the  public  confcience  of  theftate/|| 
and  after  inveighing  againft  the  fpirit  of  Ju-  ■ 
daifrn  and  Mahometanifm,   he  undertakes  to 

defend  Chriftianity  againft  this  objedion ■,^ 

And  aflcrts,  that  "  no  religion  ever  appeared  m    "^ 
"  the  world  vvhofe  natural  tendency   was  fo 
"  much  diredcd  to  promote  the  peace  and  hap-    ^ 
"  pinefs  of  mankind."  See  the  fourth  feftion  oP"' 
his  fourth  Eftay  f-     He  declares,  that  ''  no  fy- 
"  fteni  can  be  more  fimplc  and  plain  than  that 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  305,  328,  350.  t  Vol.  IV.  p.  281,, 282. 
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LETTER**  of  natural  religion  as  it  ftands  in  the  Gofpei  */ 

^^\_.  And  after  having  obfervcd,  that  "  btfidcs  na- 

*^tural  religion,  there  are  two  other  parts  into 

t^  which  Chriflianity  may  be  analyfed Duties 

**  fuperaddedtothofeotthe  former,  and  articles 
,  "  of  belief  that  reafon  neither  irould  difcovcr 
**  nor  can  couiprehcnd."  He  acknowleges,  that 
"^oth  the  duties  required  to  be  pra^lilcd,  and 
*5  the  piopofitions  required  to  be  believed,  are 
*'  concifeiy  and  plainly  enough  expreflcd  in  the 
-"  original  Gofpei  properly  fo  called,  which 
*'  Chrift  taught,  and  which  his  four  Evangelifis 
/  H  **  recorded.  But  they  have  been  alike  cor- 
y^  I  ■**  ruptcd  by  theology  f."  Speaking  of  the 
Chrillian  facraments  of  Baptifm  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  he  lays,  **  No  inflitutions  can  be  ima- 
*'  gined  more  fimplc,  nor  more  void  of  all 
"  thofe  pompous  rites  and  theatrical  rcprefenta- 
"  tions,  that  abounded  in  the  religious  worlhip 
"  of  the  Heathens  and  Je^aSj  thnn  thcfc  two 
'/  were  in  their  origin.  They  were  not  only 
"  innocent  but  prolitablc  ceremonies,  becaufe 
**  they  were  extremely  proper  to  keep  up 
"  the  fpirit  of  true  natural  religion  by  keeping 
"  lip  that  of  Chriftianiry,  and  to  promote  the 
*'  obfervation  of  moral  duties,  by  maintaining 
^^  a  refpcdt  for  the  revelation  which  confirmed 
**  them  ^."  He  declares,  that  '*  he  will  not 
"  fay,  that  the  belief  that  Jefiis  was  the  Mef- 
"  fiah  is  the  only  article  of  belief  ncceOary  to 
'*  make    men    Chriftians.      There    are    other 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  290,  29c.       f  lb.  p.  294.,      \  lb.  p.  301,  302- 
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*'  things  doubtlefs  contained  in  the  revclationLETTEn 

*'  he  n^de  of  himfclf,  dependent  on  and  re-^  ■'^^'^• 

"  lative  to  this  article,  without  the  belief  of 

"  which,  I  fuppoie,  our  Chriftianity  would  be 

'*  very  dcfcftivc.    But  this  I  fay,  that  the  fyfteni  n 

*'  of  religion  which  Chrift  publifhed,  and  his 

"  Evangelifls  recorded,  is  a  complete  fyfteni  to 

**  all  the  purpofcs  of  religion  natural  and  re-' 

"  vealed.      It  contains  all  the  duties  of   the  j 

**  former,  it  inforccs  them  by  alTcrting  the  di- 

*'  vine  million  of  the  Publifher,  who  proved 

"  his  alTertions  at  the  fame  time  by  his  mira- 

*'  cles;  and  it  inforces  the  whole  law  of  faith 

"  by  promifing  rewards,  and  threatening  pu- 

*'  nifhmenrs,  which  he  declares  he  will  diftri- 

"  bute  when  he  comes  to  judge  the  world  *." 

And  he  afterwards  repeats  it,  that  '*  Chriftianity 

"  as  it  ilands  in  the  Gofpel  contains  not  only  a 

*'  complete  but  a  very  plain  fyftem  of  religion. 

"  It  is  in  truth  the  I'yllem  cff  natural  religion, 

"  and  iucfli  it  might  have  continued  to  the  un- 

^'  fpeakable  advantage  of  mankind,  if  it  had 

*'  been  propagated    with  the  fame  fimplicity 

**  with  which  it  was  originaMy  taught  by  Chritt 

«'  himfclf  f."     Me  lays,  that  *'  llippofing  Chri-\ 

**  (lianity  to  have  been  an  human  invention,  it 

<'  had  been  the  moll:  amiable  and  the  moil  uib- 

"  ful  invention  that  was  ever  impofcd  on  manv-""' 

"  kind  for  their  good. And  that  Chriltianity 

"  as  it  came  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  if  I  may 
"  ufc  the  cxpreflion,  was  a  moft  fimplc  and 

*  Vol.IV.  p.  314.  -^  /^.  p.  316. 
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letter"  intelligible  rule  of  belief,  vvorfhip,  and  mari- 
y^y,^^^^  ners,  which  is  the  true  notion  of  a  religion. 
As  foon  as  men  prefumed  to  add  any  thing  of 
their  own  to  it,  the  human  alloy  corrupted 
the  divine  mafs,  and  it  became  an  objed  of 
vain,    intricate,  and  contentious  fcience  *.'* 
^^Jrfitcr   having  obferved,    that    "    the  political 
"  viz'^s  oi  ConJla7itme  in  the  eftablifhment  of 
"  Chriftianity,  were  to  attach  the  fubjeds  of 
*'  the  empire  more  firmly  to  himfelf  and  his 
*'  fucceflbrs,  and  the  feveral  nations  which  com- 
"  pofed  it  to  one  another,   by  the  bonds  of 
"  a  religion  common  to  all  of  them  5  to  foften 
"  the  ferocity  of  the  armies;   to  reform  the  li-* 
"  centioufncfs  of  the  provinces  ;   and  by  in- 
*'  fufmg  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  and  fubmiilion 
"  to  government,  toextinguifli  thofe  principles 
"  of   avarice   and  ambition,   of  injuftice  and 
"  violence,   by  which  fo  many  fadions  were 
"  formed,  and  the  peace  of  the  empire  fo  often 
"  and  fo  fatally  broken : "   He  declares,   that 
**  no  religion  was  ever  fo  well  proportioned, 
"  nor  fo  well  direded,  as  that  of  Chriftianity 
"  feemed  to  be,  to  all  thefe  purpofes."     He 
adds,  that  *'  it  had  no  tendency  to  infpire  that 
*'  love  of  the  country,  nor  that  zeal  for  the 
*'  glory  and  grandeur  of  it,  which  glowed  in 
*'  the  heart  of  every  Roman  citizen  in  the  time 
*'  of  the  commonwealth  :  But  it  recommended 
*'  what  Conjiantine  liked  better,  benevolence, 
*'  patience,  humility,   and  all  the  fofter  vir- 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  394,  395. 
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*^  tues  *."    He  alloweth,  that  "  the  Gofpel  Isletter 

**  in  all   cafes    one  continued    leflbn  of  the, 

*'  ftridcft  morality,  of  juftice,  of  benevolence, 

"  and   of    Liniverfal   charity."      He    mentions 

*'  Chrift's  blaming  his  difciples  for  being  wil- 

"  lin?  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven  a^ainft  the 

"  Samaritans. — And  that  the  miracles  wrought 

"  by  him  in  the  mild  and  beneficent  fpirit  of 

"  Chriftianity,    tended   to  the  good  of  man- 

*'  kind  -f-."    He  obfervcs,  that  "  the  theology 

*'  contained  in  the  Gofpel  lies  in  a  narrow  com- 

**  pafs.     It  is  marvellous  indeed,  but  it  is  plain, 

''  and  it  is  employed  throughout  to  enforce  na- 

"  rural   religion  ij:."     After  having  faid,   that 

**  the  articles  of  faith  have  furnillied  matter  of 

*'  contention  in,  as  well  as  from,  theapoftolical 

*'  age,  and  have  added  a  motive  to  that  cruel 

*'  principle,  which  was  never  known  till  Chri- 

"  iHans  introduced  it  into  the  world,  to  perfe- 

"  cution   even   for  opinions  5"    he   adds,   that 

"  the  charge   which  the  enemies   of  religion 

"  bring  againll  Chriflianiry  on  this  account  is 

*^  unjultly   brought.      Thcfc   effects  have  not 

*'  been  caufed  by  the  Gofpel,  but  by  the  fyfteni  j 

'*  raifed  upon  it,  not  by  the  revelations  of  God,  \ 

"  but  by  the  inventions  of  men  ||."     He  pro-  ^ 

feflcsa  great  concern  for  true  Chriaianity  inop- 

pofition  to  theology,  and  fays,  that  "  genuine 

"  Chriftianity    was   taught    of  God  §."     And 

not  to  multiply  pailages  to  this  purpoie,  he  pro- 

•  Voi.rv.  p.433.      t  lb.  p.  188,  189.      X  /'^■p-261. 

H  lb.  p.  31 3.         §  Ih,  p.  349.— S#e  alio  Vol.  Ill,  p.  339. 
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LETTER  nounces,  that  "  theChriftian  fy  (km  of  faith  and 
^^^■/C'  practice  was  revcalccl  by  God  himfelf,  and  it 
"  fs  abfurd  andlmplous  to  alTert,  that  the  divine 
"  Z/^^^ J  revealed  ir  incompletely  or  imperfedly* 
"  Its  iimplicity  and  plainnefs  Ihewed,  that  it 
"  was  deligned  to  be  the  religion  of  mankind, 
"  and  manifefted  likewife  the  divinity  of  its 
"  original." 

I  have  ciiofcn  to  lay  together  thefe  feveral  paf- 
fages  relating  ro  Chriftianity  in  one  view.  And  : 
if  wc  were  to  look  no  farther,  we  fhould  cer-  j 
tainly  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  i 
Lord  BoUngbroke's  fentimenrs  with  regard  to  the 
truth,  the  excellency,  and  divine  original,  of  the  ] 
Gofpel  of  J  ejus.  I 

I  Ihall  here  fubjoin  fome  reflcdions  which    • 
have  occurred  to  me  in  reviewing  thefe  pafl'ages, 
and  others  of  the  like  import,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  his  Lord  (hip's  writings. 

The  firft  rcflcftion  is  this,  That  there  mufl:  cer- 
tainly be  a  wonderful  beauty  and  excellency  in 
the  religion  of  Jtl'iis.,  conlidered  in  its  original 
purity  and  fimpliciry,  which  could  force  fuch 
acknowlegements  from  a  perfon  fo  ftrongl/'pre-  ' 
judiced  againft  ir,  as  his  Lordfnip  appears  to  have 
been.  According  to  the  reprcfentationhe  him- 
felf has  been  pleafcd  to  make  of  ir,  it  was  a 
moft  amiable  and  mnjt  nfeful  infliturion,  whofe 
natural  tendency  was  direcled  to  prOi/Ote  tie 
peace  and  bappijiejs  of  mankindt  It  contains 
all  the  dmies  of  natural  religion^  and  teaches 

»  Vol.  III.  p.  451. 
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them  in  the  moft  plain  and  Jimp  I e  mayiner.    Icletter 
is  one  continued  lejjon  of  the  jiricfeji  tnorality^  v,^-v>J 
of  juflice,    of  benevolence,  and  of  univerfal 
charity  i  and  tends  to  extinguifh  thofe  princi- 
ples of  avarice  and  ambition-,  of  injufice  and 
violence,  which  have  done  fo  much  mifchief  in 
the  world,  and  difturbcd  the  peace  and  order  of 
fociety.     As  its  moral  precepts  are»excel]cnt,  fo 
its  poiitive  inftitutions  are  not  only  innocent  but 
profitable,  and  extremely  proper  to  keep  up  the 
/pint  of  religion.     He  acknowleges,  that  confi- 
dered  in  its  original  fimplicicy,  it  was  a  mofl 
Jtmple  and  intelligible  rule  of    belief  ^ji-orfl:ipy 
and  practice :  That  the  theology  contained  in 
the  Gofpel  is  marvellous,  but  plain  :  And  that 
th^fjiem  of  religion  there  taught  is  a  complete 
Jyjiem,  to  all  the  piirpofs  of  religiorL  natural 
and  revealed,  and  might  have  continued  {o  to 
the  unfpeakable  advantage  of  ma'.ikind,  if  it 
had  been  propagated  with  the  fame  fimplicity 
with  which  it  was  taught  by  Chriji  himfelf. 
I  think  it  plainly  follows  trom  this  rcprefentatioa 
of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion as  taught  by  our  Saviour  and  iiis  apoftles,  that    \ 
thofe  can  in  no  fenfe  be  regarded  as  real  friends    ^ 
to  mankind,   who  do  what  they  can  to  fubvert 
its  authority,  and  thereby  deltroy  irs  influence 
on  the  minds  of  men,  and  who  by  artful  infi- 
nuations,  or  even  open  attempts,  endeavour  to 
bring  true  original  Chriliianity  into  contempt  ; 
as  it  will  appear  this  writer,  notwithftanding  all 
his  fair  proteOions,  hath  done. 

Vol.  II.  L  I  Anothec 
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LETTLFv     Another  rcflcdion  that  may  be  made  on  Lord 
Bohngbroke's  conccilions  is  this :   That  he  has 
in  efFed  given  up  feveral  objedions  which  have 
%been  urged  by  the  Deiftical  Writers,  and  on 
which  great  ftrefs  has  been  laid,  and   has  ac- 
knowleged  them  to  be  of  no  force  againft  the 
religion  of  Jejus  as  laid  down  in  the  Gofpcl.  It 
has  been  pretended,  that  Chriftianity,  or  revealed 
religion, is  not  friendly  to  civil  fovereignty,  or  go» 
vernmenc ;  but  he  treats  thofe  that  make  this 
objedion,  if  defigned  againft  Chriftianity  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Gofpel,  and  not  merely  againft  the 
duties  that  have  been  fuperadded  to  it,  z.%  falling 
below  notice y  and  fcarce  deferving  an  anf-j:;er  *  ; 
And  praifes  the  policy  of  Conftantine  in  endea- 
vouring to  eftabiifh  Chriftianity  as  the  religion 
of  the  empire,  as  being  the  beft  fitted  of  all  re- 
ligions to  promote  the  public  peace  and  order, 
to  reform  liccntioufnefs,  to  curb  factions,  and 
to  infufc  a  fpirit  of  moderation,  and  fubmifllon 
to  government.     See  the  pafiagcs  cited  above 
from  Vol.  iV.  p.  282,  4.33. 

Again,  ChriHianity  and  revealed  religion  hath 
been  often  objcded  againft  on  account  of  its 
pofitive  precepts,  or  inftitutions,  added  to  the 
law  of  nature.  But  his  Lordfhip  thinks  "  it 
*'  may  be  admitted,  that  thingsintirely  and  ex- 
**  adly  conftftcnt  witn  the  law  of  our  nature 
«'  may  be  fuperadded  to  it  by  the  fame  divine  au- 
ritority,  and  that  pofttive  precepts  may  be  given 
^'  about  things  which  are  indifferent  by  the  law 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  300,  JO  I. 
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*'  of  our  nature,  and  which  become  obHa;a- letter 
*'  tory  as  Too n  as  they  are  injoined  by  fuch  po- ^^.^^^ 
"  ficivc  preccpt$  *."  And  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  thepofitive  inRitutions  of  Chriliianity,  or 
the  ChriOianraeramenrs  as  enjoined  inrheGolpel, 
in  their  primitive  fimplicity,  he  acknowleges  in 
a  pail'bge  above  produced,  that  they  were  ex- 
tremely proper  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  true  re- 
ligion, and  to  promote  the  obfervation  of  moral 
duties  f . 

Another  objection  which  hath  been  urged 
againft  ChriHiahity,  h  drawn  from  that  fpirit  of 
pcrfecution  which  hath  obtained  amongft  Chri- 
ilians  on  account  of  opinions  in  religion.  But 
he  faith,  that  "  the  charge  which  the  enemies 
*'  of  Chriflianity  bring  againll  it  on  this  ac- 
"  count  is  unjurtly  brought  :  That  thcfe  effeds 
*'  have  not  been  caufcd  by  the  Gofpel,  but  by 
*^  the  fyftem  raifecl  upon  it,  not  by  the  rcvela- 
*'  tionsof  Godjbut  by  the  inventions  of  men." 
And  he  mentions  Chrid's  blaming  his  difciples 
for  being  willing  to  call  for  fire  from  heaven 
upon  the  Samaritans ;  and  that  all  that  he  in- 
ftructed  his  apoftles  to  do,  even  in  cafes  of  the 
moft  enormous  crimes,  was  to  feparatc  finners 
from  the  communion  of  the  faithful  '^. 

There  is  no  objcclion  which  hath  been  more 
frequently  urged  againft  the  Chriftian  religion, 
than  its  teaching  doLirincs  or  articles  of  belief, 

«  Vol.  V.  p.  547.  t  Vol.  IV.  p.  301. See  alfo 

j7'.  p.  310,  31 1,  591.  \  Vol.  IV.  p.  188,  189,  313. 
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ETTERthat  reafon  neither  could  difcover^  nor  can  com- 
/^^^^p'^hend.     He  aflerts,  that  there  arc  articles  or 
dodrines  of  this  kind  in  the  Gofpel  ;   but  that 
they  are  conctfily  and  plainly  enough  exprejfed 
in  the  original  Gojpel  properly  fo  called,  ijvhich 
Chriji  taught,  and  which  his  four  E'vangelijls 
recorded--)  though  they  have  be?en  fince  corrupted 
by  theology  */'     And  fpeaking  of  "  reafonable 
*'  men  who  have  received  the  Chriftian  revcla- 
*'  tion,  for  genuine,  after  a  fufficient  examina- 
"  tion  of  the  external  and  internal  proofs  5"  he 
lays,  "  Such  men  having  found  nothing  that 
*'  makes  it  inconfillent  with  itfelf,  nor  that  is 
"  repugnant  to  any  of  the  divine  truths  which 
*•'  reafon  and  the  works  of  God  demonftrate  to 
*'  them,  will  never  fet  up  reafon  in  contradic- 
"  tion  to  it,  on  account  of  things  plainly  taught, 
**  but  incomprehenfible  as  to  their  manner  of 
"  being.     If  they  did,   their  reafon  would  be 
"  falfe  and  deceitful  ;  they  would  ceafe  to  be 
*'  reafonable  men  f."    Jt  is  true,  that  he  elfc- 
wherc  faith,  that  *'  if  the  things  contained  in 
"  any  revelation  be  above  reafon,  /.  e.  incom- 
**^  prchenfible,  I  do  not  fay  in  their  manner  of 
**  being  ;  for  that  alone  would  not  make  them 
"  liable  to  objection,  but  in  themfelves,  and 
"  according    to  the  terms  in  which  they  arc 
"  communicated,  there  is  no  criterion  left  by 
"  which  to  judge  whether  they  arc  agreeable  or 
*'  repugnant  to  the  religion  of  nature  and  of 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  294.  f  lb.  p.  384. See  alfo  p.  279. 
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"  reafon.  They  are  not  therefore  to  be  rc-LtxTtK 
^'  ceived  *."  But  it  is  to  be  coufidercd,  that  i^^-^>^ 
when  divines  talk  of  things  above  reaibn  in  the 
Chriftian  fyftem,  all  that  they  mean  by  it  is, 
that  they  are  things  not  contrary  to  reafon,  but 
as  to  the  manner  of  them  inconceivable :  And 
according  to  his  own  conceflion,  it  can  be  no 
objedion  againft  the  truth  or  divinity  of  reve- 
lation, that  it  containeth  an  account  of  feme 
things  which  are  incomprehcn/ible  in  their  tnan- 
Tier  of  being. 

Another  reflexion  that  is  proper  to  be  made 
upon  what  Lord  Bolmgbroke  hath  acknowlegcd 
with  regard  to  the  original  Chriftian  revelation 
as  laid  down  in  the  Gofpel  of  Jejiis  is,  that  he 
hath  on  feveral  occafions  feemed  exprcfly  and 
formally  to  own  its  divine  original.  In  fomc  of 
the  pallages  above  cited,  he  diredly  declares, 
i\\zxgemitn€  Chriftianity  was  taught  by  God — 
That  the  Chriftian  Jj  ft  em  of  faith  and  pra&ice 

was  revealed  by  God  himfclf And  that  the 

jirfl  publiper  of  Chriftiayiity  proved  his  ajfer- 
tions  by  hts  miracles.  To  which  I  fhall  add  an- 
other remarkable  paflage  in  the  conclufion  of 
his  fourth  Eilay,  which  is  conceryiing  authority 
in  matters  0^  religion.  "  Chriftianity,  faith  he, 
*'  genuine  Chriftianity,  is  contained  in  the 
"  Gofpel  5  it  is  the  word  of  God:  It  requires 
*'  therefore  our  veneration  and  ft  rid  conformity 
*'  to  it  f."     He  ought  therefore,    if  he    were 

*  Vol.  V.  p  546.  t  Vol.  IV.  p,  631,  632. 

S^e  alfo  Z^.p.  279.  and  Vol.  III.  p.  339. 
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^ETTERconfiftent  with  himfclf,  on  the  authority  of  rhaf 
^^P^  revelation,  to  receive  what  is  there  plainly  re- 
vealed concerning  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
concerning  divine  providence  as  extending  to 
the  individuals  of  the  human  race,  concerning 
ChrilVs  being  the  great  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  and  concerning  oar  redemption  by 
his  blood,  and  concerning  a  ftate  of  future  re- 
wards and  punifhments.  And  yet  he  hath  en- 
deavoured to  ilibvert  all  rhefe.  Norwithffand- 
ing  his  profcflcd  regard  for  Chriftianity,  he  hath 
on  feveral  occafions  ufed  his  utmofl:  efforts  to 
weaken  or  deflroy  th*.^  proofs  of  its  divine  origi- 
rial,to  mifreprefent  and  cxpofe  its  doctrines  and 
laws,  thofc  dodrines  which  he  himiclf  declares 
to  have  been  original  dodlrines  of  the  Chriflian 
religion.  How  far  liich  a  conduft  is  confiftent 
with  that  truth  and  candor,  that  honcfty  and 
fimplicity  of  heart,  which  becometh  a  fincere 
enquirer,  and  who  declareth,  that  he  hath  no- 
thing bur  truth  in  view,  may  be  left  to  any  fair 
and  impartial  perfon  to  determine. 

In  my  refledions  on  this  part  of  Lord  Bo~ 
lingbroke's  works,  the  method  1  fhall  obferve  is 
this:  I  lliall  firft  confider  thofe  paflagcs  that 
fecm  dcfigned  to  ftrike  at  the  authority  of  Chri- 
flianity  in  general ;  and  then  fliall  proceed  to 
confider  the  objedions  he  hath  urged  againft 
fomc  particular  laws  and  doclrines  of  our  holy 
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With  regard  to  Chriflianity  in  general,  Iicletter 

XIV. 


xuns  a  parallel,  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  of  his     ^^^• 


fragments  and  Eflays,  between  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  Chriftianity.     He  compares  the  clear- 
Xith  and  certainty  of  the  former  with  that  of 
the  latter.     He  compares  alfo  their  fan6tions,| 
and  endeavours  to  fhew,  that  the  law  of  nature - 
rc(ls  on  fuller  proofs  than  any  that  have  been;^ 
found,  or  can  be  given,  of  the  divine  inftitution- 
of  Chriftianity  *.     In  all  that  he  offers  on  this'i 
■head,  he  goes  upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  ab- 
folute  clearnefs  and  certainty  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture to  the  whole  human  race  j  and  what  he  has 
urged  to  this  purpofe  has  been  confidered  in 
my  ninth  Letter.     But  it  may  be  eafily  fhewn, 
that  the  whole  parallel  he  there  draws  between 
the  law  of  nature  and  Chriftianity,  and  between 
the  proofs  of  the  former,  and  of  the  latter,  is 
entirely  impertinent.      He   himfelf  there  de- 
clares, that  "  every  friend  to  Chriftianity  ad- 
"  mits  that  the  Chriftian  law  is  nothing  clfe 
*'  than  the  law  of  nature  confirmed  by  a  new^ 
"  revelation,  and  that  this  is  what  the  worft  of 
•*  its  enemies  does  not  deny,  though  he  denies 
*'  the  reality  of   the  revelation  f."     It  is  not  % 
true,  that  the  Chriftian  law  is  nothing  clfe  than  j 
the  law  of  nature :  But  that  it  comprehends  it,  | 
that  it  clears  and  enforces  it,  is  very  true.   It  docs 
not  take  off  from  any  rational  argument  or  evi- 
dence brought  in  favour  of  that  law,  and  be- 
fidesconfirmeth  it  by  an  exprefs  divine  teftimony. 

*  Vol.  V.p.  90,  et  feq.  f  Ih.  p.  93. 
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^^xiv^^^""^  muft  not  common  fenfe  lead  every  man  to 
^^-y-l^  ackno\v]eL;c,  that  it  muft  be  a  mighty  advantage 
to  have  the  law  of  naturt  thus  farther  cleared 
and  confirmed  ?  The  proofs  therefore  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  and  of  the  law  of  nature,  are  not  to 
be  oppofed  to  one  ano:hcr.  Both  have  a 
friendly  harmony  :  And  Chtiftians  have  the 
great  advantage  of  having  both  thefe  proofs  in 
conjunction.  Chriflianiry  fuppofeth  the  law  of 
nature,  cleareth  it  where  it  was  obfcured,  en- 
forccth  it  by  the  ftrongeft  fanclions,  and  addeth 
things  which  could  not  be  known  merely  by 
that  law,  and  which  yet  it  was  of  importance  to 
'.  mankind  to  be  acquainted  with.  So  that  Chri- 
flianity,  as  far  as  it  relates  to,  and  republifhesthe 
law  of  nature,  has  all  the  advantages  which  this 
writer  afcribes  to  that  law,  becaufe  it  is  that 
.very  law  more  clearly  publillicd,  and  ftrongly 
;  confirmed  :  And  in  this  refpedt  there  is  no  com- 
petition between  them.  And  with  refped  to 
ihofe  things  in  ChriQianity  which  are  not  clearly 
comprehended  in  that  law,  and  which  we  could 
not  have  difcovered  merely  by  our  own  un- 
aililled  rcafon,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
they  arc  not  io  obvious  to  our  underftandings  : 
But  as  far  as  they  are  neceflary  to  be  known  by 
us  they  are  revealed  in  the  Gofpel;  and  we  are 
not  obliged  to  believe  them  farther  than  they  are 
there  revealed.  Nor  fhali  thofe  be  condemned 
for  not  believing  them,  who  have  had  no  op- 
portunity of  being  acquainted  with  that  revc- 
laiion.     Though  our  author,  in  order  to  call  an 
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odium  on  ChriOianity,  after  having  obfervedji'ETTER 
that  *^  the  law  of  nature  is  univerfally  given  to  \^^J<^ 
"  ail  mankind,"  adds,  that  "  the  greateft  part 
**  of  the  world  are  invmcibly  ignorant  of  the 
"  firft  principles  of  Chriftianity,  without  the 
**  knowlege  of  which,  and  without  faith  in 
*'  which,  they  are  all  condemned  to  eternal 
*'  punifhment*." 

We  have  feen  that  our  author  dcclareth  Chri- 
ftianity  to  be  the  law  of  nature  enforced  by  a 
new  revelation  :  So  that  according  to  this  re- 
prefentation,  it  is  a  divine  repibltcation  of  the 
law  of  nature.  Yet  he  elfcwhere  thinks  proper  :• 
to  reprefent  it  as  only  a  republication  of  the  - 
do&riies  of  Plato.  And  any  one  that  conil-  ' 
ders  the  reprefentation  he  hath  frequently  made 
of  that  philofopher  and  his  doclrincs,  muft  be 
fenfible  that  this  is  far  from  being  dcfigncd  as  a 
compliment  to  the  Chriftian  revelation.  Some 
account  of  his  invedivcs  againft  him  was  given 
in  the  fifth  Letter.  He  calls  him  a  mad  theo- 
hgifi — And  tells  us,  that  no  man  ever  dreamed 
fo  wildly  as  Plato  wrote — And  that  he  intro- 
duced a  falfe  light  into  phiiofcphy^  and  oftener 
led  men  out  vf  the  way  of  truths  than  into  it. 
Yet  he  fays,  it  isftrange  to  obferve  '*  theftrange 
*'  conformity  there  is  between  Platonifm  and 
*'  genuine  Chriftianity  itfelf,  fuch  as  it  is 
**  taught  in  the  original  Gofpel.  We  need  not 
*'  ftand  to  compare  them  here.  In  general  the 
"  Platonic  and  ChrilHan  fylkms  have  a  very 
•  Vol.  V.  p.  91. 
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letter"  near  refemblance,  qualis  decet  ejfe  fororumy 

^J"J^  ''  and  feveral  of  the  antient  fathers  and  modern 

*■'  divines  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear 

*'  ftill  greater. That  this  may  give  unbe- 

"  lievers  occafion  to  fay  tlwt  if  the  doctrines 
*'  are  the  fame,  they  muft  have  been  deduced 
*'  from  the  fame  principle  •-,  and  to  ask,  what 
"  that  principle  was,  whether  reafon  or  reve- 
''^  lation  ?  If  the  latter,  Plato  muft  have  been 
**  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  mull 
*'  have  been  the  precurfor  of  the  Saviour,  and 
}"  of  more  importance  than  St.  John.  He  an- 
I  *'  ticipated  the  Gofpel  on  fo  many  principal  ar- 
*'  tides  of  belief  and  practice,  that  unbelievers 
"  will  fay,  it  was  a  republication  of  the  theo- 
*'  logy  of  Tlato :  And  that  as  the  republication 
"  was  by  divine  revelation,  the  publication  muft 
"  have  been  fo  too  :  And  they  will  ask"  with  a 
**  fneer,  whether  a  man,  whofepailion  for  cour- 
*'  tezans  and  handfome  boys  infpired  him  to 
*'  write  fo  many  lewd  verfes,  was  likely  to  be 
"  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft*."  This  is  mean 
banter,  taking  advantage  of  the  too  great  admi- 
ration fome  particular  perfons  have  exprefted 
for  P/ato.  But  he  has  not  traced  the  confor- 
mity between  Tlatontfrn  and  genuine  original 
Chriftianity,  under  pretence  that  it  was  need- 
iefs.  He  owns,  that  Tlato  blundered  on  fome 
diijine  truths  f.  That  on  fome  occafions  he 
wrote  like  a  ^cery  pious  and  rational  theiji  and 
hjoralifi  i  and  that  'ver^  elevated  fentiments 
*  Vol.  IV.  p.  34p.  t  Ih.  p.  348. 
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p?^y  be  coUe&ed  from  his  '■j^jriitngs:  That  there  ^    -^ 

is  ill  them  a  mixture  of  the  brighteft  truths, and  JZ,y^^ 
th^fonleft  errors'*".     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  ^ 

at  therefore,  that  there  was  in  feveral  inftances 
a  conformity  between  the  dodrine  of  Plato, 
and  that  of  the  Gofpcl.  But  he  himfelf  ac- 
knowleges,  that  there  were  marry  things  in 
his  fcheme  contrary  to  that  of  Chriftianity.  He 
fins,  that  '' fonic  oi 'Plato's  writings  abound  in 
'*  notions  that  are  agreeable  to  the  Chriftian  fy- 
*'  ftem,and  in  others  that  are  repugnant  to  itf-" 
That  "  far  from  going  about  to  deflroy  the  Pa- 
"  gan  fupcrftirion,  he  refined  it,  and  made  it 
*'  more  plaufible,  and  more  fccure  from  the  at- 
"  tacks  to  which  it  was  expofcd  before  if:."  And 
that  accordingly  "  ^latonijm  anfwcred  the 
*'  purpofcs  of  thofe  whooppofed  Chriftianity  ||," 
I  would  only  farther  obfcrve,  that  there  is  no 
writer  whom  he  rqprefents  as  fo  unintelli- 
gible as  Plato ;  and  yet  he  intimates,  that  if 
he  had  known  and  taught  the  peculiar  dodrincs 
of  the  Gofpel,  "  he  who  is  fo  often  unintclli- 
"  gible  now  would  have  been  vaftly  more  fo, 
"  and  lefs  fitted  for  the  great  work  of  reform- 
"  ing  mankind  §."  This  is  a  very  odd  infuiua- 
tion  trom  one  who  has  acknov/legcd,  that  true 
original  Chriftianity  is  2.  plain  and  intelligible 
fyjtem  of  belief  and  pra£iice.  And  that  its 
Jimplicity  and  plainnejs  flew ed  that  it  was  de- 

•  Vol.  IV.  p,  345   352        t /^.  p.  344,  345.      +/^.p.  355. 
n  ^'  P-359*        h  Vol.V.  p.  226. 
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-L^TT-E.^figned  to  be  the  religwn  of  mankind,  andmani- 
s^^^^^j^ji^d  likewtfe  the  divinity  of  its  original. 

It  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  farther  proof  of 
his  regard  to  ChrilHanity,  that  he  reprefents  it 
as  an  inconfifteat  fcheme.  He  pretends,  that 
the  New  Tertament  confifteth  of  two  Gofpels, 
the  one  publilhed  by  our  Saviour  himfelf,  and 
^  recorded  by  the  evangelifts,  the  other  by  ^i. 
p-TauL 

He  obferves,  that  "  Chrift  was  to  outward  ap- 
"  pearance  a  Jew^  and  ordered  his  difciples  to 
"  do  what  the  Scribes  and  Pharifees  who  fat  in 

"  Mofes's  chair  taught And  that  when  he 

**  commiflioned  his  apoftles  to  teach  and  bap- 
"  tize  all  nations,  he  only   meant  it  of  the 

"  ye^'Ji's  difperfed  into  all  nations."- He  af- 

ferts,  that  "  the  myftcry  of  God's  taking  the 
*'  Gentiles  to  be  his  people  without  fubjeding 
"  them  to  circumcifion,  or  the  law  of  Mofes, 
*'  was  inconfiftcnt  with' the  declarations   and 
pradice  of  yefiis  *  "     He  asks  therefore,  "  If 
this  was  the  purpofe  of  God  to  take  the  Gen- 
tiles to  be  his  people  under  the  Mefliah,  how 
came  it  that  the  Melliah  himfclt  gave  no  in- 
llrudions  about  it  to  his  apoitlcs,  when  he 
fent  them  to  preach  his  Gofpel  to  all  nations? 
ff'  Why  was  the  revelation  of  this  important 
I**  myilery,  fo  necefiary  at  the  firll  publication 
I*'  of  the  Gofpel,  refervcd  for  St.  'tatil^  who 
I  *^  had   been  a  perfecutor  r    Shall  we  fay,  that 
■-  "  this  eternal  purpofe  of  the  Father  was  un- 

♦  Vol.  IV.  p.  305. 
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*'  known  to  the  Son  ?  Or,  that  if  it  was  known  letter 
"  to  him,  he  negleded  to  communicate  it  to    j"]ij, 
"  the  firft  preachers  of  the  Gofpel  ?"   He  feems  ^^■^'^''^^ 
to  think  thefe  qucftions  unanfwerabie,  and  that 
*'  the  pertnefs  znd  mptdence  of  the  men  that 
**  pretend  to  account  tor  thefe  things,  deferves 
*'  no  regard  *."    And  yet  it  is  no  hard  matter 
to  folve  thefe  difficulties.     The  calling  of  the 
Gentiles  was  originally  included  in  our  Saviour's 
fcheme.     It  was  a  remarkable  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Mefliah,  clearly  pointed  out  in  the 
prophetical   writings,    by  many  exprefs  predi- 
ctions.    Our  Lord  himfelf  during  his  own  per- 
fonal  miniftry  gave  plain  intimations  of  hisde- 
fign  that  way,  and  after  his  afccnfion  into  hea- 
ven infhruCted  his  apoftles   in  it  by  his  fpirit, 
whom   he  fent  to  guide  them  into  all  truth. 
And  the  gradual  difcovcry  of  this  in  a  v/ay  fitted 
to  remove  their  prejudices  was  conducted  with 
admirable  wifdom  as  well  as  condefcenfion. 

Mr.  Chubb  had  infifted  on  this  objedion  at 
great  length.  And  I  fhall  therefore  refer  to  the 
remarks  made  upon  that  writer  in  my  former 
volume,  p.360,  'i^6i.  yet  upon  no  better  founda- 
tion than  this  his  Lordihip  hath  taken  upon  him 
to  affirm,  that "  the  Gofpel  Si.^atil  preached  was 
"  contradidory  to  that  o^  Jefus  Chrifi :"  And 
that  "  he  taught  fcveral  dodrines,  which  were  X 
"  diredly  repugnant  to  the  word  and  example 
*'  of  the  xMeffiah  f/'  And  indeed  our  author 
hath  on  many  occafions  difcovered  a  particular 

♦  Vol. IV.  p.  326.  f  lb.  p.  328. 
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\y'^^>^  a  true  cMallftical  archtttB  *,  a  loofe  para- 
phrafer  and  cabbalijiical  CG7nrnentator^  as  much 
at  Icajl  as  any  antient  or  moder?i  rabbi.  And 
that  the  different  manner  of  his  preaching  the 
Goipel,  and  that  of  the  other  apoftles,  '*  marks 
*■•  Ikongly  the  different  fchools  in  which  they 
"  had  been  educated,  the  Ichool  of  Chrift,  and 
"  the  fchool  of  Gamaliel  f-"  l^^it  nothing  is 
more  evident  to  every  one  that  reads  the  New 
Tcfiament  with  attention  than  that  there  is  a 
perfect  harmony  between  St.  '^Paul  and  the 
other  apoftles :  And  that  the  fchGrne  of  religion 
taught  in  the  Gofpels  and  in  tiie  Epiftles  is 
every-where  the  fame.  Such  a  harmony  there 
is  as  (hews  they  were  all  directed  by  the  fame 
fpirit.  The  Gofpel  which  St.  Paul  preached 
was  what  he  received  by  revelation  from  Jefus 
Chrijl^  as  he  himfelf  declares,  GaL  i.  12.  He 
had  not  learned  it  in  the  Ichool  of  Gamaliel. 
On  the  contrary,  in  that  Ichool  he  had  imbibed 
the  (Irongeft  prejudices  againlf  the  religion  of 
Jefus,  and  which  nothing  lefs  than  a  power  of 
evidence  which  he  was  not  able  to  refift  could 
overcome.  He  was  very  well  verfed  in  the 
'Je-ji'ifi  learning;  yet  none  of  the  apoftles  fo 
frequently  v/arned  the  Chiriftian  converts  againft 
thzje-jiijh  fables,  or  fpeaks  with  fuch  contempt 
of  their  vain  traditions,  their  endlefs  genealo- 
gies, their  ftrifes  and  queftions  about  words, 'as 
he  has  done. 

•  V^l.  III.  p.  288.  f  B.  p.  327,  32g. 
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Tfiere  are  feveral  invidious  charges  broughtLETTEit 
by  our  author  againft  this  excellent  perfon.     He  JT^j 
is  pleafed  to  rcprefent  him  as  a  loofe  declaimer, 
as  a  'vain-glorious  boajier^  as  having  been  guilty 
of  great  hypocrify  and  dijjimulation  in  his  con- 
duct towards  the  Jewijh  Chriftians,  as  writing 
obfcureiy  and  tmintelligibly,  and  that  where  he 
is  intelligible^  he  is  abfurd,  profane^  and  tri- 
fiing  *.    He  particularly  indances  in  his  doctrine  \ 
concerning  predelHnation  f-  Though  he  owns, 
that  "  this  dodrine  is  very  much  foftened,  and  i 
.*•  the  affumed  proceedings  of  God  towards  men  ". 
"*'  are  brought  almoil  within  the  bounds  of  ere-  \ 
"  dibility,   by  Mr.  Locke  s  expofition  of   the  \ 
"  ninth  chapter  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans,"  ; 
which  he  calls  2.  forced  one,  but  offers  nothinf^  \ 
to  prove  it  foj  and  acknowlegcs,  that  this  fenfi  \ 
might  be  admitted  %.     He  alfo  charges  him  j  . 
with  teaching  palilve  obedience,  and  as  einploy^ 
,ing  religion  to  fiipport  good  and  bad  governments 
alike  {|.     Though  any  one  that  impartially  con- 
fiders  the  apoftlc's  dodrine  in  the  paiTage  he  re- 
fers to,  vijt.  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  theEpiftle 
to  the  Romans,  will  find  it  wife  and  excellent, 
Mr.  Chubb  had  advanced  the  fame  charge,  as 
well  as  moft  of  the  cchers  that  are  produced  by 
Lord  Boltngbroke  againft  that  eminent  apoftic  • 
And  that  1  may  not  be  guilty  of  neediels  repe- 
titions, I  fhall  refer  to  the  remarks  made  on  that 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  328,  330.  331.  f    Ih.  p.  331,  509. 
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LETTER  writer  in  tiic  former  volume,  p.  337,  338.  367, 

His  Lordfliip  mentions  that  paflagc,  i  CoK 
vi.  5,  14.  about  women's  prophefying  with  their 
heads  uncovered,  and  that  it  is  a  fhameful  thing 
for  men  to  wear  long  hair,  which  he  fays,  is  the 
rnoft  intelligible  trifling  that  we  find  in  the 
Go/pel.  This  is  very  improperly  brought  in  by 
the  author  here,  where  he  propofes  to  (hew  that 
where  St.  Taul  is  not  obfcure  he  \s profane  and 
trifling.  For  this  is  generally  acknowleged  to 
be  one  of  the  obfcureft  paflages  in  St.  haul's 
Epiftlcs.  *  But  this  is  no  real  objedion  againft 
their  authority.  Some  obfcure  and  difficult 
pafTages  muft  be  expcded  in  the  mod  excellent 
of  antient  writings,  efpecially  in  things  that 
have  a  fpccial  reference  to  the  cuQoms  and  ufages 
of  thofc  times.  He  is  pleafed  to  lay,  that  the 
argnmeiit  may  not  appear  very  conclufive,  nor 
indeed  very  intelligible  to  us :  And  if  ib,  he  has 
done  wrong  to  produce  it  as  an  inftance  of  in- 
telligible trifling  :  But  he  fneeringly  adds,  that 
it  was  bothy  he  doubts  not^  to  the  Corinthians, 
And  I  doubt  not  they  underflood  it  better  than 
.  we  at  this  diflancc  can  pretend  to.  He  then 
mentions  the  apoftle's  diredions  to  the  Corin- 
thians with  regard  to  the  prudent  and  orderly 
exercife  of  thofe  fpirirual  gifts :  And  thefe  di- 
redions  cannot  rcafonably  be  turned  to  the  dif- 
ad vantage  of  the  apoille,  when  they  are  unde- 
niably wife  and  excellent. 

His 
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His  Lordfhip  in  his  prejudice  againft  St.  P^«/, letter 
carricth  it  fo  far  as  to  pronounce,  "  Tiiat  St.  \„^f^srsj 
*'  Paul  received  nothing  immediately  from 
''  Chrift :"  Though  he  hhnfelf  in  the  paflage 
before  referred  to  affirms,  that  he  received  the 
Gofpel  he  preached,  not  of  man^  neither  was 
he  taught  it, '  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jefus 
ChriO.  Fie  adds,  that  "  St.  ^atil  had  no  apo- 
"  ftolical  commiflion,  except  that  which  he  af- 
*i*  fumes  in  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftlcs,  written  by 
^'  St.  Luke,  and  dictated  probably  by  him- 
"  felf*."  And  again,  that  "  he  entered  a  vo- 
**  lunteer  into  the  apoftlefhip,  at  lead  his  extra- 
't  ordinary  vocation  was  known  to  none  but 
^  himfclf"  And  if  St.  P^^// dilated  that  ac- 
count to  St.  Luke,  it  defcrves  the  greatcft  cre- 
dit, fince  he  was  the  properefl:  perfon  in  the 
world  to  give  an  account  of  it.  But  the  truth 
of  his  apoftolical  commiflion  did  not  depend 
merely  upon  his  own  word.  It  was  made  ma- 
nifeft  by  the  moft  iiluftrious  proofs  and  creden- 
tials, to  which  he  could  with  confidence  ap- 
peal t,  and  was  acknowleged  by  the  other  apo- 
ftlcs, though  this  writer  is  pleafcd  to  infinuate 
the  contrary:}:.  Indeed  the  plain  meaning  of 
his  whole  charge  here  is,  that  St.  Paul  was  an 
impoilor,  and  that  his  call  to  the  apoftolical  of- 
fice was  intirely  his  own  fidtion.  i3ut  the  great 
abfurdity  of  this  pretence  has  been  fo  fully  ex- 
pofed  in  Sir  George  Lyttleton's  Obfervations  on 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  388,  389.  f  2Cor.  xii.   11,  12. 

X  Gal.  xi.  7,  8,  9. 
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Vt.rTs.Kthe   converfan   and  apofilejhip   of  St.  Ratify 
y^^^^  that  it  is  perfectly  needlefs  to  add  aoy  thing  far- 
ther on  that  head.     I  fhall  only  obferve,  that 
whofoever  with  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  mind 
conftdcrs.  the  whole  charader  and  condud  of 
that  great  apoftle,  as  reprefcnted  in  the  Acis  of 
the  Apoftles,  and  the  temper  and  fpirit  which 
breathes  in  his  admirable  Epiftles,  will  be  apt  to 
think  that  never  was  there  among  mere  men  a 
more  perfed  charader  than  that  of  St.  Paid.    In 
him  we  may  behold  a  fhining  example  of  the 
moft  exalted  and  unafFeded  piety  towards  God,thc 
moft  fervent  and  adivc  zeal  for  the  divine  glory; 
yet  not  a  blind  enthufiaftic  heat,  but  a  zeal  ac- 
cording to  know  lege,  and  conduded  with  great 
prudence :  The  molt  cxtenfive  and  difinterefted 
charity  and  benevolence  towards  mankind,  and 
the  moif  earnefi:  and  aifcdionate  concern  fof 
their  falvation  and  happinefs ;  the  moft  ftcady 
fortitude  and  conftancy  under  the  fevereft  trials 
find  fufferings,  which  he  endured  with  patience 
and  even  with  joy,  fupportcd  and  animated  by 
the  earneft  defire  he  had  to  fervc  the  gloriouf 
caufe  of  truth  and  righteoufnefs,    and  by  the 
iublime  hopes  of  an  everlaHing  reward  in  a  beN 
rer  world  for  his  faithful  fervices  in  this.     Ne* 
vcr  v/as  there  a  truer  greatnefs  of  mind  thaa 
that  which  he  manifeftcd.     And  all  this  acconj* 
•panied  with  a  moft  amiable  humility,   and  % 
great  tendernefs  of  fpirit  in  bearing  vvith  th^ 
weakneffes  and  Jnfirmities  of  others.     He  was 
a  mofr  gforious  iuiUument  in  the;  hand  of  pro^ 

vidciicc 
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yidencefor  promoting  the  facred  interefts  of  purcLEXTER 
and  undcfiled  religion  in  the  world.  Our  author  |f^^ 
fays,  that  Socrates  was  the  apofile  of  the  Gen-  \^^ 
tiles  in  natural  religion^  as  St.  ^Taul  was  in  re-  \ 
vealed.     But  no  inllance  can  be  brought  of  any  | 
one  perfon  whom  the  former  converted  from 
the  prevailing   polytheifm  and  idolatry.     And 
how  fhould  this  be  expeded,  when  he  himfelf, 
as  his  Lordfhip  owns,  countenanced  it  by  his 
own  pradice,  and  was  /^r  the  religion  eftahlijhed 
by  the  laws  *.     But  the  latter  turned  thoufands 
in  many  different  nations  from  darkncfs  unto 
light,  and  from  ferving  idols  to  ferve  the  living 
and  true  God,  and  from  the  moft  abandoned 
vice  and  diflblutenefs  of  manners  to  the  pradice 
of  virtue   and  righteoufnefs  5    which  he  per- 
formed in  oppofition  to  the  feemingly  moft  in- 
fuperable  difficulties,  and  through  a  fuccelHon 
of  the  greatcft  labours  and  fufferings  that  any 
one  man  ever  endured.    This  has  always  highly 
recommended  him  to  the  efteem  and  admira- 
tion of  thofe  who  have  a  zeal  for  true  original 
Chriftianity.     And  on  the  other  hand,  the  cnc- 
mi^s  of  our  holy   religion  have  always  difco- 
vered  a  peculiar  averjion  to  this  excellent  per- 
fon,  who   was  fo  fuccelsfnl   an   iaflrarnent  in 
propag  ting  it.     And  this  Teems  to  be  the  true 
realbn  of   that   obloquy  and   reproach   which 
Lord  Bolingbroke  has  been  fo  induftrious  to  fix 
on  fo  admirable  a  cliarader. 
*  Vol.  IV.  p.  193. 

M  m  2  His 
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LETTER     His  real  intentions  towards  Chriftianity  will 
\^^Z^  farther  appear,  if  we  confider  the  attempts  he 
hath  made  to  invalidate  the  proofs  and  evidences 
of  it. 

He  frequently  fpeaks  witii  the  utmoft  con- 
tempt of  thofe  that  infift  upon  the  internal  cha- 
raders  of  a  divine  original,  which  are  to  be  ol> 
ferved  in  the  revelation  delivered  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.  By  rejecting  the  internal  charaders 
he  pretends  to  affert  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
and  very  gravely  advifes  the  divines  to  confine 
themfelves  to  the  external  proofs,  and  to  dwell 
very  little  on  the  internal  charaders,  and  repre- 
'•  ients  them  as  talking  a  great  deal  of  blafphemy 
on  this  head  *.  And  yet  he  hirnfelf,  as  appears 
from  feme  of  the  paiTages  that  have  been  above 
cited,  has  acknowjegcd  fcveral  things  with  re- 
gard to  Chriftianity  as  taught  in  the  Gofpels, 
which  have  been  defervedly  reckoned  among 
the  internal  characters,  which  lead  us  toacknow^ 
icge  that  it  came  from  God  :  Such  as,  the  excel- 
lent tendency  of  its  doctrines,  precepts,  and 
facraments  -,  its  being  one  continued  lejjon  of 
the  ftri^i eft  morality^  of  jttjiice,  of  charity  and 
annerfal  benevolence  5  its  being  a  complete  Jy- 
ftem  to  allthepurpofes  of  religion  natural  and 
revealed  5  its  p'ainnefs  and  fimpltcity,  which ^ 
Jie  fays,  f}:e\jued  that  it  was  defigned  to  be  the 
religion  of  mankind^  and  'manifefie-d  Itkewife 
the  divinity  of  its  original.  It  is  true,  that  he 
charges  thofe   with  madnefs,    and  fomething 

*    Vol.    III.    p.  271,.    272,— Vol.  IV.  p.  32C^. 
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worfe  than  madnefSy  who  in  arguing  concerning  lett Eft 
the  internal  charaders,  "  pretend  to  comprehend 
"  the  whole  oeconomy  of  the  divine  wifdomfroni 
*'  j^damdo^NYv  to  Chriji,  and  even  to  the  confum- 
"  mation  of  all  things,  and  to  conned  all  the  dif- 
"  penfations."  And  this  is  one  part  of  his  quarrel 
with  St.  Tauly  whom,  as  well  as  the  divines, 
he  very  unfairly  reprefcnts  as  undertaking  to 
jke'-ji'  the  fttipcknt  reafon  of  providence  in  every 
f  articular  inftance  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  end  of  it  *.  But  however  he  is 
picafcd  to  reprefent  it,  it  is  a  noble  contempla- 
tion, and  highly  for  the  honour  of  the  facred  writ- 
ings, that  there  we  may  obferve  one  and  the 
fame  glorious  plan  carried  on  by  the  divine  wif- 
dom  and  goodnefs  from  the  beginning  for  the 
recovery  and  falvation  of  Japfed  man :  Succef- 
five  revelations  communicated  at  different  times 
and  in  divers  manners,  and  at  the  dillancc  of 
feveral  ages  from  one  another,  yet  all  fubfer- 
vient  to  the  fame  glorious  purpofes,  and  mutu^ 
ally  confirming  and  illuftrating each  other:  The 
law  and  the  prophets  in  their  feveral  ways  con- 
spiring to  prepare  the  way  for  the  revelation  of 
"Jefus  Chrtfi,  and  to  furnifh  divine  atteftations 
to  it.  The  religion  carried  on  under  the  feveral 
difpenfations  ftill  for  lubftance  the  fame  i  and 
whatever  feeming  variety  there  may  be  in  the 
parts,  an  admirable  harmony  in  the  whole. 

His  Lordfhip  fpeaking  of  what  he  calls  the 
internal  proof s  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  ob- 
♦  Vol.  IIL  p.  371,  272.— Vol.  IV.  p.  129. 

M  m  3  fervcs. 
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LETTER  ferves,  in  a  fnecring  way,  that  "  the  contents  of 
^^^'     "  the  whole  Chriftian  fyftcm  laid  down  in  our 
Scriptures  are  objedsoffuch  a  probability,  as 
"  may  force  affent  very  rcafonably  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
'*  without  doubt ;  although  a  concurrence  of 
*^  various  circumftances,  improved  by  the  crc- 
*^  duliry    of  fome  men,   and   the    artifice    of 
"  others,  forced  this  alTent  in  cafes  not  very  dif- 
*'  fimilar  *."     He  has  not  thought  fit  to  pro- 
duce an  inftance  of  a  falfe  revelation,  vvhofe 
evidence   can  be  juftly   compared   to   that  of 
Chriftianity.  And  as  to  his  expreiTion  oi forcing 
affent  by  2i  probability^  it  is  like  many  others  of 
his,   very   improper.      No   Chriftian   talks   of 
forcing  aflcnt,  nor  v/ould  a  forced  belief  have 
any  great  merit  in  it.     But  that  there  are  fuffi- 
cient  grounds  to  make  it  reafonablc  to  affent  to 
it  is  very  true.     And  this  is  what  his  Lordfhip 
ought  to  have  acknov^/leged,  if,  as  he  himfelf 
confcflcs,    **  it  has  all  the  proofs,  which  the 
*'  manner  in  which  it  vv^as  revealed,   and  the 
"  nature  of  it,  allowed  it  to  have  f-'*     This  is 
in  effed  to  own,  that  the  proofs  of  Chriftianity 
are  fuiiicient  in  their  kind.     And  if  this  be  the 
cafe,  it  is,  according  to  the  rule  he  himfelf  ha? 
laid  down,  unreafcnable  to  demand  more.   For 
he  obfervcs,  that  *'  common  fcnfe  requires  that 
<«  every  thing  propofed  to  the  underftanding, 
**  fhould  be  accompanied  with  fuch  proofs  as 
\\  the  nature  of  it  can  furnifh.     He  who  r^^ 

«  Yo^r  V.  p.  53.  \  !l>.  p.  gi. 
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*'  quires  more,  is  guilty  of  absurdity  j  lie  wIioletter 
**  requires  lefs,  of  ralhnefs  *."  {J^rs^ 

With  regard  to  the  external  pro(5fs  of  Chri- 
flianity,  his  Lord  (hip  does  not,  as  feveral  of  the 
Dciftical  Writers  have  done,  deny  miracles  to  be 
proper  or  fufficient  proofs.  On  the"  contrary,  i 
he  fomctimes  afFeds  to  cry  up  the  mighty  effi-  ' 
cacy  of  miracles,  as  alone  fufficient,  without 
any  confidcration  of  the  goodnefs  of  the  caufc  ; 
for  which  they  were  wrought,  or  examination  | 
of  the  dodrines  they  atteft.  And  finds  fault 
with  "  that  maxim  as  contrary  to  common  fenfc, 
*'  that  is  not  for  admitting  miracles  as  proofs  of 
"  a  divine  original,  without  confideration  of 
"  the  caufe  or  dodrines :  Since  real  miracles  \ 
"  can  be  operated  by  no  power  but  that  of 
**  God,  nor  for  any  purpofe  by  confequence, 
'*  but  fuch  as  infinite  wifdom  and  nruth  dircd 
"  and  fan£tify  f-"  Accordingly  he  declares, 
fpeaking  of  the  Chriftian  revelation,  that ''  con- 
''  lldering  the  glorious  perfon  by  whom  it  was 
'*  brought,  and  the  ftupendous  miracles  that 
"  were  wrought  to  confirm  it,  we  might  be 
"  ready  to  conclude,  that  it  muft  have  forced 
"  convidion,  and  have  taken  away  even  a  pof- 
"  fibility  of  doubt  4^."  And  he  repeats  it  again, 
that  *'  Chrirtianity  was  confirmed  by  miracles, 
**  and  tlTrpro'of"wafs'rib~doubt  fufficient" for  the 
"  conviction  of  all  thofe  who  heard  the  pubii- 
"  cation  of  this  doctrine,  and  faw  the  confir- 
"  mation  of  it.     One  can  only  wonder  that 

•  Vol.  III.  p.  246,       f  Vol.  IV.  p.  227,  228.     +/^.  p.461. 
M  m  4,  ''  any 
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LETTER"  any  fuch  remained  unconvinced  *."     His  dc- 
^^y^^f^  %n  was  undoubtedly  to  infinuatc,  that  the  mi- 
racles were  not  really  wrought;  bccaufe  if  they 
had  been  wrought  they  muft  have  convinced  all 
thole  that  law  them.     To  talk  ot  miracles  as 
forcing  conviction  is  to  carry  it  to  an  unreafoiv 
able  extreme,  as  any  man  muft  be  fenfible,  that 
confiders  human  nature,  and  the  mighty  influ- 
ence of  prejudices,  pallions,  and  worldly  interefls. 
We  have  however  his  concellion,  that  miracles 
are  fufficient  for  convincing  thofe  who  faw  them : 
And  if  fo,  they  muft  beproportionably  fufficient 
for  the  conviction  oi  thofe  who  have  a  rcafon- 
able  ground  of   affurance,  that   thefe  miracles 
were  really  wrought,    though  they    were  not 
themfelves  eye-witneifes  of  them.     The  origi- 
nal proof  of  Chrillianity  therefore  was  by  his 
A  own  account  every  way  fufficient.     The  only 
I  qucftion  that  remains  is  whether  we  have  pro- 
I  per  evidence  to  convince  us  that  thefe  miracles 
'    I  were  adually  performed.     And  of  this  we  have 
I  evidence  fufficient  to  fatisfy  every  candid  and 
impartial  enquirer,  and  all  that  could  be  rea- 
fonably  infilled  upon  in  fuch  a  cafe.     For  the 
proof  of  this  I  fhall  refer  to  what  has  been  al- 
ready obferved  in  my  fourth  Letter  in  anfwer  to 
Mr.  Hume. 

The  moil  rem.arkable  of  all  the  miracles  by 
which  the  divine  authority  of  the  Chriftian  re- 
ligion is  confirmed  is  the  refurredion  of  J  ejus 
Cbrtii,     And  as  to  this,  his  LordThip' obfcrves, 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  91. 
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that  ''  Chrifl:  fcarce  fliewed  himfclf  to  the  fewXETTER 
*'  who  were  faid  to  have  leen  him  after  his  refur- 
"  redion  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  they  could  know 
*'  by  it  certainly  that  it  was  he  whom  they  had 
"  ft:en.  I  fay  the  few,  becaufe  St.TauJ,  who  had 
''  not  probably  ever  fecny^/kr,delerves  no  credit 
"  when  he  affirms  again(\  the  whole  tenor  of 
"  the  Gofpcls,  that  he  and  above  five  hundred 
"  brethren  at  once  had  feen  him  after  his  refur- 
"  rcdion."  He  has  here  plainly  let  us  knov^^ 
that  after  all  his  profcflcd  regard  for  Chriftianity, 
he  is  very  willing  to  deny  that  which  is  the 
principal  proof  of  our  Saviour's  divine  million, 
and  to  which  he  himfelf  ultimately  appealed  as 
fuch.  But  we  have  nothing  but  confident  afler- 
tions,  after  his  Lordihip's  manner,  and  a  bold 
charging  St.  Paul  with  a  falfhood  without  the 
lead  proof.  For  as  to  his  pretence,  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gofpels,  there 
is  no  foundation  for  it.  The  more  to  expoic 
St.  ^an/  he  reprefents  it  as  if  he  had  affirmed, 
that  he  himfelf  was  preient,  and  faw  Jefus  at 
the  fame  time  that  he  was  feen  of  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once.  Whereas  he  faith  no  fuch 
thing,  but  rather  the  contrary,  i  Cor.  »v.  6,  8. 
But  as  to  ChritVs  being  feen  by  fo  many  perfons, 
St.  'Taul  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  thing  certainly  known, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  then 
alive  when  he  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.  And 
the  queftion  is,  whether  St.  Paid  is  to  be  be- 
lieved in  a  fad  which  he  publicly  affirmed  in 

that 
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L-ETTERin  that  very  age,  and  for  the  truth  of  which  he 
^J^^  appeals  to  great  numbers  of  perfons  then  living, 
or  this  writer  who  at  the  diftance  of  1700 
years,  gives  us  his  own  word  for  it  that  there 
was  no  fuch  thing  ?  But  I  (hall  not  need  to  add 
any  thing  farther  on  this  fubjed  here,  having 
confidered  it  fo  fully  in  the  eleventh  Letter  of 
the  former  volume,  which  contains  remarks  on 
the  refurreBion  of  Jefus  confidered. 

The  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  fa^ts 
whereby  Chriftianity  was  atrefted,  as  well  as  of 
its  original  dodrines,  are  tranfmittcd  to  us  in 
the  facred  writings  of  the  New  Teftament,  par- 
ticularly in  thofe  of  the  Evangclifts,  and  in  the 
Ads  of  the  Apoftles.  And  it  has  been  often 
fhewn,  that  never  were  there  any  v/ritings, 
which  carry  greater  marks  of  purity,  fimplicity, 
and  uncorrupted  integrity,  and  of  an  impartial 
regard  to  truth,  or  which  have  been  tranfmitted 
with  a  clearer  and  a  more  continued  evidence. 
^5  With  regard  to  the  writings  of  the  Evangelifts, 
\  Lord  Boltngbroke  hath  himfclf  acknowlegcd, 
\  that  *'  it  is  out  of  dilpute,  that  we  have  in  our 
*'  hands  the  Gofpels  of  Mattheiso  and  John, 
\  "  who  give  thcmfclves  out  for  eye  and  ear-wit- 
*'  nefles  of  all  that  Chrift  did  and  tau<^hr.  That 
"  two  chanels  were  as  fufficienc  as  four  to  con- 
"  vey  thole  dodrines  to  the  world,  and  to  pre- 
"  ferve  them  in  their  original  purity.  The 
"  manner  too  in  which  thefe  Evangeilfts  re- 
"  corded  them,  was  much  better  adapted  to 
"  this  purpofe  than  that  of  Tlato^  or  even  of 

"  XenophoUj 
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"  Xenopkon,  to  preferve  the  dodrines  of  »yo- letter. 
"  crates.     The  Evangclifts   did  not   content  c^^JZ^ 
'*  themfelves  to  give  a  general  account  of  the 
"  dodrines  of  JefusChrill'm  their  own  words, 
"  nor  prefume  in  feigned  dialogues  to  make 
"  him  deliver  their  opinions  in  his  own  name. 
"  — They  recorded   his  do6lrincs  in  the  very  f| 
**  words  in  which  he  taught  them,  and  they  1 
"  were  careful  to  mention  the  feveral  occafions  .^ 
*'  on  which  he  delivered  them  to  his  difciples  or  : 
'•'  others.      If  therefore  Plato  and   Xenophon  \ 
"  tell  us  with  a  good  degree  of  certainty  what  \ 
"  Socrates  taus^ht,  the  two  Evan2;elifts  feem  to  \ 
"  tell  us  with  much  more   what  the  Saviour  | 
"  taught  and   commanded  them  to  teach  *."  I 
He    finds    fault    indeed     with    Erafmns    for 
making  Chrift  to  fay  to  his  difciples,  in  his  pa- 
raphrafe  on  the  firft  chapter  of  the  Ads,  that 
"  the  holy  fpirit  would  not  only  recal  to  their 
"  minds  all  he  had  taught  them,  but  fugged 
'*  jikcwife  unto  them  whatever  it  might  be  ne- 
"  ceflary  for  them  to  know."     And  he  adds, 
that  "  cavillers  will  fay,  that  thcfe  words  were 
"  added  by  Erafmus    to  the  text  for  rcafoas 
*'  very  obvious,  and  are  not  contained  in  the 
*'  text."  But  there  is  certainly  very  lirtle  ground 
for  fuch  a  cavil,  fincc  it  appears  from  the  facred 
text  itfelf,  that  our  Saviour  did  bothpromife  to 
fend  his  fpirit  to  bring  all  things  to  their  re- 
membrance rjuhatfoeijer  he  had/aid  unto  them  : 
And  alfo  to  lead  them  into  all  truth,  and  in- 
^  Vel,iV.  p.  350. 
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LETTER ftrud  them  in  things  in  which  he  himfelf  hid 
I  not  fully  intruded  them  during  his  perlbnal  mi- 
niftry,  bccaufe  they  were  not  then  able  to  bear 
them,  "John  xiv.  26.  xvi.  13,  13,  14. 

Notwiihftanding  the  fair  acknowlegementhe 
"had  made  of  the  credibility  of  the  Gofpcls  which 
are  now  in  our  hands,  he  hath  thrown  out  fc- 
vcral  hints  which  arc  plainly  defigned  todelkoy 
the  credit  of  them.  Thus  he  talks  of  a  multi- 
tude of  different  Gofpcls  that  were  compoled  in 

the  filft  ages,  he  thinks,  no  lefs  than  forty. 

And  asks,    "  If  the  Gofpcls  received  into  the 

"  canon  arc  favourable  to  the  orthodox  belief, 

**  how  do  wc  know   that  the  other  Goipels 

*'  were  cxaftly  conformable  to   thefe?"     He 

'  talks,  as  Mr.  Hobhes  had  done  before  him,  as  if 

the  authenticity  ot  the  four  Gofpels  depended 

on  the  council  of  Laodtcea^  which  admitted 

four,  and  rejeded  the  reft."     And  adds,  that 

every  Church  judged  of  the  infpiration  of 

authors,  and  of  the  divine  authority  of  books ; 

and  that  thofe  authors  were  deemed  infpired, 

"  and  thofe  books  were  canonized,  in  which 

"  every  particular  Church  found  the  greatcftcon- 

"  formity  with  their  own  fcntiments  *."     But 

this  is  very  unfairly  reprefented.  There  is  nothing 

capable  of  a  clearer  proof,  than  that  there  was 

a  general  agreement  in  the  Churches  throughout 

the  world,   from  the  firft  age  of  Chriftianity, 

in  receiving  the  four  Gofpels,  the  Ads  of  the 

Apoftles,  and  St.  Taul's  Epiftlcs :  That  the  fpu- 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  404,  405. 
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rious  Golpels  he  fpeaks  of  were  never  gcncrallyLETTER 
received  in  the  Chriilian  Church  as  of  divine,  ™'_ 
authority  :  And  that  the  primitive  Chriftians 
were  very  careful  and  fcrupulous  not  to  receive 
any  books  into  the  facred  canon,  but  thofe  of 
whofe  authenticity  they  had  fufficient  proofs. 
Nothing  can  be  more  abfurd,  and  more  contrary 
to  plain  undeniable  fad,  than  to  pretend  that 
the  facred  books  of  the  New  Teftament  were 
not  looked  upon  as  authentic  and  divine  before 
the  council  of  Laodicean  which  was  held  not 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth  centuryJ 
They  were  not  firft  made  fo  by  that  council, 
which  only  declared  what  had  been  long  before 
received  as  of  divine  authority  in  the  Chriftiaii 
Church,  I  need' not  fay  any  more  upon  this 
fubjed  in  this  place,  but  fhall  refer  to  the  third 
Letter  of  the  former  Volume,  which  contains 
fome  account  of  Toland's  Amyntory  and  the 
anfwers  that  were  made  to  it.  To  which  may 
be  added  what  I  have  offered  in  the  Refie^tons 
on  Lord  Bolingbroke'j  Letters  en  the  fiudy 
and  ufe  of  Hijforyt  p.  102.  et  feq. 

In  order  to  weaken  the  credit  of  the  origi- 
nal facred  records  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  his 
Lordfhip  hath  farther  obferved,  that  "  in  other 
**  hiftorics,  if  paflages  which  we  deem  genuine 
"  fnould  be  fpurious,  if  others  fhould  be  cor- 
'*  rupted  or  interpolated,  and  if  the  authors 
"  fhould  have  purpofely  or  through  deception 
*'  difguifed  the  truth,  or  advanced  untruth,  no 
*'  great  hurt  could  be  done.     But  that  in  the 
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letter''  Scripture,  befides  all  the  othef  circumftances 

neceflary  to  coiiftitute  hiftorical  probability, 

it  is  not  enougli  that  the  tenor  of  fadts  and 

"  dodrines  be  true,  the  lead  error  is  of  confe- 

"  qucnce."  • He  produces  two  inftanccs   to 

prove  it,  neither  of  which  relate  to  any  Scri- 
pture exprefiions  at  all. And  then  he  adds, 

that  "  when  we  meet  with  any  record  cited  in 
"  hiftory,  we  accept  the  hiftorical  proof,  and 
^  content  ourfelves  with  it,  of  how  many  co- 
*'  pies  foever  it  be  the  copy*    But  this  proof 
**  would  not  be  admitted  in  judicature,  as  Mr. 
*'  Locke  obfervcs,  nor  any  thing  lefs  than  an 
*'  atteftcd  copy  of  the  record.     And  bethinks, 
*'  that  if  fuch  a  precaution  be  ncceflary  in  mat- 
*'  ters  of  private  property,  much  more  is  it  ne- 
"  cclTary  that  we  receive  nothing  for  the  word 
*'  of  God,  that  is  not  fuificicntly  attefted  to  be 
''  fo."     He  takes  notice  of  what  the  reverend 
Dr.  Conybearey  now  Lord  Bifhop  of  Bri/iol,  has 
laid  in  anfwer  to  thisj    of  whom  he  fpeaks 
with  a  rcfped  which   is   extremely  juft,    but 
which,  confidering  his  ufual  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  Chriftian   divines,    could   fcarce  have 
been  expeded  from  him  towards  one  who  had 
diftinguifhed  himielf  in  defending  the  Chriftian 
caufe.     The  antwcr  of  Dr.  Conybeare  which  he 
refers  to  is  this,  *'  That  the  ground  of  this  pro- 
"  cceding  in  civil  caufcs,  feems  to  be,  that  the 
"  original  record,  or  an  attefted  copy,  is  capa- 
"  ble  of  being  pi'oduced  5  and  that  therefore 
*'  to  offer  any  diltant  proof  migiit  lQ.ok  as  if  feme 
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"  art  were  intended  to  corrupt  matters,  and  toLETTER 
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*'  difguife  the  truth.  But  it  is  not  in  the  nature  ( 
"  of  things  poffible  to  produce  the  originals  or 
"  attefted  copies  of  the  Scriptures,"  This  ap- 
peareth  to  me  to  be  a  good  obfervation.  But 
hisLordfhip  is  not  fatisfied  with  it.  He  anfwers^ 
that  *'  the  rcafon  why  the  copy  of  a  copy  is  re- 
"  fufed  in  proof  is  not  foleiy  becaufe^he  ori- 
"  ginal  or  an  attefted  copy  may  be  had,  but  be- 
*'  caufe  the  proof  would  be  too  diftant  whe- 

*'  ther  they  could  be  had  or  no." And  he 

thinks,  ^'  if  the  rule  be  thought  reafonable  in 
"  the  one  cafe,  it  cannot  be  thought,  without 

"  abfurdity,   unreafonable  in  the    other. 

*'  However  it  happens,  the  want  of  an  original 
"  or  of  an  attefted  copy  is  a  want  of  proof  *." 
But  it  is  not  the  want  of  any  proof  that  can  be 
reafonably  dcfired,  or  that  is  poffible  to  be  had, 
or  that  is  ncceffary  in  any  cafes  of  the  like  kind. 
By  the  confent  of  ail  mankind,  there  may  be 
fufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  and  authority  ot 
antient  writings  to  convince  any  reafonable 
perfon,  though  neither  the  originals  nor  any  at- 
tefted copies  of  the  originals  be  now  remaining. 
And  the  man  would  only  render  himfelf  ridi- 
culous that  fhould  rejed  them  as  unworthy  of 
credit,  and  give  no  other  rcafon  for  rejcding 
them,  but  the  want  offuch  originals  or  attefted 
copies.  And  why  fhould  a  condition  be  infiiied 
on  as  neceflary  with  regard  to  the  Scriptures, 
yhich  would  be   sccounred  abfufd  to  the  laft 

*  Vol.  IV.  p,  272. 
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LETTER  degree,  it  infixed  on  with  regard  to  any  other' 
^^7'  ancient  writings  whatfoever  ?  To  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  when  great  numbers  of  copies  are' 
taken  from  an  original,  and  got  into  many  hands,* 
and  difperfedintovarious  pares, by  comparing  rhcfc 
copies  there  arifes  a  ftronger  proof  in  the  nature  of 
things,  to  fatisfy  a  reafonable  perfon  that  thofe' 
writings  have  not  been  materially  corrupted  or  fal- 
fified,  than  if  there  were  only  one  fingle  copy  re- 
maining, though  itihould  be  attefted  by  a  living 
witnels  to  have  been  faithfully  copied  and  com- 
pared with  the  original ;  which  yetby  theauthor'5 
acknowlcgemcnt  would  be  futficient  in  a  court 
of  judicature.  It  is  manifeft,  that  there  would  be 
more  room  to  fufpcft  a  fraud  or  impolition  irf 
this  cafe  than  in  the  other.  As  to  what  he  al- 
leges, that  it  is  of  much  greater  importance  to 
guard  ai^ainft  any  miftakesin  the  word  of  God 
than  in  any  thing  that  relates  to  matters  of  pri- 
vate property,  and  that  therefore  as  great  or 
even  greater  precautions  are  neceflTary  with  re- 
gard to  the  former  than  the  latter,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowleged,  that  if  the  revelation  were  of  fuch 
a  nature,  that  it  confifted  in  a  fmgle  prccife  point, 
as  often  is  the  cafe  of  a  deed  to  be  produced  in 
evidence  in  a  court  of  judicature,  where  a  fingle 
exprclllon  or  claufe  may  determine  the  whole,and 
gain  or  lofe  the  caufc,  there  might  be  fome  pre- 
tence for  infiftingon  the  ftridleft  nicety  ot  proofs, 
even  as  to  all  the  feveral  particular  claufes  and 
forms  of  exprelTion,  becaufe  a  fingle  miftakc 
might  be  of  the  word  confequence,  and  defeat 
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the  de/ign  of  the  whole.  But  it  is  manlfcfl  thisLETTEa 
is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to  the  revelation  con-  x^^J^j 
tained  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  dodrincs 
there  taught,  the  precepts  there  injoined,  the 
promifes  there  made,  the  important  fafts  there 
related,  are  fo  often  repeated  and  referred  to, 
and  placed  in  fuch  various  lights,  that  nothitig 
lefsthan  a  general  corruption,  which  could  noi: 
have  been  effcded,  could  defeat  the  dclign  lot 
which  that  revelation  was  given.  If  a  particu- 
lar paflage  was  altered  or  interpolated,  ftill  there 
would  be  many  othets  toprefcrve  to  us  the  fub- 
ftance  of  that  revelation,  and  to  prevent  the 
wrong  ufe  that  might  be  attempted  to  be  made 
of  fuch  a  paiTage.  There  is  not  therefore  io 
fcrupulous  a  nicety  and  exa£lnefs  required  in 
this  cafe  as  in  the  other.  The  divine  wifdom 
hath  fo  ordered  it,  that  the  revelation  was  origi- 
nally contained  in  fcveral  writings,  publiilicd 
by  different  perfons,  and  copies  taken  of  them 
at  different  times,  all  confirming  one  another, 
and  which  render  a  general  corruption  of  that 
revelation  impradivibie.  The  account  of  the 
fads  there  givi-n  is  not  t^'Jniined  to  one  book, 
nor  arc  the  articles  of  religion  there  mentioned, 
merely  mentioned  once  for  all,  or  drawn  up  ia 
one  form  or  fyftem,  but  the  fads  are  fo  often  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  articles  or  dodrines  fo  oftea 
repeated,  and  delivered  on  fo  many  different  oc- 
calions,  that  no  midakes  in  particular  paffagcs, 
or  in  a  particular  copy  or  copies,  could  deftroy 
the  intent  or  ufe  of  the  origiiiai  revelanoii. 
Vol..  II.  Nn  It 
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invalidating  the  evidence  of  Chrillianity,  that 
his  Lordfhip  is  plcafcd  to  obferve  what  hath  been 
often  urged  by  others  oi  the  Deiflical  Writers 
*  before  him,    that  "  the   external  evidence  of 
e"  the  Chriflian    revelation    is   diminifhed    by 
i"  time."     This  he  reprei'enrs  as  "  fo  evident 
*'  that  no  divines  would  be  f.>  ridiculous  as  to 
"  deny  it*/'     And  after  feeming  to  grant,  in  a 
pafilige  cited  above,  that  the  proof  of  Chrifli- 
aniry  by  miracles  was  fufticient  for  the  convic- 
tion of  all  thofc  who  heard  the  publication  of 
this  dodrine,  and  faw  the  confirmation  of  it, 
he  adds,  that  "  this  proof  became  in  a  little 
'*'  time  traditional   and  hiftorical  :     And   we 
^'  might  be  allowed  to  wonder  how  the  effect 
?*  of  it  continued  and  increafed  too,    as  the 
"  force  of  it  diminifhed,  if  the  reafons  of  this 
*'  phenomenon  were  not  obvious  in  hifiory  f." 
As  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  mention  thofe  rea- 
fons, no  notice  can  be  taken  of  them.     But  he 
ought  not  to  have  rep  re  fen  ted  it  as  a  thing  which 
is  univerfally   acknov/leged,  that  the  external 
evidence  of  Chriflianity  is  diminifhed  by  time. 
The  abfurdity  of  that   maxim,  That  the  cer- 
tainty and  credibility  of  moral  evidence  is  con- 
tinually diminifhing  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time,  has  been  often  cxpofed  j  particularly 
by  Mr.  T^itton  in  his  Treatife  on  the  refurrec- 
tion,  Part  II.     The  evidence  of  Chriflianity 
hath  in  fome  refpeds  increafed,  in  (lead  of  being 

*  Vol    IV.  p..  26.-;,  270.  f  Vol.V.p.QI. 
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diminifLed,  fince  the  firll:  publication  of  it  j  ef- letter 
pecially  the  proofs  arifing  from  the  wonderful  /T^Xj 
propagation  of  the  Gofpei,  contrary  to  all  hu- 
man appearance,  notwirhrtanding  the  amazing 
difficulties  it  had  to  encounter  with;  and  from 
the  accomplifhmcnt  of  many  remarkable  pre- 
didions  which  they  that  lived  in  the  hrif  age  of 
Chriftianity  could  not  fee  the  completion  of  *. 
To  talk  of  the  proof's  becoming  traditional 
and  hi/forical  may  pafs  with  thofe  that  govern 
themfelves  by  founds,  as  if  the  words  traditi' 
onal  zwd  hijtorical,  and  dctibtfid zvA  uncertain, 
were  terms  of  the  fame  fignitication;  when 
every  one  knows,  that  many  fads  come  to  us 
by  tradition  and  hiftory  with  fuch  an  evidence 
that  no  reafonable  man  can  doubt  of  them  any 
more  than  of  what  he  hears  or  fees.  He  pro- 
nounceth  indeed  according  to  his  manner  with 
a  decifive  tone,  that  "  it  was  not  pollible,  that 
*'  traditions  derived  from  the  hrft  and  through 
"  the  mod  early  ages  of  Chriftianity,  fliould 
**  convey  either  fads  or  doctrines  down  with  a 
**  due  authenticity  andprecifion  unlefs  a  conti- 
"  nucd  miracle  had  fubfifted  to  alter  the  nature 
"  of  things,  and  to  produce  effects  repugnant 
"  to  their  caufcs  f-"  This  is  very  pofitivcly  de- 
termined ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it  but  his 
own  authority.  And  if  it  be  underftood  not 
merely  of  fads  or  dodrines  delivered  down  by 
»orai  tradition,  which  for  the  molt  part  cannot 

*  This  is  fully  (hewn  bv  Mr.  Le  Moine  on  Miracles,   p.  253, 
280.  t  Vol.  IV.  p.  398. 
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lETTERbe  much  depended  upon,  but  of  fa£ls  and  do- 
fj^[^(flrines  contained  in  the  facred  writings,  there  is 
no  real  foundation  for  this  aflertion.     We  have 
^. proof  fufficicnt  to  convince  any  reafonable  per-    fl 
Ton,    as  1  have  elfewhere  fhewn*,   that  thofe 
writings  were  publifhed  in  the  firft  age  of  the 
Chriftian  Cliurch,  whilft  the  apoftles,  and  their 
;  immediate  companions,  the  fiift  publilhers  of 
Chi'iftianity,  were  yet  aUvc.     In  which  age  if 
!  any  had  attempted  to  corrupt  thofe  writings  in 
\  the  accounts  oi  doctrines  and  facts,  fuch  an  at- 
;  tempt  muft  have  been  unavoidably  detected  and 
expofed.     And  in  the  age  immediately  fucceed- 
ing,  thofe  writings  became  fo  generally  difperfed 
and  known,   fo  many    copies  of  them   were 
taken,  and  fpread  through  different  countries, 
they  were  had  in  fuch  veneration  among  Chri- 
ftians,  and  fo  conftantly  read  in  their  religious 
aflemblies,   that  a  general  corruption  of  them 
would  have  been  an  impolliblc  thing.      Nor 
can  any  time  be  fixed  upon  from  that  age  to  this, 
in   which   Ihch  a  general  corruption  of  them 
could  have  been  accomplifhed  :  And  all  attempts 
to  prove  fuch  a  corruption  have  been  evidently 
vain  and  ridiculous,  and  have  turned  only  to 
the  confufion  ot  thofe  who  have  pretended  it. 
lS  to  what  he  urges  about  the  faife  apoftlcs  and 
teachers  in  the  firft  age,    and  their  high  pre- 
tenfions  to  revelations  and  extraordinary  gifts, 
and  the  many  feels  which  were  then  formed  i 

*  See  Refleftions  on  Lord  Eolingbroke's  Letters  on  tlie  ftudy 
and  ufe  of  Hiftory,  p.  98,  tt  fi^. 
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and  that  though  the  apoftles  oppofed  them,  "  it  letter 
"  was  often  without  eflfcd,  and  always  with  ^^^^v-n^ 
"  great  difficulty,    as  we  may  judge  by  that 
'^  which  St.Taul  had  to  maintain  his  authority 
"  in   the  Church  of  Corinth^   and  others  */■" 
This  is  fo  far  from  diminifning  the  original  evi- 
dence of  Chriftianity%  that  it  rather  confirms  it. 
Since  the  evidence  brought  for  the  true  Chriftian 
religion  by  the  apoftles  and  firft  publifhers  of  it, 
murt  have  been  exceeding  (Irong  and  cogent, 
and  their  authority,  which  had  nothing  but  the 
force  of  truth,  and  the  attcftations  given  to  their 
divine  miflion,  to  fupport  it,  muft  have  been  on 
a  very  folid  bafis,  which  was  able  to  overcome 
all  thofe  complicated  difficulties,  arifing  from 
open  enemies  without,    Jews   and   heathens, 
and  from  falfe  brethren  wirhin,  and  the  fcandals 
and  offences  of  the  fevcral  feds  which  fprun^ 
up  under  various  leaders,  fomc  of  them  perfons 
of  great  parts  and  fubtilty,  and  who  put  on  very 
fpecious  appearances.     What  ftrong  proofs  of  a 
divine  original,  and  what  a  mighty  energy  muft 
have  accompanied   genuine  primitive  Chrifti- 
anity,  by  which  it  triurr.phcd  over  all  the  ap- 
parently infuperable  difficulties  and  oppofiiions 
of  all  kinds,  which  it  had  to  encounter  Vv  ith, 
even  at  its  firft  appearance.  , 

The  propagation  and  eftablifhment  of  Chti- 
ftianity,  taking  it  in  all  its  circuOiftanccs,  is  ni- 
deed  a  moft  aftonifhing  event,  and  has  been  al- 
ways juftly  regarded  as  furniihingan  argument  of 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  tgS.. 
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LETTERgreat  weight  to  prove  its  divine  original,  and 
^^  the  trutii  of  tine  extraordinary  facls  and  attefla- 
tions  by  which  it  was  confiraied.  Lord  Bjling- 
broke  was  Icnfible  of  this,  and  therefore  has  done 
what  he  could  to  take  off  ihc  force  of  it,  by  en- 
deavouring to  account  for  the  fprcading  of  Chri- 
flianity  without  any  thing  extraordinary  or  fuper^ 
natural  in  the  cafe.  To  this  purpofe  he  obferves, 
that "  indulgence  to  i\\c'Je'wsz'c\<i  to  the  Gentiles, 
"  in  order  to  gain  both,  was  a  fundamental  prin- 
''  ciple  of  apodolical  conduct  from  the  firft 
<*jU  "  preaching  of  the  gofpei :  And  that  by  fuch 
"  prudent  conduct  the  gofpei  was  fucceflively 
**  propagated  and  converts  flocked  apace  into 
"  the  pale  of  ChriQianity  from  thcfe  different 
"  and  oppofite  quarters  *."  He  treats  this,  as  if 
it  were  a  piece  of  political  conduct  in  St.  Vaul 
and  the  other  apoltlcs,  in  which  they  deviated 
from  the  original  plan  laid  down  by  our  Saviour 
himfclf.  But  this  is  a  great  millake.  The 
taking  the  le\SJS  and  Gentiks  into  the  Chriftian 
Church,  a.id  uniting  them  both  into  one  body, 
was  pert  of  the  original  plan  of  Chriftianityj 
which  v/as  evidently  dcfigncd  by  the  great  au- 
thor of  our  holy  religion,  in  accomplifhment 
of  the  glorious  fcheme  formed  by  the  divine 
jii'ifdom  from  the  beginning,  and  which  had 
been  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  antient  prophe- 
cies. But  iQ  far  was  the  indulgence  fhewn  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  incorporating  them  into 
the  Chrifiian  Church  along   with   the  Jews^ 

»  Vol.  IV.  p.  3  6, 
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from  helping  to  bring  x\\zjeiz's  into  it,  that  itLETTER 
was  one  of  the  grcateli  obfhcles  to  their  entering  ^J^^Zl, 
into  the  pale  of  Chriftianity,  and  raifed  in  them 
ftrong  prejudices  againft  it,  which  had  fo  far 
pofKired  the  minds  even  of  the  apoftles,  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty,  and  by  degrees,  that 
they  themfelvcs  were  brought  to  embrace  this 
part  of  the  ChriiHan  fchcme.  Nor  can  it  be 
fuppofed,  that  St.  Pat^/,  who  had  been  educated 
in  the  fchool  of  Gdtnaliel^  and  in  the  ftridell 
Pharifaical  notions,  for  which  he  was  extremely 
zealous,  would  ot  himklf  have  ever  formed 
fuch  a  fcheme,  inoppofition  to  all  his  prejudices, 
if  it  had  not  been,  as  he  himfelf  affirms,  com- 
municated to  him  by  a  divine  revelation,  which 
came  to  him  with  an  evidence  that  abfolurely 
convinced  him,  and  overpowered  all  his  pre- 
judices. 

With  regard  to  the  Gentiles,  the  taking  them 
into  the  ChrilUan  Church  was  only  an  admitting 
them  into  the  body  oi  thofe  who  profefled  the 
belief  and  acknowlcgcmcnt  of  a  crucified  Sa- 
viour. And  what  was  there  in  this  to  allure  or 
cn2,a^e  them  to  forfake  their  antient  relii^ion, 
and  thofe  fuperftitions  and  idolatries,  to  which 
they  were  lo  ftrongly  addicted  ?  To  tell  the 
jeiz's^  that  they  Ihouid  form  one  Church  with 
the  Gentiles,  whom  they  looked  upon  with 
difdain  as  utterly  unworthy  of  luch  a  privilege  : 
And  to  tell  the  Gentiles,  that  they  fhould  form 
one  Church  with  the  Jcu^'S^  for  whofc  religion 
mid  nation^  his  Lordlhip  obicrvcs,  they  had  a 
N  n  4  contem])t 
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l-'^^^^^ contempt  and  az'erjton  :  And  that  they  (hould 
V^^-v^  with  them  be  reckoned  among  the  difciples  of 
a  crucified  Jcfiis,  /.  e.  of  a  Je'-jv  that  had  been 
put  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death  by  the 
heads  of  his  own  nation,  and  whom  they  were 
to  acknowlcge  for  their  Saviour  and  their  Lord  j 
could  this  poflibly  have  been  an  inducement  ei- 
ther to  Jews  or  Gentiles  to  embrace  Chrifti- 
anity,  which  was  fo  oppofite  to  the  prejudices  of 
both,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  confpicuous 
evidences  of  a  divine  atteftation  accompanying 
it? 

Another  way  he  takes  of  accounting  foj:  the 
propagation  of  Chriftianity  is  this :  Tiiat  "  no 
**  ages  nor  countries  could  be  more  prepared  to 
*'  adopt  every  theological  and  metaphyseal  no- 
.  "  tion,  even  tlie  moft  extravagant  and  lead  in- 
"  telligible,  than  that  wherein  the  Chriftian  re- 
"  ligion  was  firft  publifhed  and  propagated  *." 
And  he  frequently  intimates,  that  the  heathen 
philofophy,  efpecially  the 'P/<2^<3W/r,  had  greatly 
^f  helped  forward  the  fpreading  of  the  Chriftian 
faith.  If  this  had  been  the  cafe,  one  would  have 
expected,  that  the  chief  harveft  of  converts  to 
Chriftianity,  at  its  firft  appearance,  would  have 
been  among  thephilofophers  and  metaphyficians, 
and  thole  who  were  bred  up  in  their  fchools. 
But  it  is  evident  the  fad  was  othcrwife.  No 
perfons  were  more  generally  averfe  to  the  Chri- 
il:ian  fchcme,  than  the  feveral  fcdls  of  philofo- 
phers  in  the  heathen  world,  who  oppofcd  it 

?  Vol.  IV.  p.  33^. 
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with  all  the  learning  and  fubtilty  they  were  ma- letter 
ftersof.  And  indeed  it  v/as  in  Tome  of  its  fun-  ^.^^^v-vJf 
danriental  principles,  directly  oppofite  to  their  fa- 
vourite notions  and  prejudices.  Nor  could  it 
be  expeded,  that  they  who  valued  themfelves 
fo  highly  upon  their  learning,  wifdom,  and 
eloquence,  would  fubmit  to  be  the  difciples  of 
a  crucified  Jefus,  or  learn  their  religion  from 
fuch  perfons  as  the  apoftles  were.  The  dochine 
of  faivation  through  Ghrifl:  crucified,  was  fool- 
ijlmefs  to  the  proud  Greeks^  who  pretended  to 
feek  after  isjifdom^  and  was  not  agreeable  to 
any  of  their  fchemes.  And  lb  far  was  St.  ^auly 
the  moft  learned  of  the  apolHes,  from  blending 
the  Pagan  philofophy  with  the  Chriftian  fyllem, 
v.'hich  he  preached,  that  he  thought  it  neceflary 
to  warn  the  Chriftian  converts  againft  it.  Bevjare 
left  any  man  j'poil  you  through  philofophy  and 
vain  deceit.  Col.  xi.  8. 

Another  thing  he  mentions  as  having  been  a 
great  advantage  to  the  propagation  of  Chrifti- 
anity  was,  that  "  great  collections  were  made,  V 
**  and  every  church  had  a  common  purfe.  By  '  , 
*'  thefe  means  they  fuppdrfc^TTTar  poor ;  and 
*'  every  man  who  embraced  Chridianity  being 
*'  fure  not  to  want  bread,  the  Gofpel  was  more 
**  efFedually  propagated,  and  great  numbers  of 
**  the  loweft  rank  of  people  were  brought  into 
"  the  pale  *."  One  would  be  apt  to  think  by 
his  reprefentation,  that  the  Chriftians  were  for 
taking  in  all  the  poor  that  offered  themfelves, 
*?  ^  ci.  iv\  p.  422. 
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LETTERidle  perfons  who  only  wanted  to  be  maintained, 
^^^'    in  order  to  gain  a  number  of  converts  and  pro- 
fclytes.    But  this  is  a  very  wrong  rcprcfentation. 
Every  one  icnows,  that  great  care  was  taken  in 
the  admitting  perfons  into  the  Chriftian  Church. 
They   were  to  have  a  good  aflurance  both  of 
their  faith  and  of  their  morals.     No  idle  poor 
were  to  be  fupported.     On  the  contrary,  they 
were  difcountenanced,  and  Vv'ere  treated  as  per- 
fons that-  ''jualkcd-  diforderiy.     It  was  a  conftitu- 
tion  eftablii'hed  by  apoftolical  authority  as  in  the 
name  of  Chriit,  that  if  ariy  'H'ouldfwt  i^'ork,  riti- 
ther  jloUid  he  eat ;  and  that  every  man  (hould 
'ijjork  with  quietnefs^  and  eat  his  own  breads, 
and  that  he  Ihould  labour^  working  with  his 
hands  that  which  is  good,  that  he  tnight  have 
to  give  to  htm  that  necdeth,  2  TheJ.  iii.  10,  11, 
11.  Eph.  iv.  28.     That  fpirit  of  charity  and 
brotherly  love  which  prevailed  among  the  firft 
Chrirtians,  was  a  noble  effcd  of  the  Gofpei  of 
Je/us'j  and  that  which  lb  opened  their  hearts 
and  hands  was  the  full  conviiiion  and  perfuafion 
they  had  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  our  holy 
religion.     Thus  fa/th  worked  l^y  love.     As  to 
the  reflexions  he  n:iakcs  upon  their  felling  their 
pofl'eflions,  and  laying  the  money  at  the  apoftles 
feet,  from  whence  he  concludes,  th^t  /efs  than 
the  whole  would  not  jattsfy  the  Church,  this 
and  the  cafe  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  is  con- 
fldcred  in  the  remarks  on  Cknbh's  pofthumous 
wotks  in  my  former  volume,   p.  362,  et  feq. 

to 
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to  which  I  chufc  to  refer  rather  than  be  guilty  letter 
of  unneceffary  repetitions.  v.^^vr^ 

It  is  a  topic  often  infixed  uponby  thcDelftical 
Writers,  that  revealed  religion,  particularly  the 
Cnrilfian  revelation,  has  been  of  iitile  or  no  ad- 
vantage for  promoting  the  reformation  of  man- 
kind. Lord  Boltngbr.oke  fcems  to  lay  a  parti- 
cular (Ircfs  upon  this.  He  fays,  "  It  may  be  a 
*'  full  anfwer  to  all  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  advanced 
"  againft  the. heathen  philofophers,  and  their  be- 
*'  ing  inlufficicnt  for  the  infiruclion  and  refor- 
*'  mation  of  mankind,  to  ask,  Whether  that 
"  reformation,  which  the  heathen  philofophers 
"  could  not  bring  about  cifcclually,  has  been 
"  effected  under  the  Jewijh  or  Chridian  dif- 
"  penfation*?"  What  he  laith  concerning  the 
cfFcds  of  the  Je'iviflo  difpcnfation  hath  been 
above  conHdered ;  1  fhall  here  take  notice  of 
what  he  hath  obferved  with  regard  to  the  cffeds 
of  Chriftianity.  He  affcrteth,  that  "  the  world  I 
"  hath  not  been  eiFedualiy  reformed,  nor  any 
**  one  nation  in  it,  by  the  promulgation  of  the 
"  Gofpel,  even  where  ChrKHanity  has  ftourifhed 
**  moil  f/'  And  after  mentioning  the  Chriftian 
martyrs  and  faints,  of  whom  he  frequently 
fpeaks  with  great  contempt,  he  obferves,  that 
**  as  to  holinefs  and  auilerity  of  life,  that  of 
"  particular  men,  or  of  feme  particular  orders 
"  of  men,  will  be  far  from  proving  the  refor- 
"  mation  of  the  world  by  Chriftianity  3  fince 
^'  there  were  formerly  amoni;  the  heathens 
5  Yol.V.  p.  256.  f  lb.  p.  258. 
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letter"  Chaldeans,  Gymnofophijfs,  and  are  now 
y^^^^  "  among  them  and  the  Mahometans,  inflances 
"  of  as  great  or  greater  aufterity  *."  But  he 
has  not  fairly  reprefented  the  argum.cnt  brought 
to  prove  the  reformation  of  the  world  by  Chri- 
ilianity.  In  order  to  judge  of  this,  it  is  ncceflary 
to  confider  the  ftate  of  the  world  when  Chrifti- 
anity  firft  appeared.  Not  only  were  the  nations 
univerfally  involved  in  the  groflefl:  polytheifm 
and  idolatry,  but  never  was  there  an  age  more 
immerfcd  in  vice,  and  all  manner  of  wicked- 
nefs.  The  picture  St.  Faul  draws  of  it,  Rom. 
i.  21,  32.  fhocking  as  it  fccms  to  be,  is  a  very 
juft  reprefcntation  of  the  general  ftate  of  the 
heathen  v/orld.  But  in  proportion  as  theGofpel 
prevailed,  many  myriads  were  turned fro'm idols 
to  ftrve  the  living  and  true  God,  brought  from 
the  mort  ftupid  idolatry  to  the  pure  adoration  of 
the  Deity,  and  from  the  mod  abominable  vices 
to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  righteoufncfs.  He 
himfelf  acknowleges,  that  "  our  Saviour  at  bis 
"  coming  found  the  whole  world  in  a  ftate  of 
'»'  error  concerning  the  firft  principle  of  natural 
"  religion,  njiz.  the  unity  and  perfeci:ions  of 
"  God,  though  not  of  abfolute  darkncfsj  and 
*'  that  the  fpreading  of  Chriftianiry  has  contri- 
*'  buted  to  deftroy  polytheifm  and  idolatry  j-." 
And  he  obferves,  that  '^  Eufebius  in  the  firft 
"  book  of  his  evangelical  preparation,  has  given 
"  a  long  catalogue  of  abfurd  laws  and  cuftoms, 
"'  contradictory  to  the  la  ^  of  nature  in  all  ages 

♦  \o'.  V'.  p*  261,  et  fee.         f  Vol.  IV.  p.  243. 
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**  and  countries,  for  a  very  good  purpofe,  to  letter 
"  fhew  in  feveral  ioftances,  how  fucii  laws  and     ^^^- 
"  cufi:on:is  as  thefe  have  been  reformed  by  the 
*^  Gofpel  *."     He  takes  notice  indeed  of  the 
faults  there  were  among  the  firft  Chrifiian  con- 
verts, for  which  the  apoftle  reproves  them  5  but 
it  is  manifeft  from  many  paffages  of  the  New 
Teftament,  that  wonderful  was  the  reformation 
which  was  then  wrought  in  the  religion  and 
manners  of  men  ■\.     The  primitive  Chriftians 
were,  taking  them  generally,    the  moil  pious 
and  virtuous  body  of  men  that  e\'cr  appeared  in 
the  world.     And  though  fometimes  the  antienc 
Chriftian  writers  in  the  ardor  of  their  zeal  com- 
plain of  the  corruption  and  degeneracy  that  was 
growing  among  them,  as  Cyprian  particularly 
has  done,  efpccially  in  his  book  'De  lapfis^  whole 
teftimony  our  author  more  than  once  refers  to, 
yet  it  appcareth  from  many  paHages  in  their 
writings,  that  the  body  of  the  Chriftians  was 
then  remarkably  diftinguifhed  by  the  puriry  of 
their  lives  and  manners  from  the  Pagans.     One 
of  the  topics  they  conflantly  inful  upon  in  their 
writings  againft  the  heathens,  and  in  their  apo- 
logies for  Chriftianity,  is  the  mighty  change  that 
is  wrought  in  the  lives  and  manners  of  thofe 
who  embraced  it.      And  though  his  Lordihip 
banters  LaHantius  for  the  challenge  he  makes 
in  a  pafiagc  to  which  Dr.  Clarke  refers,  yet  this 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  ICO.       f  See  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  10,  1 1. — Eph.iv.  18, 
<24.  —  Gal.T.  ?4.--.i  ThtiT.  i.  5,  9,  lo. —  Col,  i.  6. —  iPct.  iv, 
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LETTER  I  think  may  be  plainly  concluded  from  it;  that 
\^ys/^  the  good  cfFeds  wrought  by  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion in  reforming  thofe  who  were  converted  to 
it,  were  fo  manifeft,  that  their  advetfaries  thenv 
felves  were  not  able  to  deny  it.  And  accord- 
ingly we  have  exprcfs  tefti monies  of  the  Pagan 
writers  to  this  purpofe.     That  of  Fliny  is  very 

I  remarkable,  and  well  known.  And  v^^w  Ju- 
lian notwithlTanding  all  his  prejudices,  in  his 
^  Epidle  to  ArfaciCiS^  recommends  the  purity  and 
charity  of  the  Chrlftians,  and  of  their  priefts, 
to  the  imitation  of  the  Pagans,  and  reprefents 
it  as  one  caufc  of  the  progrefs  Chriftianity  had 
made  :  Though  no  doubt  they  were  then  dege- 
nerated from  what  they  had  been  in  the  firft 
ages.  As  to  the  prefcnt  ftate  of  the  Chriftian 
world,  his  LordilTip  thinks,  "  it  will  not  be 
*'  faid,  that  luxury  and  debauchery  have  been 
*'  rcftrained  by  Chriflianity.  Where  is  the 
"  court  or  city  in  which  Chriftianity  is  pro- 
*'  felled,  to  which  that  phrafe  might  not  be 
"  applied,  T)apknlcis  moribus  vrcere7"  But 
there  needs  little  obfervation  to  convince  us, 
that  the  corruption  and  dillblutenefs  he  fpeaks 
of  is  chiefly  to  be  found  among  thofe  who  have 
little  more  of  ChrilHanity  than  the  name,  and 
who  arc  in  reality  inditfcrent  to  all  religion. 
And  if  the  reftraints  of  the  ChriOian  religion 
were  removed,  the  corruption  would  certainly 
be  much  greater  and  more  general  than  it  is. 
Many  thoufands  who- would' otherwife  be  very 
corrupt  and  diifolute,  are  engaged  by  the  m.o- 
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tives  and  precepts  of  Chriftianity  to  lead  a  fober,LETTiR 
a  righteous,  and  godly  life.     A  real  Chridian    ^JJ^^ 
walking  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Gofpel, 
and  I  doubt  not  that  notwithftandin^^  the  cor- 
ruption  complained  of,  there  are  ftill  great  num- 
bers of  fuch,  forms  a  far  more  complete  and  ex- 
cellent character  for  virtue  taken  in  its  jufi:  ex- 
tent, as  comprehending  rational  piety  and  devo- 
tion, an  extenfive  benevolence,  and  exemplary 
purity  of  manners,  than  is  to  be  found  among 
the  rnofl:  admired  Pagans.     And  indeed  Chri- 
ftians  are  taught  to  keep  themfclves  pure  from 
feveral  practices  which  the  hcatiiens  fcarce  looked 
upon  to  be  any  crimes  at  all.  As  to  what  he  men- 
tions of  the  crttehouars^ perfegittioiUy  andmajfa- 
creSy  among  Chriftians,  he  himfelf  acknowJegcs, 
that  no  part  of  this  ought  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
Gofpel,  nor  can  be  reconciled  to  the  principles 
of  tt"^.     The  moil  effectual   way  therefore  of 
promoting  real  piety,  virtue,  and  charity,  would 
be  to  endeavour  to  engage  men  to  a  ciofer  ad- 
herence to  the  dodrincs,  and  laws  of  Chrifli- 
anity,  and  inAead  of  fctting  them  loofc  from 
its  facred  reftraints,  to  enforce  its  important  mo- 
tives upon  their  hearts  and  confciences. 

I  need  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  what 
his  LordPnip  hath  offered  againft  the  Chrilliaii 
revelation  drawn  from  its  not, having  been  uni- 
verfally  publifhcd  in  all  nations  and  ages  f.  The 
chief  force  of  what  he  hath  urged  depends  upon 
this  fuppofition,  that  according  to  the  Gofpel,  all 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  264.  t  Concerning  this  objeaion  fee  the 

icrmer  volume,  p.  30,  55. 
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LETTER  thofe  (hall  be  damned,  that  do  not  believe  ill 
^^T^Chriil,  whether  ever  they  heard  of  him  or  nor, 
damned,  as  he  cxpreflTcs  it,  even  in  their  invo- 
luntary ignorance"^  ',  which  is  exprefly  contrary 
to  the  tenor  of  St.  haul's  reafoning  in  the  fe- 
cond  chapter  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  Tiie 
declarations  made  in  the  Gofpel  of  the  neceffity 
of  believing  in  Chrift,  and  the  punifhment  of 
thofe  who  do  not  believe,  plainly  relate  to  thofe 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  tlie  Chriftian  revelation.  I  (hall  only  far- 
ther obfcrvc,  that  whereas  it  has  been  often 
urged  by  the  advocates  for  Chriftianity,  that  it 
appears  from  the  analogy  of  the  divine  proce- 
dure, that  God  may  in  a  confiftence  with  his 
w-ifdom  and  goodnefs,  grant  to  fome  men  and 
fome  nations  much  greater  helps  and  means  for 
knowlege  and  moral  improvement  than  to 
others,  our  author  hath  no  way  of  avoiding  this, 
but  by  boldly  allcrting,  in  contradiction  to  ma- 
nifeft  fad  and  experience,  that  all  men  have  the 
faine  means  f ;  which  is  a-kin  to  another  extra- 
ordinary affertion  of  his,  that  there  never  isjas 
a  time  vjhen  it  could  be  jttjily  [aid,  that  the 
law  of  nature  voas  imperfecily  knovun  \.  Tho' 
he  himfclf  frequently  reprefcnts  the  greater  part 
of  mankind  as  having  been  ignorant  for  many 
ages  together  of  what  he  owns  to  be  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  that  law.  And  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  after  having  faid  in  the  pafTage 
juft  now  referred  to,  that  all  men  have  the 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  295.         t  Ih.  p.  294.         X  lb.  p.  202. 
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fmne  means,  he  foon  after  declares,  that*'  theyL-ETTiR 
"  fliall  be  accountable  for  no  more  than  they 
"  had  capacities  or  means  of  knowing:"  Which 
plainly  fuppofes  that  they  all  have  not  the  fame 
fneans  and  adfaftraf^es,  but  that  there  will  not  be 
as  much  required  of  thofe  who  had  lefs  advan- 
tages, as  of  thofe  who  had  greater  j  which  the 
friends  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  wiU  readily 
allow. 

I  fhall, conclude  this  Letter  with  mentioning  a 
paffage  which  is  undoubtedly  intended  by  the 
author  to  expofe  Chriftianity.  He  obfcrvcs, 
that  *'  natural  law  is  founded  in  reafon  j  but 
"  Chriftianiry  is  founded  in  faith  ;  and  faith 
*'  proceeds  from  grace  j  and  whether  a  maa 
"  fhall  have  grace  or  no,  depends  not  on  him  */* 
This  is  a  way  of  talking  ufual  with  thofe  who 
laugh  both  at  faith  and  grace.  His  Lordfhip  is 
pieafed  on  fome  other  occafions  to  make  men- 
tion of  divine  grace ;  but  always  in  a  way  of  ri- 
dicule. The  notion  of  divine  afliftance  has  no- 
thing in  it  but  what  is  agreeable  to  rcafon,  and 
to  the  fentiments  of  fome  of  the  beft  and  wifeft 
men  in  all  ages.  And  he  himfelf,  even  where 
he  treats  it  as  a  vain  and  groundlefs  notion,  yec 
thinks  fit  to  own,  that  our  not  being  able  to  ex- 
plain how  it  operates,  is  no  juQ  objeclion  againft 
it  5  and  that  a  well  attelkd  revelation  is  a  fuffi- 
cient  ground  for  believing  that  fuch  a  thing 
there  is  f-  And  to  our  unfpeakable  fatisfadion 
we  are  aflUred  by  the  Chriftian  revelation,  thac 
God  is  ready  on  his  part  to  communicate  his  gra- 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  93.         -}■  Vol  HI.  p  488, 
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V^v-vJ  ^^^^^"'"'>  ^'^'^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  i^i^^  time  diligent  in  the 
ufe  of  their  own  endeavours.  The  writer  here 
fuppofes  faith  to  be  oppofcd  to  reafon  5  and  that 
Chriflianity  is  not  founded  on  xeafon,  but  on 
faith  as  oppofed  to  it.  But  faith,  if  it  be  of  the 
right  kind ,  al  way  s  fuppofes  that  there  is  a  good  rea- 
fon for  believing.  We  are  not  to  believe  with- 
out reafon,  nor  againft  it.  Chriftianity  is  founded 
on  rational  evidence.  The  proof  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  law,  arifingboth  from  the  external  evidences 
and  atteftations  given  to  it ;  and' from  the  inter- 
nal charadcrs  of  goodncfs  and  purity,  and  the 
excellent  tendency  of  the  whole,  is  fuch  as  is 
.  proper  to  convince^ the  reafon  and  judgment: 
And  it  has  actually  had  that  effedt  upon  many  of 
the  ableft  perfons  in  ail  ages  ever  fmce  it  was  firft 
promulgated. 
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Obje6iions  againjl  the  laws  and do^ vines  ofChri- 
fiia^iity  conjidered.  The  Scripture  precepts 
not  deltuered  in  a  formal  code  or  fy/iem,  but 
in  a  'way  that  is  really  more  ufefufy  and  they 
comprehend  all  the  duties  of  morality.  Con- 
cerning our  Saviour  s  precepts  in  his  fcrmon 
on  the  mount.  The  Gofp el-law  with  refpect 
to  polygamy  and  divorces  not  contrary  to  rea~ 
fon  and  nature ^  hit  wife  and  excellent.  The 
Chriflian  do5irine  of  a  Mediator,  and  of  our 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  Chrift  vindicated 
againjl  his  injurious  nprefetitation  of  it.  It 
gives  worthy  ideas  of  God,  and  Jhews  the 
divine  perfections  in  their  proper  harmony. 
It  is  full  of  comfort  to  good  men^  but  gives 
no  encouragement  to  the  objiinately  wicked 
and prefumptuous.  It  is  not  contrary  to  tea- 
fon.,  though  it  could  not  have  been  djlovered 
by  it.  This  do  fir  in  e  not  owing  to  the  pride 
of  the  human  heart.  Traces  of  the  do&rine 
of  the  Trinity  to  be  found.,  according  to 
Lord  Bolingbrokc,  in  all  the  antient  Thei- 
jiical  philojhphers.^ 

SIR, 

HAVING  in  my  laft  letter  confidcred  what 
Lord  bolingbroke  hath  offered  with  rc- 
gritd  to  the  Chriftian  revelation  in  general,~inTd 
O  o  2  its 
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LETTER  its  evidences,  I  now  proceed  to  examine  his  ob- 
t^^ilj  jcdions  againft  the  laws  and  dodrines  of  Chri- 
itianity. 

With  refped:  to  the  laws  of  Chriftianity,  he 
obferves,  that  "  Chrift  did  not  reveal  an  entire 

*'  body  of  ethics That  the  Gofpcl  does  not 

*'  contam  a  code  reaching  to  all  the  dudes  of 

"  life, That  moral  obligations  are  only  oc- 

"  cafionally  recommended — And  that  if  all  the 
' "  precepts  fcattered  about  thro'  the  whole  New 
**  Tcliament,  were  coUcded  and  put  together 
*''  in  the  very  words  of  the  facred  writers,  they  ; 
"  would  compofe  a  very  Qiort  as  well  as  uncon- 
"  nectcd  fyftem  of  ethics:    And  that  a  fyftem 
*'  thus  collcifled  from  the  writings  of  heathen 
*'  moralifts  would  be  more  full,  more  entire, 
"  and  coherent*."     But  it  muft  be  confidcred 
that  the  New  Teftamcnt  fuppofes  and  confirms 
the  authority  of  the  Old.    And  out  of  both  to- 
gether might  be  compiled  a  much  more  com 
plcte  body  of  ethics,  than  out  of  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  antient  philofophers  and  moralirts, 
which  would  be  found  defective  in  fome  duties 
of  great  cdnlequence,  as  was  obferved  before, 
Letter  X.  p.  240,  24.7.     They  are  not  indeed 
delivered   in  a  philofophical  way  j   and   Lord 
Bolingbroke  himlelf  owns,  that  '*  this  does  not 
**  take  otf  from  the  dignity,  the  authority,  or 
"  the  utility,  even  in  moral  doctrines,  of  re- 

*'  vealed  religion. Since  revelation  was  not 

**  o'lsax  to  convince  men  of  the  reafonablenefs 


*  Vol.  IV.  p.  29; 
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**  of  morality- — by  arguments  drawn  fromLETTEn 
'^  the  reafon  of  things — but  to  inforce  the  i^^v^ 
''  pradlice  ot"  it  by  a  fuperior  authority  */*  They 
are  urged  in  the  name  of  God,  and  as  his  laws. 
They  are  not  wrought  up  into  a  formal  code, 
and  delivered  merely  once  for  all  in  a  fylkmj 
but  they  are  delivered  in  various  ways,  and  on 
different  occafions,  often  in  plain  and  expre(s 
precepts  J  at  other  times  by  alluiions,  parables, 
and  comparifons,  recommended  by  excellent 
examples,  and  inforced  by  motives  of  the  highell 
importance,  by  divine  promifes  and  thrcaten- 
ings.  And  what  fhews  their  great  ufefulnefs 
and  excellency,  though  they  fcem  to  be  deli- 
vered occafionally,  yet  it  is  fo  ordered,  that  not 
one  duty  of  confequence  is  omitted  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.  All  the  duties  of  morality  arc  there 
frequently  repeated  and  inculcated,  and  varioufly 
inforced. 

His  Lordfhip  owr^s,  that  "  our  Saviour's  fer- 
"  mon  on  the  mount  contains,  no  doubt,  many 
"  excellent  precepts  of  morality.*  And  if  fome 
of  them  feem  too  fublime,  he  thinks  the  fame 
reafon  may  be  given  for  them  that  Ttilij  gives 
for  the  fcverer  dodrines  of  the  Stoics.  That 
**  men  will  always  (top  fhort  of  that  pitch  of 
''  virtue  which  is  propofed  in  themj  and  it  is 
"  therefore  right  to  carry  the  notions  of  it  as 
*'  high  as  polfibie,"  p.  298,  299.  He  farther 
obferves,  that  fome  of  Chrift's  precepts  "  were 
"  tit  and  proper  enough  for  a  religious  fed  or 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  297. 
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"  be  properly  enough  exaded  from  thofe  who  **  | 
^'  were  ChriiVs  companion^,  and  difciples  in  a 
ftrider  fenfe  ;  but  confidcred  as  general  du-     ;. 
tics  are  impradicable,  inconfirtent  with  na-     ,, 
tural  inftind  as  well  as  Jaw,  and  quite  de-     -, 
ftrutlive   of  focicty  *."     It  is  acknovvleged,     q 
that  fome  of  Chrift's  precepts  were  not  defigncd     j 
to  be  of  univerfai  obligation  at  all  times,  and     ^ 
to  all  his  difciples,  but  were  dirccled  to  particular     [ 
perfons,  and  were  only  to  take  place  on  extra- 
ordinary occafions.     Such  was  that  which  he 
mentions  of  felling  all  and  following  Chriif. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  of  our  Sa-    ii 
viour's  precepts  he  had  any  view  to  the  Ejfenes^ 
who  are  not  once  mentioned  in  the  whole  Go- 
fpcl.   But  as  to  other  precepts  which  this  writer 
mentions,  and  which  are  contained  in  the  fer- 
mon  on  the  mount,  and  dirctled  to  all  the  dif- 
ciples, as  that  concerning  tl^e  not  refifting  evil, 
the  taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  the  lay- 
ing up  treafufcs  not  on  earth  but  in  heaven : 
Thefc  precepts,  which  arc  delivered  in  a  con- 
cife  proverbial  way,  taken  in  the  true  feni'e  and 
intention  of  them,  are  of  great  and  general  ufe, 
as  defigned  to  reftrain  a  malevolent  revengeful 
fpirit,  anxious  didrading  cares,    and  an  inor- 
dinate love  of  worldiy  riches.   Thcfe  and  other 
precepts  Air.  Chubb  had  endeavoured  to  expofe, 
and  I  Ihall  refer  to  the  remarks  that  are  made  in 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  20Q, 
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the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  letter  of  myLETXER 
former  volume,  p.  325",  et  feq.  iJv^ 

Among  the  precepts  of  Chriflianity  may  be 
reckoned  thofe  relating  to  polygamy  and  divor- 
ces. Our  author  looks  upon  a  prohibition  of 
polygamy  to  be  a  prohibition  of  what  the  law 
of  nature  permits  in  the  fulleft  manner,  and 
even  requires  too  on  fcveral  occafions:  Con- 
cerning which  fee  what  was  obferved  above. 
Letter  IX.  p.  225,  226.  As  to  divorces,  he 
declares  that  *'  with  them  monogamy  may  be 
"  thought  a  reafonable  inftiturion :  Without 
"  them  it  is  an  unnatural,  abfurd,  and  cruel  im- 
"  pofftion  :  That  it  croffes  the  intention  of  na- 
"  ture,  and  (lands  in  oppoficion  to  ihz  mofl:  ef- 
'*  fcdual  means  of  multiplying  the  human  fpe- 
"  ciesij:."  He  fecms  very  much  to  approve  the 
law  of  Mofes  for  allowing  polygamy  and  di- 
vorces, and  to  think  it  in  this  inftance  mucii 
more  reafonable  and  conformable  to  the  law 
of  nature  than  Chriftianity  is.  But  he  has  not 
fairly  reprefented  the  Nhfatcal  docrrinc  con- 
cerning divorces.  He  fays,  "  the  legal  caufcs  for 
"  divorces  had  a  great  latitude/'  among  v^'hicli 
he  reckons  this  for  one,  "  bccaufe  the  husband 
"  found  another  woman  whom  he  thought 
"  handfomer,  or  whom  it  was  more  convenient 
"  for  him  to  marry."  Where  he  reprefents  it, 
as  if  thefe  were  legal  caufcs  of  divorce^  t.  e.  cau- 
fes  fpccified  in  the  original  law  iilelf :  Which 
is  not  true.     It  was  only  a  corrupt  glofs  of  fome 

i  Vol.  V.  p.  163. 
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LETTER  of  the  Jrji'ip)  do£lors,  who  in  this  as  well  as 
^^'    |Other  inftaiKcs  perverted  the  defign  of  the  ori- 
ginal law.     There  is  no  exprefs  mention  of  di- 
vorces in  the  'je'Juifl  facred  hiftory  after  the  law 
made  concerning  this  matter,  till  they  are  oc- 
cafionally  mentioned  by  IJ'aiah  and  Jeremiah, 
In  the  latter  times  of  the  Jewip  flate  divorces 
feem  to  have  been  more  frequent,  and  for  (lighter 
caufes :    Though  even  then   there  were  many, 
among  the  jfezas^  who  oppofed  the  loofe  inters 
preration  of  that  law  given  by  others  of  theit 
dodlors.      This  writer  mentions  *'  the  differ-. 
"  cnces  between  the  fchools  of  Hilielznd  Sam-t 
"  meas  about  divorces:   And  that  Chrift  deci-> 
"  ded  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  fpecihed  buL 
*'  one  kind  of  turpitude  as  a  juft  caufe  of  dir, 
^^  vorce*,"  And  in  this  he  plainly  lets  us  know, 
he  thinks  our  Saviour  was  in  the  wrong.     And 
he  goes  on  to  fay  in  a  fncering  way,  that  *'  the 
"  law  of  grace  was  fuperior  in  time  to  the  na- 
"  tural  and  Mofaical  law  among  Chriflians  f," 
What  follows  is  mean  boafis,  mixed  with  a  fcan- 
dalous  infinuation   ggainft   the  chaftity  of  the 
Blcfied  Virgin,    bccaufe  Jofeph  had   thoughts 
of  divorcing  her,  having  ftijpecfed  her  to  have 
been  got  with  child  before  her  marriage.     This 
he  produces  as  an  anecdote  from  Jujiin  Martyr^ 
as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  fecret  hiLlory,   whea 
every  one  that  has  read  the  Gofpel  knows,  that 
the  Evangel  id  both  mentions  the  fufpicion,  and 
fhews  how  caufelefs  it  was,  and  how  it  was  rer 
moved,  Matthew  \.  18-24. 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  170.        f  /(^.  p.  171. 
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He  exprcfly  calls  polygamy  and  divorces  /^^'letter 
fi'ttutions  which  have  reafon  and  revelation  on ^^^^ 
their  fide.     Where  he  Teems  willing  to  allow 
for  a  while  that  the  Mofaical  law  was  from  God, 
that  he  may  draw  a  patronage  from  thence  for 
polyganiy  and  divorces:  And  he  fpeaks  of  them 
as  if  they  were  pofitive  inftitutions  exprefly  pre- 
fcribcd  and  inj.oined  in  that  law  as  by  divine  au- 
thority. But  this  is  not  fairly  reprefeiited.  They 
were  at  beft  barely  permitted.    Polygamy  is  no^ 
where  exprefly  allowed,  much  lefs  commanded 
in  the  law  of  Mofes.     But  there  are  feveral 
things  that  plainly  imply  a  difapprobation  of 
it.     As  particularly  the  account  there  given  of 
God's  having  at  the  iirft  creation  formed  one 
woman  for  one  man,  and  appointed  that  there 
fhould  be  an  infeparable  union  between  them, 
and  that  x\\cy  fiotdd  be  one  Jlejh.     And  though 
Ahfes  gives  inftances  of  polygamy  among  fome 
of  the  patriarchs,    they  are   fo  circumitanced 
as  to  make  a  very  difadvantageous   reprefen- 
ration  of  that  pradvice,  and  the  coafequences 
of  it.     The  utmoft  that  can  be  faid  is,  that 
it  is  not  exprefly  prohibited  in  that  law.    And 
there  are  fome  wife  regulations  added,  which 
indeed   fuppofe  it  to  be  what  was  then  pra- 
^ifed,   but   feem   plainly   deugned  to  difcou- 
^agc  it,  and  to  corred  and  reftrain  the  abufes 
which  it  tended  to  produce.     See  Exod.^yX.  o, 
10.  T^eut.^YA.  If,  16,  17.     The  law  about  di- 
vorces, Deut,xxiv,  1.-^.  CpcciRcs  fome  matter  of 
uncleannefs  as  the  caufe  of  divorce,  which  fome 
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^^^,^^  the  Cardites  who  keep  clofe  to  the  letter  of  the 
law,  underfland  of  adultery,  or  at  leaft  of  fome 
immodeft  and  unchafte  behaviour.  And  ikf^i" 
fappofes  the  woman  that  was  divorced  to  be 
defiled  by  a  fecond  marriage,  and  therefore  or- 
dains that  the  firft  husband  fhould  never  have 
it  in  his  power  to  take 'her  again  :  Which  was 
manifeftly  intended  to  difcourage  that  pradlice. 
Our  Saviour  indeed  faith,  that  Mofes  fiiffered 
it  for  the  kardnefs  of  their  hearts j  Mat.  xix.  8. 
This  our  author  is  pleafed  to  reprefent,  as  if 
Chrift  maintained,  that  ''  God  tolerated  fuper- 
"  ftitious  pradiccs,  or  permitted  even  crimes  to 
*'  have  the  fandion  of  his  law,  becaufe  of  the 
"  hardncfs  of  their  hearts*."  But  to  this  may 
be  applied  the  diftinclion  which  he  himfelf 
mentions,  and  feems  to  approve,  made  by  the 
Civilians,  "  between  7i  plenary  and  I efs  plenary 
**  permiffwn^  one  of  which  gives  a  right  to  do, 
**  and  the  other  exempts  from  punifhment  for 
"  doing  f."  It  is  the  latter  kind  of  permiilion 
which  was  given  to  polygamy  and  divorces,  and 
which  our  Saviour  refers  to  when  he  talks  of 
their  being  fuflfered  to  do  it  for  the  hardnefs  of 
their  hearts :  Not  as  if  it  was  what  God  coun- 
tenanced and  approved,  but  they  were  fo  far  fuf- 
fered  to  do  it  as  not  to  incur  a  legal  penalty  by  do- 
ihg  it :  But  when  he  fent  his  well-beloved  Son  to 
bring  the  clcarcft  and  moft  perfe£l:  fcheme  of  re- 
ligion, this  pradice  was  more  plainly  prohibited 

•  Vol.V.  p.  170.        +  Ih.  p.  151.  174. 
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than  it  had  been  before.     And  this  inftead  oFletter 
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being  a  juft  objcdion  againft  the  ChrilHan  Jaw  r ^-^-^j 
is  a  proof  of  its  great  excellency ;  which  has 
hereby  provided  for  preferving  to  both  fcxes  their 
juft  rights,  for  ftrengthening  the  union  between 
the  married  pair  which  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  ftrengthen  and  improve,  for  uniting  the  care 
of  both  parents  in  the  education  of  children,  for 
maintaining  the  peace  and  order  of  faniilies,  and 
for  reftraining  an  unbounded  diflblutenefs  and 
licentioufnefs.  Whereas  the  contrary  pradice 
of  polygamy  and  frequent  divorces  has  a  ten- 
dency to  reduce  one  half  of  the  human  fpecies  to 
amilerabiefervitude,andto  deprive  them  of  their 
natural  rights,  to  produce  the  mod  bitter  jea- 
loufies  and  diftradions  in  fam,ilic5,  and  to  hin- 
der the  orderly  education  of  children.  It  gives 
occafion  to  unnatural  mutilations,  and  lets  the 
reins  loofe  to  a  licentious  appetite.  I  iliall  only 
farther  obferve,  that  an  author  whom  no  man 
will  fufped  of  being  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the 
Chriftian  law,  has  in  an  injurious  Eflay,  upon 
confidering  and  comparing  what  may  be  faid 
for  and  againft  polygamy  and  divorces,  (hewn 
that  the  law  forbidding  them  is  founded  upon 
better  reafons,  and  more  for  the  general  good 
of  mankind,  and  order  of  fociety,  than  the 
contrary.  See  Mr.  Hume's  moral  and  political 
Effays.  Eflay  XXII.  on  polygamy  and  divorces. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  that  of 
Chrift  being  the  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  and  of  our  redemption  by  his  blood,  are 

evidently 
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XV.     himfclf  repreients  them  as  fundamentai  doclrines 

of  true  original  Chrillianity  for  wliich  he  fome- 

timcs  profefles  fo  great  a  regard,  and  yet  hath 

done  all  in  his  power  to  expole  them. 

The  dodrine  of  a  Mediator  in  general  he  rc- 
prefent.s  as  unreafonable  and  abfurd  and  as  hav- 
ing been  originally  derived  from  the  heathens. 
He  fays,  "  the  doctrine  of  a  mediator  between 
**  God  and  man  was  eftablifhed  in  the  heathen 
''  theology,  and  the  Chriftians  held  a  mediation 
*'  likcwiie.  But  the  tbrnicr  Teem  the  moll:  ex- 
**  cufable.  For  the  Chriflian  believes  that  he 
^'  may  have  accefs  at  all  times  to  the  throne  of 
"  grace.  But  the  poor  heathen,  filled  with  a 
"  religious  horror,  durll:  not  approach  the  di- 
*'  vine  Monarch  except  through  the  mediation 
*'  of  his  minilcers*."  And  again,  among  the 
extravagant  hypothcfes  of  the  Pagans,  he  reckons 
their  notions  of  mediators  and  interceflbrs  with 
God  on  the  behalf  of  mankind,  of  atonement 
and  expiation  ||.  That  the  heathens  had  fome 
notion  of  the  neceflity  of  a  mediator  or  me- 
diators between  God  and  man  is  very  true,  which 
might  be  owing  both  to  the  natural  fenfe  they 
had  of  their  own  guilt  and  unworthinefs  com- 
pared with  the  infinite  majefty,  greatnefs  and  pu~ 
rity,  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  fome  tra- 
ditions originally  derived  from  extraordinary  re- 
velation. But  this,  like  other  articles  of  the  an- 
tienc  primitive  religion,    became  greatly  cor- 

♦  Vol.  IV.  p.  Si.         |j7i,  p.372,  373. 
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fuptcd,  and  gave  occafion  to  much  fupernition letter 
and  confufion  in  their  worfhip.  But  in  the  Chri- 
ftian  fcheme  this  dodrine  is  let  in  a  clear  and 
noble  light.  The  Chriftian  indeed  believes,  as 
this  writer  hath  obferved,  that  he  hath  accefs 
at  all  tmies  to  the  throne  of  grace  ;  but  he  alfo 
believes  that  it  is  through  the  great  Mediator 
whom  God  hath  m  his  infinite  wifdom  and 
goodnefs  appointed, that  he  hath  freedom  of  ac- 
ecfs.  And  nothing  can  give  a  more  amiable 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Being,  or  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  Rrengthcn  our  hope  and  affiance  in 
him,  than  to  coniidcr  him  as  a  God  m  Chrijl 
reconciling  the  world  unto  himfelf,  and  as  hav- 
ing appointed  his  well- beloved  Son,  a  perfoii 
of  infinite  dignity  as  the  great  and  only  Me-^ 
diator,  through  whom  he  is  pleafed  to  commu- 
nicate the  blellings  of  his  grace  to  iinners  of  the 
human  race,  and  in  whole  name  they  are  to  oiFer 
up  their  prayers  and  praifes  to  him  the  Father  of 
mercies,  and  the  God  of  love.  It  is  impolllblc 
to  prove  that  there  is  any  thing  in  fuch  a  con- 
fiitution  unworthy  of  the  fapremeand  infinircly 
Perfed  Being,  And  if  we  are  allured  by  a 
weli-attefted  revelation,  that  this  is  the  order 
appointed  by  God  in  his  fovereign  wifdom,  it 
ought  to  be  received  and  improved  with  the 
higheft  thankfulncls.  And  it  nearly  imports 
thole  to  whom  this  revelation  is  made  known, 
to  take  care  that  they  do  not  rejedl;  the  grace 
and  mercy  of  God ,  and  his  offered  falvation, 
by  refufijig  to  accept  it  in  that  way  which  he 
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LETTER  hhnfelf  hath  thought  fit  to  appoint.     If  this  be 
»y^!^^,^  a  divine  conflitution,and  we  are  as  fure  that  it  is 
fo  as  that  the  Gofpel  is  true,  they  are  not  charge- 
able with  a  flight  guilt,  who  inftead  of  mak- 
ing a  proper  ufe  of  it,  and  taking  the  advantage 
it  is  fitted  to  yield,  prefume  to  cavil  at  it,  and 
ra{"hly  to  arraign  the  proceedings  of  the  fupreme 
wifdom  and  goodnefs,  in  a  cafe  of  which  they 
cannot  pollibly  pretend  to  be  competent  judges. 
With  refpccl  to  the  dodrine  of  redemption, 
which,  he  obierves  from  Dr.  Clarke,  is  a  main 
and  fundamental  article  of  the  Chrijliah  faith, 
he  takes  upon  him  to  pronounce  that  "  the  ut- 
**  mod  endeavours  iiavc  been  and  always  muft 
"  be  employed  in  vain,  to  reduce  the  entire  plan 
"  of  the  divine  wifdom  in  the  miflion  of  Chrift, 
*'  and  the  redemption  of  man,  to  a  coherent, 
"  intelligible,  and  rcafonable   fcheme  of  do- 
"  dtrines  and  fadtsij:."     And  it  is  the  intire  de- 
fign  of  the  thirty-fixth  and  thirty  fevcnth  of  his 
Fragments  and  EfTays,  to  expofe  that  dodrine, 
and  to  anfwer  what  Dr.  Clarke  had  offered  to 
ihew  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  rea- 
fonf. 

He  obferves  that  "  the  fall  of  man  lies  at  the 
*'  foundation  of  the  doctrin£  of  redemption, 
'^  and  that  the  account  of  ir  is  irreconcileable  to 
*'  every  idea  we  have  of  the  w  ifdom,  juflice,  and 
**  goodnefs,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  dignity,  of 
*'  the  Supreme  Being  ||."    I  need  not  add  any 

%  Vol.  IV.  p.  3 . 8.  t  Vol.  V.  p.  279,  etftq.  ||  lb. 
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thing  here  to  what  has  been  already  offered  on  letter 
that  fubjed  in  my  thirteenth  letter.  The  great  ^^JJ^ 
corruption  of  mankind  has  been  acknowJeged 
by  the  moft  diligent  obfervers  in  all  ages;  and 
great  is  the  guilt  and  mifery  they  have  thereby 
incurred :  And  it  is  no  way  reafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  this  was  the  original  (late  of  the  hu,- 
man  nature.  The  redemption  of  mankind  is  a 
provifion  made  by  infinite  wifdom  and  good- 
nefs  for  recovering  them  from  the  corruption 
into  which  they  had  fallen,  and  the  guilt  they 
had  incurred,  and  for  reftoring  them  to  righte- 
oufnefs  and  true  holinefs,  and  even  raifing  them 
to  cverlafting  felicity,  in  fuch  a  way  as  is  moft 
confiflent  with  the  honour  of  God's  government, 
and  of  his  illuftrious  moral  excellencies.  And 
if  there  be  fome  things  relating  to  the  methods 
of  our  redemption  which  we  are  not  well  able 
diflinftly  to  explain  or  comprehend,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  confidering  that  thefe  are  things 
of  a  high  nature,  and  which  depend  upon  the 
determinations  and  councils  of  the  divine  wif- 
dom, of  which  without  his  revelation  of  thern 
we  cannot  alfume  to  be  proper  judges. 

There  are  two  queftions  here  proper  to  be 
confidered ;  one  concerning  expiation  in  ge- 
neral; the  other  concerning  that  particular  me- 
thod of  expiation  held  forth  to  us  in  theGofpel, 
by  the  death  and  fufferings  of  Jcfus  Chriii,  as  a 

facrifice  for  the  fins  of  the  world.  '<.,. 

.1 ./ 

As  to  the  general  queftion,  it  can  fcarce  be 
reafonably  denied,  that  if  wc  confider  God  as 

the 
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LtTTERthe  wife  and  righteous  governor  of  the  world 
^^•^^  who  is  infinitely  juft  as  well  as  merciful,  if  any 
expedient  can  be  fixed  upon  for  his  pardoning 
his  finful  offending  creatures,  and  difpenfing  his 
graces  and  benefits  to  them,  in  fuch  a  way  as  at 
the  fame  time  to  manifeft  his  invariable  love  of 
order,  his  juft  deteftation  of  all  moral  evil,  and 
the  fteady  regard  he  hath  to  the  vindicating  the 
authority  of  his  government  and  Uws;  this 
Would  be  moft  worthy  of  his  redoril  Vv/ifdom, 
dnd  fhew  forth  his  attributes,  efpecially  his  ju- 
(lice  and  mercy,  in  their  proper  harmony,  fo  as 
to  render  him  both  moft  amiable  and  moft  ve- 
nerable. .  '  ' 
If  it  bealledged,  that  repentance  alone  is  a 
fulBcient  expiation:  Not  to  repeat  what  hath 
been  already  offered  on  this  head  in  the  ele- 
venth Letter,  p.  2f3,  254,  it  tiiay  be  demanded 
whether  God  could  in  ttrict  juftice  punifh  fin- 
tiers  for  their  tranigrellions  of  his  laws,  and  for 
the  crimes  they  have  committed?  li  he  could, 
it  is  becaufe  thofe  tranfgreflions  and  crimes  re- 
ally deferve  punifhment.  If  thofe  crimes  deferve 
puniihment,  it  muft  be  an  a£t  of  free  fovereigii 
grace  and  mercy  to  remit  or  not  to  inflict  the 
defcrved  penalty.  And  as  it  is  an  ad:  of  fove- 
feignty,  it  muft  depend  upon  what  fhall  feem 
fit  to  the  Supreme  and  Infinitely  Wife  and  Per- 
fed  Mind  to  determine  upon  a  full  view  of 
what  is  beft  and  propcreft  upon  the  whole.  And 
are  we  fo  well  acquainted  with  what  the  In- 
finite Majefty  oweth  to  himfelf,  and  what  the 
*•'-'                                                          greatcft 
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good  of  the  moral  world  doth  require,  as  to  takcLETTEH 
upon  us  pofitively  to  determine  a  thing  in  which  ,ijjly 
the  divine  authority  and  prerogarivcs,  and  tha, 
rcafon  of  his  government  arc  io  nearly  con-, 
ccrned?    Upon  what  foundation  can  we  pre- 
tend to  be  fure,    that  the  great  Governor  of 
the  world  is  obliged  to  pardon  finners  at  all 
times  and  in  all  cafes,  barely  and  immcdiately- 
upon  their  repentance,  and  even  to  crown  their 
impcrfed:  obedience,  though  attended  with  many 
failures  and  defed:s,  with  the  glorious  reward  of 
eternal  life?   And  if  no  man  can  pretend  with*^ 
out  an  inexcufable  rafhnefs  and  ignorance  to  be 
fure  of  this,  who  can  take  upon  him  to  deter- 
mine, what  expiation  or  fatisfadlion  for  fm,  bcT 
fides  the  repentance  of  the  fmner,  the  moll  wife 
and  righteous  Governor  of  the  world  may  fee 
fit  to  infifl:  upon  ?   This,  if  any  thing,  feems  to 
be  a  proper  fubjcd  for  divine  revelation. 

Dv. Clarke  had  argued,  as  his  Lordfhip  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  "  cuftom  of  facrifices  which  uni- 
*'  verfally  obtained  fhews  it  to  have  been  the 
''  general  fcnfe  of  mankind,  that  fomc  expi- 
•*  ation  was  necelTary  for  fin,  and  that  God 
"  would  not  be  appeafed  without  fome  puniih- 
*'  ment  and  fatisfaclion  *."  Our  author  fpeaks 
of  this  way  of  arguing  with  great  contempt. 

He  fays,  that  "  the  mod  abfurd  notions  which 
S^.  fuperftitioneverfpread  in  ccntradiclion  to  tho, 
**  law  of  nature  and  reafon,  are  applied  to  the 
**  proceedings  of  God  with  man."    But  fince  it 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  2S6. 
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LETTER  is  a  matter  of  fad  which  cannot  be  denied,  that 
^Zi,,  i  the  offering  facrifices  to  God  was  one  of  the 
moft  antient  external  rites  of  religion  of  which ' 
we  have  any  account ;   fmce  it  obtained  early  " 
and  univcrfally,  not  only  among  polytheifts  and 
idolaters,  but  among  the  moft  religious  adorers 
of  the  one  true  Godj   this  naturally  leadeth  us 
to  conclude,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  primitive 
religion  originally  enjoined  to  the  firft  anceftors 
of  the  human  race,  and  from  them  tranfmitted' 
to  their  defccndants.     Upon  any  other  fuppo-^ 
fition  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  how  men  fhould 
come  fj  univcrfally  to  look  upon  the  taking 
away  the  life  of  a  bcaft,  to  be  well  pleafing  in 
the  fight  of  God,  and  an  acceptable  piece  of  di- 
vine worfhip.     The  beft  way  of  accounting  for 
this  fccms  to  be  that  it  was  a  facred  rite  of  di» 
vine  appointment,  which  was  originally  intend- 
ed for  wife  and  valuable  purpofesj  viz.  to  im- 
prefs  men's  minds  with  a  fenfe  of  the  evil  and 
demerit  of  fin,  and  to  be  an  acknowlegemcnt 
on  the  part  of  the  finncr  that  his  fins  deferved 
punifhment.     And  at  the  fame  time  to  be  a 
pledge  and  token  of  God's  being  willing  to  re- 
ceive an  atonement,  and  of  his  pardoning  grace 
and  mercy.     And  fince  it  appears  to  have  been 
an  original  part  of  the  divine  fcheme,  that  God 
would  fend  his  Son  into  the  world  in  the  fulnefs 
of  time  to  fuifer  and  die  for  the  redemption  of 
mankind,  in  whole  blood  that  covenant  was 
founded,  by  virtue  of  which  good  men  in  all 
ages  were  to  be  faved  upon  tlKir  repentance,  and 
3  fincere 
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fincere  though  imperfcd  obedience  j  then  fup- letter 
pofing  that  iomc  difcovery  of  this  was  made  to  l^^^ 
the  firft  parents  of  the  human  race  after  their 
apoftafy  as  a  foundation  for  their  hope  and  com- 
fort 5  this  gives  a  moft  reafonable  account  of  the 
inftitution of  fuch  a  facred  rite;  than  which  no- 
thing could  be  better  fitted  to  keep  up  a  notion 
and  expedation  of  a  fuffering  Redeemer,  and 
to  be  a  conftant  memorial  to  them  both  of  their 
own  guilt  and  of  the  divine  mercy.  And  hence 
thofe  facrifices  were  very  properly  accompanied 
with  prayers,  confeifions  of  fin,  and  thankfgiv- 
ings,  and  were  regarded  as  federal  rites,  and  to- 
kens of  friendfhip  and  reconciliation  between 
God  and  man.  But  this  like  other  parts  of  the 
primitive  religion  became  corrupted.  The  true 
original  defign  of  facrifices  was  forgotten  and 
loft,  though  the  external  rite  ftill  continued  j 
and  they  were  looked  upon  as  in  themlelvcs  and 
of  their  own  nature  properly  expiatory. 

Our  way  is  now  prepared  to  confider  the  que- 
ftion  as  it  relates  particularly  to  that  method  of 
expiation,  which  is  held  forth  to  us  intheGol- 
pel  by  the  fufferings  and  death  of  our  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift,  a  Mediator  of  infinite  dignity.  And 
with  regard  to  this  he  urgeth,  that  "  our  notions 
"  of  God's  moral  attributes  will  lead  us  to  think, 
"  that  God  would  be  fatisfied  more  agreeably 
**  to  his  mercy  and  goodnefs  without  any  cx- 
"  piation  upon  the  repentance  of  the  otfvudecs, 
^^  and  more  agreeably  to  his  jufticc  with  any 
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i^tTTER"  other  expiation  rather  than  this*."  In  op-* 
:  ^^'  .pofition  to  this,  it  mav  be  affirmed,  that  fup- 
poiing  an  expiation  to  liavc  been  ncceflary  oft- 
tiie  behalf  of  finful  men,  none  can  be  conceived 
more  worthy,  or  more  valuable,  or  more  ca- 
pable of  anfwering  the  moft  excellent  ends,  than- 
that  which  is  fct  before  us  in  theGofpel. 

We  are  there  taught,  that  upon  a  fore/ight 
of  man's  apoftacy,  and  the  miferies  and  ruin  to- 
which  the  human  race  would  be  expofed  by  their 
iniquities  and  tranlgrcilions,  God  had  in  his 
infinite  wifdom  and  grace  determined  to  pro- 
vide- a  Saviour  for  recovering  them  from  their 
guilt  and  mifcry  to  holiiiefsand  happinefs:  And 
that  it  was  appointed  in  the  divine  councils  that 
this  Saviour  fhould,  in  order  to  the  accomplifh- 
ing  this  great  deflgn,  take  upon  him  human  flefh, 
and  fhould  not  only  bring  a  clear  revelation  of 
the  divine  v\'ill  to  mankind,  and  exhibit  a  moft 
perfect  example  of  unijverfal  holinefs,  goodnefs, 
and  purity,  but  that  he  fhould  on  the  behalf  of 
Jinful  men,  and  to  make  atonement  for  their 
offences,  fubmit  to  undergo  the  m.oH:  grievous 
fufferings  and  death  :  That  accordingly  in  that 
Jcalon  which  feemed  fitted  to  the  divine  wii^ 
dom,  God  feni  his  own  wcU-beloved  Son  into 
the  world,  a  perfon  of  infinite  dignity,  upon 
tliis  mod  gracious  and  benevolent  purpofe  and 
dcfign  :  That  this  glorious  perfon  actually  took 
tipon  him  our  nature,  and  lived  and  converfed 
among  men  here  on  earth :    That  he  brought 

•  Vol.V.  p.  256. 
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the  moft  perfed  difcoveries  of  the  divine  wiIIletter 
that  had  been  ever  made  to  mankind,  for  in-  {^^r>^^ 
ftrucling  them  in  thofe  things  which  ic  was  of 
the  higheft  importance  to  them  to  know :  That 
in  his  facred  life  andpradice  he  exhibited  all  tiic 
beauties  of  holinefs,  and  yielded  the  moft  per- 
fed obedience  to  the  divine  law,  which  he  ex- 
emplified in  the  dignity  of  its  authority  and  in 
the  excellency  of  its  precepts:  That  befides  this, 
prompted  by  his  own  generous  love  to  man- 
kind, and  in  obedience  to  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, he  voluntarily  fubmitted  for  our  fakes  to 
the  deepeft  humiliations  and  abafemcnts,  and 
the  moft  dolorous  agonies  and  paffions,  followed 
by  a  moft  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  that  he 
might  obtain  eternal  redemption  for  us.     He 
fuftered  for  fins,  the  juftforthe  unjuft,  that  he 
might  bring  us  unto  God.     By  thefe  his  fuffer^ 
ings  and  obedience  on  our  behalf,  which  was 
infinitely  pleafmg  in  the  fight  of  God,  he  be- 
came the  propitiation  for  the  fins  of  the  world, 
and  did  that  in  reality  which  the  facrifices  could 
only  do  in  type  and  figure.     And  on  the  ac- 
count of  what  he  hath  done  and  fuffered  on  the 
behalf  of  finful  men,  God  has  been  gracioutly 
pleafed  to  promile  to  grant  a  full  and  free  par- 
don of  all  their  fins  upon  their  fincerc  repent- 
ance,  to  communicate  to  them   through  this 
great  Mediator  the  bleffings  of  his  grace,  and 
to  crown  their  fincere  though  imperfedl  obe- 
dience with  the  glorious  reward  of  eternal  life. 
That  accordingly  that  fuffcring  Saviour  having 
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LETTERby  himfelf  purged  our  fins  was  raifed  again  from 
^j^^l,the  dead,  and  crowned  with  glory  and  honour: 
That  he  now  appears  for  guilty  men  as  their  great 
advocate  and  interceflbr:  And  is  conftituted  the 
great  difpcnfer  of  thofe  fpiritual  bleflings  which 
he  had  by  the  divine  appointment  procured  for 
us,  and  is  the  author  of  eternal  falvation  to  them 
that  obey  him. 

This  is  one  illuftrious  inftance  of  what  our 
author  declares,  that  the  theology  of  the  Goffel 
is  marvellous.  It  could  only  have  been  known 
by  divine  revelation  :  And  now  that  it  is  dif- 
covered  to  us,  it  calls  for  our  higheft  admira- 
tion, and  thankfulnefs. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  objcdions  he  hath 
urged  againft  it. 

He  reprcfents  it  as  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that 
"  God  fent  his  only-begotten  Son  who  had  not 
*'  offended  him,  to  be  facrificed  for  men  who 
"  had  offended  him,  that  he  might  expiate  their 
"  fins,  and  fatisfy  his  own  anger  %."  As  to 
God's  fending  his  own  Son  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  finful  men,  to  redeem  them  from  mifery  and 
ruin,  and  to  raife  them  to  eternal  life,  it  cannot 
rcafonably  be  denied,  that  the  more  glorious  and 
wonderful  the  perfon  was,  and  the  greater  his 
dignity,  the  better  was  he  fitted  for  accomplifh- 
ing  the  great  work  to  which  he  was  defignedj 
and  the  greater  value  it  derived  to  the  obedience 
he  yielded  J  and  the  fufferings  he  endured  on 
Qur  behalf.     This  writer  obferves,  that  "  the 

X  Vol.V.p.  286. 
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"  means  of  reconciling  all  fmners  to  an  offended  letter. 
*■'■  Deity  were  made  by  the  Pagan  theology  ex-  li^-vj 

*'  tremelyeafy" And  he  particularly  inllances 

in  expiatory  facrificesf.  But  no  fuch  thing  can 
be  juftly  objeded  againft  the  dodrine  of  our  re- 
demption by  the  blood  of  Chrift.  It  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  higheft  importance  to  mankind, 
that  they  fliould  not  entertain  too  flight  thoughts 
of  the  evil  of  fin,  or  look  upon  it  as  too  eafy 
a  matter  to  obtain  the  favour  of  God  when  they 
had  offended  him,  or  imagine  that  his  juft  dif- 
pleafure  agaijift  fin  may  be  averted  by  trivial  ex- 
pedients. AH  this  is  elfedually  provided  againft 
in  the  Gofpel  fcheme.  The  expiation  iw  this 
cafe  is  fuppofed  to  be  effcdled  by  a  facrihce  of 
infinite  virtue,  not  to  be  equalled  or  repeated. 
This  gives  the  moft  effectual  convidlion,  that 
it  is  not  a  flight  or  trifling  matter,  to  atone  for 
the  fins  of  men,  and  to  offer  fuch  an  expiation 
as  is  fuited  to  the  majefly  of  God  to  accept.  No 
man  that  believes  this  can  poflibly  entertain  flight 
thoughts  of  the  evil  and  demerit  of  fin.  It  tend- 
eth  to  fill  us  with  the  moff  awful  reverential 
conceptions  of  the  infinite  majclty  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  his  righteoufnefs  and  purity,  and 
the  inviolable  regard  he  hath  to  the  authority 
of  his  government  and  laws. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  objcdlion,  that  it 

is  abfurd  to  fuppofe,  that  "  the  Son  of  God  who 

\f^  had  not  offended  fhould  be  facrificed  for  men 

f  Vol.  V.  p,  210. 
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5^4  ^  View  of  the  Deistical  Writers. 
tETTERu  who  had  offended  him:"  The  truth  is,  that 
yy-^TKj  if  he  had  not  been  perfectly  innocent  and  holy, 
he  could  not  have  been  properly  fitted  to  ex- 
piate the  jfins  of  men.  Had  he  been  himfelf 
guilty  and  a  finner,  inftead  of  making  an  atone- 
ment for  the  fins  of  others,  he  muft  have  been 
punifhed  for  his  own.  Nor  could  his  oblation 
have  been  of  fuch  value  and  merit  as  to  be  pro- 
per tor  anfwering  the  great  ends  for  which  it 
\vas  defigned.  If  it  be  ftill  objected,  that  it 
3s  unjuft  and  cruel  that  an  innocent  perfon 
-fhould  be  punifhed  for  the  guilty :  I  anfwer  that 
it  will  be  allowed,  that  if  the  evils  and  fufFer- 
ings  the  guilty  had  incurred  by  their  crimes, 
Jhould  by  the  mere  arbitrary  aft  and  authority 
of  the  fupreme  ruling  power,  be  laid  on  an 
innocent  perfon  without  and  againft  his  own 
confent,  this  would  be  contrary  to  ali  the  rules 
born  of  goodncfs  and  jufticej  and  would  be  a 
confounding  the  whole  order  of  things.  But 
this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe.  The  fufferings 
"of  our  Lord  jefus  Chrift  were  not  arbitrarily 
impofed  upon  him  by  the  mere  authority  of  God, 
He  himfelt  freely  undertook  the  great  work  of 
our  redemption.  He  confentedto  undergo  thefc 
temporary  fufferings  for  the  moft  valuable  ends, 
for  promoting  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  fal- 
vation  of  mankind.  The  admitting  him  there- 
fore to  fulFcr  on  our  behalf,  was  not  doing  him 
any  injuflice,  but  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
performing  the  moll  wonderful  a6l  of  obedience, 
and  exhibuiug  the  mo^  ailQailhing  inftance  of 

love 
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Jove  and  goodncis  towards  perilliing  finnerSji-ETTiER 


from  whence  according  to  the  divine  compad 


and  covenant,  the  mod  glorious  benefits  were  to 
redound  to  the  human  racci  and  he  himfelf  was 
to  be  recompenfed  with  the  higlieft  glory  in  that 
nature  which  he  alTumed.  It  is  no  hard  mat- 
ter therefore  to  anfwer  the  queftion  our  author 
puts,  "  Whether  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that 
**  it  is  not  equally  fit  that  an  innocent  pcrfon 
^'  {hould  be  extremely  miferable,  as  that  he 
"  (hould  be  free  from  fuch  mifery,  the  inno- 
"  ceneeof  the  Larnb  of  God,  and  the  fufFerings 
"  and  ignominious  death  of  Chrift,  can  be  re- 
**  conciled  together,  and  how  *  ? "  That  Chrift 
endured  the  moft  grievous  fufferings,  and  was 
put  to  a  moft  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  and 
confequeniiy  that  in  his  cafe  a  perfon  perfeftly 
innocent  was  expoled  to  the  greateft  fufFerings, 
is  a  matter  of  fact  which  cannot  be  denied.  And 
it  cannot  rcafonably  be  pretended,  that  it  ren- 
ders thofc  futfcrings  more  unjuft,  that  he  (hould 
fuffer  on  the  account  of  finful  men,  to  make 
atonement  for  tl;cir  fins,  and  to  procure  for 
them  the  moft  valuable  blellings,  than  if  he 
had  endured  thofe  futfcrings  without  any  fuch 
view  at  all.  Tiie  fufFerings  of  a  moft  holy  and 
righteous  perfon  are  pcrfedly  reconcileablc  to  all 
the  rules  of  juftice,  and  to  the  order  and  reafon 
of  things,  provided  thofe  fufFerings  are  what  he 
himfelf  hath  voluntarily  undertaken,  and  that 
they  anfwer  a  moft  valuable  and  cxccUcnt  end 
•  Vol.  V.  po  288. 
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LETTER  for  the  public  good,  and  that  the  fufFcring  per- 
^^^..^;.^fon  himfelf  afterwards  receives  a  glorious  rccom- 
pcnce.     And  according  to  the  account  given 
us  in  the  Gofpel,  all  thefe  circumftances  con- 
curred in  the  fufFerings  of  our  Lord  JefusChrift. 
T>i.  Clarke  had  mentioned  fome  of  the  excel- 
lent ends,  which  the  fufFerings  and  death  of 
Chrift  were  defigncd  and  fitted  to  anfwer.   Such 
as,  that  this  method  '*  tends  to  difcountenance 
"  and  prevent  prefumption,  to  difcouragc  men 
J  *'  from  repeating  their  tranfgreflions,  to  give 
**  them  a  deep  fcnfe  of  the  heinous  nature  of 
"  fin,  and  to  convince  them  of  the  excellency 
*'  and  importance  of  the  laws  of  God,  and  the 
"  indifpenfable  neccflity  of  paying  obedience 
to  them  II /'     Lord  Bolingbroke  has  not  offered 
any  argument  to  prove  that  redemption  by  the 
death  of  Chrift  was  not  well  fitted  to  anfwer 
thefe  ends,  but  in  his  dictatorial  manner  has 
pronounced,  that  "  the  prudential  reafons  af- 
"  figned  by  l^x,  Clarke  for  the  death  of  Chrift, 
*'  would  appear  futile  and  impertinent,  if  ap- 
"  plied  to  human  councils,  but  in  their  ap- 
"  plication  to  the  divine,  they  became  profane 

"  and  impious That  the  death  of  Chrift, 

''  inftead  of  being  proper  to  difcountenance 
**  prefumption,  and  to  difcourage  men  from 
*'  repeating  their  tranfgreflions,  as  Clarke  pre- 
"  tends,  might,  and  in  fad  has  countenanced 
**  prefumption,  without  difcouraging  men  from 

II  Clarke's  Evidences  of  natural  and  revealed  Religion,  p.  ^51. 
Ed.  7th. 
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^*  repeating  their  tranfgreflionst."  There  Isletter. 
no  doftrine  but  may  be  abufed  by  the  perverfe-  ,J^^ 
nefs  of  bad  and  licentious  men.  Sinners  may 
take  encouragement  from  the  goodnefs  and 
mercy  of  God  to  continue  in  their  evil  courfes, 
in  hopes  that  he  will  not  punifh  them  for  their 
crimes.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  dodrine 
concerning  the  juftice  of  God  may  be  abufed  to 
harden  men  in  their  fins,  and  to  cut  them  otf 
from  all  hopes  of  mercy,  which  would  have  an 
equal  tendency  to  deftroy  all  piety  and  virtue, 
and  fubvert  the  very  foundations  of  religion. 
But  the  Gofpel  fcheme  of  our  reconciliation  by 
the  death  of  Chrift  provides  admirably  againll 
both  thefe  extremes.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
fulleft  difcoveries  are  made  of  the  infinite  grace 
and  goodnefs  of  God  towards  mankind,  in  that 
he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son  that  through 
his  fufferings  and  death  a  way  might  be  opened 
for  redeeming  and  faving  the  loft  human  race. 
A  free  and  univerfal  offer  is  made  of  pardon  and 
falvation  to  all  finners  without  exception,  that 
(hall  accept  of  offered  mercy  upon  the  gracious 
and  reafonablc  terms  which  are  there  appointed. 
The  moft  exceeding  great  and  precious  promifes 
are  made,  the  moft  gracious  alliftanccs  are  pro- 
vided to  help  our  infirmities,  and  we  are  railed 
to  the  privileges  of  the  children  of  God,  and  to 
the  moft  animating  hopes  of  a  glorious  refur- 
redion  and  eternal  life,  as  the  reward  even  of 
our  imperfed  obedience.     It  is  impoilible  that 

t  Vol.V.  p.  289. 
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LETTERany  thing  fhould  give  us  a  more  amiable  idea 
^^^.,^^of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  wonderful 
love  to  mankind.  Nothing  can  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  inlarge  our  joys,  and  to  excite  the 
nioft  grateful  and  devout  afFedions  towards  our 
heavenly  Father,  as  the  father  of  mercies,  and 
the  God  of  love,  and  towards  the  Lord  Jefus 
Chrift,  the  great  Saviour  and  lover  of  Qur  na- 
tures, and  to  lay  us  under  the  ftrongeft  ingagc- 
nients  to  love  and  obey  him. 

But  then  on  the  other  hand,  left  this  (hould 
be  abufed,  the  Gofpel  prefents  the  Supreme  Be- 
ing as  of  infinite  juftice,  righteoufnefs  and  pu- 
rity, who  hath  fuch  a  hatred  againft  fin,  and 
fuch  a  regard  to  the  authority  of  his  government 
and  laws  that  he  would  not  receive  guilty  tranf- 
greflbrs  of  the  human  race  to  his  grace  and  fa- 
vour, upon  any  lefs  confideration  than  the  fuf- 
ferings  and  facrifice  of  his  well-beloved  Son  on 
their  behalfj  than  which  nothing  could  pof- 
fibly  exhibit  a  more  awful  difplay  of  God's  dif- 
pleafurc  againft  fin  :  So  that  he  hath  taken  care 
to  raanifcft  his  righteoufnefs  and  juftice,  even 
in  the  methods  of  our  reconciliation.  We  arc 
farther  allured,  that  though  the  facrifice  Chrift 
hath  offered  be  fo  infinitely  meritorious,  yet  the 
virtue  of  it  is  only  applied  upon  fuch  terms  as  the 
divine  wildom  hath  appointed,  /'.  e.  to  thofc 
only  that  return  to  God  by  a  fincere  repentance 
and  new  obedience.  So  that  on  this  plan  the 
necellity  of  holinefs  and  obedience  is  moft: 
ftrongly  and  ctFcciually  fccufcd,  jiacc  without 

this 
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t^is  there  can  be  no  intercft  in  that  great  atone- i^^tter; 
ment,  and  confequcntly  no  hope  of  pardon  and  ^  xv. 
falvation.  And  the  fcvereft  threatenings  are  ^^-^"'''^^ 
denounced  againft  thofc  who  abufc  all  this  grace, 
and  turn  it  into  licentioufnefs:  And  they  are 
warned,  that  their  punifhrncnts  fhall  be  height- 
ened in  proportion  to  the  aggravations  of  their 
crime.  Thus  the  Gofpel  fcheme  of  redemptioa 
through  Jefus  Chrift  hath  an  admirable  pro- 
priety and  harmony  in  it,  and  bears  upon  it  the 
illuftrious  charaders  of  a  divine  original.  It 
giveth  the  grearcft  hopes  to  the  upright  and 
fincere,  without  affording  the  Icaft  ground  of 
encouragement  to  the  obftinately  wicked  and 
prefumptuous  finner.  It  rcprefentsGod  as  mod 
amiable  and  moft  awful,  infinitely  good,  gra- 
cious and  merciful,  and  at  the  fame  time  in- 
finitely juft,  righteous,  and  holy.  Thefe  cha- 
racters in  a  lower  degree  mud  concur  in  an  ex? 
cellent  earthly  prince;  much  more  muft  they 
be  fuppofed  to  be  united  in  the  higheft  poUiblc 
degree  of  eminency  in  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
All-wife  and  All-perfed  Governor  of  the  world. 
He  concludes  his  remarks  in  what  Dr.  Clarke 
had  offered  to  (hew  that  the  dodrinc  of  our  re- 
demption by  Chrifl  is  not  contrary  to  reafon, 
v/ith  a  general  rejleBion  or  two.  One  is  this. 
**  Let  us  fuppofe  a  great  prince  governing  a 
*'  wicked  and  rebellious  people:  He  has  it  in 
**  his  power  to  punifh,  but  thinks  fit  to  pardon 
"  them.  But  he  orders  his  only  and  wcll-bc- 
^  Joved  Son  to  be  put  to  death,  to  expiate  their 

"  finS;, 
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LETTER."  fins,  and  fatisfy  his  royal  vengeance."  And 
v^^-,^-^then  he  asks,  "  Would  this  proceeding  appear 
"  to  the  eye  of  rcalon,  and  in  the  unprejudiced 
"  light  of  nature,  wife,  or  juft,  or  good  ?  No 
"  man  dares  to  fay,  that  it  would,  except  it  be 
"  a  divine*/'  But  no  divine  would  put  fo  ab- 
furd  a  cafe,  which,  as  he  reprefents  it,  could 
not  poflibly  anfwer  any  valuable  end.  The 
King  could  have  no  right  to  put  his  Son  to  death 
for  the  crimes  of  rebels,  and  to  do  it  againft 
his  confcnt  would  be  the  height  of  mjuftice  and 
cruelty :  And  even  if  he  fhould  confent,  it 
would  be  the  irretrievable  lofs  of  an  hopeful 
Prince  both  to  the  King  his  father,  and  to  the 
community  who  had  an  intereft  in  his  life.  But 
if  a  cafe  could  be  fuppofed,  in  which  the  death 
of  an  excellent  Prince  would  be  the  faving 
of  a  ftate  from  ruin,  and  the  bcft  and  propereft 
means  for  averting  the  greateft  public  evils  and 
calamities,  and  for  procuring  the  greateft  pub- 
lic happincfs;  1  believe  it  would  be  acknow- 
leged  to  be  a  glorious  adion  for  a  King  to  give 
up  his  Ion,  and  for  the  Prince  his  fon  to  give  up 
himfelf  to  death,  for  fo  extenfive  a  benefit,  and 
would  be  celebrated  as  fuch  to  all  fucceeding 
aiies.  Though  tUll  in  that  cafe  there  could  be 
no  hope  of  the  fufFcring  perfon's  being  reftored 
CO  life,  or  to  the  public,  or  having  a  proper  re- 
ward given  him  for  fo  confummatc  a  virtue : 
Which  makes  a  vaft  difference  between  this  cafe, 
or  indeed  any  other  that  could  be  put  in  human 
•  Vol.  V.  p.  289. 
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governments,  and  our  redemption  by  the  fuf- letter 
ferings  and  death  of  Chrift  as  dated  in  the  Go-  y^^![^ 
fpel. 

His  fecond  refledion  is,  that  "  Dr.  Clarke  ac-' 
"  knowleges,  that  human  reafon  could  never 
**  have  discovered  fuch  a  method  as  this  for  the 
*'  reconciliation  of  finners  to  an  offended  God." 
From  whence  he  argues,   that  *'  therefore   it 
"  cannot  be  faid  that  this  method  is  agreeable 
"  to  found  unprejudiced  reafon,  which  is  what 
*<  Dr.  Clarke  here  undertook  to  ihew  *."  ,BuC 
there  is  no  inconfiftency  between  thefe.  A  thing' 
may  be  of  fuch  a  kind  that  reafon  could  no(f 
have  difcovered  it,   and  yet  when  difcovered 
may  have  nothing  in  it  contrary  to  reafon,  and 
may  be  fuch  as  unprejudiced  reafon  will  approve. 
And  this  I  take  to  be  the  cafe  of  the  Scripture 
doctrine  of  our  redemption.   Our  author  indeed 
hath  attempted  to  fhew,   that  this  dodlrine  is 
more  abfurd  than  any  thing  that  can  be  found 
in  any  fyftem  of  paganifm.    But  what  he  ofFer^ 
to  this  purpofe  is  entirely  to  be  charged,  not 
upon  the  doftrine  itfelf  as  laid  down  in  Scrip- 
ture, but  upon  the  bafe  and  injurious  reprcfenr-  ' 
ation  he  is  pleafed   to  make  of  it.      He  con- 
cludes with  faying,  that  *'  the  heathens  couid 
"  not   imagine  any  thing  fo  repugnant,  as  the 
"  dodrine  of  our  redemption  by  the  death  ot. 
*'  Chrift,  to  all  their  ideas  of  order,  of  julHce^ 
*'  of  goodne  fs,  and  even  of  thcifmf."     If  this 
were'  fo,  the  heathen  world  were  far  from  be- 

•  Vol.V.  p.  zgo.  f  lb.  p.  cqi. 
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LETTER ir>g  fo  difpofcd  and  prepared  for  receiving  the 
^^^..^^^  Chriftian  .iiyfteriesashc  fometimes  pretends  they;, 
were.   It  will  be  acknowleged,  that  Chrifl  cru- » 
cified  was  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  a  high  con- 
ceit of  their  own  wifdom  and  learning,  foolt/h-  ■ 
ne/s:  But  it  was  the  wifdom  and  power  of  God, 
as  St.  Paul  exprcfleth  it.     And  accordingly  this 
doctrine  of  the  crofs  of  Chrift  triumphed  over 
all  the  oppofition  which  their  boalied  karning> 
and  philofophy,  allifted  by  the  power  and  au-" 
thority  of  the  civil  magiftrate,  the  influence  and' 
artifices  of  the  priefU,  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
vulgar,  and  the  vices  and  paHlons  of  men  could: 
raife  againft  it.     There   are,   no  doubt,  g-reat; 
difficulties  attending  the  fcheme  of  our  redem- 
ption.    But  this  writer,  if  he  were  coniiflent 
with  himfclf,  ought  not  to  make  this  an  ol> 
>edion  againft  its  truth  or  divine  original.    He 
obfervcs,  that  "  nothing  is  more  conformable 
"  to  our  ideas  of  the  indnitely  Pcrfe<5t  Being, 
*'  than  to  believe  that  human  reafon  cannot  ac- 
f*'  count  for  the  proceedings  of  infinite  wifdom 
*'  in  a  multitude  of  inftanccs,  in  many  of  thofe 
"  perhaps  that  Icem  the  mofl:  obvious  to  it  '^." 
And  he  elfewhcre  declares,   that  "  if  infinite 
"  wifdom  and  power  created  and  governs  the 
*'  univerfc,  we  muft  prepare  to  meet  with  fc- 
"  vcral  appearances,  which  we  cannot  explain, 
'*  nor  reconcile  to  the  ideas  wc  endeavour  to 
"  form  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  which  are 
"  diTproporrionable   to  our   and   every   other 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  182. 
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"  finite  underftanding  *."    And  finding  fault  letter 

XV 

with  the  pcrrnefs  and  prefumption  of  divines,  he 
fays, "  It  would  pafs  for  downright  inadnefs,if  we 
**  were  not  accuftonied  to  it,  to  hear  a  creature 
"  of  the  lowcft  form  of  intelligent  beings,  un- 
"  dertake  to  penetrate  the  defigns,  to  fathom 
**  the  depths,  and  to  unveil  the  myfteries,  of 
**  infinite  wifdom,  which  the  molt  exalted  of 
"  created  intelligences  would  adore  infilencef.*' 
This  may  be  juftiy  turned  againft  himfelf.     It  is 
Bo  prefumption   to  believe  what  God  has  re- 
vealed of  his  councils  concerning  the  methods 
of  our  falvation,  or  to  think  and  fpeak  of  them  as 
far  as  Tie  has  been  plcafed  to  declare  them.  But  it 
is  an  inexcufable  arrogance  to  prefumeto  arraign 
the  proceedings  of  infinite  wifdom  made  known 
to  us  in  a  well-attefted  revelation,  bccaufe  there 
are  fome  things  relating  to  them  which  we  are 
not  able  diftinclly  to  explain,  or  to  account  for. 
This  is  what  our  author  hath  done  with  a  rafh* 
nefs  and  infolence  that  is  fhocking.     Some  paf- 
fages  of  this  kind  have  been  already  produced, 
to  which  I  fhall  add  one  more.     Speaking  o£ 
the  myftcry  of  our  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Chrift,  he  aflerts,  that  *'  the  love  there  difplayed 
**  ispartiality,  and  the  julUce  there  fhewed  is 

"  injuflice. And  that  injuftice  and  cruelty 

^*  are  united  in  this,  that  mankind  would  not 
"  have  been  redeemed  if  the  ^ews  had  not 
**  crucified  Chrift,  and  yet  they  were  rejected 
"  and  punifhcd  for  crucifying  him  i^."  He  here 
»  Vol.  V.  p.  365.  f/^.  p.  297.  :j:/J.  p.  582. 
Vol.  II.  Q^q  chargcth 
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LETTERchargeth  it  as  a  great  injuftice  and  cruelty  to  re- 
yj^il^  je<ft  and  punifh  the  Je-ujs  for  crucifying  Chrift, 
becaufe  mankind  could  not  have  been  redeemed 
without  it:  And  yet  he  had  before  obferved^ 
that  "  Chrifl:  was  facrificed  by  men  who  meaned 
"  no  expiation,  and  who  meaned  a  murder,  not 
"  a  facrifice  *."  God's  bringing  the  grcateft  good 
out  of  the  injutHce  and  wickednefs  of  the 
y^-x'J",  which  he  forefaw  and  permitted,  but  did 
not  caufc,  is  indeed  an  illuftrious  proof  of  his 
infinite  wifdom,  but  is  no  extenuation  of  their 
crime  :  And  therefore  there  was  no  injuftice  in 
punifhing  them  for  it.  But  if  the  'Jeiz's  had 
not  crucified  Chrift,  which  is  the  cafe  this 
writer  puts,  and  which  depends  upon  the  modeft 
fuppofition  of  God's  being  miftaken  in  his  pre- 
fcicncc,  it  would  not  follow  that  his  defignsfor 
the  redemption  of  mankind  would  have  been. 
difappointcd,  infinite  wifdom  would  not  have 
been  at  a  lofsfor  proper  methods  to  accomplifh 
its  own  glorious  views. 

This  is  not  the  only  paflage,  in  which  our 
author,  who  upon  all  other  occafions  fets  no 
bounds  to  his  invcftives  againft  the  Je'H'S,  ex- 
prcftes  fome  pity  towards  them  as  having  been 
very  hardly  dealt  with  in  being  puniftied  for 
crucifying  our  Lord.  He  obfervcs,  that ''  Chrift 
"  contrived  at  his  death  to  appear  innocent  to 
"  the  Roman  governor,  and  at  the  fame  time. 
"  contrived  to  appear  guilty  to  the  Jews,  and. 
[^  to  make  them  the  inftruments  of  his  death, 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  2gi. 

"  by 
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"  by  a  fequel  of  the  mod  artful  behaviour. letter 

"  That  they  were  rejetlcd  for  not  believing  ^^^J;. 

*'  him  to  be  the  Meffiah. And  he  kept  theni 

"  in  their  error,  at  leaft  he  did  nothing  to  draw 
"  them  out  of  it,  that  they  might  bring  him  to 
"  the  crofs,  and  complete  the  redemption  of 
"  mankind,  without  knowing  that  they  did  it 
*'  at  their  own  expence  *."     Nothing  can  pof- 
iibly  be  more  unfair  and  difingenuous  than  this 
reprefentation.    It  is  evident  that  our  Lord  took 
all  proper  opportunities  of   laying  before  the 
yews  the  proofs  of  his  Melliahrhip :  And  that 
nothing  could  be  more  wifely  conducted  than 
the  way  he  took  gradually  to  remove  their  pre- 
judices, though  he  did  not  make  an  exprefs  and 
public  declaration  of  his  being  the  Meiriah,  rill 
the  evidence  fhould  be  completed,  and  it  (hould 
plainly  appear,    that  his  kingdom  was  not  of 
this  world.     Inftead  of  laying  plots  to  engage 
the  yews  to  put  him  to  death,  he,  on  many  oc- 
cafions,  ufed  the  moft  prudent  precautions  to 
avoid  the  effedls  of  rheir  malice,  till  he  could 
do  it  no  longer  without  betraying  the  truth, 
and  counteracting  the  defign  upon  which  he 
was  fent. 

The  laft  thing  I  fhall  take  notice  of  with  re- 
gard to  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  hath  offered  con- 
cerning the  dodrine  of  our  redemption,  is, 
that  he  reprefents  it  as  having  proceeded  from 
the  pride  of  the  human  heart.  He  blames 
Archbifhop  Tillotjon  for  obferving  very  pacheti- 

?  Vol.IV.  p.  537>  538.  539= 

Q.q  2  cally 
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LETTER  cally  at  the  clofe  of  one  of  his  Sermons,  That 
when  the  angels  fell,  God  left  them  in  their 
fallen  Date  :  But  when  man  fell,  he  fent  his 
Son,  his  only-begotten  Son,  his  dearly-bc- 
"  loved  Son,  to  redeem  the  race  by  his  fufFer- 
''^  ings  and  pafTions."  Upon  which  he  remarks, 
that  ''  this  raifes  us  not  only  roan  equality  with 
"  the  angels,  but  to  a  fuperiority  over  them*.*^ 
And  he  afterwards  cenfures  the  divines  for  be- 
ing "  unwilling  to  leave  their  notions  of  hu- 
"  man  worth  and  importance,  or  of  the  de- 
"  iigns  of  God  in  favour  of  man."  And  fays, 
that  *'  though  our  religion  forbids  pride,  and 
''  teaches  humility,  yet  the  whole  fyftem  of  it 
*'  rends  to  infpirc  the  former."  Heinftancesin 
its  teaching,  that  "  man  was  made  after  the 
"  image  of  God,  and  that  God  abandoned  my- 
"  riads  of  angels,  but  determined  to  raife  man 
"  from  his  fall  by  thefacrifice  of  his  Son."  And 
he  asks,  "  Is  it  pofllble  to  conceive  higher  no- 
"  tions  of  a  created  being  than  thefe  revealed 
"  truths  muft  infpiref?"  It  is  ccrtafin,  that, 
according  to  the  Scripture  account,  God  fpared 
not  the  angels  that  finned^  though  originally 
fuperior  to  the  human  race,  but  fent  his  Son  to 
redeem  mankind.  And  undoubtedly  there  were 
wife  rcafons  for  that  proceeding,  which  God 
hath  not  thought  fit  to  reveal  to  us,  and  which 
therefore  we  cannot  pretend  to  judge  of.  But 
whatever  was  the  reafon  of  it,  God's  extending 
his  grace  and  mercy  to  mankind  in  fo  marvel- 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  506,  507.         +  Vol.  V.  p.  347. 

I  lous 
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lous  a  way  certainly  demandcth  our  moft  gratc-LETTER 
ful  acknowlegements.  We  are  taught  every  ^J^^^ 
where  in  Scripture  to  afcribe  the  great  things 
God  hath  done  for  us,  not  to  any  worthinels  in 
ourfciveSj  but  merely  to  his  fovereign  unobiiged 
grace  and  goodnefs.  It  is  manifeft  that  the 
whole  Icheme  of  Chriftianity  tendcth  to  infpire  ** 

us  with  the  moft  adoring  thoughts  of  God's  in- 
finite majefty,  greatnefs,  and  purity,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  imprefs  and  afFed  our  hearts  with 
the  moft  humbling  fenfe  of  our  own  meannefs, 
guilt,  and  unworthincfs.  It  tendcth  not  to  in- 
fpire us  with  pride,  but  with  gratitude  for  un- 
deferved  favours  and  benefits  :  And  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  filleth  us  with  the  highcft  admiration 
of  the  divine  condefcenfion  and  goodnefs  to- 
wards us,  it  teachcth  us  to  fink  low  into  the 
very  duft  before  his  glorious  majefty,  acknow- 
leging  that  we  are  lefs  than  the  Icaft  of  his 
mercies,  and  giving  him  the  whole  glory  of  our 
falvation. 

It  is  obfervable  that  Lord  BoUnghroke  fcems 
on  many  occafions  very  follicitous  to  prevent 
our  having  too  high  a  conceit  of  our  own  ex- 
cellence and  importance.  He  blames  the  Pagan 
theids  for  flattering  human  nature,  when  they 
tauf^ht  that  a  iiood  man  imitates  God,  and  that 
God  is  a  lover  of  mankind,  and  made  man  to 
be  happy  *.  To  human  pride  and  ambition  he 
attributes  the  notion  of  the  foul's  bcin<;a  fpiri- 
tual  fubftancc  diftind  from  the  body,  and  the 
♦  Vol.  V.  p.  317,  318. 

(^  q  3  belief 
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LETTERbelief  of  its  immortality  *.  To  this  alio  he 
^^'  afcrjbes  the  dodrine  of  a  particular  providence, 
and  the  notion  that  God  is  attentive  to  the 
prayers  and  wants  of  men  j  and  is  ready  on 
many  occafions  to  allirt,  proted,  and  reward 
the  good,  and  topunifhor  reclaim  the  wicked  t- 
It  fecms  then  that  for  fear  of  being  thought  too 
proud  and  afluming,  we  muft  deny  that  we  have 
any  fouls  diftincl  from  our  bodies,  or  at  lead  muft 
confcfs  them  to  be  like  our  bodies  corruptible 
and  mortal  -,  \vc  muft  not  dare  to  afpire  after  a 
conformity  to  the  Deity  in  his  moral  excel- 
lencies, nor  to  think  that  he  loveth  us,  or  is 
concerned  for  our  happinefsj  we  muft  either  not 
addrcfs  ourfclvcs  to  him  at  all,  or  not  prefume 
to  imagine  that  he  heareth  or  regardeth  our 
prayers.  \X  would  be  thinking  too  highly  of 
our  own  importance  to  imagine  that  God  exer- 
cifeth  any  care  or  infpc(^ion  over  us,  or  that  he 
taketh  notice  of  our  actions  with  approbation 
or  difplcafure,  or  will  call  us  to  an  account  for 
them.  Thus  this  fagacious  writer  hath  found 
out  the  fecret  of  banifhing  religion  out  of  the 
world,  under  pretence  of  guarding  againfl:  the 
pride  of  the  human  heart, 

I  need  not  take  any  particular  notice  of  what 
his  Lordfhip  hath  offered  concerning  the  do- 
^rine  of  the  Trinity.  He  affirms,  th^t  *'  the 
*'  Scriptures  which  arc  come  down  to  us  arc 
«<  very  far  from  being  vouchers  of  the  Trinity 
'-'■  we  profcfs  to  believe. — And  that  we  may 

<?  VqI  IV.  p.  48!,         t  Vol.  V. p.  418. 

"  aflljre 
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"■  aflure  ourfelves,  that  many  of  the  ScripturesLETTER 
"  and  traditions  which  obtained  in  the  primitive  ,j^3^ 
**  ages,  depofcd  againft  this  Trinity  *."  Where 
he  talks  with  as  much  confidence  of  Scriptures 
and  traditions,  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  loft,  and 
of  what  was  contained  in  them,  as  if  he  him- 
felf  had  feen  and  read  them.  He  chargcth  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  with  inconfiftency  and  con- 
tradidion,  in  fometimes  calling  Chrift  a  man, 
and  at  other  times  talkins;  a  different  Ian2;ua2:e, 
and  calling  him  God  f.  Though  fuppofing  him 
to  have  the  human  nature  in  a  near  union  with 
the  divine,  there  is  no  contradiftion  in  it  at  all. 
He  has  a  long  marginal  note  about  the  fenti- 
ments  of  the  primitive  fathers  concerning  the 
Trinity,  and  cenfures  Bifhop  Btdl\.  And  he 
afterwards  enlarges  on  the  differences  among 
Chriftians  relating  to  it,  and  the  difputcs  be- 
tween Arhu  and  Atkanafius  \.  But  he  fays 
nothing  on  this  fubje<fl  but  what  is  very  com- 
mon, and  has  been  often  more  fully  and  di- 
ftindly  infifted  upon  by  others,  and  therefore 
deferves  no  particular  confideration  here.  What 
feems  more  peculiar  to  him  is,  that  in  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity, 
he  reprefents  it  as  having  been  originally  de« 
rived  from  the  heathen  theology.  He  fays,  that 
the  heathen  philofophers  **  affumed  a  Trinity  of 
**  divine  hypotafte^  in  the  Godhead.  They  held 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  493.         t  lb.  p.  489.         +  Ih.  p.  98,  et  /e^. 
I  lb.  p.  483,  etfiq. 

Q^  4  "  z  Monad 
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LETTER  "  a  Monad  or  Unit}'  above  all  cflence,  a  fecond 
^^'     '■'■  proceeding  eternally  from  the  firft,    and   a 
third  proceeding  eternally  from  the  fecond, 
"  or  from  the  firft  and  fecond  "*"."     That  the  by- 
pothefis  of   the  Trinity  made  a  part  of  the 
Egyptian  theology.      "  It   was  brought  from 
'*  Egypt  into  Greece  by  Orphtiis^  whofoeverhe 
*^  was,  and  probably  by  others  in  that  remote 
*'  antiquity  :  And  that  it  was  in  much  ufc  after- 
*'  wards,  and  we  find  the  traces  of  it  in  all  the 
**  theiftical  philofophers  taught  f."    He  fpeaks 
of  the  Egyptian^  Pythagorean,  Platonic,  and 
of  the  Zoroajiriany  Chatdaic,    and  Samothra- 
cian  Trinity  :j:.     And  he  mentions  it   alfo  as 
having  been  antiently  taught  among  thzChinefe^ 
and  produces  a  paflage  out  of  one  of  their  an- 
tient  books  to  this  purpofe  ||.     A  late  ingenious 
author  has  carried  this  ftill  farther,  and  has  en- 
deavoured  at  large  to  ("hew  that  fome  vefliges  of 
the  dodrines  of  the  Trinity  are  to  be  found 
among  the  fiiges  of  all  nations,  times,  and  re- 
ligions §.     But  he  differs  from  Lord  Bolingbroh 
in  this,  that  whereas  his  Lordlliip  charges  it  on, 
the  vain  fubtilties  and  reveries  of  the  anrieni; 
metaphyfical  theology,  this  gentleman  fuppofes 
it  muft  have  been  owing  to  fupcrnatural  reve- 
lation, or  fome  tradition  originally  derived  from 
thence.1t    And  I  cannot  help  thinking,   that 

♦  Vol.  IV.  p.  94,  95.     lib.  p.  97,  470,  471.     J  lb  p.  472. 
I  Vol.  V.  p.  230.  S  See  Chevalier  Ramfay's  Principles  of 

natural  and  revealed  religion,  Vol.  JI'.  Chap.  2. 

fuppofing 

^  See.  also  J^surtce^s  JndUn  Antiqiufus ,  W/^o  is  ytry  copictcs 
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fuppofing  the  fad  to  have  been  as  they  both  re-LETTER 
preient  it,  this  feems  to  be  a  more  rcafonable  ,_^  _^ 
way  of  accounting  for  it.  Since  it  is  otherwife 
not  eafy  to  conceive  how  it  fhould  come  to 
pafs  that  fo  many  great  and  wife  men  in  dif- 
ferent ages  and  nations  from  the  moft  anticnt 
times  fhould  have  agreed  in  acknowlcging  fome 
kind  of  triad  in  the  divine  nature. 

I  fhall  only  take  notice  of  one  paflage  more 
in  Lord  Bol'mghroke%   works  relating  to  the 
Trinity  '*  It  is  this,  That  "  the  dodrine  of  tlie 
"  Trinity  gives  the  Mahometans  as  much  rea- 
"  fon  to  fay,  that  the  revelation  which  Ma^ 
*'  hornet  publifhed    was  ncceflary  to  eftablifh 
*'  the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  oppoii- 
"  tion   to   the  polytheifm  which   Chriftianity 
*'  had  introduced,  as  ChrilHans  have  to  infill-, 
**  that  the  revelation  which  Chrift  publidied  a 
"  few  centuries  before,  was  neceflary  to  efta- 
"  blifh  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  againft  the 
"  Pagan  polytheifm  *."     But  the  cafe  was  very 
different.      The  unity   of  God  could  not  be 
more  ftrongly  and  exprefly  afferted  than  it  is  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  both  of  the  Old  Teftament 
and  the  New  :  So  that  the  pretended  revelation 
oi  Mahomet  was  needlefs  in  this  refped.     It  is 
a   fundamental  principle  of  Chriftianity,  that 
there  is  but  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  be- 
tween God  and  man,  and  that  Jefus  Chrift  is 
he.     Thofe  who  maintain  the  dodrine  of  the 

•  Vol.  IV.  p.  501, 

Trinity 
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LETTERTrinity  ftill  hold  the  unity  of  the  Godhead. 

^J^^[^  Convince  them  that  the  Trinity  is  inconfiftent 
with  that  unity,  and  they  will  abandon  it. 
They  cannot  therefore  be  juftly  charged  with 
polytheifm,  which  is  only  imputed  to  them 
by  a  confequence  which  they  exprefly  deny  and 
difavow. 


LETTER 
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LETTER' 

LETTER     XVI. 


The  Chrijiian  doElrine  of  future  retributions 
'Vindicated.  It  does  not  charge  God  vjith 
injiifiice  in  this  prefent  fiate.  Future punip}- 
ments  not  contrary  to  rcafon  or  the  di-vine 
attributes.  The  pretence  tl:fat  they  can  be  of 
no  life  either  for  reparation  or  terror,  exa- 
mined. The  re'-jjards  and  pmijldments  of  a 
future  flat  e  pall  be  proportioned  to  thediifer- 
ent  degrees  of  'virtue  and  vice.  The  propriety 
of  appointing  a  fiate  of  trial  to  reafonable 
beings.  It  is  wifely  ordered^  that  the  fcntence 
at  the  day  of  judgment  [hall  be  final  and  ir- 
reverfible.  The  Chrijiian  reprefentation  of 
that  judgment  and  its  confequences,  j'olemn 
and  affecting  J  and  of  excellent  ufe.  Lord 
BolingbrokeV  injurious  charge  againji  the 
primitive  Chriftians.  His  complaints  of  the 
corruptions  brought  into  the  Chrijiian  Church. 
Such  writers  very  ivuproper  to  ft  up  for  re- 
formers, Tru  e  genuine  Chriftianity  needs  not 
fear  the  ajfaults  of  its  ahleft  adver fanes, 

SIR, 

IT  is  a  fatisfadion  to  mc,  as  I  am  apt  to  think 
it  is  to  you,  tliat  the  work  is  drawing  near 
to  a  conclufioni  and  the  more  fo,  as  you  know 
that  I  have,  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  time 

ia 
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LETTER  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  it,  laboured 
^^^^  under  great  indifpofition  of  body,  which  has 
rendered  it  more  tedious  and  fatiguing  to  me, 
than  otherwife  it  would  have  beeru  It  will  be 
well,  if  fome  marks  of  this  do  not  appear  in 
the  performance  itfelf.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  I 
hope  candid  allowance  will  be  made  for  it. 

The  only  thing  that  now  remains  to  be  confi- 
dered,  with  regard  to  Lord  Bolingbrokcs  at- 
tempts againft  Chriftianity,  relateth  to  what  he 
has  offered  concerning  the  Scripture  dodrine  of 
rewards  and  punifhmcnts.  He  has  done  all  he 
could  to  expofe  that  doftrine,  and  Chriftianity  on 
the  account  of  it,  efpecially  the  dodrine  of  fu- 
ture punifhments.  This  is  the  principal  defign 
of  feveral  of  his  Fragments  and  Efl'ays  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  fifth  volume  of  his  works  5  parti- 
cularly of  the  fixty-fixth,  ilxty-fevcnth,  {ixty- 
cightb,  fixty-ninth,.fevcntieth,  fcvcnty-firft,  fe- 
venty-fecond,  and  fcventy-feventh,  of  thofc 
Fragments  and  Ellays. 

Before  I  enter  on  a  diftincl  confideration  of 
what  he  has  otfered  on  that  fubjecl,  1  would 
make  two  general  obfeivations. 

The  one  is,  that  he  alTcrts  the  dodrine  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  punilhmcnrs  to  be  an  original 
dodlrine  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  He  exprefly 
afferts,  that  "  future  rewards  and  punilhmcnis 
*'  are  fandions  of  the  evangelical  law  *  ;"  That 

**  it  was  part  of  the  original  revelation. And 

"  when  the  Chriftians  adopted  this  dodrinc, 

*  Vol.  V.  p.  51^. 

**  they 
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*'  they   received    the  new  law   and  the  new  letter 

XVI 

**  landion  together  on  the  faith  of  the  fame  re- 
"  velation  *."  And  indeed  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  this  is  a  doftrinc  (Irongly  and  mofl: 
cxprefly  infifted  on  by  out  blefled  Saviour  him- 
fclf  as  a  dodrine  of  principal  importance.  So  that 
this  may  bejuftly  regarded  as  a  fundamental  do- 
ctrine of  that  original  Chriflianity  for  which 
this  writer  profefleth  fo  great  an  efteem,  and  the 
truth,  the  excellency,  and  even  divinity  of 
which  he  fometimes  pretends  to  acknowlegc. 

The  other  obfervation  is  this:  That  he  makes 
the  worft  reprefentation  imaginable  of  this  do- 
drine,  as  both  falfc,  and  of  a  pernicious  ten- 
dency. He  aflerts,  that  "  the  double  fandioii 
"  of  rewards  and  puniiliments  in  a  future  ftate 
**  was,  in  fad,  invented  by  men.  It  appears 
"  to  be  fo  by  the  evident  marks  of  humanity  that 

"  characterife  it. That  thefe  notions  favour 

"  more  of  the  human  palllons,  than  of  juftice 
"  or  prudence. — That  the  vulgar  heathens  be- 
"  lieved  their  Jupiter  liable  to  fo  many  human 
"  pallions,  that  they  might  eafily  believe  him 
"  liable  in  his  government  of  mankind,  to  thofc 
"  of  love  and  hatred,  of  anger  and  vengeance. 

*'  That  the  Jews  entertained  fuch  unworthy 

"  notions  of  God,  and  their  fyftem  contained 
"  fuch  inftances  of  partiality  in  love  and  hatred, 
''  of  furious  anger,  and  unrelenting  vengeance, 
"  in  a  longferies  of  arbitrary  judgments,  that 
"  they  would  be  ready  to  receive  this  heathenifli, 
.«  Vol.V.  p.  516. 
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letter"  dodtrine  of  his  arbitrary  and  cruel  proceed- 

^^^^i^  "  ings  hereafter. That  accordingly  this  do- 

**  drine  was  in  vogue  in  the  Church  oiMofeSy 
*'  when  that  of  Jefns  began.  —  And  that  it 
"  made  a  part  of  the  original  Chrifti an  revela- 

"  tion  *." This  doctrine  he  frequently  repre- 

fents  as  not  only  of  human  invention,  but  asab- 
furd  and  impious,  and  even  zshlafphemotts-,  and 
he  aflcrts,  that  it  is  mpoffible  to  reconcile  it  to  the 
di'vine  attributes  f.  And  after  having  faid  that 
thcje'ws  "  blended  together  at  once  in  the 
**  moral  charader  of  God,  injuftice,  cruelty, 
*'  and  partiality,  he  adds,  that  the  moral  cha- 
"  radcr  imputed  to  the  Supreme  Being  by  the 
*'  Chriftian  theology,  differs  little  from  that  im- 
"  puted  to  him  by  the  Jeipifh"    Yea,  he  makes 

it  the  worfe  of  the  two. That  "  fudden  and 

"  violent  anger  are  imputed  to  him  in  the  one 
"  fyftcm,  flow  and  filent  revenge  in  the  other. 
"  That  he  is  reprcfcnted  by  the  latter  as  waiting 
*^  to  punifh  hereafter  with  unrelenting  vengeance 
"  and  eternal  torments,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
*'  terrify,  becaufe  it  is  too  late  to  reform  ij:." 
Thus  he  reprefents  that  which  he  would  have 
pafs  for  an  cflentiai  article  of  the  original 
Chriftian  revelation,  as  giving  a  worfe  idea  of 
God  than  the  'Ife^Lnjlo  revelation,  which  yet  he 
pretends  makes  inch  a  reprefentation  of  the 
Deity  as  is  worfe  than  aiheifm. 

I  ("hall  now  examine  what  he  has  offered  to 
make  good  io  heavy  and  injurious  a  charge. 
*  Vol.  V.  p.  515,  516.        \  Ibii.        t  ii^.  p.  532,  533- 
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Some  of  his  arguments  are  defigned,  if  they  letter 
prove  any  thing  at  all,  to  bear  againft  future  re- ,   ^^'* 
wards  and  punifhments  in  general;  and  fome 
are  particularly  levelled  againft  theChriftian  do- 
ftrine  of  future  rewards  and  punifhments. 

As  to  the  former,  fome  notice  has  been  already 
taken  of  what  he  had  urged  to  invalidate  the  be- 
lief of  a  future  ftate  of  retributions.  I  fhall 
not  repeat  what  has  been  offered  above  in  the 
eighth  Letter  to  this  purpofe,  but  fhall  proceed 
to  mention  fome  things,  which  I  had  no  occa- 
fion  there  to  infift  upon,  as  they  make  a  part  of 
the  argument,  as  he  has  managed  it,  againft  the 
Chriftian  revelation. 

He  charges  thofe  who  affert,  as  Dr.  Clarke  has 
done,  that  "  future  retributions  are  ncceffary  to 
"  fet  the  prefent  diforders  and  inequalities  right, 
**  and  to  juftify,  upon  the  whole,  the  fcheme 
"  of  providence,"  as  in  effed  maintaining,  that 
"  God  ads  againft  his  attributes,  and  the  per- 
*'  fedions  of  his  nature  in  one  fyftcm,  only  to 
"  have  a  reafon  the  more  for  ading  agreeably  to 
*'  them  in  another  ||."  He  urges,  that  "•  it  is  pro- 
*'  fane  to  infmuate,  much  more  to  affirm  pe- 
"  remptorily,  that  the  proceedings  of  God  to- 
"  wards  men  in  the  prefent  life  are  unjuft  j  and 
«'  that  if  that  could  be  admitted,  it  would  beab- 
**  fiird  to  admit  that  this  may  be  fet  right,  which 
*'  means,  if  the  words  have  any  meaning,  that  this 
**  injuftice  muft  ceafe  to  be  injuflice  on  the  rc- 
*'  ceived  hypothefis  of  his  proceedings  towards 
*'  man  in  another  life."     And  he  argues,  that 

U  Vol.  V.  p.  356. 
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LETTER"  omnipotence  itfelf  cannot  caufe  that  which 
^^''  "  has  been  done  not  to  have  been  done  *."  The 
force  of  this  argument  depends  upon  a  grofs  mif- 
rcprefentation  of  the  fenfe  of  thofe  whom  hchaS 
thought  fit  to  oppofe.  No  Chriftian  divines 
pretend,  that  God's  proceedings  towards  men  in 
this  prefent  life  are  unjufl:.  On  thecontraryi 
they  maintain,  that  it  is  juft  and  wife  in  God, 
and  fuirable  to  the  nature  of  this  ftate  of  trial 
and  difcipline,  to  futfer  things  to  go  on  as  they 
do  in  tiieir  prefent  courfe ;  and  that  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  order  of  things  that  a  ftate  of  final 
retributions  fhould  fucceed.  They  are  far  from 
thinking,  that  what  is  now  injuftice  will  in  a 
future  ftate  ceafe  to  be  injuftice :  But  they  main- 
tain, that  that  juftice,  the  execution  of  which 
is  for  very  wife  reafons  delayed,  (hail  be  exer- 
cifed  and  diiplaycd  in  the  fitteft  feafon.  That 
that  punifhment  of  the  wicked  which  is  not  for 
the  prefent  inflided,  though  defigned,  (hall  be 
executed,  when  it  is  moft  proper  it  fhould  be  fo : 
And  that  reward  of  the  righteous,  which  is  not 
as  yet  actually  conferred,  fliall  be  conferred  when 
it  is  fitteft  it  (hould  be  conferred,  and  when  they 
are  beft  prepared  for  receiving  it.  They  aflert, 
that  the  evils  and  fuifcrings,  which  good  men 
endure  in  this  prefent  ftate  are  perfcdiy  confift- 
cnt  with  the  divine  juft:ice,bccaufe  they  are  either 
fent  as  chaftifements  and  corrections  for  their  fins 
and  mifcarriages,  or  as  feafonable  trials  for  the 
cxcrcii'e  and  improvement  of  their  virtues,  and  to 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  493,  494* 
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difclpline  them  for  a  better  world  5  and  that  in  letter 
a  future  (late  the  trial  fhall  be  over,  and  their  ,  ™'  , 
virtue  fully  rewarded,  and  they  fhall  arrive  to 
the  true  felicity  and  perfection  of  their  nature: 
And  on  the  other  hand,  that  wicked  perfons  are 
here  often  fufFcrcd  to  profpcr,  and  have  many- 
advantages  and  benefits  given  them,  to  lead 
them  to  repentance,  and  to  anfwer  many  wife 
ends  of  providence.  And  if  they  prove  incor- 
rigible to  the  methods  of  difcipline  which-  are 
here  made  ufe  of,  thofe  punifhments  which 
were  here  deferred,  fhall  be  at  length  infiided, 
and  God's  rightcoufnefs,  and  juft  deteftation 
againft  fin,  Ihall  be  awfully  manifelied  and  dif- 
played. 

But  it  is  efpccially  againfl  future  punifhments 
that  he  bends  his  force.  He  obfcrves,  that  "  the 
heathen  philofophers,  even  thofe  of  them 
who  affumed  providence  to  be  the  mod  active 
in  diredting  the  affairs  of  this  world,  were 
unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  the  Su- 
preme Being  was  never  angry,  nor  ever  did 
harm  s'  for  which  he  cites  a  pafTage  fi'om 
Tullys  Offices  J  lib.  3,  Num  iratum  ttmemus 
Jovem  ?    At  hoc  quidem  commune  efi  omnium 

phtlofophorum Nunquam  nee  irafci  T)ef(fny 

nee  nocere  *.  It  will  be  eafily  allowed,  that 
anger  ftridly  fpeaking,  as  it  fignifics  apaiHonare 
emotion,  (uch  as  Is  ro  be  found  in  fuch  impcr-  ' 
feet  creatures  as  we  are,  cannot  be  afcribcd  to 
God;  but  to  deny  that  he  is  difpleafcd  or  of- 
*  Vol.  \' .  p.  510. 
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^^^.^^^all  that  is  intended  when  anger  is  alcribed  to 
him  in  the  I'acrcd  writings,  is  really  to  (hike  at 
the  foundations  of  all  religion,  and  under  pre- 
tence of  honourable  thoughts  of  God,  to  banilh 
the  fear  of  a  Deity  our  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
maxim  of  the  Epicureans  concerning  the  divine 
nature, 

Ncc  bene  p'omeritis  captur^  ?iec  tangitiir  ira. 

And  their  defign  in  it  was  to  deny  the  providence 
of  God,  and  to  reprcfent  him  as  abloiutely  un- 
concerned about  tiic  actions  of  men,  fo  as  nei- 
ther to  reward  the  good,  nor  to  punilh  evil- 
doers.     And  this,    if   it  holdcth   at  all,    will 
equally  hold  againft  God's  punilhing  the  wicked 
in  this  life,  and  in  the  next.     And  it  looks  as  if 
this  was  our  author's  intention.     He  urges,  that 
*'  neither  reafon  nor  experience  will  fhew  us,  in 
*^  the  Author  of  nature,  an  angry,,  revengeful 
'■  judge,    or    bloody  executioner  f."      But  to 
mifcal  things  does  not  alter  their  nature.     It  is 
eafy  to  throw  a  hard  name,  and  to  call  juftice 
vengeance  and  cruelty :  But  no  argument  can 
be  drawn  from  this  to  prove,  that  that  which, 
is  one  of  the  mofl:  glorious  perfeclions,  and  in- 
feparable  from  the  wife  and  righteous  Governor 
of  the  world,  ought  to  pais  for  the  worft  or 
charaders.     If  the  Supreme  Being  be  not  ut- 
terly inditfcrcnt  to  virtue  and  vice,  to  good  and 

t  Vol.  V,  p.  2og. 
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evil,  to  the  happincfs  and  mifcry  of  his  crea-LETTER 
tares,  it  mud  be  laid  that  he  approveth  the  one,  ^^-^-O 
and  is  difplcafcd  with  the  other  j  and  in  that 
cafe  he  will  fhew  his  approbation  and  difplea- 
fure  by  fuitable  effcds.  What  fhould  wc  think 
of  an  earthly  prince,  that  fhould  not  conccra 
himfelf  whether  his  laws  be  obfetved  or  not, 
and  fhould  fuifcr  them  tobetranfgreffed  with  im- 
punity? And  is  this  the  idea  we  fhould  form  of  the 
Supreme  Lord  of  the  univcrfe  ?  If  this  were  the 
cafe,  what  could  be  expected  but  univerral  diP 
order  and  confufion  in  the  moral  world?  It  is 
the  fame  thing',  as*  if  all  things  were  left  to  a 
wild  chance  without  a  Supreme  Governor  and 
Judge. 

There  is  a  very  extraordinary  way  of  arguing 
which  this  writer  makes  ufe  of  to  fct  afide  fu- 
ture punifhments.  He  obfcrves,  that  '*  to  affume 
"  that  the  divine  providence  towards  mankind 
'^  in  this  world  has  one  criterion,  and  in  the 
^'  next  another,  would  be  extravagant  *.'*  And 
therefore  he  mentions  it  as  an  abfurdity  in  the 
Chridian  fcheme,  that  "  the  proceedings  of  the 
^^  future  ftate  fliall  be  the  very  rcverfe  of  the 
"  prefent }  for  then  every  individual  human 
creature  is  to  be  tried;  whereas  here  they  are 
only  confidered  coUcdively,  that  the  moft  fe- 
**  cret  actions,  nay,  the  very  thoughts  of  the  heart 
''  will  be  laid  open,  and  fentcnce  will  be  pro- 
"  nounced  accordingly  f."  The  plain  meaning 
of  this  is,  that  the  individuals  of  mankind  fnall 
•  Vol.  V.  p.  498.  f  3.  p.  494. 
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LETTER  not  be  obnoxious  to  any  punifhment  from  God 
^^^^  either  in  this  world,  or  in  the  next ;  and  confe- 
quently  that  there  -fhall  be  no  exercife  of  divine 
juftice  here  or  hereafter.      For  he  himfelf  de- 
clares, that  "  juftice  requires,  that  rewards  and 
*'  punifhments  fhould  be  meafured  out  in  various 
*'  degrees,   according  to    the  various  circum- 
**  ftances  of  particular  cafes,  and  in  proportion 
**  to  them."     He  has  endeavoured  to  turn  that 
into  an  argument  againft  the  Chriftian  account 
of  a  future  judgment,  which  is  really  its  glory, 
and  a  great  proof  of  its  truth,  viz.  that  men's 
fecret  anions,  and  even  the  thoughts  of  their 
hearts,    fhall   then  be   laid  open.      Thefe   arc 
things  that  lie  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
judicatories,  and  yet  upon  thefe  it  is  that  the  mo- 
rality  of  adions    doth   properly   depend.      If 
therefore  there  be  no  account  to  be  given  of 
them  here  or  hereafter,  men's  bell  or  worll  ac- 
tions or  difpofitions  will  go  unrewarded  or  un- 
puniQied,  which  is  the  higheft  abfurdity,  fup- 
pofing  there  is  a  Supreme  moral  Governor  and 
Judge.     But  according  to  the  account  given  us 
in  the  Gofpei,  tioe  fecret  s  of  ail  hearts  pall  be 
revealed,  the  hidden  fprings  (hall  be  enquired 
into,  from  whence  good  and  evil  actions  flow, 
men  fhall  be  (liewn  in  rheir  true  chara6lcrs,  no 
real'good  action  fhall  pafs  unrewarded  or  evil 
one  unpunilhed  •■>  than  which  nothing  can  pof- 
ilbly  have  a  greater  influence  to  engage  us  to  cx- 
erciTe  a  coniUnt  care  over  our  inward  tempcfj 
and  our  outward  condud. 

Another 
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Another  argument  he  makes  ufe  of,  \vhich,i^ETTER 
as  far  as  it  is  of  any  force,  bears  againfl:  future  ^^^^^^ 
puniQiments  in  general.  It  is  this ;  That  "  re- 
*'  paration  and  terror  are  ob;c(fts  eficntialto  tiic 
*'  conftitution  of  human  jufticc.  But  what 
"  does  that  juftice  require,  if  it  may  be  called 
"  juftice,  when  it  tends  neither  to  reparation, 
"  nor  terror  *  ? "  He  acknowlegcs  what  fome 
engaged  in  the  fame  cauie  have  thought  fit  to 
deny,  that  "  to  reform  offenders  is  not  the  fole 
*'  nor  the  principal  end  of  punilhment.  Thofe 
*'  that  are  capital  muft  have  fome  other.  The 
*'  criminal  is  executed  for  the  lake  of  others, 
*'  and  that  he  may  do  fome  good  by  the  terror 
*'  of  his  death.  The  prince  that  fhould  punifh 
**  without  regard  to  reparation  or  terror,  could 
*'  have  no  motive  to  punidi  but  the  plcalurc  of 
"  punidiing  5  which  nofpirit  but  that  of  anger, 
*'  vengeance,  or  cruelty,  can  infpire."  He  asks 
"  therefore,  What  effects  can  punifhments  have, 
*'  when  the  fyftem  of  human  government  is  at 
"  an  end,  the  flatc  of  probation  is  over,  when 
''  there  is  no  farther  means  for  reformation 
"  of  the  wicked,  nor  reparation  to  the  in- 
"  jured  by  thofc  who  injured  them,  and  when 
*^  the  eternal  lots  of  all  mankind  are  call,  and 
**  terror  is  of  no  farther  ufef  ?"  But  it  is  ro  be 
coafidered,  that  the  terror  of  that  future  pu- 
nifhment  is  of  great  ufe  in  this  prefent  flare. 
The  proper  dcfign  of  the  thrcarcnings  of  future 
puni(hment,  is  not  to  inflict  the  punifhment, 
but  to  prevent  the  wickednefs,  and  thereby  to 
♦   Vol  V.  p.  494,  495-        -f  /^.  p.  507,  503. 

R  r  3  prevent 
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LETTERprevcnt  rhe  piinifhment.     But  when  once  thofc 
^^^^^^threateninjis  are  denounced,   juftice  and  truth, 
and  the  majeily  of  the  Supreme  B.uler,  require 
that  they  fliould  be  ordinarily  executed  upon 
thofe  whOj  notwimftanding  thofc  thrcatenings, 
perfill  in  their  wicked  courfes.  For  if  it  were  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  that  though  thefe  threaten- 
ings  were  denounced,  jufticeorgoodnefs  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  be  executed,  it  would  be  the 
fame  thing  as  if  there  were  no  threatenings  at 
alls  /ince  they  would  in  that  cafe  anfvver  no 
purpoiCj  and  could  not  be  faid  to  be  fo  much 
as  in  terrortm.     But  befides  the  neccflity  there 
is  that  fuch  punifhments  fhould  be  threatened 
here  for  the  fake  of  preferving  order,   and  re- 
ftraining  wicicednefs  among  mankind,  even  in 
this  prefent  ftate,  and  confequently,'  that  they 
fhould  be  executed  hereafter  upon  thofe  tliat 
have  incurred  the  threatened  penalties,  of  what 
ufc  the  execution  of  them  may  be  to  other  or- 
ders of  beings  in  a  future  iiate,    to  infpire  an 
abhorrence  of  fin,  and  a  fear  of  the  divine  ma- 
jefty,  and  how  far  the  influence  of  them  may 
extend,  no  man  can  take  upon  him  to  deter- 
mine.    The  Scripture  intimates  as  if  the  future 
judgments  were  to  be  tranfaded  in  a  mod  folemn 
manner,  in  the  view  not  merely  of  the  whole 
human  race,   but  of  other  orders  of 'intelligent 
beings.     Mention  is  ctten  made  of  great  num- 
bers of  angels    as    preibnt   on   that   occafion. 
Thofe  punifhments  may  therefore  be  of  very 
extensive  ufc,  for  any  thing  that  can  be  proved  to 
the  coHtrary^  for  promoting  the  general  good, 

for 
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fbr  difplaying  the  evil  of  fin,  and  vindicatingL£TTER 
the  majefty  of  the  divine  laws  and  govern- ^^^_^^^^ 
ment,  and  may  fcrve  as  folemn  warnings  to  the 
intelledual  creation.  God  takes  no  pleafarc  in 
their  torments  as  fuch,  but  in  anfwering  the  great 
ends  of  his  governments,  in  taking  the  pro- 
pereft  methods  to  promote  the  good  of  the 
whole^  in  the  excrcife  and  difplay  of  his  own 
infinite  r^hteoufnefs  and  purity,  in  feparating 
the  juft  from  the  unjuft-,  and  putting  a  vifible 
eternal  difcrimination  between  the  obftinateop- 
pofers  of  his  authority  and  goodnefs,  and  thofe 
who  loved  and  ferved  him  in  fincerity. 

When  this  writer  rcckoneth  reparation 
among  the  ends  of  punifhmenr,  he  fccmcth  by 
reparation  to  mean  only  tlie  repairing  the  in- 
juries done  by  one  creature  to  another ;  as  if  all 
the  malisnity  and  demerit  of  fm  confiQcd  only 
in  its  being  a  wrong  done  to  our  fellow-crea- 
tures 3  and  as  if  it  were  not  to  be  confidered  or 
punifhed  at  all  as  an  offence  againft  the  divine 
majefty,  and  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  iw- 
prcme  univerfal  Lord.  But  this  is  a  great  mif- 
take.  Sin  is  indeed  a  great  evil  confidered  as 
an  offence  committed  againft  our  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  againft  the  true  dignity,  perfeftion, 
and  happinefs,  of  our  own  natures,  and  a  coun- 
terading  the  proper  end  and  order  of  our  be- 
ings i  but  the  principal  part  of  its  malignity  is 
its  being  an  infurrcdion  againtf  the  majcfly  and 
authority  of-  the  great  Lord  of  the  univerfe,  to 
whom  v/c  owe  all  pofllble  fubjedion  and  obe- 
li r  4  dience. 
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^^^^Ji^^dicnce,  an  oppofing  our  wills  and  appetites  to 
\j^yf^  the  will  and  law  of  the  Supreme,  the  bafeft  in- 
gratitude to  his  infinite  goodnefs,  a  cafting  an 
indignity  on  his  adorable  perfedions,  and  on 
the  wifdom  and  righteoufnefs  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  a  breach  of  univerfal  or- 
der. This  is  what  renders  fin  principally  cri- 
minal and  odious;  and  what  we  ought  to  have 
a  chief  regard  to  in  our  humble  confellions,  or 
,^ife  we  are  not  true  penitents.  And  as  it  is  in 
this  that  its  malignity  chiefly  confiQeth,  and  as 
God  would  have  us  abhor  it  principally  on  this 
account,  fo  it  is  on  this  account  efpecially  that 
he  punifhetii  it:  For  he  judgeth  of  things  as 
they  really  are.  If  the  greatelf  evil  of  fin  con- 
^iftcrh  in  its  being  an  offence  committed  againft 
the  divine  ma)cl"iy,  a  wilful  tranfgreffion  of  his 
known  laws,  and  an  oppofition  to  his  authority 
and  goodnefs,  if  the  more  there  is  of  this  in  any 
jin  the  more  heinous  its  guilt  muft  be  acknow- 
Icgcd  to  be,  if  thiscarricth  an  infinitely  greater, 
a  more  monflrous  malignity  in  it  than  its  being 
merely  an  cifence  againlt  creatures  like  our- 
fclves,  it  is  contrary  to  all  the  dictates  of  rea- 
ibn  and  good  fenfc  to  fuppofe  that  the  moft  wife 
and  righteous  Governor  ot  the  world  in  punifh- 
ing  fin  hath  not  principally  a  regard  to  that  on 
the  account  of  which  it  principally  deferveth 
puniChment.  It  is  true  that  God  cannot  be 
really  hurt  by  our  fins  and  vices,  nor  beatified 
by  our  obedience  and  our  virtues.  But  this  is 
only  owing  to  the  tranfcendent  excellency  of 

his 
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his  own  moft  perfcd  nature.  And  it  would  bei-ETTER 
aftrange  thing  to  make  the  infinite  perfedion  of  v.^v>^ 
his  nature  a  reafon  why  his  creatures  fhould  be 
allowed  to  tranfgrefs  his  laws  with  impunity. 
On  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  excellency  of 
his  nature  is,  the  greater  is  the  evil  of  fin  as 
committed  againft  his  infinite  majefty  5  and  that 
very  perfeftion  of  his  nature  makes  it  impoflible 
for  him  not  to  hate  all  moral  evil.  For  it  is 
manifefl:  that  an  eternal  love  of  order,  purity, 
and  righteoufnefs,  is  neceflarily  included  in  in- 
finite perfection.  And  how  fhall  he  fhew  his 
juft  abhorrence  of  {\n,  and  averfion  to  the  breach 
of  moral  order,  but  by  the  marks  and  efFeds  of 
his  difpleafure  againfl  it,  that  is,  by  punifhing 
obllinate  prefumptuous  tranfgreirors. 

Our  author  tells  us,  that  "  future  punifhments 
"  were  not  believed  by  the  philolophers,  not 
*^  even  by  ^Plato  and  Pythagoras^  though  they 
'^  talked  of  them  *."  And  that  at  the  coming 
'*  of  our  Saviour,  they  were  generally  difre- 
"  gardedjCven  by  the  vulgar.">-  If  this  were  To, 
it  became  the  more  neceilary  to  renew  the  dif- 
covery,  and  fet  it  in  a  clearer  and  flronger  light, 
fince  it  was  of  vafl:  importance  to  mankind  to 
believe  it.  By  his  own  acknowlegement,  the 
ableft  philolophers  and  legidators  thought  fo. 
And  he  himfelf  frequently  owns  the  great  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  this  dodrine.  And  its  ufcfulnefs  is, 
as  I  have  before  oblcrved,  in  conjundlion  with 
•  Vol.  V.  p.  513. 

4  other 
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LETTERother  confiderations,  no  fmall  argument  of  its 
^^.^^^  truth. 

Having  confidercd  what  he  hath  offered  with 
relation  to  future  rewards  and  punifhmcnts  in 
general,  I  (hall  now  examine  the  particular  ob- 
jedions  he  hath  urged  againft  the  accounts 
given  of  them  in  the  Chriftian  revelation. 

He  obferves,  that  "  had  the  doctrine  of  fa- 
"  ture  rewards  and  punifhments  been  more  ge- 
".  neral,  and  lefs  descriptive  >  had  future  puni(h- 
"  ments  been  reprefented  like  the  rewards,  to- 
"  be  fimply   fuch  as  eye  never  faw,   nor  ear 
"  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  could  conceive, 
''  it  might  have  been  maintained  in  credit,  and 
"  have  had  an  univerfal  and  real  influence,  per- 
"  haps  to  the  great  advantage  of  religion.    But 
"  befides  the  abfurdity  of  fuppofing  that  God 
"  inflids  eternal  punifhments  on  his  creatures, 
*^  which  would  render  their  non-exiftence  inti- 
"  nitely  preferable  to  their  exigence  on  the 
"  whole  j"   he  apprehends,  that  '*  an  air  of  ri- 
"  dicule  has  been  caft  on  this  dodrine  by  pre- 
"  ferving   all    the    idle   tales    and    burlefque 
"  images,    which  were   propagated    in    thofc 
"  days.''  He  reprefcnts  it  as  "  nearly  refembling 
*'■  the  mythologia  de  inferis^  which  has  been  fo 
'■'■  often  laughed  at  *."     As  to  the  account  given 
us  in  the  Gofpel  of  the  future  reward,  it  is  in- 
comparably noble  and  excellent,  and  not  quite 
fo  general  as  he  reprefcnts  it,  but  fuch  as  is  fitted 
to  raife  in  us  the  higheft  ideas  of  the  felicity  and 

*  Vol..  V.  p.  542, 
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perfedion  to  which  good  men  fhall  be  raifed  in  letter 


the  heavenly  world.     The  defcriptions  there  iet 


before  us  of  future  punifhments  are  general,  but 
very  expreflive.     And  the  burlefque  images  he 
Ipeaks  of  are  awful  and  ftriking  reprefcntations, 
defigned  and  fitted  to  convey  images  of  terror, 
but  not  mixed  with  any  trifling  or  ridiculous  cir- 
cumi-ances,  like  the  poetical  tales  and  fables  he 
refers  to. 
But  whathe  feems  to  lay  aprincipal  ftrefsupon  for 
expofing  the  Chriftian  dodrine  of  future  rewards 
and  punifhments,  is  this:  That  ^'  juftice  requrres 
"  moil  certainly  that  rewards  and  punifhments 
"  fhould  be  meafured  out  in  every  particular 
*'  cafe,  in  proportion  to  the  merit  and  demerit 
"*'  of  each  individual.     But  inftead  of  this,  it  is 
"  'atfured,  that   the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
"■^are  tranfported  into  heaven,  or  plunged  into 
**  hell,   without  any  dillinftion  of  the  particu- 
*'  lar  cafes  which  have  been  fo  folemnly  deter- 
"  mined,  and  without  any  proportion  obferved 
''  between  tlrc  various  degrees  of  merit  and  de- 
"   merit  in  the  application  of   thofe  rewards 
'*'  and  punifhments  *."     And  in  all  that  he  of- 
fers in  the  latter  part  of  the  Ikty-eighth  of  his 
Fragments  and  Eflays,  he  proceeds  upon  thisRip- 
pofition,  that  "  the  greateft  and  leafl  degree  ot* 
"  virtue  fhall    be  rewarded,   and  the  greateft 
*'  and  leaft  degree  of  vicepunifhed  alike:"  And 
that  it  is  *'  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  to  snake  no 
''  diflinftion  of  perfons  in  dillimilar  cafes  f." 
•  Vol.  v^  p.  495.       -j-  lb.  p.  496. 

And 
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XVI.  «  q£  ^11  being  faved  alike,  or  damned  in  the 
''  lump,  tends  to  deftroy  little  by  little,  all  thole 
"  imprelllons  which  the  belief  of  a  future  (late 
'*  is  fo  ufefully  defigned  to  give  *.'* 

All  that  hisLordfhip  here  offers  depends  upon 
a  great  mifapprehenfion,  or  a  wilful  mifrepre- 
fentation  of  the  Chriftian  dodrine  on  this  head. 
If  men  were  to  be  rewarded  and  punifhed  here- 
-after  only  collectively,  and  no  regard  had  to  in- 
dividuals, which  our  author  would  perfuade  us 
is  the  method  of  God's  proceeding  towards  man- 
kind in  this  prefent  ftate,  then  it  might  be  ad- 
mitted that  men  are  faved  and  damned  only  in 
the  lumpy  as  he  is  pleafcd  to  exprefs  it.  But  this 
is  not  the  Scripture  reprefentation  of  God's  pro- 
ceedings in  a  future  ftate.  We  arc  there  mod 
cxprefly  alTured,  that  the  cafe  of  every  indivi- 
dual fhail  be  examined  and  judged.  It  is  thus 
that  our  Lord,  who  is  to  be  our  Judge,  reprc- 
fents  it :  He  tells  us,  that  he  will  come  in  his 
glory y  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  him,  and 
thenjhall  he  re'isoard  every  man  according  to  his 
workSi  Matt.  xvi.  27.  St.  Taiil  expreily  de- 
clares, that  God  will  render  to  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  deeds,  Rom.  ii.  6.  That  every 
one  of  us  jhall  give  aii  account  of  htmfelf  to 
God,  Rom.  xiv.  12.  That  we  miiji  all  appear 
before  the  judgment -feat  of  Chrijl^  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body, 
according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether  it 
*  Vol.  V,  p.  ,-3. 
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be  good  or  bad,  1  Cor.  v.  10.  That  every  man  s  i^^^-i-iy.^ 


XVI. 


work  flail  be  triedy  and  made  manifefiy  i  Cor.  ^^.^^. 
iii.  1  3.  In  rpeaking  of  the  refpcdive  duties  of 
mafters  and  fervants,  he  lets  them  know,  that 
the  meaneft  (hall  not  be  neglected,  but  fiiall  re- 
ceive a  proper  reward  :  That  whatfoever  good 
thing  a  man  doeth,  \t he  fame  Jim II  he  receive  of 
the  Lardy  whether  he  be  bond  or  free  :  But  he 
that  doeth  wrongy  flail  receive  for  the  wrong 
which  he  hath  done,  a?id  there  is  no  refpedi  of 
perfonsy  Eph.  vi.  8,  9.  Col.  iii.  2f.  St.  Teter 
aflTureth  us,  that  God  without  refpe^i  of  per  fins 
judgeth  according  to  every  man's  work^  i  Pet. 
i.  17.  Chrift  is  introduced  as  declaring,  1  am 
he  which  fear  cheth  the  reins  and  hearts ,  and  I 
will  give  unto  every  one  of  you  according  to 
your  works.  Rev.  ii.  23.  And  in  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  future  judgment,  Rev.xx,  12.  tofhew 
the  exadtnefs  of  that  judgment,  it  is  faid,  that  the 
books  were  openedy  and  the  dead  were  judged 
out  of  thofe  things  which  wer^  written  in  the 
books,  according  to  their  works.  And  it  is  re- 
peated again,  ver.  13.  they  were  judged  every 
fnan  according  to  their  works. 

From  thefc  fcvcral  pafTages  compared  together 
it  appears  with  the  utmoft  evidence,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Teftament, 
in  the  difpenfing  future  retributions,  the  re- 
wards and punij})ments  flail  be  meafured  out  in 
every  particular  caje,  in  proportion  to  the  merit 
and  demerit  of  each  individual^  which  our  au- 
thor faith  is  what  juftice  requires.  It  is  there- 
fore manifeft,  that  what  is  there  faid  concerning 

that 
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^^^^^^that  future  (late. of.  rewards  and  punidiments, 
^^,-s^^^  muft  be  undcrftood  in'  a' confiftency  with  the 
making  an  exadl  diftribution  according  to  parti- 
cular cafes  and  circiimfl'anccs.  And  that  the  zt- 
neral  rcprefcntations  there  made  of  heaven  as  a 
ftatc  of  future  happinefs  to  the  righteous,  and  of 
hell  as  a  (late  of  future  punilhment  to  the  wick- 
ed, mult  be  fo  taken  and  explained  as  to  com- 
port with  the  different  degrees  of  rewards  and 
puniflunents  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  i  and 
not  as  if  ail  good  ^Z'i\.  were  to  be  raifed  to  the 
fame  degree  of  future  glory  and  happinefs  5  and 
all  bad  men  to  be  punifhed  with  the  fame  degree 
of  mifery,'  fince  it  is  fo  frequently  and  exprefly- 
declared,  that  God  will  then,  without  refped  of 
perfons,  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds;  and  that  every  man  fnall  then  receive  ac- 
cording to  what  he  hath  done  in  the  body.  The 
general  defcriptions'  of  that  future  glory  arc 
indeed  fublime  and  noble,  and  reprefent  it  in  a 
mofi:  attradive  view.  And  it  was  proper  it 
fliould  be  ^o.  They  fet  before  us  a  happinefs 
beyond  imagination  great  and  glorious,  the 
more  effedually  to  animate  us  xo  a  patient  con-^ 
tinuance  in  well-doing.  And  it  is  fignified, 
that  it  is  of  fuch  a  nature,  fo  tranfcendently 
great  and  excellent,  as  vaftly  to  exceed  what 
any  of  the  human  race  could  in  ftridnefs  of  ju- 
ftice  have  defervcd.  For  the  obedience  of  the 
bed  ot  men  is  very  imperfed,  and  mixed  with 
UTiny  defeds  5  and  therefore  that  eternal  life  and 
happinefs  is  reprefented  as  the,  gift  of  God 
z  through 
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through  'Refits  Chrift.     That  reward  is  the  efFed  letter 
of  tree  Ibvcreign  grace  and  goodnefs.      And  \^Ih^^ 
therefore  none  can  find  fault  if  the  ?lorv  and 
happinefs  which  fhall  be  conferred  upon  good 
men  hereafter  be  above  what  they  could  be  faid 
to  have  ftriclly  merited.     But  though  the  very 
loweft  degree  of  reward  and  happinefs  in  that 
future  ftare  (hall  be  far  fuperior  to  what  the  beft 
of  men  could  have  pretended  to  have  challenged 
as  in  ftridnefs  of  juftice  due  to  his  merits,  yet 
God  fhall  fo  order  it  in  his  innnite  v/ifdom  and 
righteoufnefs,  that  there  fhall  be  an  admirable 
proportion  obferved  in  giving  different  degrees 
of  glory,  according  to  the  different  proficiencies 
men  had   made  in  real  goodnefs  during  their 
(late  of  trial.     Nothing  can  be  clearer  to  this 
purpofe  than  oar  Saviour's  determination  in  the 
parable  of  the  pounds,  Luke  xix„  12,  zo.  where 
he  reprefents  higher  honours  and  rewards  con- 
ferred upon  fome  than  upon  others,  according 
to  their  different  degrees  of  ufcfulnefs.  and  the 
different  improvements  they  had  made  of  what 
was  committed  to  them.     And  in  the  biefiings 
he  pronounceth  upon  thofe  that  are  perfecuted 
for  righteoufnefs  lake,  he  plainly  intimates,  that 
they  Ihould  be  dilHnguillied  with  a  higher  re 
ward  in  heaven  than  many  others,  in  propor- 
tion to   their   greater   fufferings  and  fervices. 
And  in  general  he  declares,  that  in  his  father's 
houfe  are  many  manfions  ,•  which  fuppofes  that 
there  fhall  be  different  abodes  provided  for  good 
men  in  that  future  world,  into  which  they  fhall 

be 
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*     veral  ways,  and  each  contented  with  the  Jot  af- 


iigned  them.  But  no-whcre  are  we  particularly 
told,  what  fhail  be  the  lowcft  degree  of  happi- 
nefs  and  reward  which  fhall  be  conferred  on  the 
loweft  degrees  of  real  virtue  and  righteoufn efs, 
nor  would  fuch  a  difcovery  be  of  any  ufe  to 
mankind,  or  anfvver  any  valuable  purpofe. 

As  to  future  puniflmients,  in  the  infliding  of 
thefe  the  ftrideft  regard  Ihall  be  had  to  the  rules 
of  juftice,  fo  that  no  man  Ihall  be  punifhed  be- 
yond his  demerits.  This  inconteftably  follows 
from  the  frequent  declarations  that  are  made, 
and  which  have  been  already  produced,  that 
God  will  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds,  without  refped  of  perfons.  But  befides 
thefe  general  declarations,  there  are  feveral  paf- 
lages  of  Scripture  which  are  defigncd  to  (hew, 
that  there  fhall  be  a  rcm.arkable  difference  made 
between  fome  bad  men  and  others  in  the  punilh- 
nients  inflicted  on  them  5  and  that  in  the  in- 
Aiding  thefe  punifhments  a  regard  l"hall  be  had 
to  the  different  aggravations  of  their  crimes. 
This  is  what  our  Lord  plainly  fignifies,  when  he 
declares  with  great  Iblemnity,  that  it  p^all  be 
more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  the 
day  of  judgme7it,  that  is,  for  the  moft  profligate 
parts  of  the  heathen  world,  than  for  thofe  that 
obftinately  rejcdcd  and  abufed  the  Gofpel  offers 
of  mercy  and  falvation,  and  who  go  on  in  an 
obflinate  courfe  of  prefumptuous  (in  and  dii- 
obedience,  in  oppofition  to  the  ciearell  light, 

and 
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and  Moft  glorious  advantages.     And  again,  he  letter 
declares,  that   that  fer^vant  'whkh  kne\;^  his 
Lord's  iz'Hlf  and  prepared  not  himfelfj  ?ieitker 
did  according  to  his  will,  fiall  be  beaten  ivith 
many  ftripes.     But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did 
commit  things  worthy  of  ftripes^  pall  be  beaten 
with  few  ftripes.    For  unto  whomfoever  7nuch 
is  given,  of  him  pall  be  much  required :  And 
to  whom  men  have  committed  much,  of  him 
will  they  ask  more,  Luke  xii.  47,  48.     Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  it  is  from  this  reprefenration, 
that  among  thofe  whofhall  be  punifhed  in  a  fn* 
ture  ftate,  great  difference  fhall  be  made  in  the 
degrees  of  pnnifhment  inflided  on  them  ac- 
cording to  their  different  demerits;  and  that  an 
cxad  confideratioii  fhall  be  had  of  their  fcvcral 
cafes,  and  an  equitable  proportion  fl^all  be  ob- 
ferved,  and  all  proper  allowances  made.     The 
general  defcriptions  therefore  of  thefc  future 
punifhments  are  to  be  interpreted  in  a  confiil- 
ency    with    fuppofmg  a   very  great  diffcrencd 
made  between  fon^c  and  others  in  the  degrees 
of  their  punifhment.     In  thefe  general  defcrip- 
tions the  (Irongeft  images  of  terror  are  matle  nfc 
of,  and  it  is  highly  proper  it  fliould  be  fo.    The 
punifhments  are  defcribed  in  their  higheft  de- 
gree, as  they  fhall  be  inflicled  on  the  moil  ob- 
iiinate  and  heinous  offenders.     No-where  arc 
we  particularly  told  what  ihall  be  the  lowed  de- 
gree of  punifhment  which  fliall  be  inflidcd  in 
that  future  world;  nor  what  that  ftate  of  vice 
and  guilt  is,  which  fh^H  fubjedl  men  to  the  leafl 
Vol.  n.  Sr  punilhmcnt. 
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^^^^,,^„;^no  good  end,  and  would  probably  be  abufed. 
It  is  more  wiicly  done  to  leave  that  matter  in: 
jreneral  exDreflions  j  at  the  fame  time  aflfurini? 
US,  that  every  man  fhall  be  punifhed  in  a  ftrid 
proportion  to  the  circumftances  of  his  crime. 

A  due  confideration  of  this  will  in  a  great 
mcafure  obviate  the  principal  objedlions  this  au- 
thor hath  urged  againft  the  eternal  duration  of 
that  tuture  punifhmcnr,  which  depend  princi- 
pally upon  thisfuppofition,  that  allihall  be  alike 
fiibjcded  to  the  moft  extreme  degree  of  torment 
and  mifery,  and  fo  (hail  continue  for  ever  : 
Whereas  if  it  be  confidcred,  that  there  fhall  be 
a  vaft  and  amazing  difference  made  between 
fomc  and  others,  in  that  future  world  ;  that  the 
Hate  ot  fome  iliall  be  tolerable  compared  with 
that  of  others  \  and  that  every  man's  cafe  fhall 
be  confidcred,  and  his  condition  wifely  and  ex- 
actly proportioned  to  what  he  haddefervcd  j  on 
this  fuppofition,  whatever  the  duration  of  it  is 
fuppo fed  to  be,  it  is  ftill  juft. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of 
a  remarkable  pallage  of  this  writer  in  relation  to 
this  prcfent  lubjed.  He  fays,  ""  he  could  eafily 
perfuade  himfelf,  that  the  mercy  of  God  par- 
dons the  offenders  v/ho  amend,  confiftently 
with  his  juftice;  for  elfe,  as  all  men  offend, 
all  men  would  be  punifhed  j  and  that  his 
goodnefs  may  carry  on  the  work  his  mercy 
has  begun,  and  place  fuch  as  are  the  objeds 
of  both  in  a  ftate,  where  they  will  be  exempt 
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perhaps  eternally  from  all  natural,  andasmucliLETTER 
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*'  as  finite  creatures  can  be,  from  ail  moral  evil.    ^^^' 


"  He  could  perfuade   himfelf,  that  they  who 
'*  are  the  objcds  of  neither,  and  are  not  there- 
*'  fore  pardoned,  remain,  if  they  do  remain, 
"  excluded  from  the  happincfs  of  the  others, 
*'  and  reduced  to  a  forlorn  ftate.     Some  fuch 
"  hyporhcfis,  where  no  certainty  is  to  be  had,  I 
"  could  admit,  lays  he,  as  probable,  becaufe  it 
"  contradicts  none  of  the  divine  attributes,  fcts 
"  none  of  them  at  variance,  nor  breaks  their 
*'  harmony."     Here  he  fuppofcs  it  to  be  a  pro- 
bable hypothefis,  and  perfectly  confiknt  with 
the  divine  attributes,  not  only  that  fome  men 
who  are  the  proper  objects  of  the  divine  good- 
nefs  and  mercy,    may  continue  crcrnally  in  a 
happy  ftate  exempt  from  all  evil ;  but  that  others 
who  by  their  conduft  have  rendered  themfelves 
not  the  proper  objects  of  the  divine  mercy,  may 
be  debarred   from  pardon,    and   may  rcniain, 
whiift  they  do  remain,  and  conlequently  may 
remain  eternally,  fuppofing  them  to  continue 
in  eternal  exiftence,  excluded  from  that  happi- 
nefs  which  the  others  enjoy,  and  reduced  to  a 
forlorn  ftate.     \i  therefore  we  be  aftiircd  by  a 
wellattcrted  revelation,  that  this  fhall  really  be 
the  cafe,  he  ought  not  to  objed  againft  it. 

But  he  urges  that  ^'  it  is  abfurd  to  iuppoie,  that 
"  our  ftcite  of  probation  ends  with  this  prelcnt 
'*  life,  and  that  judgment  will  be  determined 
*•'  by  what  \vc  have  done  in  tiiis  ftate  - — And 
"  that  a  virtue  or  wickednefs  of  liity  or  ftxty 
^i z  ''  years, 
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letter"  years,  fhould  be  rewarded  with  eternal  hap- 
y^^lij  *'  pinefs,  or  punillied  with  eternal  mifery  *." 
The  objedion  that  is  drawn  from  the  dilpropor- 
tion  there  is  between  the  duration  of  the  flate 
of  trial,  and  the  eternity  that  is  to  fucceed  it, 
might  be  made,  whacever  we  fuppofe  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  time  of  trial  to  be.  But  the 
fhcrtnefs  of  this  ftate  of  trial  furnifheth  a  pow- 
erful confideration  to  engage  us  to  improve  it. 
And  very  probably,  if  it  were  ordinarily  much 
longer  than  it  is,  the  condition  of  mankind 
might  be  worfe  in  the  prcfent  corrupt  ftate  of 
the  human  nature  than  it  now  is  j  as  the  length 
of  men's  lives  before  the  flood  probably  contri- 
buted to  the  wicked ncfs  that  fo  much  abounded. 
The  argument  therefore,  as  far  as  there  is  any 
weight  in  it,  holdeth  againft  the  fuppofing  any 
ftate  of  trial  at  all,  of  whatever  continuance. 
But  do  we  know  enough  of  the  mea fares  and 
defigns  of  the  divine  government,  to  be  able  to 
pronounce,  that  it  may  not  be  worthy  of  God 
as  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  to  ap- 
point to  his  reafonable  creatures  a  ftate  of  trial 
and  difcipline,  and  to  deal  with  them  according 
to  their  behaviour  in  fuch  a  ftatC;  and  let  them 
know,  that  if  they  obftinately  perfift:  in  their 
rebellion  and  difobedience,  he  will  at  length 
ihut  up  his  grace  from  them,  and  they  Pnall  be 
excluded  from  that  giovy  and  felicity,  with 
which  he  would  have  bountifully  rewarded 
their  pcrlcvcrance  in  a  courfe  of  piety  and  vir- 
*  Vol.  V.  p.  495.  504,503. 
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tue  during  the  time  of  trial  allotted  them?     It^^JJ^^^ 
may  be  left  to  impartial  reafon,  whether  this  ^.^v^ 
conftitLition  would  not  be  more  wifely  ordained, 
and  more  likely  to  promote  the  intercfts  of  vir- 
tue and  good  order  in  the  world,  and  to  reprels 
vice  and  wickednefs,  than  to  fet  no  bounds  at 
all  to  the  offers  of  his  mercy,  and  toaflurc  them, 
that  let  them  behave  never  fo  wickedly  and  pre- 
fumptuoufly,  and  abufe  and  reject  all  the  me- 
thods of  his  grace,  yet  ftill  after  they  leave  this 
world,  and  at  any  other  time  throughout  eter- 
nity, whenever  they  repent,  they  fhall  be  for- 
given, and  even  reftorcd  to  favour,  and  railed 
to  glory  and  felicity  ?    Would  this  be  a  rule  of 
government  worthy  of  the  divine  wifdom,  or 
fit  to  be  publifhed  throughout  the  whole  Intel- 
ledual  world  ? 

As  reafon  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  anfwering  the  great  ends  of  moral  go- 
vernment, that  punillmients  fhould  be  de- 
nounced a2;aini1:  the  obainaie  tran'i^ireirors  of 
the  divine  laws,  fo  it  may  be  juftly  doubted 
whether  to  creatures  defigned  for  an  inifiiortal 
exiftence,  the  threatening  of  none  but  tempo- 
rary punirnments  would  be  fumcientj  efpecially 
if  they  apprehended,  that  they  Ihould  outlive 
thofe  puniihments  for  infinite  a£;es  in  blifs  and 
glory.  It  certainly  becometh  us  in  our  enqui- 
ries concerning  fuch  matters  as  thefe,  to  pro- 
ceed with  great  modefty;  fince  we  cannot  pre- 
tend of  ourfelves  to  be  proper  jud<zes  of  v/hat 
.the. governing  wiidom  and  rightcoufnefs  of  the 
h. . .  .  ^  ^  3  Supreme 
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LETTER  Supreme  Lord  of  the  univerfe  doth  require,  and 
what  is  moil:  worthy  of  God,  and  moft  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  which  is  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  interelts  of  particular 
beings. 

To  confidcr  the  fentcnce,  which  (hall  pafs  upon 
bad  men  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  as  final 
and  irreverfible;  and  that  after  this  there  fhall  be 
no  frefh  offers  of  grace  and  mercy  5  but  they 
fhall  continue  under  the  effects  of  that  fentence 
during  the  whole  of  their  cxiftence,  is  certainly 
a  confideration  of  the  higheft  moment,  and 
muft  needs  have  a  wonderful  weight  to  engage 
us  to  make  the  beft  uic  of  the  prefent  ftate  of 
trial  allotted  us,  and  to  lay  hold  on  the  offers  of 
lalvation  that  are  now  made  to  us  upon  the  rea- 
fonable  terms  of  the  new  covenant.  Whereas 
if  we  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  there  were 
to  be  new  ftates  of  trial,  new  feafons  and  of- 
fers of  grace,  after  the  general  judgment,  it 
Avould  greatly  weaken  the  influence  of  the  na- 
tives drawn  from  the  threatenings  of  future  pu- 
r.ifnmcnt.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  con- 
ftirution,  which  can  be  proved  to  be  incon- 
iilknt  with  the  wifdom,  juftice,  and  equity,  of 
the  divine  government.  For  as  to  the  exclufion 
from  the  heavenly  felicity,  which  fhali  be  a 
coniiderable  part  of  that  future  punifnment, 
there  is  no  reafonable  ground  for  expeding,  that 
thoie  who  now  rejecf  the  divine  grace  and 
mercy  fnould  ever  be  admitted  to  that  tranfcend- 
cnc   blifs  and  glory,   which  Gad  hath   been 
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plcafcd  of  his  own  free  and  x\z\\  goodnefs  tOLETTER 
promife  to  the  righteous,  and  which  no  man  \J^^}i% 
could  pretend  to  challenge  as  in  frridncfs  of 
jufticcdue  to  him.  Nor  is  it  any  impcachmenc 
of  the  divine  wifdom  and  e^oodnefs  to  leave 
obftinate  finners  during  the  whole  courfc  of 
their cxiftence  under  that  part  of  the  punifhment 
which  arifeth  from  the  flinging  reflexions  of 
their  own  guilty  confciences,  or  from  the  na- 
tural efFedls  of  their  wickednefs  and  bad  temper 
of  mind.  And  whatever  farrhcr  punifhments 
there  may  be  more  diredly  and  immediately  in- 
fiided  by  the  divine  hand,  we  may  be  fure  they 
(hall  be  in  fuch  meafures  and  proportions  to 
each  individual,  as  never  to  exceed  the  demerit 
of  their  crimes. 

What  has  been  faid  may  help  us  to  judge  of 
the  ftrange  reprefentation  this  author  is  pleafed 
to  make  of  the  Scripture  do6lrinc  of  future  pu- 
nifhments:  That  "  fuch  a  proceeding  can  be 
"  afcribcd  to  no  principle,  but  to  the  revenge 
"  of  a  being,  who  punifncs  to  tlie  full  extent 
"  of  his  power,  and  merely  for  the  pleafure  of 
*'  punifhing,  and  without  any  regard  to  jutUcc, 
"  creatures  who  did  not  offend  him,  merelv 
**  for  the  pleafure  of  offending  him>  creatures 
"  who  had  free  will,  and  made  wrono,  elections, 
"  creatures  who  might  plead  in  mirigation  of 
"  their  punifhments,  their  frailties,  their  paf- 
*'  flons,  the  imperfeiftions  of  their  natures,  and 
*'  the  numerous  temptations  to  which   they 

S  f4  "  (lood 
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letter"  flood  expofcd  */'  This  reprerentarion  is  un- 
^^^'  I j Lift  in  every  article.  The  tendency  of  it  is 
plainly  this ;  to  apologize  for  fin,  and  to  dimi- 
nifh  the  evil  of  it.  And  what  good  can  be  pro- 
pofcd  by  this  is  hard  to  fay.  Nothing  can  be 
more  contrary  to  the  honour  of  God,  to  the 
good  of  mankind,  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
moral  world,  than  to  endeavour  to  make  mea 
entertain  flight  thoughts  of  the  evil  of  fin.  To 
what  purpofe  is  it  to  fay,  that  finncrs  do  not 
offend  God  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  of- 
fending him  ?  If  they  do  it  for  the  pleafure  of 
gratifying  their  own  corrupt  inclinations  and 
appetite?,  which  they  oppofc  and  prefer  to  the 
mofl:  wife  and  holy  will  and  law  of  the  fove- 
reign  Lord  of  the  univerfc,  is  not  this  a  very 
heinous  guilt  ?  Their  having  free-will,  and 
making  wrong  elections,  when  it  was  in  their 
choice  to  have  done  otherwife,  though  menti- 
oned here  in  mitigation  of  their  guilt,  is  a  great 
aggraxation  of  their  crime,  and  an  abufe  of 
their  rcafon  and  liberty,  which  are  amongft  the 
noblcft'  gifts  oi  God.  To  plead  paflions  and 
temptations,  is  an  ex^cufe,  which,  if  admitted, 
may  fcrvc  to  apologize  tjor  the  greateft  crimes. 
But  they  arc  iiot  allov,  ed  by  any  wife  human  ju* 
dicatorics  as  a  reafon  for  exempting  thofe  that 
farifgrets  the  laws  from  the  penalties,  to  which 
th'ir,  tranfgreflions  had  cxpofed  them.  And 
XSfvA  r.oiingLrokc  himfeil  iias  elfewherc  ver,y 
properly  pl^fefved,  that  ihofe  very  perfpns  \y1iQ 
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pretend,  that  inclinitions  cannot  be  retrained, lbtter. 
and  who  Ipeak  mod  of  the  power  of  the  ap- ,  ^^' 
petites  and  paflions,  can  refill'  and  controul 
them,  when  any  evident  intered,  or  con- 
trary inclination,  leads  them  to  do  fo  *.  And 
as  to  any  tranfgreflions  that  may  properly  be 
called  frai^lties  and  infirmities,  and  which  have 
little  of  the  will  in  them,  the  wife  and  juft 
Ruler  of  the  world  will  no  doubt  make  all  the 
allowances  that  equity  can  demand. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Chriftian  dodrine  of 
future  rewards  and  puniOiments  is  fo  far  from 
furnifhing  a  juft  objection  againll:  the  divine  ori- 
ginal of  the  Gofpelrevelation,  that,  if  rightly 
confidcred,  it  yieldeth  a  noble  evidence  of  its 
ufefalnefs  and  truth.     It  is  fcarce  pofiible  to 
form  an  idea  of  any  thing  more  folemn  and  af- 
feding,  and  better  fiitcd  to  make  a  ftrong  im: 
preilion  on  the  human  mind,  than  the  reprefent- 
arion  given  in  the  New  Teftament  of  the  fu- 
ture judgment.     The  whole  human  race  con- 
vened before  the  fovereign  univerfal  Judge,  in- 
numerable myriads  of  holy  angers  attending, 
the  judicial  procefs  carried  on  with  the  greateil: 
folemnity,  a  firi*^  and  impartial  enquiry  made, 
the  mod  hidden  a£lionsbroui;ht  to  liiiht,  and  the 
very  fecrtts  of  the  heart  laid  open,  and  ail  fol- 
lowed by  eternal  retributions.     It  feemeth  plain 
from    out    Saviour's   manner   of  reprcfcnting 
things,  that  he  regarded  it  as  a  matter  or  great 

*  See  his  Letters  on  the  Stcdy  and  Ufe  of  Hiftory,  Let.  III. 
Scft.  I. 
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LETTER  importance,  that  finners  fhould  have  no  hope 
^J^^TL-or  expectation  given  them  of  obtaining  mercy 
and  lalvation,  if  they  perfifted  to  the  end  of 
this  prcfent  lite  in  a  courfe  of  impenitence,  pre- 
lamptuous  ftn^and  difobedience.  He  no- where 
giveth  the  Ical/t  intimation,  that  the  punilhment 
of  the  wicked  in  a  future  iiate  fhall  have  an  end. 
On  the  contrary,  he  ftill  fpe>iketh  of  it  in  terms 
which  according  to  the  natural  import  of  the 
exprefiions  kem  to  fignify  that  it  fhall  be  of  a 
perpetual  duration,  without  adding  any  thing  to 
quality  thofe  expreflions.  And  for  any  perfons 
to  flatter  themkives,  that  Gcd  may  in  his  abfo- 
lute  fovcreignty  difpenfe  with  the  rigor  of  his 
thrcatcnings,  and  to  depend  upon  fuch  an  ex- 
pectation, would  be  an  extreme  folly,  when  the 
plain  tenor  of  the  revelation  feems  to  go  the 
other  way. 

I  have  now  finifhed  the  dcfign  I  had  in  view, 
"ovhich  was  to  defend  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion againrt  the  attacks  made  upon  both  by  this 
very  confident  and  afliiming  author.  In  the 
execution  of  this  defign  I  have  principally  con- 
fined myfelf  to  the  rcafoning  part  of  his  Lord- 
fhip's  works  as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  and 
have  nor  willingly  overlooked  any  thing  that 
had  ihe  appearance  of  argument.  But  I  have 
not  attempted  to  follow  him  in  feveral  of  thofe 
excuriions  which  fecm  to  have  been  principally 
intended  to  fhew  the  variety  of  his  reading,  of 
which  it  mull  be  owned  there  is  a  great  appear- 
3  ance. 
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ance,  though  I  cannot  fay  he  has  given  many  letter 
proofs  of  his  having  maturely  digefted  it.  Se-  ^^^^^Jl^ 
veral  things  there  are  in  his  fcheme  of  mctaphy- 
fics,  and  in  the  account  he  has  given  of  the  icn- 
timenrs  of  the  antient  philofophcrs,  which 
might  juftly  be  animadverted  upon,  though  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  fome  of  his  obicrva- 
tions  on  thefe  heads  are  iuft  and  curious.  But 
as  a  diftind  examination  of  them  would  have 
very  much  enlarged  this  work,  which  is  already 
longer  than  I  at  firft  intended,  or  than  I  would 
have  wilhed  it  to  be,  I  have  chofen  to  omit 
them  :  For  the  fame  reafon  I  have  taken  no  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  reflections  he  has  occafion- 
ally  caft  upon  the  antient  fathers  of  the  Chrillian 
Church,  and  upon  the  body  of  the  primitive 
ChriftianSjof  whom  he  has  made  a  moft  injurious 
reprefentation,  and  has  in  effcd  juftified  the  per- 
fecutions  raifed  by  the  heathens  againfr  them. 
He  tells  us,  that  *'  their  clergy  were,  under  pre- 

**  tence  of  religion,  a  very  lawlels  tribe. 

"  That  they  broke  the  laws  in  the  moft  puJblic 
*'  manner,  and  inftigated  others  to  break  them, 
"  by  popular  inlurreclions  againft  the  authority 
"  of  magiftrates,  and  by  tumults  and  riots,  in 
"  which  they  infulted  the  eftabiiflicd  religion  of 

"  the  empire. And  he  believes,  the  lift  of 

"  the  martyrs  confiftcd  m.ore  of  thofe  who  fuf- 

fered  for  breaking  the  peace,  than  of  thofe 

who  fufFered  quietly  for  the  fake  of  their  re- 

W  ligion  *."     Such  is  the  charge  he  has  thought 

*  Vol.  IV.  p.  434. 
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LETTER  fit  to  bring  againft  a  worthy  and  peaceable  body 
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^^^^^^of  men,  tor  fo  the  primitive  Chriftians  gene- 
nerally  were,  whofe  innocent  and  virtuous  be- 
haviour has  been  acknowlcged  by  fome  of  their 
Pagan  adverfaries  themfelves.' 

You  will  obferve,  that  I  have,  for  the  moft 
part,  except  where  the  argument  led  to  it,  pafled 
over  the  bitter  farcafm  he  io  frequently  throws 
out  againft  the  Chriftian  divines.  They  have  the 
honour  to  be  reviled  and  infulted  in  every 
work  that  is  dcfigned  againft  revealed  religion. 
But  it  muft  be  owned,  that  his  Lordft^ip  has  in 
obloquy  and  reproach  tar  exceeded  all  that  have 
gone  before  him.  He  has  found  out  what  the 
world  did  not  know  before,  that  the  divines  are 
in  a  formed  alliance  and  confederacy  with  the 
Atheifts  againft  God  and  his  providence,  and  that 
the  latter  arc  not  fuch  dangerous  enemies  to  re- 
ligion as  the  former. 

I  have  not  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  take  any 
diftinct  notice  of  the  long  account  he  has  given 
in  his  fourth  Eflay  of  the  incroachments  of  the 
ecclellaflical  upon  the  civil  power,  and  the  feve- 
ral  ftcpsby  which  thoie  incroachments  wcrecip- 
ried  on,  efpecially  in  the  times  of  the  papal 
ulurpation.  He  has  advanced  little  on  thofe 
heads  that  can  be  called  nev/,  or  whicii  had  not 
been  obferved  by  others  before  him.  And  we 
have  his  Lordfhip's  own  acknowlcgement  fre- 
quently repeated,  that  this  is  by  no  means 
chargeable  on  true  original  Chriftianity.  It 
would  therefore  be  very  dirmgcnuous  to  turn 

that 
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that  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  religion  of  letter. 
Jcftis,  which  has  been  only  owmg  to  a  grofs 
abufe  and  corruption  of  it,  a  corruption  wliich 
was  plainly  foretold  in  the  facred  writings,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  impofllblc  for  any  human  fa- 
gaciry  to  fore  fee  it. 

He  frequently  exclaims  againft  artificial  theo- 
logy, and  complains  of  the  profane  mixtures 
which  have  been  brought  into  the  Chriftian  reli- 
gion by  the  fubtihies  of  a  vain  philofophy,  and 
by  idle  traditions.  It  muft  be  acknowleged, 
that  there  has  often,  been  too  much  ground  for 
fuch  complaints.  And  to  endeavour  to  fcpa- 
rate  pure  uncorruptcd  Chriftianity  as  taught  by 
Chrift  and  his  apoilles  from  debaftng  mixtures, 
and  the  corrupt  additions  that  have  been  made 
to  it,  is  undoubtedly  a  noble  and  ufeful  work, 
and  when  properly  performed,  is  doing  a  real 
fervice  to  Chriltianiry,  and  tendeth  to  cftablifh 
the  credit  of  it,  and  to  promote  its  facred  in- 
tercds.  But  fuch  writers  as  Lord  Bolinzbroke 
are  certainly  the  unfitteft  perfons  in  the  world  10 
undertake  it. 

Non  tall  aiixilioy  nee  defenforibus  ijiis 
Tempis  eget 

Inilead  of  promoting  the  good  work  of  reform- 
ation, and  of  contribuans;  to  rellore  reliujoa 
in  Its  primitive  purity,  they  bring  a  difgrace 
upon  thofe  who  would  iii  good  earned  atrempt 
k,  and  furnilh  the  patrons  of  thufe  corruptions 
4  ._  wit  1.1 
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LETTER  with  a  plaufible  pretence  for  reproaching  and 
yji^!^  mifrcprefenting  luch  perfons  as  having  an  ill  in- 
tention againft  Chriftianity  itfelf,  and  as  ferving 
the  caufe  of  Dcifrs  and  Infidels. 

His  Lordfhjp  charges  the  mifchiefs  which  have 
befallen   the  Chriftian  Church  as  having  been 
chiefly  owing  to  this :  That  "  the  pure  word  of 
*'  God  neither  is  nor  has  been  the  fole  criterion 
"  of  orthodoxy  *."  He  aiTerts,  that  "  no  human 
"  authoiity  can  fupply  or  alter,  much  lefs  im- 
"  prove,  what  the  Son  of  God  came  on  earth  to 
''  reveal  f/'  He  fays,  that  *' divines  fhould return 
*'  to  the  Gofpel,as  philofophershave  returned  to 
"  Nature,  andprefume  to  dogmatize  no  farther 
''  than  the  plain  import  of  it  will  juftify  '\.," 
And  he  recommends  it  as  the  moftcffedual  way 
to  remove  the  fcandals  arifing  from  the  diflTen* 
tions  among  Chriflians,  that  th^  Chriftian  di- 
vines "  ("hould  be  content  to  explain  what  they 
"  underftand,  to  adore  what  they  underhand 
"  not,   and  to  leave  in  myftery  all  that  Chrift 
"  and  hisapoftles  have  left  fo  ||." 

Thefe  advices,  confidercd  in  themfclves, 
might  have  been  thought  to  proceed  from  a 
good  and  friendly  intention.  But  every  thing 
is  fufpedcd  that  comes  from  fuch  a  hand,  t'ec 
a  real  friend  to  Chritlianity  will  know  how  to 
make  a  proper  ufe  of  admonitions  and  reproofs, 
even  when  given  by  an    enemy. 

*  Vol.  rv.  p.  448.  t  ^^-  p.  617,  X  lb.  p.  449. 

Ij  lb.  p.  629. 

I  fhall 
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I  fhall  conclude  with  this  obfervation,  ThatLExxER 
the  religion  of  "Jefus,  as  delivered  in  the  Ne\v,^^^Z^ 
Teftament  in  its  original  purity  and  fmiplicity, 
will  be  ever  able  to  ftand  its  ground  againft  all 
the  aflaults  of  the  mod  fubtil  and  mod  mali- 
cious adverfaries.  It  hath  a  dignity  and  excel- 
lency in  it,  which  hath  often  extorted  favour- 
able acknowlegements  even  from  thofe  who 
have  appeared  to  be  ftrongly  prejudiced  againft 
it,  of  which  we  have  a  remarkable  inftancc  ia 
the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke.  And  I  am  perfuaded, 
that  the  more  any  thinking  man  confidercth  it 
with  a  free  and  unprejudiced  mind,  the  more  he 
will  admire  it,  and  will  be  the  more  convinced 
of  its  truth  and  excellency,  and  of  its  divine  ori- 
ginal. You  will,  I  doubt  nor,  join  with  me  in 
earneft  prayer  to  God,  that  this  holy  religion  may 
be  more  univerfally  diffufed,  that  it  may  be  made 
known  to  thofe  who  know  it  not,  and  that 
where  it  is  known  and  profeffed  it  may  have 
more  of  the  happy  efFects  which  it  is  fo  well 
fitted  to  produce. 

/  anty 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

Mofi  fmcerely  and  ajjc5imiately  yours ^ 

John  Lelakd. 


THE 

CONCLUSION. 

I  N    A  N 

ADDRESS 

T  O 

Deists    and   Professed  Christians. 

HAVING  endeavoured  to  give  as  clear  a 
general  view  as  I  was  able  of  the  princi- 
pal Deiftical  Writers  of  the  laft  and  prefent  age, 
and  having  made  large  and  particular  remarks  on 
the  two  moft  noted  authors  who  have  appeared 
of  late  among  us  in  that  caufe,  I  fhall  now,  as  a 
conclufion  of  the  whole  work,  take  the  liberty 
to  addrcfs  myfelf,  both  to  thole  that  take  upon 
them  the  character  of  Deii^sand  Free-thinkcrs,and 
who  reject  the  Chriftian  revelation,  and  to  thofe 
who  are  honoured  with  the  name  of  Chriftians, 
and  who  profefs  to  receive  the  religion  oijefus 
as  of  divine  authority. 

The  former  may  be  ranked  principally  into 
two  forts.  They  are  cither  fuch  as  taking  it  for 
granted,  that  Chriftianity  has  been  proved  to  be 
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fin  Impofition  on  mankind,  rcjc61:  it  at  a  venture, 
without  being  able  to  aflign  a  reafon  for  rejed- 
ing  it,  or  at  moft  take  up  with  fome  flight  ob- 
jcdions,  and  content  themfelves  with  general 
clamours  of  prieftcraft  and  impofture,  without 
giving  themfelves  the  trouble  of  making  a  di- 
ftind  enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  religion  it- 
felf,  or  examining  its  proofs  and  evidences;  or, 
they  are  fuch  as  pretend  to  reject  Chriftianity, 
becaufe  upon  a  due  examination  and  enquiry, 
they  have  found  it  to  be  defticute  of  fufficient 
proof,  and  have  difcovered  in  it  the  marks  of 
falfhood  and  impofture,  which  convince  them 
that  it  cannot  be  of  divine  original.     There  is 
reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  greater  part  of 
thofe  among  us  who  pafs  under  the  name  of 
Dcifts,  come  under  the  former  of  thefe  charac- 
ters.    But  the  condud  of  fuch  pcrfons  is  io  ma- 
nifcftly  ablurd  as  to  admit  of  no  excufe.     For 
what  pretence  have  they  to  glory  in  the  title  of 
Free-thinkers,  who  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
think  clofely  and  fcrioufly  at  all,  even  in. mat- 
ters of  the  higheft  confequence  ?  There  are  few 
therefore  who  are  willing  to  own  ihac  this  is 
their  cafe.      Whether  they  have  really   givea 
themfelves  the  troublcof  afrce  and  diligent  exa- 
mination and  enquiry  or  not,  they  would  be 
thought  to  have  done  fo,  and  not  to  have  re- 
jeded  the  Chriftian  revelation  without  having 
good  reafons  for  their  unbelief,     it  is  therefore 
to  fuch  perfons  that  I  would  now  addrcfs  my- 
felf. 
Vol.  IL  T  t  Of 
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Of  this  fort  profcffedly  are  thofe  that  have 
appeared  among  us  under  the  character  of  Deiili- 
cal  Writers.  They  have  made  a  fhew  of  attack- 
ing Chriftianity  in  a  way  of  rcafon  and  argu- 
ment. But  upon  the  view  which  hath  been 
taken  of  them,  it  may,  I  think,  be  fafely  de- 
clared, that  whatever  they  have  offered  that  had 
the  face  of  argument,  hath  been  folidly  con- 
futed, the  evidences  of  Chriftianity  have  been 
placed  in  a  fair  and  confiftent  light,  and  their  ob- 
jedlions  againft  it  have  been  iliewn  to  be  vain 
and  infufficient.  Though  there  never  were 
writers  more  confident  and  ailliming,  or  who 
have  expredcd  a  greater  admiration  of  them- 
felvcs,  and  contempt  of  otliers,  it  hath  been 
fhewn  that,  taking  them  generally,  they  have 
had  lit  lie  to  fupport  fuch  glorious  pretences  : 
That  no  writers  ever  aded  a  part  more  unfair 
and  difingcnuous  :  That  though  they  have  fet 
up  for  advocates  of  natural  religion  in  oppofition 
to  revealed,  yet  many  of  them  have  endea- 
voured to  fabvert  the  main  articles  even  of  na- 
tural religion,  and  have  ufed  arguments  which 
bear  equally  againft  all  religion,  and  tend  to 
banifh  it  out  of  the  world  :  That  they  have  otten 
put  on  a  fhow  of  great  regard  for  genuine  ori*- 
ginal  ChriQianiry,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  thty 
have  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  deftroy  its  evi- 
dences, and  fubvert  its  authority  :  That  in« 
iiead  of  reprefenting  the  Chriilian  religiqn 
fairly  as  it  is,  they  have  had  rccoarfe  to  milire- 
prclcntwUion  and  abufe,   and  have  treated  the 

holy 
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holy  Scriptures  in  a  manner  which  would  not  be 
borne,  if  put  in  practice  againft  any  other  antient  ^ 
writings  of  the  Jeaft  reputation,  and  which  is 
indeed  inconiiHent  with  all  the  rules  of  candour 
and  decency :  That  with  regard  to  the  extraor- 
dinary fads  by  which  Chriftianity  is  attefted, 
they  have  advanced  principles  which  would  be 
accounted  perfeclly  ridiculous  if  applied  to  any 
other  fads,  and  which  really  tend  to  deftroy  all 
moral  evidence,  and  the  credit  of  all  paft  fads 
whatfoever:  And  tinally,  that  never  were  there 
writers  more  inconfident  with  themfelve.s,  and 
with  one  another,  or  who  have  difcovercd  more 
apparent  figns  of  obftinate  prepofleflion  and 
prejudice.  And  fhould  not  all  this  naturally 
create  a  fufpicion  of  a  caufe  which  (lands  in  need 
of  fuch  managements,  and  of  writers  who  haVe 
been  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  arts  lo  little  re- 
concileable  to  truth  and  candour?  And  yet  it  is 
to  be  apprehended,  that  many  of  thole  who 
laugh  at  others  for  relying  upon  their  teachers,  ' 
are  ready  to  rcfign  themfelves  to  their  Dcillical 
leaders,  and  to  take  their  pretences  and  confident 
aflertions,  and  even  their  jefts  and  farcafms,  for 
arguments. 

Many  of  the  objcdions  which  have  been  pro- 
duced with  great  pomp,  and  which  have  created 
fome  of  the  ftrongelt  prejudices  againft  Chrilli- 
anity,  are  fuch  as  cannot  be  properly  ur-^ed 
againrt  it  v^ith  any  appearance  of  reafon  at  all. 
Such  are  the  objeaions  drawn  from  the  abufcs 
and  corruptioiis  which  have  been  introduced 
T  t   2  contrary 
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to  its  original  dcfign,  or  from  the  ill  condu£V  of 
many  ot  irs  profelTors  andminifters.'  Forwhilii 
the  Chrillian  religion  as  taught  by  Chrift  and 
his  apoftles,  and  delivered  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
may  be  demonftrated  to  be  of  a  moft  ufcful  and 
admirable  nature  and  tendency,  whilft  the  proofs 
and  evidences  of  it  (land  entire,  and  the  truth 
of  the  facts  whereby  it  was  attefted^  is  fuffici- 
cntly  e(labli(hed,  the  reafon  for  embracing  it 
ftill  holds  good  :  And  to  reject  a  religion  in  it- 
feif  excellent,  for  abufes  and  corruptions,  which 
many  of  thofe  that  make  the  objcftion  acknow* 
lege  are  not  juftly  chargeable  upon  true  original 
Chriftianity,  is  a  conduct  that  cannot  be  jufti- 
fied,  and  is  indeed  contrary  to  the  didates  of 
reafon  and  good  fenfe.  The  fame  obfervation 
may  be  made  with  regard  to  fome  other  objec- 
tions which  have  been  frequently  urged  againft 
theChriftian  revelation,  as  particularly  that  which 
is  drawn  from  its  not  having  been  univerfally 
promulgated.  For  if  the  evidences  which  arc 
brougat  to  prove  that  Chriftianity  is  a  true  di- 
vine revelation,  and  that  this  revelation  was 
really  given,  are  good  and  valid,  then  its  not 
having  been  made  known  to  ail  mankind  will 
never  prove,  that  iach  a  revelation  was  not 
given.  And  luch  a  way  of  arguing  in  any 
other  cafe  would  be  counted  impertinent.  It 
is  arguing  froai  a  thing,  the  rcaions  of  which 
we  do  not  know,  againil  the  truth  and  certainty 
of  a  thing  that  wc  do  know,  and  of  which  we 
ace  able  to  bring  futiicicnt  proofs. 

The 
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The  only  objedions  therefore  or  arguments, 
which  can  really  be  of  weight  againfi:  Chrifti- 
aniry,  are  thofe  which  either  tend  to  invalidate 
its  proofs  and  evidences,  and  to  fhew  that  the 
divine  atteftations  which  were  given  to  it  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  or  which  are  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  Revelation  itfelf  to  fhew 
that  it  is  abfurd  and  unworthy  of  God.  And 
accordingly  both  thefe  have  been  attempted. 
But  whofoevcr  will  impartially  confider  the 
writings  of  the  Deiftical  authors,  and  compare 
them  with  thofe  of  the  advocates  for  Chrifti- 
anity,  will  find  how  little  they  have  advanced 
on  either  of  thefe  heads  that  is  reaiiy  to  thepur- 
pofc.  The  atteftations  given  toChrifcianity  arc 
of  fuch  an  extraordinary  nature,  and  carry  in 
them  fuch  manifeft  proofs  of  a  divine  interpofi-^ 
tion,  that  few,  if  any,  have  ever  owned  the 
truth  of  thofe  fadis,  and  yet  denied  the  divine 
original  of  the  Chriftian  revelation.  Its  adver- 
farics  therefore  have  chiefly  bent  their  force  to 
deftroy  the  credit  of  the  fadls.  But  they  have 
not  been  able  to  invalidate  the  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  to  prove  that  thofe  fads 
were  really  done:  It  hath  been  fhewn,  that  the 
evidence  produced  for  them  is  as  great  as  could 
reafonably  be  expected  and  defired  for  any  pad 
facts  whatfoever:  That  never  was  there  any  te- 
ftimony,  all  things  confidered,  more  worthy  of 
credit  than  that  of  the  original  witnefles  to 
thofe  fads  :  And  that  thofe  accounts  have  been 
paafmitted  to  us  by  a  conveyance  fo  fure  and 

T  t  3  uninter- 
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uninterrupted  as  can  hardly  be  paralleled  in  any 
other  cafe.  This  has  been  evinced  by  a  clear 
dedudlion  of  proofs,  to  which  little  has  been  op- 
pofed  but  conjcdures  and  fufpicions  of  fraud, 
and  general  clamours  againft  moral  evidence, 
and  human  teflimony,  without  taking  oif  the 
force  of  the  proofs  that  have  been  brought  on 
the  other  ildc. 

As  to  the  arguments  urged  againft  the  Chri- 
ftian  revelation  from  the  nature  of  the  revela- 
tion itfeif,  thcfe  muO:  relate  either  to  its  do- 
ctrines or  laws.  With  refpcd  to  the  laws  of 
Chriftianiry,  it  cannot  reafoaably  be  denied, 
ihat  its  moral  precepts  are  pure  and  excellent, 
and  have  a  manifeif  tendency  to  promote  the 
practice  of  picry  and  virtue  in  its  juif  extent,  and 
.the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  world.  And 
they  are  inforccd  with  the  molt  powerful  and 
important  motives  that  can  poilibly  be  con- 
ceived, and  the  befi:  fitted  to  work  upon  the 
iiuman  nature. 

When  the  moral  precepts  of  Chrifiianity  could 
not  be  juftly  found  fault  with,  a  great  clamour 
has  been  raifcd  againft  its  pofitive  precepts  and 
inltitutions.  And  yet  it  is  capable  of  being 
proved,-  it  hath  been  often  clearly  proved,  that 
rlicfc  pofitive  inlHtutions  taken  in  their  primi- 
tive purity,  and  according  to  their  original  de- 
iign,  are  admirably  fitted  to  promote  the  great 
ends  of  all  religion,  and  to  llrcngrhen  our  ob- 
ligations to  a  holy  and  a  virtuous  life.  And 
;his  fome  of  the  mod  noted  Deitlical  Writer? 

have 
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have  not  been  able  to  deny.     And  it  has  beea 
lately  fully  acknovvlcged  by  Lord  Bolingbroke. 

The  only  objection  therefore  which  properly 
remains  is  againft  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity. 
And    before   this    obiedion   can    be  properly 
brought  to  bear,  two  things  are  to  be  proved. 
The  one  is,  that  the  doctrines  objected  againft 
are  dodrines  of  the  true  original  Chriflian  reli- 
gion as  taught  by  Chrift  and  his  apoftles,  and 
delivered  in  ••he  hoiy  Scriptures.     The  other 
is,  that  thcfe  doctrines,  as  there  taught,  are  really 
abfurd  and  contrary  to  reafon.     For  a  dodrine 
may  be  attended  with  great  difficulties,  very  hard 
to  be  accounted  for,  and  yet  may  be  really  true, 
and  not  contradidory  to  reafon :    Which  is  evi- 
dently the  cale  with  refped  to  fevcrai  important 
principles  of  what  is  called  natural  religion.  The 
difficulty  attending  any  dodrine  in  our  manner 
of  conceiving  it,    is    not  a  proper  argument 
againft  its  truth,  if  we  have  other  wife  fufficicnt 
evidence  to  convince  us  that  that  dodrine  is  true. 
And  its   being  plainly  allerted  in  a  revelacioa 
proved  to  be  divine  is  a  fufficicnt  evidence.  For 
to  acknowlcge  a  divine  revelation  to  have  been 
given,  and  yet  receive  nothing  upon  the  credit 
of  it,    nothing  but  what  we  can  prove  to  be 
true  or  at  leaft  highly  probable  independently 
of  that  revelation,  is  a  molt  abfurd  and  incon- 
filtent  condud.     It  is  to  make  a  divine  tefti- 
mony  pais  for  nothing,  and  to  pay  no  greater 
regard  to  a  thing  on  account  of  its  being  di- 
vinely revealed  than  it  it  had  not  been  reveal- 
ed at  ail.     In  this  cafe  what  is  faid  b-^  a  per-r 
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fon  who  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  Chriuianity  appears  to  be  very  rea- 
fonable  ;  which  I  fhall  here  beg  leave  to  repeat, 
though  I  had  occafion  to  take  notice  of  it  before, 
'uiz.  that  '^  when  perfons  have  received  the 
*'  Chriftian  revelation  for  genuine,  after  fuf- 
**  ficient  examination  of  its  external  and  inter- 
'^  nal  proofs,  and  have  found  nothing  that 
"  makes  it  inconfiilent  with  itfeif,  nor  that  is 
f'  repugnant  to  any  of  thofe  divine  truths,  which 
*'  rcafon  and  the  works  of  God  demonitrate  to 
*'  them,  fuch  perfons  will  never  (ct  up  reafoii 
*'  in  contradiction  to  it,  on  account  of  things 
t^  plainly  taught,  but  incomprchenfible  as  to 
*'  their  manner  of  being  :  If  they  did,  their 
'*  reafon  would  be  falfe  and  deceitful,  they 
^^  would  ccafe  to  be  reafonable  men*."  And 
elfewhere  after  having  obferved  that  we  cannot 
be  obliged  to  believe  againft  reafon,  he  faith, 
that  whtn  a  revelation  hath  pafied  through  the 
neceflasy  trials,  "  it  is  to  be  received  with  the 
**  moft  profound  reverence,  with  the  mod  intirc 
''  fubmillion,  and  vvith  the  moft  unfeigned 
"  thankfgiving.  Reafon  has  exercifcd  her  whole 
*'  prerogative  then,  and  delivers  us  over  to  faith. 
*'  To  believe  before  all  thefe  trials,  or  to  doubt 
*^  after  them,  is  alike  unreafonablef-" 

And  now  upon  fuch  a  view  of  things  you  will 
allow  me,  gentlenicn,  fcrioully  to  expoftulate 
with  you,  and  to  befccch  you  to  reflcd  whether 
in  rcjecling  and  endeavouring  to  expofe  Chri- 

*  Lord  Eolingbroke's  Works,  Vol  V.  p.  3?^    -J-  ^^-  P-  279»  - 
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ftianity  you  ad  a  wife  and  reafonable  part,  and 
what  is  like  to  be  the  efFed  of  your  condud 
both  with  regard  to  yourfelves,  and  to  the 
public. 

And  firft  \vith  regard  to  yourfelves.  Con- 
sider that  the  cafe  now  before  you  is  not  merely 
a  matter  of  indifiFerency,  or  of  fmall  import- 
ance. Your  own  moft  efiential  interefts  arc 
nearly  concerned.  If  the  Gofpel  be  true  and 
divine,  to  rejcd  it  will  involve  you  in  the  greateft 
guilt,  and  will  expofe  you  to  the  greateft  dan- 
ger. The  beft  that  can  be  faid  of  your  cafe 
upon  fuch  a  fuppofition  is  that  it  is  infinitely 
hazardous.  If  in  fad  it  fhould  be  found,  that 
you  have  rcjeded  a  true  divine  revelation  which 
God  himfelf  hath  confirmed  with  the  moft  ii- 
luftrious  attcftations ;  that  you  have  refufed  the 
teftimony  which  he  hath  given  of  his  Son,  and 
have  poured  contempt  on  the  Saviour  whom  he 
hath  in  his  infinite  wifdom  and  love  provided 
for  us  J  that  you  have  flighted  the  authority  of 
his  laws,  and  the  offers  of  his  grace,  and  have 
defpifed  all  his  glorious  promifes,  and  fet  at 
nought  his  awful  threaten ings :  This  cannot  pof* 
ilbly  be  a  flight  guilt,  and  therefore  you  have 
reafon  in  that  cafe  to  apprehend  the  fevere  ef- 
feds  of  the  divine  difpleafure.  Whatever  fa- 
vourable allowances  may  be  made  to  thofe  who 
never  heard  of  the  Gofpel,  or  had  no  opportu- 
nity of  being  inftruded  in  it  in  its  original  pu- 
rity, yet  it  is  plain  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
Go'pel-declaracionSp  that  thofe  to  whom  it  is 

clearly 
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clearly  publifhed,  and  who  have  its  evidences 
plainly  laid  before  them,  and  yet  fhut  their  eyes 
againft  the  heavenly  light,  and  defpife  its  offered 
faivation,  are  in  a  very  dangerous  ftate.     And 
though  it  may  be  faid,  that  this  is  immediately 
to  be  underftood  ofthofe  who  lived  in  the  age 
when  the  Gofpel  was  firftpublifhed,  yet  it  holds 
in  proportion  with  regard  to  thofe  in  after-ages, 
to  whom  that  revelation  and  its  evidences  are 
made  known,  and  who  yet  wilfully  rejed  it. 
For  fince  God  defigncdthat  revelation  not  merely 
for  the  age  when  it  was  firll:  delivered,  but  for 
fuccecding  ages  i  and  fince  accordingly  it  was 
fo  ordered,  that  both  the  revelation  itfclf,  its 
doctrines  and  laws,  and  an  account  of  the  divine 
atteftations  that  were  given  to  it,  have  been  tranf- 
mittcd  to  us  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  iaycth  a  juft 
foundation  for  our  being  alTured  that  this  is  the 
true  original  revelation,  and  that  thcfe  fads  were 
really  done;  then  the  obligation  which  lies  upon 
thofe  to  whom  that  revelation  is  made  known 
to  receive  and  fubmit  to  it,  and  confcquently 
the  guilt  of  rcjcding  it,  frill  fubfiOs.     Examine 
the  revelation  itielf.     Could  you  podibly  exped 
a  revelarion  given  for  nobler  purpofcs,  than  to 
inftrud  us  to  form  the  moft  worthy  notions  of 
God,  of  his  perfcdions,  and  of  his  providence, 
to  (ct  before  us  the  whole  of  our  duty  in  its  juft 
extent,  to  inftrud  us  in  the  terms  of  our  accept- 
ance with  God,  to  aHlu'c  us  of  his  readinefs  to 
pardon  our  iniquities,  and  to  receive  us  to  his 
grace  and  favour  upon  our  unfeigned  repent- 
ance, 
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ance,  and  to  crown  car'fincere  thougli  imper- 
fed  obedience  with  the  glorious  reward  of  eter- 
nal life  ?  Could  any  revelation  be  expeded, 
whofe  precepts  are  more  pure  and  excellent,  or 
inforced  by  more  weighty  motives,  or  the  uni- 
foriii  tendency  of  which  is  more  manifeftly  fitted 
to  promote  the  cauie  of  virtue  and  righteoufnefs 
in  the  world  ?  Or,  could  any  revelation,  fup- 
pofinga  revelation  really  given,  be  attended  with 
more  iliuftrious  atteOations?  Will  it  be  an  cx- 
cule  fit  to  be  offered  to  the  great  Ruler  and  Judge 
of  the  world,  that  you  did  not  yourfelves  fee 
the  miracles  that  were  wrought,  nor  were  wit- 
neffcs  to  the  atteftations  that  were  given  ?  This 
is  in  effccl  to  demand,  that  all  thefe  facls  fhould 
be  done  over  again  for  your  convidion,  or  you 
will  not  believe  them.  But  how  unrealonable 
is  this,  when  the  accounts  oi  thefc  fads  are  tranf- 
mitted  with  a  degree  of  evidence  fufficient  to 
fatisfy  any  unprejudiced  mind,an  evidence  which 
muft  be  admitted,  except  no  pad  hds  at  all  are 
to  be  believed,  and  which  you  yourfelves  would 
account  fufficient  in  any  other  cale!  Or,  will  it 
be  accepted  as  a  juft  excufe,that  it  contains  fome 
dodrincs  which  are  attended  with  srreat  diffi- 
cukies  that  we  are  not  able  to  account  for,  and 
which  relate  to  things  that  tranfcend  our  com- 
prehenfion,  when  at  the  fame  time  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  are  feveral  things  both  in  re- 
ligion and  philofophy  which  the  moft  wife  and 
confidering  men  think  it  realbnable  to  believe, 
though  they  are  liable  to  objedions  which  they 
^  cannot 
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cannot  give  a  clear  folution  of*  ?  Or,  is  the 
true  reaibn  of  your  rejecting  the  Gofpcl  your 
avcrfion  to  its  holy  laws,  and  to  that  purity  of 
heart  and  life  that  is  there  required  ?  But  is  this 
a  reafon  fit  to  be  pleaded  before  God,  or  proper 
to  fatisfy  your  own  confciences?  "This  is  the 
condemnation,  faith  our  Saviour,  that  light  is 
come  into  the  isjorldy  but  men  ha've  loved  dark' 
nefs  rather  than  light,  becanfe  their  deeds  are 
evil.  If  this  Iliould  be  found  to  be  really  your 
cafe,  and  the  true  caufe  of  your  oppofition  to 
the  Gofpel,  your  guilt  is  of  a  very  aggravated 
nature!  It  is  to  hate  and  oppofe  the  light  that 
fhould  convince  and  reform  you,  and  to  make 
the  very  excellency  of  the  Gofpel  a  reafon  for 
rejeding  it.  The  beft  and  wileft  men  in  all 
ages  have  owned  the  neceiliry  of  keeping  the 
appetites  and  paflions  within  proper  bounds, 
and  in  a  juft  fubjedion  to  the  dominion  of  rea- 
fon. And  this  is  the  sreat  defiizn  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  law.  And  yet  its  precepts  are  not  carried 
to  an  unreafonable  rigour  and  auftcrity :  It  is  not 
defigned  to  extinguifh  the  paflions,  but  to  mo- 
derate them,  and  allows  them  to  be  gratified 
within  the  bounds  of  temperance  and  inno- 
cence. Its  precepts  if  reduced  to  pradtice,  would 

•  Oneof  themoftfubtil  writers  that  have  of  late  appeared  againft 
Chriftianity,  fays,  "  that  no  prieftly  dogmas  ever  fhocked  com- 
**  men  fenfe  fo  much  as  the  infinite  divifibility  of  matter  with 
"  its  confequences,"  which  yet  has  not  hindered  the  ableft  ma- 
.thematicians  from  believing  it  to  be  demonHrably  true.  Aikl 
he  gives  fome  other  inftances  of  the  like  kind.  See  Hume's  Phi- 
ioibphical  ElTays,  p.  3^6,  347. 

both 
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both  tend  to  the  true  dignity  and  pcrfedion  of 
our  nature,  and  lay  a  juft  foundation  for  an  in- 
ward tranquility  and  fatisfadion  of  mind,  and    . 
for  a  true  moral  liberty,  the  nobleft  liberty  in 
the  world  ;  as  no  flavery  is  to  be  compared  to  a 
moral  fervitude,  which  confifteth  in  a  vaflalage 
to  the  vicious  appetites  and  paflions.   A  life  led 
in  conformity  to  the  Gofpel  precepts,  is,  what- 
ever you  may  think  of  it,  the  moft  delightful 
life  in  the  world.     It  tendeth  to  improve  and 
enlarge  the  focial  affections,  to  infpire  an  uni- 
verfal  benevolence,   to  render  men  good  and 
ufcful  in  every  relation,  and  to  reftrain  and  go- 
vern thofe  furious  and  malignant  paflions  of  envy, 
hatred,  and  revenge,  which  carry  torment  and 
bicternefs  in  their  nature.     It  directs  us  to  a  ra- 
tional piety   and  devotion   towards  God,  and 
tends  to  produce  a  noble  and  ingenuous  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  an  entire  refignation  to  his 
will,  and  to  refrefh  and  chear  the  foul  with  a 
confcioafncfs  of  the  divine  approbation.     To 
this  add  the  fatisfadions  and  joysarifing  from  all 
the  wonders  of  the  divine  grace  and  goodnefs 
as  difplay'd  in  the  Gofpel,  from  the  charms  of  re- 
<ieeming  love,  and  the  great  things  Chrift  hath 
done  and  fuffcrcd  for  our  falvation,  from  the 
glorious  promifcs  of  the  new  covenant,  from  the 
gracious  aids  and  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  trom  the  ravifhing  and  tranfportingprofpeds 
that  are  before  us.     A  bleffed  refurredion  and 
immortal  life !   You  will  be  ready  perhaps  to 
charge  this  as  cnthufiafm.     But  I  fee  no  reafoa 
7  for 
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for  it,  except  the  nobleft  emotions  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  exercife  of  ouu  beft  afFedions 
upon  the  belt  and  mol\  excellent  objeds,  muft 
pafs  under  that  name.  Confider,  1  befeech  you, 
what  valuable  privileges,  what  divine  fatisfa- 
£iions,  what  raviihing  profpects  you  deprive 
yourfelves  of  by  your  infidelity !  And  what 
have  you  in  exchange,  but  perplexing  doubts 
and  uncertainties,  gloomy  profpects,  and  what 
you  will  hardly  be  able  to  get  intiiely  rid  of, 
anxious  fufpicions  and  fears  enough,  where  they 
prevail,  to  mar  the  comfort  and  latisfadion  of 
life! 

But  let  me  now  in  the  next  place  dcfire  you 
to  refled  upon  what  may  be  the  confcquences 
of  your  condud  with  regard  to  the  public. 
There  are  great  and  general  complaints,  and  it 
were  to  be  wiflicd  there  was  not  a  juft  founda* 
tion  for  them,  of  a  diflblurenefs  of  manners 
which  feems  to  be  growing  among  us.  This  is 
a  matter  in  which  the  interefts  of  the  commu- 
nity are  very  nearly  concerned.  When  once 
the  corruption  fpreads  through  all  orders  and 
degrees  ot  pcrfons,  thofe  in  higher  and  in  lower 
ftations,  it  mud:  needs  be  attended  with  a  per- 
verfion  of  all  public  order,  and  faps  the  very 
foundation  of  the  public  glory  and  happinefs. 
In  proportion  as  vice  and  diriblutenefs  prevails, 
it  produces  a  neglcd  of  honeft  induftry,  trade 
confequently  decays,  fraud  and  violence  increafe, 
the  reverence  of  oaths  is  loft,  and  all  the  ties 
and  bands  that  keep  fociety  together  are  in  dan- 
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ger  of  being  difTolved.  Machiavel  himfelf  has 
decided,  that  a  free  government  cannot  be  long 
maintained,  when  once  a  people  are  become  ge- 
nerally corrupt.  All  true  friends  therefore  to 
the  public  order  and  liberty  muft  wifh  that  vir- 
tue may  flourifh,  and  that  men's  vicious  appe- 
tites and  palTions  may  be  kept  under  proper  re- 
ftraints.  And  nothing  is  fo  fit  to  anfwer  this 
end  as  religion.  If  the  influence  of  religion 
were  removed  from  the  minds  of  men,  and  there 
were  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  civil  laws 
would  be  found  feeble  reftraints.  This  the 
ableft  politicians  have  been  fenfible  of,  and  ne- 
ver was  there  any  civilized  government  that  did 
not  take  in  religion  for  its  iupport.  And  it  may 
be  eafiiy  proved  that  never  was  there  any  reli- 
gion fo  well  fitted  for  anfwering  all  thefe  pur- 
pofes  as  the  Chriftian.  The  two  lateft  writers 
who  have  appeared  againil  Chriftianity  have 
made  full  acknowlcgements  of  the  great  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  religion,  efpecially  that  part  of  it 
which  relateth  to  future  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  to  public  communities:  Though  both 
of  them  have  moft  inconfiftently  endeavoured 
to  fubvert  that  dodrine  of  future  retributions, 
the  belief  of  which  they  own  to  be  necellary 
for  prcferving  public  peace  and  order.  Mr. 
Hume  fpcaking  of  the  received  notions,  that 
"  the  Deity  will  inflid  punifhments  on  vice 
**  and  infinite  rewards  on  virtue,"  fays,  that 
*'  thofe  who  attempt  to  difabufc  them  of  fuch 
*'  prejudices  may,  for  aught  he  knows,  be  good 

*'  reafoners. 
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"  reafoners,  but  he  cannot  allow  them  to  b& 
"  good  citizens  and  politicians  5  fince  they  free 
*'  men  from  one  reftraint  upon  their  paflions,  and 
"  make  the  infringement  of  the  laws  of  equity 
"  and  fociety,    in  one  rcfped:,  more  eafy  and 
"  fecure  *."  Lord  Bolingbroke  fpcaking  of  thofe 
who  '^  contrived  religion  for  the  fake  of  govern- 
*'  ment  obfervcs,  that  they  faw  that  the  public 
*'  external  religion  would  not  anfwer  their  end, 
*'  nor  inforce  effedually  the  obligations  of  vir- 
**  tue  and   morality,  without  the  dodrine   of 
*'  future   rewards  and  punKhments  f'"     And 
he  fays,  "the  doiftrine  of  rewards  and  punifh- 
"  mcnts  in  a  future  ftate  has  {o  great  a  ten- 
"  dency  to  enforce  the  civil  laws,  and  to  re- 
*'  ftrain  the  vices  of  men,"  that  reafon  which, 
as  he  pretends,  "  cannot  decide  for  it  on  prin* 
"  ciples  of  natural  theology,  will  not  decide 
"  againft  it  on   principles  of  goed   policy  ^' 
And  it  is  certain,  that  no  religion  placcth  thofe 
future  retributions  in  fo  ftrong  and  affcding  a 
light  as  Chriftianity  does.    The  laft-mentioued 
author  goes  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  "  if  the  con- 
**  Aid  between  virtue  and  vice  in  the  great  conv 
**  mon  wealth  of  mankind  was  not  maintained 
"  by  religious  and  civil  inititutions,  the  human 
*'  life  would  be  intolerable  ||/'     And  now,  I 
think,  I  may  juflly  expoftulatc  with  thofe  gen- 
tlemen, who  do  what  they  can  to  propagate  in* 
fidelity  among  us.  What  real  good  to  mankind; 

*  Hume's  Philofophical  EfTays,  p.  231.  t  Bolingbroke's 

Woiks,  Vol.lV.  p.  60.     it  Ih.  Vol.  Y.  p.  322.      H  lb.  p.  227. 
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what  benefit  to  the  fociety  or  community  can 
you  propofe  by  endeavouring  to  cxpofe  Chri- 
flianity,  its  minifiry  and   ordinances   to  con- 
tempt, and  to  fubvert  its  divine  authority,  and 
thereby  deftroy  its  influence  on  the  minds  and 
confciences  of  men  ?  Can  you  propofe  to  aflcrt 
and  promote  the  caufe  of  virtue  by  talcing  away 
its  ftrongefl;  fupporrs,  and  thofe  motives  which 
have  thegreatert  tendency  to  engage  men  to  the 
praftice  of  it  ?    Or,   can  you  propofe  to  put  a 
checi;  to  aboundini;  liccntioufnefs,  by  removing 
the  mofl:  powerful  reflraints  to  vice  and  wicked- 
nefs  ?  If  it  be  fo  hard  to  rcdrain  the  corruption 
of  mankind,  and  to  keep  their  diiorderiy  ap- 
petites within  proper  bounds,  even  taking  in  all 
the  aids  of  religion,  and  the  amazing  power  of 
thofe    motives    which    Chridianiry   furnifhcth, 
what  could  be  expcded,  if  all  thefe  were  dif- 
carded,  and  men  were  left  to  gratify  their  paf- 
fions  without  the  dread  of  a  fupreme  Governor 
and  Judge?  Surely  then,  however  unfavourable 
to  Chriftianity  your  private  fentiments  might 
be,  you  ought  for  the  lake  of  the  public  to  con- 
ceal them,  if  you  would  approve  yourfclvcs  true 
lovers  of  your  country,  and  zealous  for  the  li- 
berty and  profperity  of  it,  and  not  take  pains 
to  propagate  principles  which  in  their  confc- 
quences  muft  have  the  worft  influence  on  the 
peace,  the  welfare,  and  good  order  of  the  com- 
munity.   If  what  Lord  Bolingbroke  faith  is  true, 
that  "  no  religion  ever  appeared  in  the  world, 
"  whofe  natural  tendency  was  fo  muchdire<^ed 
"  to  promote  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  man- 

VoL.  IT.  U  u  «  kind 
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"  kind  as  the  Chriftian  religion  confidered  as 
*'  taught  by  Chrift  and  his  apotlles  *  j"  with  what 
face  or  confiilency  can  theie  pretend  to  public 
Ipirit,  or  to  a  concern  for  the  public  happinefs, 
who  uie  their  utmoft  efforts, to  fubvert  it,  and 
reprcfent  its  important  motives  as  vain  bug- 
bears ?  EfpecialJy  how  can  Inch  perfons  pretend 
to"  be  real  friends  to  the  prefcnt  conllitution  and 
government,  which  is  founded  on  an  attempt  to 
maintain  Chriftianity  in  its  purity  as  delivered 
in  the  holy  Scriptures,  a  zeal  for  which  will  al- 
ways prove  its  ^reateft  fecuriry  ? 

I  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  forgive  the  free- 
dom of  this  expoflulatory  addrcfs,  which  is  not 
dcfigned  to  reproach  you,  or  to  return  railing 
for  railing,  which  our  holy  religion  forbids,  but 
proceeds  from  an  earneft  concern  for  your  hap- 
pinefs, and  for  promoting  your  beft  interefts 
here  and  hereafter,  as  well  as  from  a  defire,  as 
far  as  my  ability  reaches,  to  ferve  the  public, 
the  welfare  o!  which  is  very  nearly  concerned 
in  the  confequences  of  your  conduft. 

I  fhall  now  beg  leave  to  addrefs  myfelf  to 
tUofe  who  profefs  to  value  themfelves  upon  the 
name  of  Chrillians  •,  a  name  truly  glorious,  ex- 
preflive  of  the  moft  facred  obligations  and  en- 
gagenients,  the  moft  valuable  privileges,  and  the 
mofi:  lublimc  hopes.  But  the  bare  name  of 
Chrifiians  will  be  of  little  advantage  without 
the  irue  fpirir  and  pra(^ice  of  Chriftianiry.  And 
it  is  impollible  for  any  friend  to  religion  and 
to  mankind  to  obfcrve  without  a  very  fenfible 
eoncvrn^  what  nun-ibers  there  are  of  thofe  who 
♦  Vcl.lV.  p.  29J.  would 
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would  take  it  ill  not  to  be  called  and  accounted 
Chriftians,  that  yet  take  little  care  to  a6t  fuit- 
ably  to  that  facred  and  honourable  charadei:. 

Many   profcficd  Chriftians  there    arc,    who 
fcarce  ever  beftow  a  ferious  thought  upon  thofe 
things  which  it  is  the  great  defign  of  the  Golpe.l 
to  inculcate  on  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men. 
Let  me  defirefucii  pcrfons  to  reflcd  a  little  what 
an  incpnfiflent  condud  they  are  guilty  of.     To 
profefs  to  believe  that  God  hath  fent  his  Son 
from  Heaven  with  melTages  of  grace  to  fi.aful 
men,  and  to  bring  difcoveries  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance, in  which  our  everlafting  falvation  is 
very  nearly  concerned,   and  yet  not  to  allow 
thefe  things  a  place  in  their  thoughts,  and  to 
prefer  the  verieft  trifles  before  them  !  Will  you 
dare  to  fay  in  words,  that  you  do  not  think  it 
worth  your  while  to  attend  to  what  God  thought 
fit  to  fend  his  own  Son  to  reveal  ?  Why  then  do 
you  ad  as  if  you  thought  fo  ?  No  pretence  of 
worldly  bufinefs,  though  it  is  our  duty  to  be 
diligent  in  it,  can  excufe  an  utter  habitual  in- 
confideration  and  negledof  thofe  things,  which, 
by  profelling  to  believe  Chriftianiry,  we  profefs 
to  believe  to  be  of  the  greateft  importance.  Much 
lefs  will  a  hurry  of  diverfions  be  allowed  to  be 
a  fufficient  excufe.      And  yet  how  many   are 
jtherc  whofe  time  is  taken  up  in  low  trifling 
pleafures  and  amufements,  and  who  make  that 
which  at  beft  fhould  only  be  the  entertainment 
of  a  vacant  hour,  the  very  bufmefs  of  their  lives  I 
It  is  to  be  lamented,   that  this  is  too  often  the 
cafe  with  perfons  .diliinguifhed  by  their  birth, 
U  u  2  their 
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their  fortunes  and  figure  in  the  world.  As  if  all 
the  advantage  they  propofed  by  thofe  (hining  di- 
ftindlions,  was  only  the  privilege  of  leading  idle 
unmeaning  lives,  ufelefs  to  themfelves,andtothe 
community.  Can  rcafonable  creatures  think  that 
by  fuch  a  conftant  trifling  a  way  their  precious  time, 
they  anfwer  the  end  of  their  beings,  the  end  for 
which  they  had  the  noble  powers  of  reafon  given 
them  ?  As  if  they  werefent  into  the  world  only  to 
divert  themfelves.  Much  lefs  can  Chriftians  be- 
lieve that  they  were  formed  for  no  higher  and 
more  valuable  purpofcs.  How  often  are  the 
duties  of  the  church  and  clofet,  thofe  of  the 
focial  relations,  the  care  of  children  and  of  fa- 
milies, the  kind  offices  and  exercifes  of  a  noble 
and  generous  benevolence  towards  the  poor, 
the  indigent,  the  afflidcd  and  difconfolate,  ne- 
glcded  and  poftponcd,  for  the  fake  of  the  moft 
trifling  amulementsj  an  immoderate  fondnefs 
and  attachment  to  which  tends,  even  when  it  is 
leafl:  hurtful,  to  produce  a  difinclination  to  fc- 
rious  thought,  and  to  impair  the  relHh  for  that 
which  is  truly  good,  excellent,  and  improving! 

But  this  is  flill  worfc,  when  what  are  called 
divciTions,  tend  to  lay  Ihares  for  virtue  and  in- 
nocence, and  open  the  way  to  fcenes  of  diflTo- 
lutcnefs  and  debauchery.  Or,  when  what  is 
called  play  and  amufement  is  carried  to  fuch  an 
cxcefs  as  to  hurt  and  fquander  away  fortunes, 
which  might  be  employed  to  the  mofl:  valuable 
and  ufcful  purpofes,  and  thereby  difables  per- 
fons  of  diflinguifhed  rank  from  the  duties  they 
owe  to  their  families,  and  to  the  community, 

from 
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fiom  the  exercife  of  generous  charity  and  bene- 
volence, and  even  of  juftice  too.  To  which 
may  be  added  the  tendency  it  often  hath  to  ex- 
cite and  exercife  unworthy  and  difordcrly  pai- 
fions,  and  to  produce  the  habits  of  fraud,  falfc- 
hood,  and  a  bafe  and  illiberal  third  after  gain. 

If  our  own  obfervation  and  experience  did 
not  convince  us  of  it,  one  would  fcarce  think 
there  could  be  perfons  who  profefs  to  believe 
the  Gofpcl,  and  to  acknowlcge  its  divine  au- 
thority, and  yet  live  in  an  habitual  neglect  of 
its  public  worfhip  and  facrcd  infiitutions ;  or  if 
they  keep  up  fome  outward  form  of  this,  in- 
dulge themfelves  in  a  pradice  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  of  virtue  and  morality.  Of  all  cha- 
racters the  moft  inconfiftent  is  a  wicked  and  vi- 
cious Chriftian,  which  to  any  one  that  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  nature  and  defign  of 
Chriftianity,  feems  to  be  a  kind  of  contradic* 
tion  in  terms.  For  nothing  is  more  evident 
than  that  a  bad  and  diflblute  life  is  the  moft  ma- 
nifeft  contradiction  to  the  whole  defign  of  the 
Gofpel  revelation.  What  a  ftrange  inconfifl:» 
ency  is  it  for  perfons  to  profefs  themfelves  the 
difciples  of  the  holy  Jejiis^  and  yet  to  coun- 
rerad  the  very  end  he  came  into  the  world  for! 
To  profefs  to  hope  for  falvation  from  him  as 
promifed  in  the  Gofpel,  and  yet  to  negkd  the 
necelTary  terms  without  which  we  are  there  af- 
fured  falvation  is  not  to  be  obtained  !  To  be- 
lieve that  he  came  to  deftroy  the  works  of  the 
devil,  and  yet  allow  themfelves  in  thofe  works 
which  he  came  to  deftroy !  What  an  unamiable 
U  u  3  reprc- 
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rqprefcntation  do  fach  perfonsmakeofChrifti- 
anlty,  if  a  judgment  were  to  be  formed  of  it 
from  their  condud  and  pradice !  You  would 
perhaps  conceive  a  horror  at  the  tliought  of 
blafpheming  Chrift,  and  openly  renouncing  all 
hope  of  falvation  from  him,  and  yet  the  plain 
tendency  of  yourpradice  is  to  harden  the  hearts 
of  infidels,  and  give  occafion  to  the  enemies  of 
Chriftianity  to  blafpheme.  And  fhould  not  you 
tremble  to  think  of  being  charged  as  acceflbry 
to  the  indignities  and  reproaches  caft  on  that  ve- 
nerable name  into  which  you  were  baptized, 
and  on  that  excellent  fyftem  of  religion,  whofe 
divine  original  you  profefs  to  believe  ?  Surely 
then  it  highly  concerncth  you,  for  your  own 
fakes  and  that  of  the  Gofpei,  to  fet  yourfelvcs 
heartily  to  reform  a  condud  fo  irreconcilable  to 
all  the  rules  of  rcafon,  and  to  your  own  moft 
evident  interefts.  Implore  the  mercy  of  God 
through  Jcfus  Chrift,  and  the  afliftances  of  his 
grace,  which  fhall  not  be  wanting  to  the  truly 
penitent,  and  fliew  yourfelvcs  Chriftians,  by  en- 
deavouring to  get  your  fouls  efFeftually  brought 
under  the  influence  of  our  holy  religion,  the 
natural  tendency  of  which,  wherever  it  is  ftn- 
cerely  believed  and  embraced,  is  to  infpire  an  in- 
geliuous  hope,  confidence,  and  joy. 

I  fhall  conclude  therefore  with  laying  a  few 
advices  before  thofe  who  take  upon  them  the 
name  of  Chriftians,  and  who  profefs  to  receive 
the  Gofpcl  as  of  divine  authority. 

And  I.  Let  us  be  thankful  to  God  for  our  glo- 
rious privileges.  It  isourunfpeakablc  advantage, 

that 
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that  we  arc  not  left  merely  to  the  uncerfain 
lights,  or  feeble  conje(5t:urcs  of  our  own  unaf- 
fukd  reafon  in  matters  of  the  higheft  import- 
ance. We  have  God  kimfelf  inftruding  us  by 
his  word  concerning  his  own  glorious  perfec- 
tions, and  his  governing  providence,  as  extend- 
ing to  the  individuals  of  the  human  race,  dif- 
playing  all  the  riches  of  his  grace  and  good- 
nefs  towards  perifliing  finners,  fetting  our  duty 
before  us  in  its  juft  extent,  and  animating  us  to 
the  praftice  of  it  by  the  moft  exceeding  great 
and  precious  promifes,  and  affuring  us  of  the 
aids  of  his  Holy  Spirit  to  allift  our  weak  endea- 
vours. We  arc  raifed  to  the  moft  glorious  hopes 
and  views.  A  happinefs  is  provided  for  us  as  the 
reward  of  our  patient  continuance  in  well-doing, 
tranfcending  all  that  we  are  now  able  toexprefs, 
or  even  to  conceive.  Thefe  things  certainly  call 
for  a  devout  admiration  and  adoring  thankful- 
nefs,  and  for  all  the  returns  of  love  and  gratitude 
that  are  in  our  power.  Our  civil  liberties  are 
juftly  to  be  valued,  but  our  privileges  as  Chriftians 
are  of  a  yet  higher  and  nobler  nature. 

adly,  Another  thing  which  naturally  follows 
upon  this  is,  that  we  (hould  confider  and  im- 
prove the  revelation  we  profefs  to  believe,  and 
that  we  (hould  endeavour  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  it,  efpecially  as  it  is  contained  in  the  holy 
Scriptures.  There  thofe  difcoverics  are  to  be 
found  which  God  was  pleafed  to  make  ot  his 
will  at  fundry  times  and  in  divers  manners,  by 
the  mouth  of  his  holy  prophets  5  but  efpecially 
there  is  that  lad  and  molt  perfect  revcktion  he 
U  u  4  gave 
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gave  by  his  well-belovcd  Son.  We  are  ready  to 
think  they  had  a  mighty  advantage  who  faw  our 
Saviour  in  the  flefh,  who  heard  his  excellent  dif- 
courfes,  and  were  witneffes  to  his  holy  life,  and 
to  the  miracles  he  performed.  And  in  the  fa- 
crcd  writings  we  have  all  thefe  things  faithfully 
recorded.  Thofe  very  difcourfes  which  he  deli- 
vered are  there  tranfmitted  to  us,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  wonderful  works  he  did,  his  mod 
holy  and  ufeful  life,  and  moft  perfect  example. 
What  a  ftrange  inconfiftent  condud  would  it  be> 
to  profefs  to  believe  that  there  is  a  revelation 
given  from  Heaven  relating  to  matters  of  the 
higheft  moment,  and  that  this  revelation  is  con- 
tained in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  yet  to  fufFer 
the  Bible  to  lie  negleded  by  us,  as  if  this  which 
is  the  miOfl  worthy  of  all  our  attention,  were 
the  only  book  that  deferved  no  attention  at  all'! 
Let  us  therefore  fearch  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
able  to  make  us  wife  unto  falvation.  And  if  we 
meet  with  difficulties  there,  as  may  juftly  be  ex- 
pected in  fuch  antient  writings,  and  which  re* 
late  to  a  great  variety  of  things,  fome  of  them 
of  a  very  extraordinary  nature,  let  not  this  diC- 
courage  us.  For  befides  that  by  a  careful  confi- 
dering  and  comparing  the  Scriptures  themfelves, 
?»nd  making  a  proper  ufe  of  the  helps  that  are 
afforded  us,  we  may  have  the  fatisfadtion  of 
having  many  of  thofe  difficulties  cleared  up  to 
us,  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thofe  things  that 
are  moft  neceflary  to  be  known,  and  which  are 
of  thegreateft  importance,  are  there  moll:  plainly 
revealed,  and  frequently  inculcated  3  and  thefe 

things 
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things  we  fliould  efpecially  labour  to  get  im- 
prelTed  upon  our  hearts  and  confciences. 

But  that  which  (hould  be  our  principal  con- 
cern, is,  to  take  care  that  our  whole  converfa- 
tion  be  fuch  as  becometh  the  Gofpel  of  Chrifl-, 
worthy  of  our  glorious  privileges  and  fublime 
hopes.  He  muft  be  an  utter  ftranger  to  Chrifti- 
anity  who  is  not  fenfible  that  it  lays  us  under 
the  moft  facred  obligations,  and  gives  us  the 
greateft  helps  and  encouragements  to  a  holy  and 
virtuous  pradtice.  Let  us  therefore,  as  we  would 
fccure  our  own  falvation  and  happinefs,  and 
would  promote  the  honour  of  our  blelTed  Re- 
deemer, and  of  the  revelation  he  brought  from 
Heaven,  endeavour  to  adorn  the  doSrine  of 
God  our  Saviour  by  all  the  virtues  of  a  fober, 
a  righteous,  and  godly  life.  A  mere  form  of 
godlinefs  will  not  be  fufficicnt :  The  power,  the 
energy,  the  beauty  of  religion,  muft  appear  in 
our  whole  temper  and  condud.  This  is  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  expedied  of  thofe  who  are  honoured 
with  the  charader  of  the  miuiftcrs  of  the  holy 
'J ejus.  And  when  the  minifters  of  religion  arc 
careful  to  govern  themfelves  by  its  excellent  rules, 
it  tends  to  attrad  the  veneration  and  eftcem  even 
of  thofe  who  are  apt  to  take  alloccafions  to  vilify 
that  facred  order.  But  the  Gofpel  is  not  defigned 
merely  for  any  particular  order  of  men,  but  to  ex- 
tend its  influence  to  perfons  of  all  orders  and  de- 
grees. And  how  amiable  is  the  ideaot"  a  Chriftian 
acting  up  to  the  obligations  of  Chriftianity  ! 

Confider  him  in  the  exercife  of  piety  and  de- 
votion towards  God,  diligent  in  attending  on  the 

^  Oldi- 
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ordinances  of  religion,  filled  with  a  profound 
reverence  of  the  divine  Majefty,  with  a  devout 
admiration  of  the  fupreme  original  Goodncfs 
and  Excellence^  his  foul  rifing  in  grateful  emo- 
tions towards  his  fovcreign  Benefactor,  exer- 
cifmg  an  unrepining  fubmifllon  and  refignation 
to  his  will,  and  a  fteady  dependence  on  his  pro- 
vidence, rejoicing  in  Chriii  Jefus  as  his  Saviour 
and  Lord,  in  the  beauties  of  his  example,  and 
in  the  wonders  of  his  love. 

But  the  religion  of  a  realChriftian  is  not  con- 
fined to  immediate  ads  of  devotion.  It  infiu- 
cnccth  and  animateth  his  whole  condud.  It 
teacheth  him  to  render  unto  all  their  dues,  to  be 
ftridly  juft  and  gcneroufly  honeft,  to  behave 
fuitably  in  every  relation,  the  conjugal^  paren- 
tal^ and  ^//W  relation,  and  to  fulhl  the  duties  of 
the  civil  znd  focial  life.  It  tcndeth  to  fuppref? 
the  bitter  and  malevolent  afFcclions,and  todifFufc 
a  fwectncfs  and  complacency  through  his  whole 
behaviour.  It  makcth  him  ready  to  bear  with  the 
infirmities  of  others,  to  rejoice  in  theii  happinefs, 
and  endeavour  to  promote  it,  and  inftead  of  being 
overcome ''j^ith  evil,  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 

Behold  him  in  another  view,  as  exercifing  a 
noble  fclf-govcrnment,  keeping  his  appetites 
and  paflions  under  a  proper  difcipline,  and  in  a 
rcgialar  fubjcdion  to  the  laws  of  religion  and 
rcafon,  difdaining  to  dithonour  and  defile  his 
body  and  foul  with  unclean  lufts,  and  vicious 
cxccfles,  yet  not  unreafonably  auftere,  but  al« 
low  ins;  himfelf  the  chearful  uie  of  the  innocent 
plcafurcs  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  every  en- 
4  joymcnt 
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joyment  heightened  by  the  glorious  profpe^ls 
which  are  before  him.  To  which  it  may  be 
added,  that  religion  tends  to  infpirc  him  with  a 
true  fenfc  of  honour,  as  that  fignifieth  an  ab- 
horrence of  every  thing  bafe,  falfe,  unjuft,  and 
impure,  and  with  a  real  greatnefs  of  foul,  and 
anobleconftancy  and  fortitude,  not  to  be  ^n"^^^ 
or  terrified  from  his  duty. 

Such  a  charader,  even  in  a  low  condition,  as 
far  as  it  hath  an  opportunity  of  exerting  itfelf, 
cannot  but  attrad  the  approbation  andefteem  of 
thofe  that  obfervc  it.  But  when  it  is  found  in 
conjunftion  with  Nobility  of  extraction, 
DiGNiTv  of  station,  Splendor  and  Afflu- 
ence of  fortune,  what  a  glory  does  it  diffufe ! 
And  it  gives  a  real  plcafure  to  every  friend  to 
Chriftianity  among  us  to  refled,  that  of  this  we 
have  an  iHuftrious  inftance  in  a  Person  of  the 
mod  exalted  dignity,  but  who  is  dill  more  di- 
ftinguilhcd  by  her  Princely  and  Chriftzan  vir- 
tues, than  by  the  emmency  of  her  flation.  We 
have  here  a  Ihining  proof,  what  a  Juft  and  gene- 
ral eileem  and  admiration,  folid  rational  piety, 
a  wdl-regulatcd  zeal  for  Chriftianity,  and  a  lite 
amiably  conduced  by  its  facred  rules,  in  a  con- 
dition fo  elevated,  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
create,  and  what  z.  fplendor  zndoeauty  it  adds 
to  the  higheft  titles  and  dignities.  And  if  per- 
fons  diftinguifhedby  their  Rank  and  Figure  in 
life  Were  more  generally  careful  to  copy  after  fo 
bright  a  pattern,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  this  might 
happily  contribute  to  reform  the  licentioufnefs 
pf  the  age  :  And  that  the  influence  of  theic  au- 
thority 
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thority  and  example  would  extend  to  thofein  in-, 
ferior  ftations,  and  have  a  general  good  efFed  5 
particularly  that  it  would  tend  to  cure  th^t  faije 
and  vicious Jhamey  which  has  fo  often  difcou- 
ragcd  perfons  from  openly  avowing  their  regard 
and  adherence  to  that  which  is  the  ornament 
and  glory  of  our  nature,  religion  and  virtue. 

It  is  proper  to  obferve  in  the  laft  place,  that 
thofe  who  have  any  true  zeal  for  Chriftianity, 
and  who  really  believe  it  to  be  the  mod  excel- 
lent religion,  are  bound  by  every  obligation  to 
endeavour  to  promote  it  in  their  own  families, 
by  carefully  training  up  their  children  to  an 
early  acquaintance  with  this  holy  religion,  and 
veneration  for  it.  It  is  of  great  confequenceto  en- 
deavour to  feafon  their  young  and  tender  minds 
with  its  important  principles,  and  to  infpire 
them  with  a  juft  reverence  of  things  facred,with  a 
love  of  goodncfs  and  virtue,  and  an  abhorrence 
of  what  is  bafc,  falfe,  and  impure.  A  careful 
education  of  children  will  lay  the  beft  foundation 
for  well-regulated  families;  as  rhefe  will  con- 
tribute, the  molt  of  any  thing,  to  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  the  community. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Addrefs  with  the  admi- 
rable words  of  St.  Pmil :  Finally,  brethren, 
'Jjhatfoe'ver  things  are  true,  isohatj'oever  things 
are  honeji,  is:hatfoever  things  are  juft,  ivhatjo- 
ever  things  are  pure,  whatfoe'ver  things  are 
loiely,  '•jjhatjopver  things  are  of  good  report, 
if  thtre  be  any  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any 
praife,  think  on  thefe  things, 
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